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THE 
BRITISH HOUSEWIFE: | 
| O's FMS. | 
COOK, HOUSEKEEPER', » | 
AND. _=— 


' GARDINER's COMPANION. 


CALCULATED: FOR THE 


Service both of LONDON and the Count 


And directing what is neceſſary to be done in the Providing for, Cun- 
dufting, and Managing a FAMILY throughout the Year, 
CONTAINING 


A general Account of freſh Proviſions of all Kinds. Of the ſeveral ae ö 

Articles for the Table, pickled, or otherwiſe preſerved; and the different Kinds of Sie 
Salis, Sugars, and other Ingredients uſed in Pick/ing and Preſerving at Home: Shew- 

ing what each is, <vbence it is brought, and what are its Qzalities and Uſes, _ 


Together with the Nature of ail Kindgof Foods, and the Method of fuiting 
them to different CONSTITUTIONS; | 
A Birr of Fax E for each Month, the Art of Marketing and chuſing freſh Provifins of FY ] 
Kinds; and the making as w ell as chuſing of Hams, 7 ongues, and other 2 4 - 
Alſo DixzcT1oNns for plain Roaſting and Boiling; and for the Dreſſing of of Made | 
Diſhes in various Taſtes; and the preparing the Deſert in all Its A | 4 
Containing a greater Variety than was ever before publiſh'd, of 72 moſt 
x Elegant, yet leaſt Expenſive ReceierTs in 


'COOKERY, * FRICASSEES, TARTS, 2 DRY D FRUITS, + 5 
PASTRY, RAGOUTS, CAKES, SWEETMEATS, 3 
PUDDINGS, © SOUPS, | + CREAMS, MADE WINES, _ 3 
PRESERVES, SAUCES, CUSTARDS, CORDIALS, And" 
PICKLES, JELLIES, * CANDIES, DIS TILLER T. 


To evhich are annared, | 
The Art of Carvin o; and the Terms uſed for cuttin up various Things ; 3 
and the polite and eaſy Manner of doing the Honours of the T. ng up va The whole Prac- 
tice of Pickling and Preſerving ; And of preparing ade Wines, Beer, and qyder. 
As alſo of diflilling all the uſeful Kinds of Cordial and Simple Waters. > 
With the Conduct of a Family in Reſpe& of Health ; the Diſerders to which they. 
are-every Month liable, and the moſt approved Remedies for each. 
And a Variety of other valuable Particulars, neceſſary to be known in Families; and 
| nothing inſerted but what has been approved by Ex>ERIENCE. 
Alſo the Ordering of all Kinds of profitable Pzafts and Fools, with reſpect to their Chaice, their 
Breeding and Feeding ; the Diſeaſes to which they are ſeverally liable each Month and Neceipess 
for their Gre, Together with the Management of the pleaſant, profitablh, 288 228 Goren, 
THE WHOLE 2 
Embelliſhed with a great Number of curious CoPPER Piri the 


Manner of Truffing all Kinds of Gamz, wild and tame FowLs, Ec. as alſa the 2 of 
ſetting out TARLESõ for Dinners, Suppers, and Grand Entertainments, in a Method never Wetor 
attempted; and by which even thoſe wb» cannot read will be able to inſtruft chemſelves. 


By Mrs. MARTHA BRADL 52 late of BATHE, 
| Being the Reſult of upwards of Thirty Cars Experieteens';” -*-, . 
The whole (which is deduc'd from Practice) compleating the careful Try 4 4 
from the higheſt to the loweſt Degree, in every Article of Eugliſb Hooſe wien *7s 7 of 
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THE 


BRITISH HOUSEWIF E: 


Cook, Houſekeeper's, and Gardiner's 


N 


0 F the NM ature of freſh W 
File, and Preſerves. 


N 
of freſh Provifjons in general. 


# 


E are to conduct the Cook and Houſe- 
V. Keeper throughout the Year, and we begin 


with the firſt Month. January is a dead 


Seaſon : In the Courſe of this Month there is leſs 


Variety than in any other; the Cook therefore is with 
her utmoſt Care to make the beſt of what Nature af- 
fords : and we ſhall inſtruct her to do that to the 
greateſt Advantage. We ſhall here by way of Intro- 
duction to the reſt, lay before her a general Liſt or 


Catalogue of freſh Proviſions, that ſhe may in one 
View fee her Store; and we ſhall, in their proper 
Places, enter more particularly on their Qualities and 
Choice. This is to be conſidered as a Chapter of, 
Rembrance rather than Inſtruction. It contains what OY 


every one knows, but᷑ none is ever to forget. 


A 2 | Theſe 
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4 The BRITISH HOUSEWIFE. 
Theſe Proviſions are ſupply'd from four princi- 
pal Sources, the Field, the Yard, the Pond, and the 
Garden. From the Field we have the ſubſtantial Part, 
Meat of all Kinds; from the Yard Poaltry; from the 
Pond Fijþ , and from the Garden Greens, Roots and 
Fruits, We ſhall here give a general Catalogue of 
them together, and hereafter, in the Bill of Fare for 


this and the ſucceeding Months, ſhew which of them 


are moſt, and which leaſt in Seaſon ; which in their 
Prime, and which entirely out. 

We have Meat principally from three Sources, the 
Ox, the Sheep, and the Hog; and from each of 
theſe there are ſeveral Kinds of Proviſion, according 
to their Age and Management. 

From the Ox Kind we have Beef and Veal; from 
Sheep, Mutton and Lamb; and rom the Hog, Bacon, 
Pont, and Pig. 

To theſe we are to add Veniſon, the Fleſh of the 
Deer; and if we ſubjoin the Fleſh of the Kid, 
Huares and Rabbets, we have in our View all that is 
furniſhed by the four-footed Kind. 

The Poultry of our Yard are a ſmall Part of the 
Store we receive from the winged Kind; for thoſe 
which live wild are more numerous and more valu- 
able. Among the tame we are to reckon the com- 
mon Fowl, the Turkey,” the Gooſe, and Ducks', to 
which we may occaſionally add the Swan and Peacock, 
To the Cock and Hen Kind we may alſo add the 
Pheaſant, ſince it approaches very much to their Na- 
ture, and is in a manner kept tame in many Places. 
Among the common Fowls, the Chicken, the Green 
| Gooſe and the Duckling” differ from the full-grown 

of their Kinds, in the ſame manner as Lamb from 
Mutton, Veal from Beef, and the like. 

Among 'the wild Fowl are to be reckoned the 
Wild Duck and its Kind, the Teal and Widgeon ; 
the Woodcock, Snipe, and Partridge ; the Pigeon, 
Lark and other ſmall Birds. The other leſſer 
| Ercan will be enumerated in their proper 


Months, 
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Months, with the n of * This is a general 
Table. 

Fiſh are extremely numerous, and they fall under 
two diſtinct Heads, as they are had from the Sea or 
freſh Waters. 

From the Sea we have Turbot, Cod, Soal, Haddock, 
Doree, and a Multitude of others down to the Whi- 
ting and Herring, and that ſmall but elegant 'Fiſh, 
the Smelt. The freſh Waters afford the Pike and 

Pearch, the Carp and Tench, Salmon, Trout, and Eels, 
with others down to the Gudgeon. And to theſe We 
are to add the SHell- Fiſb of the Sea; the Oyſter, Eſca- 
lop, Cockle, and the like; and thoſe Kinds which. are 

called Cruſtaceous Fifh, f uch as the Lobſter and Crab, 
as well as others, down to the Shrimp, from the Sea, 

and the Cray-Fiſb from the freſh Waters. 
We come laſt to the freſh Proviſions from the a 
den; theſe come in a lower Claſs than the others, be- 
cauſe they are rather Additions to Diſhes than ſuch 
themſelves, but they are of great Value. Among 
the principal Greens may be reckoned the Cabbage, 
Brocoli, Cauliflower and Spinage, to which we may 
add, Celeri, Lettuce, Radiſh and Salleting ; Aſparagus, 
Beans, Peaſe, and French Beans. 

Among Roots we have the Carrot, Parſnip, Tur 
nip, and Potatoe. And among Fruits the Apple, 
Pear, Plumb, Mallnut, Cheſnut and Filberd; with 
the Melon, and Cucumber; Fruits of the Kitchen 
Garten. 

This is in one View a general Table of theſe Pro- 
viſions, and may be called A Bill of Fare for the Year. 
It is the firſt Thing the Houſe- Keeper ſhould have 
before her Eye, — it ſhould. be always in her 
Memory. None of the Catalogues are here compleat 
in the leſſer Articles, for that is the Buſineſs of the 
ſucceeding Parts of the Book, in which we treat of 
the Months in which the Things are particularly i in. 
Seaſon; and here it would have loaded and per- 
l the Memory. Theſe are the beſt and buen oh 

nds, 
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Kinds, and are proper Reſources of a Table : So 


much "therefore ought never to be out of the Perſon's 
Tho ughts who i is to e 


r. -1E 
of fore gn Articles pickled, or otherwiſe 8 


TEX T to the Pabrifions themſelves, the Cool 

Will have Occaſion to recollect what thoſe 
Things are which ſerve ro give them Flavour, or 
to eat with them as Additions in Sauce, or ſuch as 
fupply the Place of it. Under this Head come 
Pickles, and other proved Things of that Kind. 
Of theſe there is a vaſt Number, but the greater Part 
of them are prepared at -Home. Some we receive 


from other Countries. The former Kind will be 


treated of hereafter in their Places, according to the 
Times they are in Seaſon. The latter, or foreign, 
we ſhall ſpeak of here. Theſe are principally 
fix, Anchovies, Capers, Caviar, Cayan Pepper, 


Mangoes, and Soy. Of theſe we ſhall give ſome Ac 


count under their ſeveral Names, each in a leparate 
ne L their Nature and Oe. 


ARTICLE 1. 
5 4 N N H: 0 7 E's E. 5. 
The Rachory 7 is a ſmall Sea F iſh ee like a 


Pilchard, but of a diſtinct Kind; it's proper Name is 
Encraſicholus. It is preſerved with Salt and it's 


own Juices, which diſſolving the Salt make with it 


| that very rich and high Pickle in which we ſee it. 

It is caught upon the Coaſts of Provence and Ca- 
talonia three Months in the Year, theſe are May, 
June, and July. It does not appear there before 
| May, and toward the End of July it goes up the 

Straights, 


* 
— * 
— — WF WAnüd :.. 8 _— 
+ ow, - 
* 


| 
; 
- J 


ſeen no more till the following Summer. 
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; Straights of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean, and s 


They are cauglit in che Night-time by Means.:of 
a Light. The Fiſhermen go out in ſmall Veſſels with 


Lanthorns at the Stern. The Flame brings the An- 


chovies about, and they take them in their Nets. 
When caught they have very little farther Trouble 
with them. They cut off the Heads, for they are 


bitter, the Gaul lying high ; and they pull out the 


Guts; they then lay them regularly in Barreis and 
ſtrew Bay Salt upon them, Layer upon Layer. No- 
thing more is done, for the Richneſs of their Taſte is 
all their own. This ſhews the Folly of attempting to 
imitate them with Sprats and other Fiſhes. What we 
value in the Anchovy is the fine Flavour of the 
Fiſh itſelf, no other has it. At the Oil Shops they 
have a Trick of putting right Anchovy Liquor to 
pickled Sprats, and then ſelling them for Anchovies; 
and this may deceive the Unwary, but no other Way 
can. The fineſt are thoſe which have the faireſt 


Look, and the richeſt Liquor ; that have a red 


mellow Fleſh, and a moiſt oily Bone. But the true 


Way to judge of them is to waſh one and open 
it, and then taſte the pure Fleſh. This ſhould be 


high flavoured ; and the Pickle rediſn and of 1 
high Flavour alſo; if watery and poor, it is not 
the original Pickle. This will never ſuffer the Perſon 
who conſiders the true Taſte of an Anchovy to be de- 
ceived. Sprats are made to taſte like them by the 
Pickle, but that waſhes off this Way, and the Cheat 


is ſeen, | E. 
| ARTIC UE II. 

G AHR 
Capers are the Flower · Buds of a ſmall Shrub pre- 
ſerved in Pickle. The Tree which bears them is 
called the Caper Shrub or Caper Buſh, and is com- 


mon in the weſtern Parts of Europe: We have it alſo 


Re. — — — — 
Fg 
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in ſome Gardens. But the principal Manufactory for 
the pickled Capers is near Toulon. The true high 


flavoured ſwelling Capers are the Toulon Kind. We 


have ſome from Lyons, but they are flatter and leſs 
firm; and ſome few are brought ſrom Majorca, but 
they are ſalt and waſhy. | 


At Toulon, where the fineſt are made, the Method 


is this; they gather the Buds of the Bloſſoms before 
they open, and ſpread them upon a Floor in a Room 
where there is no Sun, and let them lie till they begin 
to wither ; then they throw them into Tubs of ſharp 
Vinegar, and after three Days add a Quantity of Bay 
Salt. When this is diſſolved they are fit for packing 
up for Sale, and are ſent to all Parts of Europe. | 


I "The fineſt Capers are thoſe of a moderate Size, firm, 
full and cloſe, 'and ſuch as have the Pickle highly fla- 


voured. The ſoft and flabby, and half open, are of 
little Value. | PVC ; 


ARTICLE III. 
b Tz: CAVIAR 2 


Caviare is the Roe of the Sturgeon. prepar'd and 
fry'd. Sturgeon are prodigiouſly numerous about 
the Mouths of Rivers in the Northern Seas, particu- 
larly at the Mouth of the Volga. They are caught 
there in vaſt plenty, and the Fleſh eat freſh or 


_ pickled, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. The Females 


are, in the proper Seaſon, as full of Roe as our 
Carp; this is taken out, they ſpread it upon great 
Tables, beat it flat, and ſprinkle Salt upon it im- 
mediately : they let in the Air and Sun, and turning 
it at times it quickly begins to dry: When half dry 


they beat it more, and form it into Cakes, which 


3 they 
ig. In this Condition it is ſent all over 


thoroughly dry in Ovens, though without 
, and vaſt Quantities are imported here. 
. be 


* — 
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The Italian Merchants ſettled at Moſcow are che 
People who principally trade in it. We have a great 
deal of it from Archangel, but export the moſt of it 
| | again. It is a very high flavoured. thing, and when 
good is rediſh, firm, and ſtrong to the Taſte. When 
too ſoft or crumbling, it is always bad. i 


| .ARTICLE.IV. 
5 CATAN PEPPER. 


The Fruit af; a Plant of] a lively full * Colour, 
prepar'd by drying and 8 As we got the 
taſte for Caviare from Ruſſia, we imported this from 
the Negroes of our Plantations. The Fruit is com- 
mon in Africa; and they having been accuſtomed to 
eat it there, hewed our People, the Way in de 
and they have taught us. 
The Herb which bears this Pod is raiſed in our 
Gardens; its proper Name is Capſicum, and from 
its growing in Africa it is called Guinea Pepper, as | 
Cayan Pepper from its natural Growth in that Part 
of America. The Pods are as long as one's Thumb, 
and ſomewhat thicker ; when ripe they are of aſmooth, 
gloſſy, fine red Colour, whence they are called Garden 
Corall. We preſerve theſe in the way of a, Pickle at 
home; the Method ſhall be ſhen in its proper Place. 
We are here ſpeaking of the Powder made of them 
abroad, and imported. This is called Cayan Wee i 
and by ſome improperly Cayanne Butter. | 
The Pods are gathered when full Tipe ad ſplit 
open, the Seeds are. taken out, and the ſplit Pods 
laid to dry in the Sun. When thoroughly dy it i is 
beat to a coarſe Powder. This Powder is "Gyan 
Pepper in the plaineſt Way, but there are many —_  - 
rieties of it. Some mix Bay Salt with it, and others ̃ . © 
4 | Powder of dry'd: Muſhroons :. Theſe. three Kinds arg. 
? 1 made from the common Plant which is called by thi 
1 Indians Chili, and Chilcotes. 
Ne. I. B 9 


WG 
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But beſides this there are three diftin Sorts made 
"Bay ſo many different Species of the Plant, and 
varying in Strength and Sharpneſs. | 

The firſt of theſe is made from a ſmall Pod of a 
yellowiſh red when ripe. This 1s ſharper than the 
common Sort, and is call'd by them Chilterpin. 

The ſecond is made from a larger Pod, which 
though red when ripe is often gathered while green 
this is moderately hot, but with a very fine Flavour : 
They call this Tonalchiles. 

The laſt Kind is the mildeſt of all; it is a ſhort but 
thicker Pod, and is called Chilpelagua. 

We ſeldom have any but the common Kind 
brought over here ; but the ſecond Sort here men- 
tion'd is much better. | 
When this Pepper is to je bought, the Perſon 
muſt examine whether it be genuine, for a great deal 
is adulterated ; and in the next Place whether it be 
pure or have Salt mix'd with it; for this naturally 
reduces the Value by encreaſing the Quantity. | 

We have of late try'd the making it here, by dry- 
ing our own Capſicum Pods from the Gardens; this 
does not come up to the Heat or Flavour of the 
Foreign; but mix'd with Bay Salt and Muſhroon 
Powder, it makes a very mild and pretty Kind. 
The French uſe theſe Pods freſh in making of Vi- 

negar, to give it a Sharpneſs, and they alſo pickle and 


preſerve them : Pickled (hey! are very fine, as we 
ſhall ſhew Herenfter. | | 


CHAP. III. 


| g 07 Spices and other Ingredients uſed in pt cl ng 
and preſervi ng at Home, 


T HE two great Foe inn uſed in all ee | 
and preſerving are Vinegar and Sugar. The firſt 
of theſe being made at Home v we ſhall treat of here· 
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after, ſhewing the Manner of making it, it's various 
Kinds, and it's Diſtillation. At preſent we treat of 
Things brought from abroad, of which Sugar is pro- 
perly one, ' for though refined here, it 1s the Produce 
of another Part of the World, The Spices and va- 
rious Kinds of Salt, are the other chief Ingredients uſed 
in this Article; and as the former are entirely brought 
from abroad, and moſt of the others, we ſhall treat 
of them together. 

We ſhall begin with the Spices, becauſe they are 
uſed both in pickling and preſerving, and thence 
come to the Salts, treating of the Sugars ſeparately 
at laſt. 

The principal Spices uſed in England are Cloves, 
Mace, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, Ginger, Pepper, and that 
Fruit called Allſpice, or Jamaica Pepper, which has 
the Flavour of them all. In the Eaſt Indies, as we 
have obſerved, they uſe Galangals, Turmerick, and 
ſeveral other Drugs under the ſame Name ; but theſe 
we have nothing to do with in this Account. We 
ſhall treat of the others in ſo many ſeparate Articles. 


ARTICLE I. 
CLOVES 


The Clove is the Produce of a large and beautiful 
Tree, and. is the unripe Fruit with the Cup of the 
Flower ; the Tree has Leaves like the Bay, and very 
finely flavoured both for Smell and Taſte; the Clove 
is green at the firſt Appearance, but it ſoon grows 
browniſh and is then gathered, very long before it 
comes toward Ripeneſs ; what are left on the Trees 
grow very large, and alter their Shape; they are calPd 
the Mother of Cloves. 

The unripe Fruit is gathered in the Middle of the 


Day and laid in a ſhady, airy Place to mm and no- 
ching elſe is done to it. 
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We have Cloves from the Dutch; they have de- 


ſtroyed the Trees in the Molucca Ilands, and propa- 
gated them in their Iſland of Ternate; ſo that they 


fu pply all the European Nations. The Tree is 


called Caryophyllus, which is alſo the Name of the 
Fruit. The beſt Cloves are ſuch as are dry, brit- 


tle, dark coloured, and fiery hot to the 50 0 and 
of a quick Smell. 


ARTICLE II. 
MACE ad NUTMEG. 


' Theſe, though two Spices, and very different in 
Form and Appearance, are to be treated of together, 
becauſe they are both produced by the ſame Tree, 
and are two Parts of one and the ſame Fruit. The 
Nutmeg Tree is large and beautiful, the Leaves are 


long and of a fine green, and the Flower is like an 


Apple Bloſſom; the Fruit is round, and of the Big- 
neſs of a Peach, which it in all Reſpects reſembles. 
The fleſhy Park! is not valued, but within it, by Way 
of Kernel, lies the Nutmeg, which is covered with 
the Mace; the Fruit is cut open, the Mace opened 
and taken off, and that and the Nutmeg dried in a 
cool airy Place, and then ſent over to us. 

Some diſtinguiſn the Nutmeg into Male and Female. 
In this Caſe the common Nutmeg is called the Female; 


the other is longiſh and leſs valuable. They are pro- 


duced by the ſame Free, but the Male by ſuch as are 
leſs cultivated. | 


It is the Produce of the Eaft-Indies. The beſt 


Mace is that which is oily, ſoft, and fragrant. The 
" utmeg ſhould be ſound, hard, and heavy, of 


a pale Colour on the Outlide, and finely marbled 


within. 


The . differ according to the Seaſon of ga 


thering, the beſt are thoſe gathered in April, The 
Dutch ſupply us un Nutmegs and — as they do 


with 
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with Cloves ; the whole 8 285 Trade een a ee | 
ner in their Hands. 


ARTICLE HE. 
CINNAMON. 


Cinnamon is the inner Bark of a large and beauti- 
ful Tree which _ in the Eaft-Indies ; the Leaves 
are like thoſe of the Bay Tree, and of a very fine. and 
ſpicey Taſte, — moſt agreeable Smell. The Bark, 
when freſh, has little Taſte, it gains a great deal of 

it's Flavour as it dries. It is the moſt agreeable of all 
the Spices; the fineſt is that which is in ſmall Quills, 
of a bright Colour and ſtrong Smell, and of a ſharp 
and biting Taſte. Sometimes an Oil is drawn from 
Cinnamon before it is brought over to us; then it is 
very inſipid: And often Caſſia Bark is ſold among it, 
but that is much inferior in Value ; the Taſte is the 
true Way to judge, for that which has loſt it's Oil is 
leſs ſharp and ute than it ſhould be; and the Caſſia 
comes to a Kind of Jelly aſter holding ſome Time in 
the Mouth. © | 
The Dutch ſupply all Europe with Cinnamon, 
which they have in the Iſlands of Ceylon in ſuch 
Abundance that _ ain a great deal _— to 


keep up the Price.” 
e 11 12 P. IW. 
F the Nature of. Foods, and faiting them 15 


e 4 uty ons. 


| Lihough the vleakirly of the Solow 5 the main 

End in Books of Cookery, we carry the Conſi- 
Jain in this a little farther. We ſhall throughout 
have Regard to the Health as well as the Appetite : 
For it is of greater Concern z neither can the "_ 
e 
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exiſt without it. If there were any Man ſo devoted 
to his Pleaſure in eating, that he conſulted no other, 
yet the Care of his Health becomes a Part of that, 
for if ſick he cannot reliſh his Food. 
Conſtitutions are various, and they require a differ- 
ent Kind of Diet to keep them well. Nature has 
rovided in the ſame manner a great Variety of 
oods: Our Buſineſs is to ſuit theſe to one another. 
There is no Way to do this but by underſtanding 
both; whieh we ſhall endeavour here to explain in 
a very ſhort Compals. 
In general Meat is of the heavieft, Fowls of a 
lighter, and Fiſh of the lighteſt Kind; they are eaſy 
of Digeſtion in Proportion as they are light in their 
Nature ; but on the other Hand they are a richer and 
ſtronger Nouriſhment when they are of a firmer Tex- 
ture. Thus the richeſt Foods are the ſeveral Kinds 
of Fleſh Meat, though there are ſome of the Fiſh 
kinds extremely nouriſhing. The Shell Fiſh are a 
Claſs diſtint from all the others, and of a peculiar 
Nature, eaſy of Digeſtion, and very nouriſhing. _ 
This is a general Idea of the Nature of Foods: 
We are next to enquire into the Differences of Con- 
ſtitutions, for the ſuiting one to the other. There 
are two Ways in which the Food is to be ſuited to 
the Conſtitution ; the one is for the Recovery of 
Health; this rather falls under the Confideration of 
the Phyſician, however we ſhall give ſome Directions 
concerning it, ſo far as is conſiſtent with our Plan: 
The other is for the preſerving of Health, and this 
comes directly and immediately in our Way, and 
ſhould be one material End in all Works of this 
Kind. al III ei 44 f 
Conſtitutions depend upon the Temperament of the 
Body, and may be divided into four Kinds, with re- 
ſpect to the Effects of Food. Theſe are the Sanguine, 
the Bilious, the Phlegmatick, and the Melancholicł. 
The two firſt are in ſome Degree ally'd to one ano- 
ther, and the two other more. This is all the Di- 


ſtinction 
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ſtinction needful for the Conſideration of appropria- 
ting the Food; and therefore the general Direction 
will divide Eatables for this Purpoſe only into two 
Heads; one Claſs of them being fit for the Sanguine 
and Bilious; and other for the Phlegmatick and Me- 
lancholick; and theſe two Claſſes are to be again 
divided, according to their particular Kinds, into 
ſuch as are fitteſt for the one; and ſuch as agree beſt 
with the other of the two leffer Diſtinctions. The 
Nature of theſe ſeveral Conſtitutions is this. 
The Perſon who is ſanguine has a good Colour i in 
his Cheeks and a moderate Quantity of Fleſh upon 
his Body, and is naturally of an eaſy N 0 
chearful Diſpoſition. | 

He who is of a bilious Conftiratin has a more ſet 
Colour in his Face, he is thinner in Fleſh, and 
his Temper naturally quick and haſty. _ Theſe are the 
two Conſtitutions which are ſomewhat allied to. one 
another ; the ſanguine is the moſt healthful, and moſt 
agreeable, and the bilious is a Fault of it, 

The Perſon who is. phlegmatick- is of a pale Com- 
plexion, moderately fleſhy, but the Fleſh is not firm, 
and his Temper naturally ſedate; he is dull and in- 
active, and is the very oppoſite of the bilious Conſti- 
tution. 

The melancholick Conſtitution ſhews itſelf by a 
lean Body, and little Colour in the Cheeks ; the 
Temper attending this Conſtitution is generally a 
grave and ſevere Diſpoſition, and the Perſon is 7 to 
be abſent, ſolitary, and careleſs. 

A Man is moſt perfectly healthful when he cannot 
be properly ſaid to be of any one of theſe Conſtitu- 
tions, but when he is in a middle Degree between 
them: As that Temper is beſt which is neither fo quick 


as in the bilious, nor ſo flow as in the phlegmatick ® 


Perſon ; ſo. that State of Body is moſt healthful in 
which a Man is neither ſo red in the Cheeks as in the 
firſt, or ſo pale as in the latter. What is called the 
fanguine Conſtitution, when in a moderate Degree, Fo 

the 


1 this en will be rarely needed. 
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the moſt - healthful 4 but it is ſeldom called by that 
Name, l . it ſomewhat exceeds that 


5 Man ſhould firſt acquaint himſelf wth his Con- 
1 which. he may do by this ſhort Account, 
examining himſelf according to theſe Articles; and 
when he knows this, he is to manage his Diet in ſuch 
a Manner as to be continually improving his Health 
by moderating the Occaſions of whatever is redun- 
dant, whether Blood, Gall, or whatever. And thus 
he will efcape the murderous Hand of the Phyſician. 
The Regulation of the Diet, and the proper Uſe of 
Exerciſe, are the right Reſtorers of Health; the Ef- 
fect of Medicines is too violent; and with due Care 


I 


of Markaing 


A. V. | | 
AB Ll Pare for tbe Month of JANUARY, . 


Vs 


FE ſhall divide the particular Bill of Fare for 

ry Month under certain Heads, as we did 
the 884 Table of Proviſions, and in each enume- 
rate not only what Kind is in Seaſon, but what Parts 
or Joints are moſt handſome at Table; in what 
Manner they appear beſt, and with what Additions. 
We. ſhall begin with the moſt ſubſtantial. Soups are 
made from this Kind, and are now very proper. 


EE CLP 


ARTICLE 1. 


BUTCHERS MEAT. 
Beef is a. kind of Standard Diſh, and in Seaſch | 


more or leſs throughout the whole Year, At this 


Time the Sirloin, or ſome other good Piece roaſted, 
with Horſe-radiſh, or the Rump or Ach-Bone boild 


with Greens look well. From the ſame Source we 
have alſo for this time Tongue and Udder. A Briſket 
of Beef ſtew'd is alſo proper. 

A Chine of Mutton. roaſted is alſo good, or any 
of the other handſome Joint. 

Veal ſupplies many very good and proper Diſhes 3 
as the Loin, Neck, or Fillet roaſted ; the Knuckle 
boiled with Bacon and Greens, the Head: boil'd in 
the ſame manner, or roaſted, and Ragouts and Scots 
Collops. | 
Of Lamb we have the Leg boil'd. with Spinage, or 
the Quarter. /; 

From the Hog Kind we Wer the fon of Pork 


bpoil'd with Turnips, and Peaſe Pudding; and the 
Pig roaſted. There is alſo Bacam; for that is in 


Sealon all the Year, with Greens or Fowls, The 
Hog's Head collar'd is good; and the Pig col- 
lared; and the Collar of Brawn is a ſtanding Diſh'at 
this Time. Pickled Pork is alſo in Seaſon, and may 
be us'd as Bacon, and the Chine with a Turkey. 


To the Meat Kind we are to add the Hare in Sea- 
ſon now; and dry*d TAPE of various Kinds: as 


Side Diſhes. | 
"ARTICLE, I. Is E. 


8 * 


Fiſh in ſeaſon, now 4 g and T ench. "AAA the * 
freſh Water; and from the Salt Turbot, Soal, Floun- * 


der, Plaiſe and Dab, Cod, Scaite, T, hornback en, 
Whiting. There is alſo the pickled Sturg:0fts, -- 


N. 1. 1 ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE II. FO VLS. 


Woodcocks, Snipe, and almoſt all kind of wild 
Fowl are now in high Seaſon. All the Duck Kind: 


and from the Yard the Turkey and Chickens, which 


roalted, with Aſparagus, is an elegant Diſh. 
ARTICLE TY. 
GREENS and ROOTS. 


Greens and Roots in Seaſon in January are Cabbages 
and . Savoys, Carrots, Parſneps, Turneps, Potatoes, 
Leeks, Onions, Garlick, and SHallots; alſo Beets and 
Borecole, and Cellery, and Endive : Theſe are in the 
common Ground. From Hot-Beds there are Letuces, 


and young Salleting, as Creſſes, Turnep, Radiſh, 


Muſtard, and Chervil; Coriander, Tarragon, and 
Young Mint: And there will be Aſparagus upon the 

eds made in November; there are alſo Skirrets' the 
white and red, and purple Brocoli, Salffy and Scor- 
zonera, Sorrel, Parſley, Sage, Thyme, and Winter Sa- 
vory. There are alſo Coleworts, and Sprouts from the 
Cabbage and Savoy Stalks; and finally Cardoons, Spi- 
nach, Leaves of the white and red Beets for Soops 
and other Uſes ; and Muſhroons. 


ARTICLE V. PRUITS. 


We ſee the Land and Waters afford plenty of Mi. 


viſions at this Seaſon, nor can we want Herbs and 
Roots: Fruit is one of the Articles leaſt numerous 
at this dead time, yet we are not without a Supply for 
the Table. There are ſeveral excellent Pears in Seaſon 
now, as the Leſſacherie, Colmar, Virgoleuſe, Am- 
brette, Epine d' Hyver, St. Germain, St. Auſtin, 
Winter Beurre, Citron d'Hyver, Rouſſelette d'Hyver, 
Francreal, and Bugi; the Rouville, Patail, Beſiy de 
rr Caiſſoy, 


1 
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Caiſſoy, and the Beſi de Cheaumontelle, Theſe are 
for eating; they keep them on Eſpaliers, where they 
hang longer than on Walls. For baking there are 
the Cadillac, the black Worceſter Pear, the Engliſh 
Warden, and the Pickering. 

Apples in Seaſon at this time are the Golden Pip- 
pin, Nonpariel, Golden Ruſſet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, 
and Pile's Ruſſet ; the French Pippin, Harvey Ap- 
ple, Kentiſh Pippin, Holland Pippin, Aromatick 
Pippin, and Kirton Pippin; the Winter Pearmain, 
Monſtrous Rennet, Pear Ruſſet, and Aromatick 
Ruſſet; the John Apple, Winter Queening, and 
Pomme Roy. 

Beſides the Pear and Apple Kind, there are Nuts, 
Almonds, Services, and Medlars. Grapes are alſo 
to be had with proper Care: The Way is to cut the 
Bunches with a Knot or Shoot, and hang them eve 
rate in a dry airy Room. 

Theſe are the Things in Seaſon for the Month of 
January. The Houſekeeper ſees what ſne may com- 
mand, and we ſhall proceed to ſhew her how ſhe'is 
to chuſe, and afterwards how to order them. 


CHAP. VI. 5 Y Fa 


Of the Art of Marketing and chuſn ng Fol 
Provifions. e 


H E great Number of Anicles will neceſſarily 
render this a long Chapter, but we ſhall ſeparate 
it into ſeveral Diviſions. We have ſhewn what is in 
Seaſon in January, and the Houſekeeper is to conſider 
what ſhe will purchaſe : the next Care is how to chuſe 
it, for there are good and bad of all Kinds; and if 
the Proviſion is not good in itſelf, no dreſſing can 
make it ſo. Thoſe who ſell are ready to impoſe 
1 the Buyer, * is therefore to be guided by juſt 
C 2 Rules 
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Rules. in ever Article, and muſt truſt to her own 


| Reaſon, not eir Speeches. We ſhall begin with 
Butchers Meat. 


ARTICLE . 
of chufing * B E E F. 


In order to buy Beef, the firſt Thing is to "RED 
rightly what are the Joints and Pieces. 

The firſt Diviſion is into three Parts, the Quarters, 
the Head, and the Entrails. 

The Quarters are two, the Fore and the Hind; in 
the Fore Quarter there is the Haunch ; this is a large 
Piece, and includes what may be called four Joints ; 
theſe are, the Clod, the Marrow-bone, the Shin, and. 
the Stickin ꝓiece. Next to the Haunch comes what is 
called the L gof Mutton Piece; this has Part of the 
Blade Bone. Then there are theſe four, the Chuck- 
Rib. the Briſket, the Fore Ribs, and: the Middle 

ib. This laſt is what is called the Chuck Rib. 
Theſe Pieces compoſe the Fore Quarter. 

In the' Hind Quarter there are fewer, but they * 
much finer Pieces; there are the Sirloin, the Rump, 
the Thick Flank, the Thin Flank, the Veiny Piece, 
the Chuck Bone, the Buttock, and the Leg. 

After theſe Quarters may be named the Head, 
which conſiſts of the Cheek, Tongue, and Palate 
and the Entrails, which are, the Sweat-bread and 
Kidneys ; then the Skirt and Tripe; of theſe Kinds 
the Double, the Roll, and the Reed Tripe, 

Beef is of three Kinds, Ox, Cow, and Bull. The 
firſt is vaſtly the beſt, the latter ſcarce ever brought 
to Market. As to Cow Beef it's Degree of Goodnels. 
depends upon the Age; a Cow paſt Uſe is fattened 
and killed, and this is poor; But the Beef of a young 
Heifer is very nearly as good as that of the Ox. The 
Houſekeeper is therefore to buy Ox Beef, or young, 
Heifer: We ſhall not adviſe = to take che Butcher's 


c | Word, 
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Word, but ſhew how ſhe may know one from the 
other. In this Article of Marketing to avoid per- 
plexing the Memory, we ſhall ſpeak only of thoſe 
Ting gs we have before mentioned as being in Seaſon 

is Month, and afterwards in. the proper Months of 
the others, 

The Grain of Beef i is 2 1 great Mark; Ox Beef has 
a fine open Grain; Cow Beef a leſſer; and Bull Beef 
the cloſeſt Grain of all. When Ox Beef is perfectly 
fine, the Lean is of a bright red, the Fat whitiſh, 
and the Sewet perfectly white. When this Beef is 
young, the Fat is foft and oily. 

The Lean of Cow Beef is paler than the Ox, che 
Bones are ſmaller; as to the Fat, that is no Mark, 
for it is rather whiter than in the Ox. To know 
whether it be young preſs it with the Finger. In the 
Heifer Beef the Mark will riſe and fill up at once, 
not ſo. in old Cow Beef. 

As to Bull Beef it is of a dark os and ſo hard the 


Finger will ſcarce r it; the Fat is We: and. has 
a ſtrong Scent. 


"A&R: T; II. MUTTON. 


The Sheep is divided into three Parts like. the Ox, 
the, Quarters, the Head, and the Entrails. 

The Fore Quarter contains the Shoulder, Neck, 
and Breaſt; the Hind Quarter, the Leg and the Loin; 
except when the two Loins are cut together, Saddle- 
Faſhion; the Head and Entrails are uſually ſold to- 
gerher, the latter being called the Pluck, This con- 
7 70 the Liver, Lighes, Heart, Sweatbread, and 

elt. - 

More Care is required in cone Mutton chan, 
Beef ; for beſides that it is of ſeveral Kinds, as Beef, 
according to the Age, Condition, and Sex of 
Creature, it is very often diſtempered, The Rot is 4 
common Diſorder in Sheep, and the Fleſh of ſuch a8 
have it is unwholſome. To know this, face the 

Our 
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Colour of the Meat; the Lean is very pale coloured, 
and the Fat yellowiſh, and the whole is looſe at the 
Bone. For trying it farther, let it be ſqueezed hard, 
and there will come out ſome Drops like Dew upon 
the Surface. To know whether Mutton have not 
been kept too long, examine in this Manner ; ſeek 
for the Vein in the Neck in a Fore Quarter, and ob- 
ſerve it's Colour; it ſhould be red or Violet coloured; 
it is always thus when the Meat is perfectly freſh ; if 
it looks yellowiſh, the whole is going; and if it be 
green, it is too far gone for Uſe. The Fore Quarter 
_ conſiſts of the Neck, the Breaft, and the Shoulder; 
the Hind Quarter is compoſed only of the Leg and 
the Loin, or the two Loins may be cut together; 
this Piece is called a Saddle of Mutton from it's 
Shape, reſembling a Saddle; and when it is ſmall fat 
Mutton, this is an excellent Joint. This was the firſt 
Kind that was cut ſo; they now cut the largeſt and 
coarſeſt Meat in that Manner, and it looks very well; 
to know whether this Part be ſweet ſmell under the 
Kidney ; if any thing be amiſs, it will be perceived 
there. A good Method alſo is to bend the Knuckle. 
of the Leg; if that be ſtiff, the Meat is freſh ; but if 
it be very limber, tis a very ill Sign. 5 
As to the different kinds of Mutton, the fineſt is 
that which feeds upon dry hilly Paſtures, where the 
Air is clear and the Graſs ſhort and ſweet; this is 
ſmall and finely flavoured, and the beſt Age for kill- 
ing is between five and ſix Years. Moſt of the Mutton 
that is eat, is ſpoiled by being killed too young. 
Meather Mutton is beſt. The Fat of this is white 
and firm, and parts eaſily from the Lean; and the 
Lean is of a fine Red and a proper Firmneſs, neither 
ſo hard as not to give Way under the Finger, nor ſo 
ſoft as to wrinkle upon being touched; the beſt Mut- 
ton is that which feels tender and ſomewhat firm, and 
that when dented with a Finger quickly riſes again. 
Ram Mutton is like Bull Beef, but it is oftener Bla 7 
the Lean is very red and of a rough Grain, and the 
Fat is ſpungy. The 
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The longer Mutton is kept, provided it be n 
the better, eſpecially a Leg. 


ART. III. VEAL. 


The Calf is divided, like the Sheep, into the fore 
and hind Quarters, the Head and Entrails. The fore 
Quarter contains, in the ſame Manner, the Shoulder; 
Breaſt, and Neck, and the hind Quarrer, the Leg and 
Loin : But the Leg i is uſually divided into two Parts, 
the Fillet and the Knuckle. Ba 

The Head is ſplit, and ſold entire, and in haly 8. 
The Entrails are very fine; all together they are calle: 
the Pluck, but they are ſold alſo ſeparate ; they are the 
Heart, Liver, Lights and Milt, the Skirts, and the 
two Sweet-Breads. 

As to the Choice, firſt obſerve that the Bull-Calf, 
and Cow-Calf differ, the latter being much the fineſt ; 
Then beſides this natural Difference, there is a great 
deal owing to theArtifice of the Feeder and the Butcher; 
for they uſe more in Veal than in any other Article. 

The Bull-Calf has a firm, reddiſh, and ſomewhat 
larger Grain, and the Fat is wrinkled : The Fleſh of 

the Cow-Calf is whiter, evener, and of a finer Grain, 
and the Fat ſmooth, 

They wrap up the Veal in Cloths to whiten it, and 
therefore the Buyer muſt ſmell if it be not muſty. _ 

| Veal taints ſooner than any other Meat, therefore ſhe 
wiſe ſee that it be not going when bought, for then 
it will ſoon be gone. The Loin taints under the Kids 
ney, and the Neck and Breaſt at the upper Part, this 

is the Place therefore to be examined. The Rules laid 
down for Mutton hold alſo here, the ruddy Colour of 
the Neck Vein, and the Stiffneſs of the Knuckle Joint, 
are Proofs of Freſhneſs. When there is a blackiſh 
or greeniſh Look on any Part, it is ſurely going. 
Good Veal, if ever ſo young, has a proper irmnefs, 
_ when it is ſoft and flabby it is decaying. The Sweet- 

Bread is always good when it is firm and dry, when 
it is flabby and c — it is ſpoil'd. For 
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For the of a Calf's Head examine the Eyes, 
if they be plump and lively it is freſh; if funk- in or 
ed it is 5 


ART. IV. LAM B. 


Lamb is divided in the ſame Manner as Mutton, 
into the fore and hind Quarters, the Head and En- 


_ trails but under this laſt Head there is ſome Diſ- - 


tinction. The fore Quarter is the Neck, Breaſt and 


Shoulder, which are uſually roaſted together, the 


"IR. 
r 


Quarter being conſidered as a Joint. In the hind Quar- 


ter are the Leg and Loin, but they are often ſeparated. 
Houſe Lamb is in high Seaſon this Month. The 


Head and common Entrails are uſually ſold together, 
under the Name of Head and Pluck, or Head and 
Appurtenances. But there is the Fry alſo; this 1s. 
compoſed of the Lamb-Stones, Sweetbreads, Skirts, 
and the fineſt Part of the Liver. Lamb is to be 
choſen as Veal; the Quarters by the Sweetneſs under 
the Kidney, and Freſhneſs of the Neck Vein, and by 
the Firmneſs of the Knuckle: Joint. The Head is to 
be choſen by the Eyes, as the Calf's; and the En- 
trails by ſmelling. | 


ART. V. PORK 


We have obſerved that the Hog is to be conſider'd | 
in three Conditions; for Bacon, the Porker, and the 
Sucking Pig. We ſhall hereafter treat of the Bacon 
Hog and of the Pig e we here ſpeak of 
the Porker. 

This is divided as the others into tlie fore and hind 
Quarters, the Head and Entrails ; but there is great 
Difference in the cutting up of theſe ; in the fore Quar- 
ter there is the Fore-Loin and the Spring ; ; and where 
the Porker is large they cut a Spearrib. The hind 
Quarter conſifts of the Leg and Loin. The Head is 
"ye the Hog's, and is frequently ſous'd ; the Entrails 
are 
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are numerous, and ſeveral of them together are called 
the Haſlet; this properly conſiſts of the Liver and 
Crow, and the Kidneys and Skirts, rolled up in the 
Caul. The Chitterlings are alſo to be counted a- 
mong the Entrails, and the Guts which ſerve for 
Sauſages. 

The Age of the Porker is a great Article, for if it 
be too old the Meat is bad; but there is a farther 
Caution alſo neceſſary, the ſame as in Mutton, for the 
Porker, like the Sheep, is ſubject to Diſorders, which 
render the Meat unwholeſome. We ſhall ſnew how 
to chuſe it ſo as to avoid both Faults. 

When the Porker is young, the Skin is tender, the 
Fat fine and ſmooth, and the Lean ſoft and moiſt. 
When this is harſh, the Fat firm, and the Skin W 


| it is old. 


When there are a great Number of ſmall Kernels in 
the F at, the Creature has been diſtempered z this is 
nearly rotten, and ſhould not be eaten, for it is un- 
wholeſome. + 

One Thing in particular makes the Pork bad, that 
is when the Hog has not been gelt till he was grown 
up. This ſhould be done while they are very young, 
and the Fleſh is then always fine and tender; the 
Fleſh is otherwiſe harder and reder than of the right 
Porker, and has a very diſagreeable Rankneſs. The 
Skin of this Sort of Pork is thicker, tougher, and 
coarſer than that of the other, and does not ** ſo 
cloſcly to the Fleſh, 

To know whether Pork be freſh we judge in the 
ſame Way as in other Meats, by the Sweetneſs ; it 
taints firſt at the Bone that comes out in the Hands 
and Legs, and if one thruſts a Finger in there it will 
be ſure to make a Diſcovery on ſmelling when taken 


out. When it grows ſtale alſo, the Skin iS SP 
and flabby. | 


„ D e ART. 
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ART. VI. | 
Of the BACON HOG. 


The grown Hog is divided differently from all 
other Beaſts, becauſe of the Bacon, and other parti- 
cular Uſes, as Ham, pickled Pieces, and the like. 

The principal Pieces for cating freſh are three, the 
Spearrib, the Chine, and the Griſkin; the principal 
Entrails are called the Liver and Crow, which are 
good fried, and the Feet and Ears are good ſouced; 
the reſt is as the Porker, and need not be repeated. 

As to the Choice of the freſh Meat it is altogether 
the ſame as that of Pork; but there are particular 
Ways of judging of Bacon. 

| When it is good the Fleſh ſticks cloſe to the Bones, 
and the Fat and Lean ſtick cloſe to one another, If 
this be not the Caſe it is bad, and *tis ſuſpicious that 
the Hog was not found. 

The next Care muſt be, that the Bacon be not 
ruſty, nor tending to it; to find this, examine the 
Fat that lies next to the Rind, if that be duſky it is 
bad, for it ſhould be as white as any other Part; the 
Lean alſo ſhould be red and firm; when it is ſoft and 
pale the Bacon is getting ruſty. . 


WRT WIL Of £6. 


We have done with thoſe Meats that are cut and 
ſeparated into Joints, and come to Animals ſold 
entire. i | 

The roaſting Pig is not divided at all, and very 
little is to be ſaid as to it's Choice; it ſhould be young, 
fat, and newly killed ; it is not like other Meats that 
are good as long as they are ſweet, the Pig loſes Part 
of it's Goodneſs every Hour after it is killed; to be 
in Perfection it ſhould always be killed in the Morn- 
ing to eat at Dinner. 


ART. 
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AR TI VIII. 
Of the HA R E. 


The Hare is conſidered in two Lights, in Reſpect 
of it's Age, and it's Freſhneſs. 

The Age diſtinguiſhes it into. two Kinds, the Le- 
veret and Hare, and it may be thus known. 

Feel the fore Legs, and there will be found a Knob 
on each in the Leveret, which comes out in the grown 
Hare ; obſerve the Cleft of the Lip, if it be ſmall 
and cloſe tis a Leveret ; if wide, large, and ſpread- 
ing, *tis an old Hare. Next examine the Ears, if 
they tear eaſily the Hare is young; if they be tough 
it is aa old one, Laſtly, look to the Feet, if the 
Claws be cloſe and ſmooth tis a Leveret; if far apart 
_ ragged the Hare 1 is old. Theſe Rules will never 

ail 
4s to the Freſhneſs it is thus known if the Body 
be ſtiff and the Fleſh pale, it is newly killed; when 
the Fleſh is blackiſh, and the Body limber, it is 
growing ſtale; but *tis never bad till it ſmells. 


Rr. 
Of i V FE. 


The Rabbit is like the Hare in Shape, and it 1s fo 
be examined in the ſame Manner ; it's Goodneſs de- 
pends upon it's being young and ſweet. | 

To know the Age, examine firſt the Fur, if that 
be delicate and lie ſmooth, it is a Sign of Youth; - if 
it be rough and ſtaring, *tis ſuſpicious the Rabbit is 
old. Next look to the Feet, it the Claws be ſhort 
and ſmooth it is a young one; if they be long, and 


eſpecially if they be rough and raggedzylncre 1s no 
Doubt but it is an old one, 


D 2 1 
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To judge of the Freſhneſs, firſt ſmell that it be not 
muſty ; then ſee that the Fleſh be white, clean, and 
dry, and the Joints ſtiff; when growing ſtale, the 


Joints become limber, and the Fleſh damp and 


flabby. 


 ©-HA Þ. VI 
Of Store Diſhes, and the Manner of chufng them. 
2 


ND ER the Denomination of Store Diſhes, come 
choſe Articles of the Fleſh or Fiſh kind, which 
are kept in the Houſe to be ready on all Occaſions. 
Some of theſe can only be bought, becauſe we have 
no Opportunity of making them, as Sturgeon and the 


like; others may be either bought or made, as Hams, . 
ſome being foreign and others Engliſh. We ſhall 
hereafter. deliver the Method of making ſuch as can 


be prepared at home : In this Place we are following 
the Directions given in the laſt Chapter for chuſing 
freſh Proviſions, with ſuch as are proper for theſe. 
This Section treats only of Marketing. 


ART. I. Of ST URGE ON. 


Sturgeon is a vaſt Fiſh, ſometimes brought freſh ta 
Market, but moſt uſually pickled; it is not compa- 
rable when freſh to what it is when well pickled, but 
we have a great deal that is very poor, and of little 
Flavour. To chuſe it, ſee that it be firm and of an 
even Grain; to try this, cut it evenly through with a 
ſharp Knife, if good it cuts tough and firm, and ſeems 
a little oily : if bad, it will break and fall into Pieces, 
and feel harſh and brittle. The Colour alſo is a good 
Rule for judging; it ſhould be white, with here and 


there a blue Vein, and the Griſtles blue; ſuch as is 
brown or yellow is bad. Finally, a good Way of 


knowing its Value is by the Skin; when Sturgeon is 
N | fine 
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fine this is tender, well-colour'd, and feels ſoft ; but 
when it is harſh, tough, and dry, tis an ill Sign. 
The Smell of Sturgeon alſo ſhews its Goodneſs, for 
when perfectly fine, it has a light pleaſant Scent ; and 
when bad, it is rank, heavy and diſagreeable. There 
is no Article that requires more Care and Nicety in 
the Choice than Sturgeon, for when perfectly fine, it 
is one of the moſt delicate Fiſh in the World, but 
when it is at all defective, tis very poor, and often 
quite diſagreeable. | 


A I 
Of PICKLED SALMON. 


Three Things ſhew the Goodneſs of Pickled Salmon; 
Firſt, the Brightneſs of the Scales and their ſticking 
faſt to the Skin. Second, the Firmneſs of the Fleſh; 
and, third, its fine red Colour. When the Scales rub 
off eaſily, and have a dull Aſpect, the Fiſh has been 
bad when pickled ; and if the Fleſh be whitiſh, crum- 
bly, and break in little rough Flakes, it has been ill 
pickled, or in a bad Seaſon. When Salmon is per- 
fectly fine, the Fleſh always is gloſſy, and as it were 
olly, and it parts in large regular Flakes, with a de- 
licate and lively Colour, 5 


4 
Of PICKLED HERRINGS. 


The Goodneſs of a Pickled Herring is known by 
the Colour of the Bone and the Texture of the Fleſh : 
To try them, let them be cut open to the Back; if 
the Fleſh be mellow, ſoft, and oily, and of a good 
clear Colour; and the Bone looks clean, and be either 
white, or of an agreeable red, they are good. If the 
Fleſh be dry, and the Bone looks muddy, they 


are bad. 
ABS. 
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ART. Iv. 
Of RED HERRINGS. 


Red Herrings are known to be good by their Co- 
lour and Smell; they ſhould be of a bright, clean, 
yellowiſh Hue, and look gloſſy : The Smell ſhould 
be briſk and pleaſant, and when cut open, the Fleſh 
ſhould eafily Part from the Bone. When they are of 
a dull Colour they have been ill kept, and when the 
Bone will not ſeparate they are never good. 


. 
e DD: 


The Cod is known to be good, in ſome Degree, 
like the others already named; the Fleſh is to be mel- 
low, ſoft, yet firm and oily ; and the Bone is to ſepa- 
rate eaſily. Theſe are the great Marks of Goodnels ; 
the Fleſh ſhould break naturally in large and hand- 
ſome Flakes, and muſt not look harſh : the Back- 
Bone muſt come away freely, and the Colour of the 
Fleſh muſt be a clean good whitiſh : The Smell alſo 
aſſiſts in judging, for when it is rank it is never good. 
The larger and ſounder the Flakes, always the finer 
and more delicate the Fiſn. 


RN. 


Ling is to be choſen by its Thickneſs and Colour, 
that which is thickeſt about the Head is beſt; and the 
true Colour is a fine pale yellow: It ſhould have a ſoft 
even Skin, and part from the Bone regularly ; and 
there ſhould be ſome Mellowneſs in the Fleſh. When 
the Skin is rough, and the whole Fiſh very hard and 

dry, it is not good. Theſe Rules will ſerve alſo for 
_ judging of all Kinds of ſalted Fiſh whatſoever. 


ART, 
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ART. VII. Of HAMS, 


All Hams are ſo far of the ſame Kind, that they are 
made in the ſame general Manner, and are liable to 
the ſame Defects ; ſo that one Rule will ſerve for judg- 
ing of them all. The Faults of Hams are to be taint- 
ed or ruſty; this is to be tried by running a Knife 
into them. Let a Carving-Knife with a ſharp Point 
be thruſt deep into the Middle of the Ham, on the 
Inſide under the Bone, and obſerve how it comes 
out; firſt ſmell to the Hole, and if there be an ill Scent 
at it, the Ham is altogether bad: If the Knife come 
out clean, and the Flavour on ſmelling to it be fine, 
the Ham is perfect: But if it be daubed and ſmell 
rank, it is a Proof that the Ham is damp and tainted 
within. Feel alſo that the Ham be dry, and that the 
Fleſh ſtick to the Bone. | 


ART. VIII. Of BRAWN. 


No Brawn is fine but what has been made from a 
young Boar ; if he be old it is too hard, and if a Bar- 
row or Sow were uſed inſtead of a Boar, the Brawn 
never has due Firmneſs. Examine the Rind, if that 
be firm it is Boar Brawn : but if .it be too hard the 
Boar was over aged, and it is not ſo good. A very 
thick Rind allo ſhews it was an old Boar, and a very 


ſoft Rind that it was Sow or Barrow Brawn, which is 
always vaſtly inferior. | 


SECTION 
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3 CT. UI. 
Of Culem. 


H E Miſtreſs of a Failly 1 now 100 what 

' Proviſions are in Seaſon, and how ſhe is to 8 

chuſe them. We ſuppoſe them bought, and good in { 

their Kinds, and are to enter upon the main Subject of | 
this Work, the dreſſing of them. In all Studies it is the 
regular Practice to begin with the plaineſt and eaſieſt 
Things, and from theſe to ariſe to ſuch-as are more 
difficult. We ſhall follow the ſame Method here, 
firſt treating of Roaſting and Boiling, and thence 
leading the Cook to the moſt — and difficult 

Made Diſhes. | £ 


a W «a % 


Ar. VI. 
= Lanig. 


FO Sa is 1 che firſt Article in all Cocker 

this let the Beginner keep always in her Mind, 
and for the firſt Preparation toward roaſting, let the 
Spit be clean. 

It mult be properly cleaned, that is with harmleſs 

Things; ſome rub-their Spits with Brick Duſt to get 
off the Dirt; and others greaſe them with Oil to keep 
them from ruſting. Neither of theſe is to be allowed, 
for they give a Taſte to the Meat. 

| Let'the Spit be cleaned with Sand and Water, no- 

bs thing elſe. When it has been ſcowered thus, let it be 

3 well waſhed with fair Water, and dried with a clean 
Cloth; this is, true Cleanlineſs, and is the firſt In- 
ſtruction toward * 1 


he 
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The Fire is to be prepared as well as the Spit; and 

for this two Things are to be regarded, that it be 
made up in Time, and that! it be proportioned to the 
Service. 
* Ie Chymiſts talk of their ſeveral Degrees of 
Fire, but the Cook has more Need to regard them, 
The ſame Fire that will roaſt a Sirloin will parch up a 
lighter Diſh. 

If the Thing to be roaſted be thin and tender, let 
the Fire be lictle and briſk ; when a large Thing is to 
be roaſted, let there be a ſound good Fire made 
ready. 

Let the Cook ſee that her Fire be all the while clear 
at the Bottom; let her give it a gentle Stirring before 
ſhe lays the Thing down; and when it is half done let 
her remove the Spit and Dripping-pan back, and rouſe 
it up thoroughly, that it may briſk up for the finiſhing 
with Spirit. When the Steam from the Meat is drawn 
toward the Fire, tis a Sign it is near done. 
This is all that need be ſaid of Roaſting in general. 
We ſhall deliver the particular Rules for ſe parate 
Things under theſe ſeveral Articles. 


1 ARTICLE I. 
07 ROASTING of BEEF. 


The Fire being proportioned. to the Piece to be 
roaſted, the time will be different in ſome Meaſure 
according to the Seaſon. The ſame Piece will be 
twenty Minutes or half an hour longer roaſting in 
froſty Weather than in Summer. 

In general the Time will be thus proportioned to the 
Quantity; a Piece of ten Pounds will take an Hour 
and a Half; one of twenty Pound Weight three 
Hours ; ; and fo in Proportion : But the thicker the 
Piece is in proportion to its Weight, the longer it 
muſt be down. This difference is Fer to be re- 
garded, but it is but little. 
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The Top muſt be paper'd : it muſt be well baſted 
all the time it is doing ; and ſprinkled with a little 
Salt. When it is near enough done, the Paper muſt 
be taken off: and then it muſt be carefully baſted, 
=_ little Flour lightly ſprinkled over to make it 
rot 

The proper Garniſh for Roaſt Beek i is Horſe-radiſh 
clean and freſh, and fine ſcrap'd. | 


Amer Il. 
of MUTT 0 N. 


Some Difference is to be made in the Roaſting of 
Mutton, according to the Joint. If it be a Loin, a 
Saddle, or a Chine, which is the two Necks together, 
it mult be papered in the ſame Way as Beef, but the 
other Joints need not. 

As Beef requires a large ſound Fire, Mutton re- 

ires a briſk and fierce one: It is never well done 

unleſs it be quick and clear. : 
A great Error in roaſting Mutton is the uſing too 
much Flour when it is baſting. This clogs up the 
Pores of the Meat, and robs it of the fineſt of it's 
Flavour. A little ſhould be us'd; but Moderation 
is the Rule. 

A very good Way of ination a Loin of Mutton 
is in the Manner of the Breaſt, ſkinning it, and roaſt- 
ing it brown without Paper. 

As to the Time : a Leg of fix Pound will take an 
Hour ar a quick Fire; one of nine Pound an Hour 
and a Halt. A ſmall Saddle will take an Hour and 
a half, a large one ſhould be three Hours down by 
Way of preparing it. A Shoulder, according to 
its Weight, takes about the ſame Time with a Leg, 
it any thing a little leſs. A Neck, when large, re- 
quixes an Hour, when ſmaller leſs Time. 


ARTICLE 
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AR T. H. YEA. 


In Veal a particular Art is required to roaſt it 
brown. The Fire muſt be the ſame as for Beef in 
Proportion: A ſound large Fire for a large Joint, and 
a briſk one for a ſmaller. When the Loin or the 
Fillet are roaſted, the Fat muſt be paper'd to preſerve 
it. The Breaſt muſt have the Caul over it to pre- 
ſerve it, and the Sweetbread muſt ſkewered on to the 
back Side. 1 | 

Let the Joint be at ſome Diſtance from the Fire to 
ſoak thoroughly, and then draw it near to finiſh it 
brown. | © | | : 

When it 1s firſt laid down it is to be baſted with 
butter, and when it is near enough it is to be baſted 
again, and lightly drudged with a little Flour; this 
will froth it up. The Caul is to be taken from the 
Breaſt when it is near done, and it is to be frothed and 
browned up where it was covered, as other Joints. 

A Joint that weighs ſix Pounds requires an. Hour 
and Half to do it properly, for it muſt not be burnt 
up before it is ſoaked through. A thick Joint of 
twelve Pounds will require three Hours; but if thin- 
ner, the Time muſt be leſs in Proportion. 


ART. IV. Of LAMB. . 


Lamb is a delicate tender Meat, eaſily ſpoiled-1n 
the dreſſing; but none ſhews a good Cook more, or 
looks better when done well. As all Pieces of Lamb 
are ſmall and delicate, the Fire muſt be little and 
briſk ; it muſt be papered on the Outſide, and baſted 
with Butter ; Halt an Hour will dreſs any Joint of ic 
ſingly, unleſs the Leg, and that being a little thicker 
requires three Quarters ; an Hour will be required to 
a ſmall fore Quarter, but when it is large it will take 
an Hour and Half. The Fire muſt. be kept clear all 
the while. | ke: 
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ART. v. Of PORK. 


M'ore ĩs to be ſaid about the roaſting of Pork than 
any other Meat; and we ſhall acquaint the common 
Cook that ſeveral particular Rules are to be ob- 
ſerved about it. Fs 
In the firſt Place, let her take particular Care it be 
enough done; other Meats are unpleaſant when not 
enough, but Pork is unwholſome: The beſt Rule 
about Time 1s, that a Piece of eight Pound requires 
two Hours, or if it be thick ſomewhat more. : 
When a Loin is to be roaſted the Skin muſt be firſt 
_ lightly ſcored croſe-wiſe, to make the Crackling 
better. When a Fpearrib is roaſted, let ſome Sage 
be ſhred ſmall, and as it is baſted with Butter and a little 
Flower the Sage is to be ſprinkled over it. | | 
A Leg is more common boiled, but managed as it 
ſhould be, it is excellent roaſted : The Way is this, let 
it be parboiled firſt ; when taken out of the Pot let it 
be ſkinned, and then baſted with Butter as it roaſts 
and inſtead of ſhred Sage alone, let there be a Mixture 
made of Sage, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and Bread- 
Crumbs, and let it be ſprinkled with this from Time 
to Time as it roaſts. Apple Sauſe-is common with the 
Spearrib, and ſome ſtuff the Knuckle of the roaſted 
Leg with Sage and Onion, Pepper and Salt, but this 
which they call a Mock-Gooſe is a coarſe Diſh ; the 
beſt Way when a Leg of Pork is roaſted in this gen- 
teel Manner is, to put a little made Gravy into the 
Diſh with it, and the Crumbs that fall off into it will 
make Sauce with that. b . 
The Spring is commonly boiled, and the Griſkin 
broiled, but they are both much better roaſted. The 
Spring ſhould be roaſted like a Pig; but young Pork 
1s beſt for this Uſe. When the Griſkin is roaſted a 
Mixture of Sage, Pepper, Salt, and Crumbs of Bread, 
is to be made, and the Meat is to be baſted with But- 
ter, and ſprinkled over with this as it is doing. No- 
thing ſhould be eat with this but Muff ard. 
2 CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Boiling, 


BN 18 che Dreſſing Things by Means of Water, 
as Roaſting does it by the naked Fire; this is 
the whole Difference, but in general Boiling is the eaſi- 
eſt Way, as it requires leſs Nicety and Attendance. 
To keep the Water really boiling all the Time, to 
to have the Meat clean, and to know how long is 
required for doing the Joint, or other Thing boiled, 
comprehends almoſt the whole Art and Myſtery. 
There are a few other Rules relating to particular 
Things, which we ſhall deliver in their kh mars . 


ART. * 
of bun BEEF. 


We have named what are the 00 Cautions to 
be obſerved in boiling, and we ſhall explain the prin- 
cipal of them in a few Words under this Article. 

Beef is ſometimes boiled freſh, and fometimes ſalted; 
and this makes a neceſſary Difference. When it is 
| freſh, it is to be put into the Water when it boils 
- ſalt Beef muſt be put into the Water cold, and fo 

et on. 

Care muſt be taken that the Water really boils up 
all the Time it is doing, otherwiſe the Cook will be 
deceived in the Time. As it boils there will riſe a Scum 
to the Top of the Pot ; this is partly the Foulneſs of 
the Beef, and partly of the Water. It muſt be care- 
fully taken off, and on this depends the greateſt 
Nicety in all boiled Things; the oftener it is 
ſcummed, and the cleaner the Top of the Water is 
kept, the cleaner will be the Meat; for if let alone it 
ſoon boils down, and, getting into the Water = 

{ticks 
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to the leaſt; a Quarter of an Hour for every Pound 


ſhould be to make up a Fire accordingly, that will laſt 
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ſticks to the Meat, and gives it a coarſe, ſlovenly, 
and dirty Appearance. As to the Time required for 
the boiling of Beek, a Piece of twelve Pounds will re- 
quire — Hours, and ſo a larger or ſmaller Piece 
muſt be allowed Time in Proportion from the biggeſt 


of 7 is s a good Allowance. 


ART. I. 
To Boil V E AL. 


| Veal being more eaſily diſcoloured than Beef re- | 
quires greater Care in the boiling; let the Water be 
clean, the Pot clean, and the Fire good and clear. 
A ſufficient Fire ſhould always be prepared at firſt, _ N 
not to be always mending it. 5 

Let the Veal be put into the Water cold, and begin 
to reckon the Time from it's firſt coming to boil. 


A Piece of eight Pounds requires two Hours to boil it, 


and the others in Proportion, adding a Quarter of an 
Hour for every Pound more, or taking a Quarter 


away for every Pound leſs. Let the Pot be carefully 


ſcummed all the Time Veal is boiling, and let nothing 
be boiled _ it. 


ART. III. 
To Boll MUTTON. 


Let the ſame Caution be obſerved as in Veal, for 
the Delicacy of all boiled Meat is to come clean to 
Table. The Time required for a Piece of eight 
Pounds is two Hours, as in other Meats, and the 
Time is to be more or leſs according to the greater or 
leſſer Weight, as on the other Occaſions. 

When the Cook knows what Time is required, 
according to the Size of the Joint, her great Care 


juſt ſo long without mending, or without much 
ſtirring. x | ART. 
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ART: IV. 
70 Baill HOUSE-LAMB. 


All Cooks ſee the Neceſlity of ſending boiled Meat 
clean to Table, but they take wrong Methods; the 
common Way with Lamb is to wrap it up in a 
Cloth, but this ſmothers it, and the Meat never has 
either it's true Flavour or Colour. Let the Cook ob- 
ſerve the Directions we have given for boiling in the 
other Articles, and ſhe will not fail in this, without 
the Cloth. | 

Let the Fi ire be a ſound, good, ad clear one; let 
the Pot be large and the Water clean, and enough i in 
Quantity; then put in the Lamb cold, and ſet it on. 
In this Caſe there will riſe very little Scum, and that 
will be eaſily taken off. As to Time, the ſame is re- 
quired as for Veal or Mutton, and the Lamb will 
come out of the Pot as white as Snow, and will have 
a Colour and Flavour that it never has when muffled 
up for Fear of Dirt; the beſt Way is to keep out all 
Dirt, not to defend the Meat againſt it. 

Tis ſingular that almoſt all Meats require the ſame 
Time in Proportion to their Quantity for boiling. 
Lamb takes very nearly as much as Beef, a Quarter 
of an Hour for every Pound is the general and proper 
Allowance. | 

Common Cooks don't know how to imagine this, 
and they are therefore commonly miſtaken about 
Lamb; they know the Time a Joint of Mutton, or a 
Piece of Beef would require according their Sizes, and 
they allow the Lamb leſs. This is the Reaſon that 
one ſcarce ever ſees a Leg of Lamb that is not rere at 
a common Table. Better Cooks know better. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. X. 


Of Breiling. 


Peng may very well be conſidered as an addi- 
D tional Article to Roaſting. It is of the ſame 
Kind, the naked Fire being uſcd, and the Difference 
being more in the Inſtrument than any Thing elle : It 
is one of the ſmalleſt Articles in Cookery, but we 
propoſe to omit nothing. The Advantage of Roaſt- 
ing above Broiling is plain, becauſe it is out of the 
Way of the Smoak ; whereas broiled Things are ex- 
poſed to it, if there be ever ſo little. It is for this 
Reaſon that moſt of thoſe Things we uſually broil, eat 


better roaſted : However, as there are ſome real Uſcs 


of this Way of Cookery, and ſome very good Diſhes 
prepared by it, we ſhall here give the needful Direc- 


tions of doing it well, as on the other Occaſions. 


Cleanlineſs is as eſſential here, as in any Article of 


Cookery : and the briſkneſs and clearneſs of the Fire 


is half the Matter; it depends upon four Things, a 
clear Fire, a clean Gridiron, a quick Eye to watch, 
and a ready Hand to turn. Very frequent turning is 
neceſſary to ſome Things, and very little to others; 


this we ſhall ſhew under the ſeveral Heads: But the 


great Article is to watch the Time of their being pro- 
perly done. | 


As the having Things hot that are broiled is a great | 


Article of their Value, the Cook ſhould always ſet a 
Diſh to heat as ſoon as ſhe lays on the Thing to broil 
and ſhe muſt never haſten in any Manner any thing 
whatever that is broiling, it only makes Smoak and 
a miſchievous Flame. "Theſe are all the general Di- 


reactions needful to broiling. We come now to 


* 


the Particulars. 


ARTICLE 
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of Broiling B E E F. ST EAR S. 


Let the Steaks be cut about half an Inch thick, 
ſprinkle them over with a little Salt and Pepper, and 
ſet a Diſh over a Chafing-diſh of Coals to be ready 
for them; put a clean Gridiron upon a briſk Fire, 
and lay on as many as it will conveniently hold, not 
to croud it. When properly laid on, let them remain 
without turning till done on one Side, for Beef Steaks 
require leaſt turning of any broiled Thing whatſoever. 
Often turning them only waſtes their beſt Gravy. 
When they are thus done on one Side, let them be 
carefully turned, and there will ſoon riſe up a fine 
Gravy on the other; let them lie till they are enough, 
and then take them carefully off, without ſpilling the 
Gravy, for it is the very beſt Thing in the Diſh. 
This is the Way of broiling them plain. Some who 
love a high Flavour with every Thing, ſhred a few 
Shallots and put into the Diſh where the Steaks are 
to be laid on. e 1 


A R T. H. MUT TO N CHOPS. 


There is a great deal of Difference in the broiling 
of theſe, from the Practice we have adviſed for the 
other. As Beef Steaks muſt be kept on with little 
turning, for Fear of waſting their Gravy, Mutton 
Chops muſt be often turned becauſe of their Fat. 5 

Let the Chops be moderately thick, and the Skin 
taken off; place a clean Gridiron at a little Diſtance 
above the Coals of a very clear Fire; ſtrew ſome Salt 
over the Top of the Fire, and lay on the Chops; 
have a Diſh upon a Chafing Diſh of Coals ready to 
receive them, turn them often, and when they are 


well browned and frothed, ſend them up hot a few at 
a Time. 


N-. Ul. . ART. 
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ART. III. PORK STEAKS. 


= Let the Fire be extremely clear, and the Gridiron 
" raiſed a little above it, lay on the Steaks and turn 

| them frequently ; let them be ſoaked before they be- 
gin to brown, then finiſh them up as the Mutton. 


"boy wii . 
To Brol a PIGEON. 


3 Lay the Pigeon whole upon a ſmall clean Gridiron, 
and turn it frequently without pricking it, let it ſoak 
a little at firſt, then criſp and brown it up, and it 
will be very fine and full of Gravy. 


CHAP. . 
—_ Of Frying. 


AFTER broiling we are to mention frying, 
| though little need be ſaid about it. It is a coarſe 
and greaſy Kind of Cookery, in Faſhion in the Coun- 
try, where there are great Appetites and ſtrong Sto- 
machs, but 1s at preſent entirely left off in genteel 
Families, except for nice Things, and in a particular 
Manner; theſe we ſhall ſhew how to dreſs in their pro- 
per Places, but we here treat only of plain frying. As 
nothing ſhall be omitted that can be ufeful to a 
Servant in any Rank or Condition, we here give 
the Rules' for doing this. Frying Meat anſwers 
the Purpoſe of broiling, but not ſo well; the Heat 
of the Diſh is a great Matter, ſo that there muſt al- 
ways be a Chafing-diſh of Coals ready to ſet it over, 
that the Meat may be put into it hot. Let the Frying- 
Pan be clean, and the Fire briſk and clear, for Smoak 
will get in if there be any. W > 1 


ART. 
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Ar 
To Fry STEAKS. 


Let the Steaks be cut thinner than for broiling, and 
when a Diſh is ſet over a Chafing diſh of Coals, ſhred 
an Onion into it with a very little Water; put a Piece 
of Butter into the Pan, and when it is melted put in 
the Steaks peppered and ſalted; when done a little, 
turn them, and repeat this as Occaſion requires. 
Finally, add a very little Flour, and then put them 
into the Diſh. Some fry the Onion with the Steak, 
but this makes it ſtronger. Many other Things are 
fry*d, but all in the ſame Manner; there is one parti- 
cular, and that we ſhall, for this Reaſon, give ſe⸗ 
N this is Tripe. 


A R T. II. 
To Fry T RIP E. 


Firſt make a Mixture of grated Bread and Yelks of 

Eggs tolerably thin, then cut the Tripe into Pieces of 
the Bigneſs of one's Hand, ſet a clean Frying-Pan 
oyer the Fire, when it is ready put the Pieces of Tripe 
into the Egg and Bread, and cover them over with it; 
then put them into the 'Pan, and turn them as there 
is Occaſion z they will at length be of a very fine 
brown; take them carefully out of the Frying-Pan, 
lay them upon a Diſh warmed for that Purpoſe, and 
drain them well; then put them upon another clean 
warm Diſh, and ſend them to Table. Send up Butter 
and Muſtard mixed in a Cup for them. 


F 2 | _ CHAP. 
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3 KING is one of the leaſt conſiderable Articles 

in Cookery, but yet it deſerves a Place in ſuch a 
Wor? as is intended to be compleat upon the Subject. 
„As to the baking of Pies and Puddings, that will 
be directed under thoſe ſeveral Heads. The Quick- 
neſs or Slackneſs of the Heat is the great Article, and 
as that is proper for each Kind, it will always be 
named. We are here to mention it as a Manner of 
| drefling Meat withour any covering of Cruſt ; and'we 
| ſhall give two Inſtances in which it ſucceeds ex- 
tremely well. 


Put into a large and ſtrong earthen Pan a Quart of 
good ſtale Beer; put to this two Onions with Cloves 
ſtuck in them, half a dozen in each, a Spoonful of 
whole Pepper, two Blades of Mace, and a Bundle of 
ſmall Herbs. 

Chop and hack to Pieces a Leg of Beef, and add as 
much Water as will ſerve to make the Liquor enough 
To cover it. 

Rub a Piece of brown Paper over with Butter, tie 
the Pan down with this and ſend it to the Oven, with 
Orders that it be very thoroughly baked. 

The Gravy that comes with this may be ſtrained off, 
and it will ſerve for all Kinds of Soups, thickened with 

a Piece of Butter rubbed in Flour. When this Gravy 

is ready in a Houſe, a Soup may be made at any time 

in afew Minutes. Some eat the Leg of Beef as it thus 
comes from the Oven, and it is that Way a very good 
Thing ; but let it be dreſſed up in the following Man- 
ner, and it becdmes a very elegant Diſh, 1 


I. To Bale a LEG of BEEF. 
| 


Strain 
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Strain off the Liquor from the Meat when it 
comes Home from the Oven, and keep it for Soup 
- and other Uſes. Pick the Fat and the Sinews out of 
the Meat, put it into a Saucepan with a Quarter of a 
Pint of the Gravy, and when it is hot add a Glaſs of 
red Wine and a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour and a 
little Muſtard ; ſhake the Saucepan about as it * 
and when hot and thick ſend i it to Table. 


$.: To Bake 3 > 4 


Butter the Bottom of a Diſh well all over, then 
flour the Pig all over, and rub it over with Butter 
ſend it to the Oven without any other Addition, and 
when it is to be drawn out have a Quarter of a Pound 
of Butter in a coarſe Cloth, rub it with this all over _ 
while it is hot, and then put it into the Oven again 
for a few Minutes z this will ory it then take it out 
and lay it in another Diſh. 

Cut up the Pig in the Diſh, and pour the Gravy - 

that runs, into a he add to it Half a Pint of 
Veal Gravy, and the Far that is in the Diſh wherein 
the Pig was baked; put in a Piece of Butter rolled in 
Flour, and this with the Brains and Sage in the Belly 
makes a very good Sauce. Many prefer a Pig, thus 
dreſſed, to one roaſted ; but there is always a Taſte 
from the Cloſenefs of the Oven. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Sauces. 


* F 
FE is to little Purpoſe that a Servant knows how to 
roaſt and boil it ſhe cannot make the common 
Sauce that is to be ſent up with her Meat or Fowls. 
We ſhall here give the ſeveral Kinds moſt generally 
uſed ; and, in the ſucceeding Numbers, we ſhall 
enlarge greatly upon this Head. 
ART. 


* 
— 


1. Egg Sauce. 


Boil four Eggs hard, chop them fine, and put 
them into a Baſon; melt ſome Butter very thick and 
fine, and pour it upon them; ſtir them up together 
and the Sauce is made, 

Gravy ſhould be put in the Diſh when the Egg- 
Sauce is ſent up in a Baſon. We have ſhewn the 
Method of making this before. | 


2. Muſhroon Sauce. 
Pick a Pint of Muſhroons very clean, waſh them, 


put them into a Saucepan, and put to them one Blade 
of Mace, a little Nutmeg, and a ſmall Pinch of Bay 


Salt; add a Pint of Cream and a good Piece of Butter 


rolled in Flour ; ſet them on a gentle Fire and let them 
broil ſome little Time, keeping frequently ſtirring 
them ; when they are enough lay the Fowl in the 
Diſh, pour this Sauce in, and garniſh with Lemon. 


3. Celery Sauce. 


Set on a Saucepan with a Pint of Water, pick and 


waſh a Bunch of Celery, cut it into the Water in thin 
Slices, and let it ſtew till it is tender; then add one 
Blade of Mace beaten to a Pap, grate in a little Nut- 
meg, and add a ſmall Quantity of Pepper and Salt. 
Let theſe ſtew a little together, then put in a good 
large Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, and ſtir it about 
as it melts, let it boil up together, and then put it 
into the Diſh, It is good with Fowl, Turkey, or 
Partridge. | | 4 

There is another Way of making Celery Sauce 
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with Cream, which we ſhall ſhew in a ſucceeding | 


Number. 


4. To 
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| 4. To draw Gravy, 


Lay a ſmall thin Piece of Bacon at the Bottom of 
a Stew-pan, cut a Pound of Beef, Veal, or Mutton, 
very thin, and lay it upon the Bacon cut a Carrot to 
Pieces and ſprinkle over it; ſet it on the Fire, and let 
it ſtew two or three Minutes alone, covered : Then 
pour in a Quart of boiling Water, and add an Onion 
chopped to Pieces, a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, Half a 
Dozen Pepper Corns, and a Couple of Blades of 
Mace : Laſt of all, add a Cruſt of Bread well toaſted, 
and cover it up. Let it ſtew ſome Time over a flow 
Fire, and when it is enough, throw in a Piece of But- 
ter rolled in Flower, then ſeaſon it with Salt, and 
ſtrain it off. I 3; 
We ſhall frequently mention Gravy in the made 
Diſhes of this and the ſucceeding Numbers, and this 
Way it is to be made from any Kind of Meat, ac- 
cording as directed in the particular Diſh, 


| | 5. To melt Butter. 


There is more Nicety in melting Butter well, than 
is commonly imagined, and nothing is more vexati- 
ous than to have it ill done, Cleanlineſs and Care 
are the two great Articles. a 

A Silver Sauſe- pan is fitteſt for this Purpoſe : When 

the Cook has not that, let her take Care what ſhe uſes 
be well tinned. Then put into it a Spoonful of cold 
Water; ſhake in a little Duſt of Flour, and add the 
Butter cut in Slices that it may melt readily ; ſhake 
it round frequently, but always one Way, otherwiſe 
it will oil: When the Butter is all melted let it ſtand 
quietly and boil up: This will make it ſmooth and fine. 
Freſh Butter melts better than ſalt; and the leſs 
Flour the better, ſo it juſt thicken the Water. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XIV. 
Of SOUPS and BRO THS. 
_—_ and Soops differ in their Degree of Strength, 
| and in the Number of their Ingredients ; and 


Soops are richer and have more. We ſhall treat of 
theſe ſeverally, beginning with Broths, as the more 


familiar and eaſy, and as they naturally lead to the 


Art of making the others. But before we enter 
upon either, it will be proper to give ſome general 
Directions. 


In the firſt Place, take Care that de Greens and 


Herbs of every Kind be perfectly well cleaned, and to 


them proportion theſe and the other Ingredients i in due 


Manner one to another, that no particular Taſte is 


ſtronger than the reſt ; the Art in this is to make a 
fine, mixt, and nice Reliſh from them all, and that 
only can be done by preventing one Taſte from 
prevailing over the reſt. 

See that the Sauce - pan or Pot be perfectly clean, 
that it does not want tin in any Part, and there be 
neither Greaſe left upon it from the laſt Time it was 
uſed, nor Sand from the Scowering. 

Proportion the Water that is put in to the Quan- 
tity of Meat and Ingredients, regarding the ſort of 
Fire you intend to uſe, for that muſt give the Rule, 
If you intend to have a briſk Fire, and to boil them 
; thoroughly, then a great deal more Water muſt be 
put in than you intend to have Broth ; but if it be 
to ſtew gently, then little more Water necd be put 
in at firſt than is expected at the End; for when the 
Saucepan i is covered cloſe, and the Fire gentle, very 
little is waſted. 

In moſt Caſes this gentle Way of ſtewing is beſt, 
for both the Meat and Soup eat the better for it; but 


thexe is no Rule univerſal. There are ſome Broths 


which 
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which muſt be boiled briſkly, as we ſhall ſhew under 
their particular Heads. 


to Mutton Broth. 
Cut a 8 Neck of Mutton in two, put the 


ſcrag End into a ſmall Pot with five Quarts of Water, 
let it boil well, and ſkim it for ſome Time, then put 


in an Onion, a Bundle of Sweet Herbs, and a Cruſt. 


of Bread; Let theſe boil together an Hour, and then 
put in the other Half of the Mutton, and with it a 
Couple of Turneps, ſome Marygolds and ſome chop- 
ped Parſley, If more Turneps are to be boiled, do 
them in a Saucepan by themſelves, otherwiſe they 
. will be too ſtrong in the Broth for the other Ingredients. 

Let it boil till the Mutton is enough, juſt nn it 
with a little Bay Salt. | 


. Peaſe Soop. 


Set on a large Pot with three Gallons of Water, 
put in four Pounds of lean Beef from any coarſe Part 
chopt to Pieces, add Half a Pound of Bacon, a large 
Bunch of Mint, a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, and a 
Quarter of an Ounce of whole Pepper. Let it boil 
an Hour, then put in a Quart of ſplit Peaſe, and the 
green Tops of a large Bunch of Celery : Let all theſe 
boil together an Hour more, then ſtrain off the Li- 
quor, put it into a large Saucepan, and put to it five 
Heads of Celery, cover it up, and let it boil till there 
is but about three Quarts of it remainin | 

While theſe are toward the End of their Boiling, 
cut ſome Bread into {mall Dice, and ſome Bacon in 
the ſame Manner, throw theſe together into a Stew- 
pan, and fry them till they are brown ; put theſe to- 
gether into the Soop Diſh, then ſeaſon up the Soop 
| with Salt, and pour it in; rub a little * N 

into it, and ſend it FRE to . 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Gravy, and Porce-meat Ball. 
1. 70 Make Gravy. 


be a little Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, and Win- 
ter Savoury, but not very ſmall, cut an Onion 
into moderate: Pieces, and mix with them; then add 
two Blades of Mace, four Cloves, and Binn whole 
Pepper; mix all theſe together: Toaſt a Piece of Bread 
very brown, and cut a ſmall Carrot 1 into four Pieces 
by ſplitting. 

When this is ready, take a Pound of the lean Part 
of Beef, cut it croſs and croſs with a ſharp Knife, 


ſtrew ſome Flour upon it, and a little Bay Salt: Put 


a Piece of Butter into a Stew-pan, when it is melted 
over the Fire, put in this Piece of Beef thus prepared, 
and fry it till it be all over brown; have a Tea-kettle 


of Water boiling on the Fire, and as ſoon as the Meat 


is brown, pour in a little of the boiling Water, ſhake 
it well round, and then fill it up with the reſt of the 


boiling Water, and when it is well ſtirred about, 


throw in the Ingredients; cover it up cloſe and ſet it 
to ſtew; taſte it after a Time, and ſee when it is rich 
enough. It muſt waſte a good deal, but this Quan- 


tity will make a Pint of fine Gravy. 


There are other Gravies to be made from different 


Meats, which we ſhall explain in ws Uh 
Numbers. 


2. To thaw Butter, 


Burnt Butter is an excellent Ingredient for the thick- 


ening of Sauces; we ſhall frequently direct it to be 
' uſed; and this is the Way to make it: Put ſome Butter 
in a Saucepan, boil it 0 it is brown, then ſhake in 


a little 
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a little Flour, ſtir it about, let it boil freely, then put 
in a little more, ſtir it again; and thus keep adding 
| Flour by a very little at a Time till the whole is thick, 


then pour it into a Gally-pot, and keep it in readi- 
neſs. It is an excellent Thing to be in readineſs for 
thickening brown Sauces, but it is too ſtrong for 
many Stomacns. „ 


3. To make Force- meat Balls. 


As we are now entering upon thoſe Diſhes that have 
particular Ingredients in them, we ſhall make it a Rule 
firſt to explain what they are, before we give the Re- 
ceipts in which they are ordered to be uſed. Thus we 
have done with Reſpect to the ſimple Ingredients, and 
we ſhall do the ſame with theſe. Force- meat Balls are 
thus made; cut a little Thyme, Suet, Marjoram, 


and Winter Savoury very fine; ſhred a little freſh 


Lemon Peel and mix with them, grate in Half a 
Nutmeg, and cut three or four Blades of Mace very 
fine, and add them to this Mixture.. Strew in a little 
Pepper and Salt, and then rub all well together that 


they may be perfectly mixed; then take Half a Pound 
of Veal, and the ſame Quantity of fine Beef Suet; 


cut them both ſmall, and then beat them very fine in 
a Marble Mortar. When they are come to a Paſte 
put in the reſt of the Ingredients, and ſtir and mix 
them well together ; then add the Yolks of two Eggs, 
beat all thoroughly up together, and then roll the 
whole into round or longiſh Pieces according to 
Fancy. 3 1 


Theſe are Force- meat Balls; they are of Uſe in a 


great many Made Diſhes; but they are to be dreſſed 


two Ways, as they are required for the brown or the 

white Kinds. 8 I} ab... 5 

When Force- meat Balls are for a brown Sauce they 

muſt be rolled in Flour, and then fried brown; if 

they be for a white Sauce, they muſt be boiled inſtead 

of fried. A little Water is to be ſet on in a 9 | 
G2 or 
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for this Purpoſe, when it boils, as many Balls as are 


wanted for the Diſh muſt be put in, and they will be 
enough 1 in ſix Minutes. 


Of Made- Diſhes. 


F theſe there are a great Multitude, and a very 
rich and pleaſing Variety. No general Direc- 
tions are to be given about them, becauſe each has its 
own paritcular Manner ; we ſhall therefore give the 
Receipts by which all that are at this Time in Uſe are 
made, in the moſt elegant Manner, and add ſeveral en- 
tirely new; delivering in each Month thoſe which are 


to be made, either from Butcher's Meat, or the T hings 


then in Seaſon. 


To boil a Sia of Beef the French Way. 


When a Rump of Beef is deſigned for this Uſe, it 
muſt be cut accordingly ; the principal Article is to 
faſhion the Bone ſo that the Meat may lay as flat as 
ic | in the A The Butcher muſt chop it cloſe 
for that Purpo 

A Rump f. Heifer Beef thus cut is fitteſt for the 
Purpoſe: Boil this Half an Hour in the common Way, 
then take it up, lay it in a large deep Pewter Diſn; 
cut ſeveral deep Gaſhes in it along the Side, rub theſe 
well within with Bay Salt and Pepper; then cut four 
good Onions very ſmall, take out the Hearts of ten 
'Lettuces, cut them ſmall, and put theſe in, with a 
good Piece of Butter rolled in Flower : Pour a Quar- 
ter of a Pint of rough red Port over the Meat, that it 


may run into the Gaſhes, then ſet the Diſh over a 


Chafing-diſh of good hot Coals, with ſome Pieces of 


Fur of to keep it alive; when it is ſtewing put in a 


int of bailing TP. let i it ſtew a little longer, then 
pour 
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=_ in a Pint of the ſame red Port Wine. All the 


ngredients are now in, and the Diſh mult be cover'd 


_ cloſe}; it muſt thus ſtew an Hour and a Half, the Fire 
being kept up pretty regularly all the Time, but mo- 
derate ; after this remove it from the Fire, and ſend it 
up to Table without any Addition. 


2. To force the Inſide of a Sirloin of Beef. 


Chop a Pound of Suet very fine, add to it, three 
8 of a Pound of grated Bread; add to them half 
a Nutmeg grated, and two Shalots cut fine, ſome 
Thyme, Lemon- peel ſhred, and ſome Pepper; mix 
theſe well together, and add to them half a Gill of 
red Wine. 5 


When theſe are prepared, ſpit a fine Sirloin of Beef; 


then raiſe up the Fat of the Inſide gently and care- 


fully with a tender Hand, and a ſharp Knife; take 


out all the Lean, cutting it cloſe to the Bone, chop 
this ſmall and then mix it well with the other Ingre- 
dients, adding another half Gill of red Wine. When 
all is well mixed, put it into the Hollow that was 
made by taking out the Lean of the Beef; cover it 
up carefully with the Skin and Fat, ſkewer it down 
with long and ſlender Skewers, and cover it with 


Paper. Roaſt it in the Way already driected in the 


Eighth Chapter, Page 33, and don't take off the Paper - 


at all, but bring the Meat to Table with it. 
When it is near enough ſhred a Couple of Shalots 
very fine, put them into a very ſmall Saucepan with 


a Spoonful of Water, ſtew them, and afterwards add a 


Gill of red Port Wine; boil theſe up, and then pour 


it into the Diſh where the Beef is to be laid: The 


Gravy mixing with this makes an excellent Sauce. 
3 lf Ragoo of Beef. 


Beef for ragoaing muſt be properly choſen : There 
muſt he no Bone in it. The Fleſh of a Rump cut 
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54 We BRITISH HOUSEWIFE. 
off is excellent; or a Piece of the thick Flank will 
do; or any other that is all Meat and has ſome Fat 


to it. Let it be a thick ſhort Piece, ; 


When this Piece of Beef is ready, make ſome Gravy 
in the following Manner : Take a Pound and a Half 
of ſome ordinary Piece of Beef cut ſmall, half a Pound 
of ſome coarſe Part of Veal, and a quarter of a Pound 
of Bacon. Cut the Bacon into thin Pieces, and 


throw it into a Pan of ſharp Vinegar. Let it lie there 
till thg other Ingredients are got ready. Cut an Onion 


into thin Slices, and ſhred ſome Thyme fine, with a 
ſmall Sprig of Winter-Savoury ; to theſe put half a 
ſmall Carrot, three Blades of Mace, a little Bay Salt, 
a little Pepper, and four Cloves : Put theſe Ingredi- 
ents into a Saucepan with a Quart of Water: Let 
them ſimmer a little; then put in the Beef, Veal, and 
Bacon, and let it boil till half is waſted. Toward the 


End of the Time put in a good Toaſt, brown and 


hard, but not burnt, and broke to Pieces. Give it 
a few Boils more, then ſtrain off the Gravy. | 
- Now flour the Piece of Beef that was laid ready for 
ragooing, and putting it in a Stew-pan with a Piece of 
Butter, fry it brown all over; when it is well browned, 
Pour in a Quart of Water, ſtew it well with this, and 
afterwards put in the Gravy which has been ſtrained 
off for that Purpoſe. When all is in, cover up the 
Stew-pan and let it ſtew gently ; after ſome time open 
it, put in an Ounce of Truffles, a Quarter of an 
Ounce of Morells, half a dozen dried Muſhroons, 
and two Spoonfuls of Catchup; after ſtewing ſome 
time with this, throw in a Couple of Artichoak Bot- 
toms and. half a dozen pickled Muſhroons : when 
this is done, let it have a Boil or two, then take 
out the Meat, lay it in a Diſh, and pour the Sauce 
over it. | | 

This is a troubleſome Diſh, and ſome, who are no 
Judges of the Principles of Cookery, may think it 
wrong for having ſo many Ingredients, ſeveral of 


which they may think uſcleſs; but it is from this 


Mixture 


— 
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Mixture of Taſtes, properly ſuited and proportioned, 
that we have the true high Flavour of the French 


Cookery. When this is done properly, no one In- 
gredient ! is taſted, but a fine mellow Mixture of all. 


4. Beef Eſcarlot. 


This is a very ſingular Manner of greſſing Beef, 
but it is a very good Diſh hot; and when cold is a 
retty and agreeable Thing to ſend up in thin Slices. 
1 t is thus made: Beat to a coarſe Powder half a Pound 
of Bay Salt, mix with it ten Ounces of common Salt 
and half a Pound of five- penny Sugar. With this rub 


a Briſket of Beef in the Manner for ſalting; when it 


is all rubbed on, lay the Meat in an earthen Pan and 
turn it every Day ; let it lie ten Days in the Pickle 
and then boil it; ſerve it up with Savoys or Peaſe- 
Pudding hot ; and with Muſtard, Pepper, and Vi- 
negar, cold. 


5. Scots Collops. 


Set in readineſs a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, 


ſome Muſhroons, the Yolk of an Egg beat up with 


a little white Wine and Half a Pint of Gravy. Theſe 
being prepared, cut ſome thin Slices of fine Veal, beat 
them gently with a Rolling- pin, grate a little Nut- 
meg over them, and dip them in the Yolk of an Egg 
beat up plain for that Purpoſe ; fry them in Butter till 
they are brown, and ſprinkle in a very little Bay Salt : 

When they are well browned pour away the Butter, and 
put in all the reſt of the Ingredients ſtir them well toge- 


ther, and when they are a little thicken'd: and well done, 


ſend. the Diſh up to Table. Scots Collops may 
be dreſſed in other Manners, which we ſhall ner 


hereafter. 


6. To ragoo a Breaſt of Veal. 


Set in readineſs the following Mixture: Take a Quar- 
ter of a Pint of Boer Gravy, add to it two Spoonfuls 


of 


- 
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of Catchup, and a ſmall Glaſs of white Wine, and 
throw in Half an Ounce of Truffles and Morells ; ſet 


this in a Baſon by you: then ſet on a large Stew- pan, 


put in about two Quarts of Water, a Bunch of ſweet 
Herbs, an Onion cut to Pieces, ſome whole black 
Pepper, a little Lemon- peel ſhred, two Blades of 
Mace, and three Cloves; into this put a Breaſt of 


Veal of a moderate Size, and let it boil till it is tender; 


then take it up, pull out the Bones, and boil it up 
till the Gravy is very good, then ſtrain it off: Put it 


into the Stew-pan again, and mix with it the Ingre- ** 
dients in the Baſon; let them all ſimmer together. 


Set on another Stew. pan with ſome Butter, flour the 


Breaſt of Veal, put it into this when the Butter is 


melted, and fry it till it is well browned all over; 
then pour away the Butter, and pour in the Gravy 
from the other Stew-pan to the Veal, at the ſame 
Time adding a few Muſhroons: Let all theſe boil 
together till the Sauce is rich as can be deſtred, and 

then ſend it up garniſned with Lemon. | 
Many put Force-meat Balls into this, bat they are 
of little Ute, becauſe the whole Diſh is of the James 
Nature. 
| 7. To flew a Knuckle of Veal. 


Waſh and clean a Knuckle of Veal perfectly well, 
and ſet on a Saucepan big enough to hold it, lay four 
clean Skewers acrofs at the Bottom, and then put in two 
Quarts of Water; put into this a Cruſt of Bread, an Oni- 
on cut to Pieces, ſome whole Pepper, three Blades of 


Mace, and a Sprig of Thyme, and the like of Sweet- 
marjoram; then put in the Knuckle, cover the Sauce- 


pan and ſet it on a briſk Fire, let it boil about ten Minutes, 
then remove it to a deader Place, and keep it juſt ſim- 


mering for two Hours; it will then be enough, put 10 


in a Diſh, ſtrain the Broth and pour over it. 


| 8. To boſh Mutton. 
There is not any Thing in which the Cook may ſo 


much indulge her Fancy as in a Haſh ; for eK any 
Thing 
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Thin may be put into it : But we ſhall here lay down 
an eaſy and ric 


into very thin Slices and put into it, firſt ſtrewin 
it a little F Hur, and at the ſame Time tx 
Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, ſet this upon a ſlew 


Fire, then cut a Shallot fine, and chop a few rant ; 
FE 7 


and a Couple of Girkin Cucumbers, and one Bla 


Mace; when the Fleſh has ſtewed a little, put in theſe, 


ake them about, and let it do a little more; chen 
put in a Spoonful of Walnut Liquor and Half a Glaſs 
of red Port Wine, ſhake all together over the Fire, 


and let it ſtew a very little longer : When it is dne, 
Bay ſome toaſted Sippets in a Diſh and pour it in. 


E HAF. 
Of Puddings. 


A Suet Pudding. 


four Eggs, beat them up with a Pint of Milk 
and a ſufficient Quantity of Flour; add to theſe beaten 


Ginger, Pepper, and Salt to the Tafte ; then into 


another Pint of Milk put the Suet; mix theſe well to- 
gether, and when the whole is mixed together it muſt 


be pretty thick, and if Flour enough has not been 


put in at firſt, more muſt be added to bring it to a 
right Thickneſs. It will take two Hours boling. 


2. 4 Plumb Pudding for boiling. 


Cut a Pound of Suet moderately fine, break ei os | 


Eggs, and take all the Yolks and half the Whites, 


grate the Crumb of a Penny Loaf, then add to it a Tea 


Spoonful of powdered Ginger, half a Nutmeg grated, 


a little Salt, and; a, Pound of Flour, Set in Readineſs . 


nl. H a Ping 


Method. Make half a Pint of good = 
Gravy, put this into a Sauce-pan, and cut the Meat {A 
in 4 


UT a Pound of Beef Suet very ſmall, break 
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- a Pint of Milk, beat up the Eggs, and mix with them 
half the Milk, then ſtir in the Flour and the Bread, 
- then the Suet and Spice. The proper Quantity of Fruit 
For this Pudding is a Pound of Currants and a Pound 
of Raiſins, and the Raiſins muſt be ſtoned, When 
the Bread, Flour, Milk, Eggs, and Spices are mixed 
together, put in the Fruit, and then add as much 
more Milk as is needful to get them into good Batter, 
but it muſt be very thick. This requires five Hours 


. 


bciling. 


* 


3. A Marrow Pudding. 


Break ten Eggs, beat up the Volks of all of them 
with the Whites of five, mix with theſe a Quart of 
Cream, and three Naples Biſcuits, grate in a whole 
Nutmeg, and add as much Sugar as will make it pa- 
latable. Mix all theſe well together, put a Piece of 
Butter in the Bottom of a Saucepan, then pour in this 
| Mixture, ſet it over the Fire, and ftir it till it is pretty 
| thick. Put a Quarter of a Pound of Currants into, a 
| Pan, pour a Pint of boiling Water upon them ; when 
| they are ſwelled and ſoft, take them out and dry them 
| a little in a Cloth, put them into a Bowl, and pour 
upon them the Mixture out of the other Saucepan, 
; ſtir them well together, and let them ſtand all Night. 


The next Day make ſome fine Paſte, lay a Covering 
of it in a Diſh, anda Rim round the Sides. Let the 
Oven be got ready, pour the Pudding into the Diſh, 
And juſt before it is put into the Oven lay ſeveral long 
and large Pieces of Marrow upon the Top, not fo cloſe 
as to make a Covering for the reſt, but be covered; 
therefore there is no Occaſion to beat the Mixture be- 

fore it is put into the Diſh. This requires but half 

an Hour baking. | I | 

4. A Beef Steak Pudding. 1: 

754 £4 mh: 
Shred fine a Pound of Suet, mix it well with half 
4 Quartern of Flour ; add ſome Salt, and then mix it 


up 
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up into a ſtiff Cruſt with cold Water. Roll this out, 


beat ſome Rump Steaks a little, and ſalt and pepper 
them, put them into the Cruſt, and tie it up in a 
Cloth; ſet on a Pot of Water, and when it boils put 
in the Pudding. If it be a large one, it will take fixe 
Hours doing; the ſmalleſt requires two Hours and a 
half. Mutton Chops may be dreſſed in the ſame 


manner, and ſo may Pigeons. 


| There are ſeveral little Cautions to be obſerved 
about Puddings in general, without a proper Care 
about which none of them can be ever well done. As 


to boiled Puddings they are frequently ſpoiled b 
Careleſsneſs about the Cloth. We have ſet out wit 


recommending Neatneſs and Cleanlineſs as the firſt 
Article in Cookery, and it is in nothing more neceſ- 
ſary than here. Let the Cloth be perfectly clean and 
free from any Taſte of the Soop, for that is full as 


bad as Dirt. 


Before the Pudding is put into it let it be dipped in 


hot Water and floured. 


As to the tying, the Nature of the Pudding makes 


a Difference; if it be a Batter Pudding it muſt» be 
tied cloſe, but if it be a Bread Pudding it is to be 
tied looſe. 5 BY 

See that the Water perfectly boils before the Pud- 


ding 1s put into the Pot, and let it be ſtirred about 


from Time to Time, to prevent it's ſticking to the 
Bottom. | 


In the mixing up of Batter Puddings Care is to be . 
taken to avoid Lumps, and this is the beſt done h7 
mixing the Flour with à little Milk firſt, and after- 


wards putting in the other Ingredients a little at a 


time. A very good Way is to ſtrain a plain Pudding 
through a Hair Sieve, which keeps out all Lumps 


and other Matters. 


A great Blemiſh in theſe Diſhes is the finding the 
Treddles of the Eggs, which harden in boiling. TO 
be ſure of keeping theſe out it is proper to ſtrain the 
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Eggs after they are beaten up. 
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- When' Puddings are baked, every one knows the 
Diſni is to be buttered. before they are pit in; and the 
ſame Caution is to be obſerved in ſuch as are boiled 
in thinner Baſons, or oxher Veſſels, as is a very 
good Way: 129 


Pare a Dozen fine Apples, cut otit the Corès, and 
put then into # Saucepan with four Spoonfuls of Wa- 
ter; boil them till they are ſoft, then beat them well, 
and ftir in among them a Quarter of a Pound of 
Butter, ten Ounces of Loaf Sugar, beat theſe all well 
together, then ſqueeze in three Lethons ; pate two of 
the Lemons thin, and beat the Peel in a Marble. 
Mortar to a Paſte, beat up the Yolks of eight Eggs, 
and beat the pounded Lemon Peel in amotig them, 
then ſtir this in with the reſt. e 

Cover the Bottom of a deep Diſh with puff Paſte, 
and put ſome round the Edges, pour in this Mixture, 
and bake it in a ſlack Oven; when it is near d6ne, 

| throw over it ſome fine Sugar and put it in again 
to finiſh. | FEOF 
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6. A Rice Pudding. 


Cover the Bottom of a Diſh with puff Paſte, and 
run a little of it round the Sides; put a Quart of Milk, 
into a Saucepan, and with it a Quarter of a Peund 
of Rice, and a Stick of Cinnamon; boil it well, tiring 
it often, that the Rice may not burn to the Bottom: 
When the Rice is ſoft, ſtir in a Quarter of a Pound 
of freſh Butter, and as much Sugar as will ſweeten it 
agreeably; grate in a third Part of a Nutmeg, ſtir all 
well together, and when it is cold, put in four Spoon- 
tuls of; Rofe Water, and the Volks of eight Eggs 
beat up with the Whites of four of them, pour all into 
a Diſh and bake it. 3 ds 


CHAP. | 
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c H A P. XVIII. 
Of the Making of Paſte, and of Pics. * 
PASTE: is of ſeveral Kinds.according to the various 


Purpoſcs for which it is wanted ; ſome being 
light nd more tender, others ſtronger and firmer, 


each is beſt made | | 
1. To make Craft for large Pies. 


ſome richer and others * we  thall ſhew how 


Set on a large Saucepan of Water, and put into it 
Half a Pound of tryed Suet, and a Pound and Half 
of Butter; when theſe are melted, ſcum them off with 
a little of the hot Water, beat up the Yolks of three 
Eggs, mix them in a Peck of Flour, and make i wy 
Paſte with the Butter and tryed Suet and Liquor, 
they were ſcum' d together out of the Saucepany This 
will be a good light Cruſt, ; 


2. Standing Craft. 
Set a Peck of Flour in a large Diſh; tet on 2 


Saucepan with two Quarts of Water, and put to it 


ſix Pounds of Butter; when it is thoroughly melted 
ſcum it off into the F lour, with a very little of the 
Water, and keep working and pulling it into Pieces 


till it is cold, This is fit for large cold Pies. 


3. Puff Paſte. 


Rub Half a Pound of Butter lightly into a Quarter of 
a Peck of Flour, ſprinkle in a little Salt, and then add 
juſt as much cold Water as will be ſufficient to work 
it into Paſte; then roll it out, ſtick Pieces of Butter 
all over it and ſprinkle Flour over it; 3 roll it * 


; 
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then roll it out again, adding more Pieces of But- 
ter and more freſh Flower. Repeat this till you 
have got in a Pound of Butter, beſides that which 
was uſed at firſt; it will then be perfectly fine. This 
is the fine and proper Cruſt for all Sort of nice Pies, 
and for putting round baked Puddings. 


4. 4 Cruft for Cuſtard. 


+7 


Mix well together Half a Pound of Flour, a Quar- 
tern and Half of Butter, three Spoonfuls of Cream, 


and the Volks of two Eggs; let this Mixture ſtand a 
Quarter of an Hour, and then let it be worked up 
and rolled out thin. | 


2 


3. An Eel Pie. 1 Hr” 


Make a ſufficient Quantity of good Cruſt in ready- 
neſs; take Half a Dozen middle ſiz'd Eels, ſkin them 
gut them, and waſh them in ſeveral Waters; cut them 


into Pieces of a Thumb Length, and Seaſon them well 


with Bay Salt and Pepper; add four Blades of Mace, 
and grate over them a very little Nutmeg ; put all 
into a Diſh, and fill it up nearly to the Rim with 
Water, then put on a Cover of the Cruſt, and ſend 


it to be baked. It will require a good warm Oven, 


and ſome Time. 
e, e e e Phe. 


Make ſome good puff Paſte Cruſt, and lay an Edge | 


of it round a Diſh, pare a Dozen or two of Apples, 


quarter them and take out the Cores, lay them cloſe 


in Rows, ſtrew in ſome Sugar, and ſprinkle over them 
ſome Lemon Peel ſhred very fine; ſprinkle five Cloves 
in different Parts of the Pie, and ſqueeze Half a Le- 


mon among the Apples; then core another Parcel of 
tlie paired Apples, lay them in as the former, putting 
in a Couple of Quinces among them, cut in the ſame 


Manner, 
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Nine and put here and there a Piece; ſqueeze an- 
other Half of a Lemon, ſprinkle on more Sugar, and 
a few Pieces more of Lemon Peel. 

Boil the Parings and Cores of the Apples in ſome 
Water till it taſtes very ſtrong of them; put in ſome 
| Sugar after the Liquor is ſtrained, boil up this to a 

Syrup, and pour it into the Pie, then put on the Cruſt, 
and ſend it to be baked : When it comes in take off the 
Cruſt, and ſtir in ſome Butter, cut the Cruſt in little 

three-corner'd Pieces, and ſtick it up among che 
Apples. 

Another Way of covering it is with Cream, which 
is done in this Manner; break a Couple of Eggs, 
beat up the Yolks well with Half a Pint of Cream, ſtir 
in a little Sugar, and grate in a little Nutmeg; 
mix all well together, and poor it over the T op o of 
the Pie. 


7. A Herring Pie. 


Make ſome very good Cruſt, and cover with a 
Part of it the Bottom of a Diſh. Scale and gut ſome 
freſh Herrings, cut off the Heads and the Fins, waſh 
them very thoroughly, ſeaſon them with Pepper and 
Salt, and cut a little Mace very fine and ſcatter it over 
them. Lay a Row of Herrings in the Diſh, then 
pare ſome Apples and cut them into thin Slices with- 
out the Cores, ſpread a Covering of them over the 
Herrings, peel ſome Onions, cut them into Slices, 
and lay them over the Apples in good Quantity, put 


in ſome thin Pieces of Butter over the Onions, and 
then as much Water as will juſt wet the Fiſh; lay on 


the Cruſt, and let it be well baked. 


C HAAR AIG 
Of Side and Small Diſhes. 


* yy 


others that will come under the ſame Denomifia-' 


tion in our ſucceeding Numbers, may be made in 
ſmall 


G of the Made Diſhes already * 118 
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wall Quantities, and uſed in Side Diſhes. 

Chapter however is not for that the leſs needful, ow 

fk — others naturally N and fit only for 
es. 


0 ocks Combs „ 


Cut the White of a young Chicken, weigh i it, - ah 
put to it as much Bacon, and the ſame Quantity of 
Marrow; beat theſe together to a Paſte in a 
Marble Mortar; ſprinkle in a little Salt and Pepper, 
a little Nutmeg, beat all well again, and mix 

it up with Yolk of Egg to à proper Conſiſtence. 
When this is ready waſh and clean a dozen of Cocks 
Cambs, ſet them on in a Saucepan with a little Wa- 
ter, parboil them, then take them out, lay them in 
a Sieve to drain, open them only at the large End 
with the Point of a ſharp Knife, put in this prepared 


, Force-meat, and fill them with as much as can be 


ot . one of them. Set. on a Saucepan with 
put in theſe Cocks Combs. and ſtew 
them pores "half an Hour; cut in about three eb 
Muſhrooms, let it ſtew a little longer, then do 
half a dozen ſmall pickled Muſhrooms, 'brea 
188. ſeparate the Yolk, beat it up with a little Gone 
and mix it with the reſt, ſtew ĩt a few Minutes langer, 
ee into 4 ſmall Diſh. „ 


To dh. 15 4 cold Chicken, x 


Break three or four Eggs, ſeparate the Whites, 
and beat up the Tolks; ſprinkle into them a little 
chop'd Parſley, grate in -. little Nutmeg, and ſome” 
Salt, and as much Crumbs of Bread as will agreeably 
thicken it up: When this is read = ſet on a Stew-pan, 


| and beat in it a good Quantity of Dripping, then cut 
the Chicken into four Quartets ; when the 9 is | 
oats roll theſe. Jon well in the Mixture. be 
fore 3 when ** are „ * 
. 
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Fr 

or with it, throw them in, and let them fry to a fine 

Jy light brown.” 

+ While they are frying ſet on ſome rich Gravy in a 
Saucepan, put to it a Spoonful -vf Catchup, and 
thicken it up with a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour.” 

When the Quarters of the Chicken are well brown'd 

d lay them in a Diſh, and pour this A over chem. 

af Garniſh it with Lemon. 

A 

1 3. To bake an Ox's Palate. 

* | 

e. Clean nd waſh the Palate very carefully, chen cut 

88 each into half a dozen Pieces, put them into a Pan, 

1 and add a ſmall Quantity of Water, juſt enough to 

A cover them, throw in a dozen Pepper-Corns, one 

d Blade of Mace, two Cloves, a Bundle of ſweet 

d Herbs, and an Onion, mix theſe a little 1 in, and then 

e ſprinkle over the Top a few Raſpings, tie a brown 

h over the Pan and ſend it to che Oven. 
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t | begin with Jellies. Of theſe, ſome are made 

3 at any a of the Year, and are not intended for 


keeping. Others can only be made in certain e 
We ſhall den antes of both. | 
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8 ; 1 ; lier pr Jellies. 


; Nothing} is ſo common as the Name of Harthorn 
Jelly, but the Thing itſelf is not quite ſo general; it 
comes too dear and is too troubleſome in making for 
common Occaſions, but When made properly it is 
vaſtly ſuperior to any of the other Kinds. The true 
Way of making it is thus. 

Chuſe half a Pound of Hartſhorn Shavings, all of the 
large Kind, thin and fine; they commonly ſell a few 
of theſe and a great deal of ſmall Stuff to make the 
principal of the Weight, but that does not diſſolve ſo. 
eaſily, nor is ſo fine. 

Put this half Pound of Sanin into a Gallon of. 
pure Water, and ſet them on a clear good Fire in a 
large Saucepan to boyz when they have boiled an 
Hour take up a Spoonful of the Liquor, obſerve whe- 
ther it hangs in Jelly upon the — as it cools, if it 
does it is en z if not boil it longer. | 

When it is boiled enough ſtrain it hot into a Sauce 
pan, and add to it a Pint of Rheniſh and five Ounces 
of Loaf Sugar; break half a dozen Eggs, ſeparate the 
Yolks, beat up the Whites to a Froth, and pour it into 
the Jelly; let this boil a few Minutes, then ſqueeze | 
in four good Lemons, let it boil again, and when it 
looks curdled and white, it is then ready- to be ſtrained. 


Hang up a fine Flannel Jelly Bag, ſet a Baſon under | 


it, pour in the Jelly, and pour it back again when it 
is run through. Do this over and over, and it will at 
laſt be as clear as Chryſtal ; then pour it ia once more, 
have a freſh clean Baſon under it, ſet Jelly Glaſſes | 
by perfectly clean, and as it comes into the Baſon fill 
them with a Spoon. Fill half the Glaſſes this Way, 
and they will be perfectly clear and- without any Co- 
lour. Then pare a Lemon very thin, throw the Rind 
into the Baſon,add let the reſt of the Jelly be tinc- 
tured with it, This will give it a fine pale Amber 
Colour and a little F lavour. Fill the reſt 8 the Jelly 
Staller with this, | As 
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As to the Quantity of Sugar and Lemon [Juice 
every one's own Palate is the beſt Judge; ſome like it 
with more, ſome with leſs Sweetneſs ; but unleſs it be 


tolerably ſweet it is never perfectly good. n is real 
and true Hartſhorn Jelly. | 


ba Currant Fell. 


January is not a + Biakon fir ripe F ruit, ſo that no- 
thing of this Kind comes properly within the preſent 
Number of our Publication ; but as we promiſed to 
give one Inſtance of each Kind of Jellies, we have 
fixed upon this as the moſt familiar, and which will 
beſt fix on the Reader's Memory a general DE 
how they are to be made from all Fruits. 
Pick Currants clean from the Stalks, put cher in 
a Stone Jar, cover it down and ſet it in a Saucepan, 
put ſo much Water into the Saucepan as will reach 
half Way up the Jar, make the Water boil, keep it 
ſo half an Hour, then pour the Currants out of the 
Jar into a. Sieve, and their Juice will run through. 
To every Pint of the Juice put a Pound. of Sugar, fer it 
over the Fire in a preſerving Pan, keep ſtirring it till 
the Sugar is melted, and as a Scum riſes rake it off, 
let it boil till no more Scum riſes and a little longer, 
it will then be perfectly clear and fine; pour it into 
Gally-pots, and when cold cover it with white Paper 
dipped in Brandy; tie a white Paper alſo over the 
Por, and prick Holes in it with a n put ſome 


alſo i in Glaſſes. 
© QED Bt XXI. 
Of Creams and Syllabubs. 


1. Lemon Cream. | 1 


Cuuver ſome large freſh and fine Lemons, 
that have a thin and even Rind, peel five of 
them very thin and put the Peels into a Baſon. ſqueeze 

| I 2 the 
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the Juice of the Lemons upon the Peels, and add ta 


it half a Pint of clear Water; let theſe ſtand together 
all Night, the next Morning pour the whole into a 


Flannel Jelly Bag and let the clear Liquor run thro'; 


let it run into a clean Saucepan well tinned, put into 
it ten Ounces of the fineſt Sugar and ſet it over a flow 
Fire. Beat up the Whites of five Eggs, when the 
Gravy is warm put them in, ſtir them well about, if 
any Scum riſes take it off, and when it is juſt warm 
put it into Glaſſes, 


2. Whipt Cream. 


Break eight Eggs, ſeparate the Yolks, and beat 
up the Whites with half a Pint of Sack, put this 
when well mixed into into a Quart of Cream, and add 
a little of the fineſt Sugar powdered, to ſweeten it to 
your Palate. Waſh a Whiſk perfectly clean, tie a 


Piece of Lemon Peel in the Middle of it, and with 
this beat up the whole : As the Froth riſes take it off 


with a * and put it into the f 
. 3. 7 bips Duell. 


Diſſolve a Qarter of a Pound of the fineſt Sugar i in 
a Pint of red Wine, and another Quarter of a Pound 
in a Pint of Sack ; "Jet theſe ſtand by, and ſet a Row 
of Glaſſes for the Syllabubs by them. Put into a large 
China Bowl half a Pound of the fineſt Sugar beaten to 
a Powder, ſqueeze upon it two Seville Oranges and 


one Lemon, ſtir the Juice and the Sugar about that it 


may ſoften. and came towards melting them. Add 
half a Pint of Sack, ſtir all well together again, grate 
in the Peel of the Lemon and of one more, ſtir all 
about well again, then pour in a Quart of Cream; 
when all is together work 1 it up well with a fine clean 
Whiſk. 

Fill one half of the Glaſſes near half way up with 


: the ſweetened 5 aki and fr other half in the ſame 


manner 
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manner with the ſweetened Sack; then as the Froth 
of the Syllabub riſes with the whiſking, take it off 
with a Spoon and put it into the Glaſſes upon the 
| ſweetened Wine, and fill them as full as they will 

hold. . 12 


S 
Of the Oeconomy of a Table. 


CHAP, XXII. 
Of placing the Diſhes, 


"E have learned many little Arts of the French, 
VV and 'tis pity we do not a little more carefully 
follow them in this. The beſt Dinner in the World 
will have an ill Aſpect if the Diſhes are not properly 
diſpoſed on the Table, and in this we are very de- 
ficient. We have a John Trot Method, in which we 
go on with perfect Sameneſs; they have a great Va- 
riety. We acknowledge that we have learned a great 
deal of the Art of Cookery from them; why ſhould 
not we be as much obliged to them for this finiſhing 
Article, the Arrangement of the Diſhes upon the 
Table. We ſeem to look upon it as a Trifſe, but it 
is no more ſo than much of the Art beſide. To pleaſe 
the Palate is one Deſign of this Branch of Study, and 
to pleaſe the Eye is the other. We: ſhall give the 
Reader in this Chapter ſome general Idea of the Taſte 
of the Engliſh, and that of the French on this Head, 
and lead him toward the improving the common 
Method by a proper and reaſonable Imitation. 
It is the Cuſtom here to eat off ſquare or long ſquare 
Tables; the French in general eat on round or oval. 


We ſhall here find one of the firſt Occaſions of our 5 


Deficiency in this Reſpect. It is true that we ſit more 
ö N conveniently 


— - - 
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conveniently, but the French have vaſtly the Ad- 
vantage in the dif} poſing and cog their Ent- 


tainment. 


As great Entertainments are given more for Show 
than from any other Conſideration, ſomething ſhould 
be conſidered for the Appearance as well as or Conve- 


_— z we ſhould therefore imitate them in this Re- 


ect, eſpecially in grand Feaſts, and we may from 
10 lowing the ſame Train of Thought, improve a 

great deal in our common Tables. 

A great Painter has lately wrote to prove that there 
cannot be Beauty in ſtrait Lines: The Tables we uſe 
are compoſed of ſuch, and the Example was never 
more fully illuſtrated. The Form of the Table com- 
pels us to ſet: the Diſhes in the ſame Manner, that 
People may have Room for their Plates, and thus 


all becomes ungraceful. But ſomething may be done 


to avoid the neceſſity, even in this Caſe, of ſettin 


Things in Rows, tho? it has not yet been thought of. 


We ſhall firſt lay down the common Method of 
placing Diſhes upon the Table in England, and this 


for two Reaſons, as it will give the Houſckeeper a 
general Direction for doing it to Satisfaction; and as 


it will lead her better to underſtand the Improve- 
ments we propoſe on this Head. 


For two Diſhes, the beſt ſhaped Table is a pretty 
long Square, ſuch as will hold one at each End and 


two on each Side; and theDiſhes are placed one near the 


Top, and the other near the Bottom, with Room for 
Plates between, as at the Sides, only leſs. 


For three Diſhes, the Table ſhould be a broader 


Square, but ſtill oblong ; and one Diſh. is placed at 


the Top, and two Side by Side at the Bottom ; this 


is a very awkward Method: But three is an odd 
Number; two upon the Table at once, and one of 


them removed, does better. 


A Dinner of four Diſhes is ſet upon the Table thus ; 


there is one at the Top, one at the Bottom, and one 


on each Side, a vacant Space being left in the Middle; 
| this 
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this alſo has a raw Appearance, and the Vacancy 
ſhould be filled up with ſomething. 

A Table of five Diſhes is ſerved up in the ſame 
Manner exactly, only the fifth Diſh ſupplies the Va- 
cancy in the Middle. The beſt Shape of the Table 
for four Diſhes, is nearly ſquare, an d for five in this 
War perfectly ſquare. | 

Six Diſhes we rarely uſe, from five the Auen is 
to ſeven; and the Way of placing theſe is, three down 
the Middle, and two on each Side; the Diſhes thus 
ſtand in three Rows longwiſe, and the beſt F orm for 
the Table is ſquare. | 

From ſeven: the next Advance is to nine; we 1 
odd Numbers: In this Caſe the Form of the Table is 
ſquare, and one Diſh is ſet in che Middle and eight 
round it. 

Our next Step 18 uli; to enen Diſhes; far. 
theſe the Table is to be of a long ſquare, and they 
are placed in three Rows; five down the Middle of 
the Table and four on each Side. 

This is the uſual Way of placing Diſhes; let this be 
well fixed in the Memory for the preſent, becauſe by 
complying with theſe Rules the Houſekeeper will al- 
ways avoid Blame. We ſhall, in the next Number 
deliver the Method of the French, in placing their 
er amd yore: out Methods of Improvemens. Ez, 
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Ne Work is to be well done . proper ag 
In Order therefore to perform this well, there 


mult be a right Knife, and in good Order : The pro- 
per Kind of Knife for Carving is W PE in the 
N and Tharp Waal 
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ART. 1. 4 Turksy 


' To carve a Turkey, you muſt begin with the Les; 
raiſe this and open the Joint with the Point of the 
Knife ; when the Joint is opened, leave the Leg on; 
and cut down each Side of the Breaſt ; this is called 
lacing ; then open the Breaſt Pinion, but don't take it 
off; when this is done raiſe the Merry-thought, be - 
tween the Breaſt-Bone and the Top of it; after this 
raiſe up the Brawn, then turn it outward on both Sides, 
but dont break or cut it off. 

When the whole is thus prepared, cut off the Wing 
Pinions at the Joint next the Body, and ſtick each 
Pinion in the Place where the Brawn was turned out, 
but cut off the ſharp End of the Pinion, and take the 
middle Piece, and that will juſt fit the Place. Every 
Part of the Turkey will now be ſeparated without 
Trouble. The great Art of all Carving is the making 
this firſt Preparation. The Expreſſion that is uſed for 
this, is cutting up: We ſay to cut up a Turkey gre 
Terms are uſed for other Kinds. 


2. Woodcock. 


In carving a Woodcock the great Care is to. be ta- 
ken to divide and diſpoſe the Thigh properly, that 
being the fine Part; the Wings are to be raiſed, and 
the Legs with the Thigh and what belongs to it en- 

tire; and the Head is then to be opened for the Brains. 
This is all that is to be done, and the Expreſſion 1 is, 
to N a Woodcock. | 8 


4% - Duck = | * 


In carving a Duck the Wings and Legs muſt : be 
raiſed but not taken off; when "theſe are raiſed; the 
Merry-thought is to be raiſed from the Breaſt, and 
then each Side of the Breaſt is to be laid down with 


the 
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the Knife. This is the whole Method of carving a 
Duck, - and the Phraſe uſed is, to unbrace it. 


4. A Gooſe. 


This is a large and conſequently a troubleſome Bird 
to carve. We ſhall deliver the proper Method of 
doing it, and with that cloſe the Article of carving 
for the preſent Number. | 

Firft take off both the Legs, then cut off the Belly- 
piece round, cloſe to the End of the Breaſt ; then lace 
the Gooſe down both Sides of the Breaſt half an Inch 
from the ſharp Bone, then take off the Pinion on each 
Side, and then ſeparate the Fleſh that was firſt laced 
with the Knife ; raiſe it up clean trom the Bone, and 


then take it off with the Pinion from the Body. After 


this cut up the Merry-thought, then cut another Slice 
of Fleſh on each Side from the Breaſt Bone quite 


through, then turn up the Carcaſs of the Gooſe and 


cut it aſunder, the Back Bones above the Loin Bones. 
This is the proper Method of carving a Gooſe, and 
the right Expreſſion is, to rear it. 


CH A EF; aA. 
Of doing the Honours of a 7 able. 


HIS is an Article in which Faſhion more pre- 

vails than it ought, for Reaſon ſhould be the 
Guide altogether. We are obliged to the French in 
this as in many other Articles of Behaviour ; for th 
have the Art of preſerving good Manners with leſs . 
Ceremony than our Anceſtors uſed to do. At the 
ſame time we are to obſerve, that the good old Engliſh 
Cuſtom, though more ceremonious, was more 
obliging. | 85 38 
It was our Cuſtom to let the Lady of the Houſe | 


help her Viſiters ; and 2 though troubleſome to 
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her, wasfounded uponReaſon. She was ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand carving perfectly well, and to know where the 
beſt Bit lay; it alſo gave her an Opportunity of ſhew- 
ing with what Satisfaction ſhe waited on her Friends. 
At preſent the Faſhion is, that every one takes Care 
of himſelf, helping himſelf to what is next, or ſending 
His Plate to the Perſon who fits near what he likes; 
ſo that the Lady fares like the reſt of the Company, 
and has no more trouble than others. This is Civility 
to her, becauſe it excuſes her a great deal of Trouble, 
but it takes from her the Opportunity of ſerving her 
Friends. | 
In the old Way, when there was but a tolerably 
large Company, it was almoſt impoſlible the Miſtrefs 
of the Houſe ſhould taſte a Bit of any thing. As the 
Cuſtom is at preſent ſhe is only one of the Company. 
The early Faſhion in England was ſuited to Times 
of Plainneſs and Simplicity. The preſent Cuſtom is 
fitter for our extravagant Entertainments. When 
there were but two or three Diſhes the Lady might 
help every body, and eat ſomething herſelf too; it 
was ſome Trouble, but the Pleaſure to fee her Friends 
made Amends. In the preſent grand Way of living 


it is impracticable, where ſo many Perſons are enter- | 


tained, one cannot help all; and where there are ſuch 
a Number of Diſhes it is quite impoſſible to remove 
them backwards and forwards to the Head of the 
Table. | — | 3 

Kue a are meant to be entertained, and the 
better they are ſo, the more the Maſter of the Houſe 
will be pleaſed. They were under a Conſtraint, when 
every thing was to come from the Hand of the Miſtreſs, 


they did not care to ſhew they had large Stomachs, 


or they were aſhamed to ſpeak, or they were ſorry to 
give her Trouble; ſo that half of them did not dine 
well. Now every one helps himſelf as he likes, and 
where he likes ; 'no body ſees what he eats, and if he 
gives any body Trouble, he is in the Way of returning 
it, by helping them jn his Turn to any that is next him. 

| The 
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| The Company are eaſy, the Maſter is pleaſed, and the 


Lady has no Treuble. 
Thus we ſce what was the ancient, and what is the 
preſent Manner ; but it may be proper to give here 


one ſhort Piece of Advice. This French Faſhion of 


perfect Eaſe was calculated for great Tables, and it 
ſhould in a manner be, canfined to them. What 
Reaſon dictates on the Subject is this: 

When there are but two or three at Table, and bat 
two or three Diſhes, the Miſtreſs of the Houſe ſhould 
help every body once, and deſire them afterwards to 
take Care of themſelves. When there are a great 
many Diſhes and a great deal of Company, ſhe ſhould 
tell them ſhe leaves them to the French Eaſe, the 
Dinner is before them, and they are expected to take 
Care of themſelves and of one another. | 


F 


1 SECT. VI. 
O IS Pickling and Preſerving. 


W E have now gone e what relates to tha 
Article of freſh Proviſions and ſuch other 
Articles as are to be bought for Stores, and we now 
come to thoſe which are to be prepared at Home for 
the Service of the Table in it's ſeveral Courſes, and 
for the Defert. This is an Article which will take up 
a great deal of Room in our ſucceeding Numbers, bur 
here leſs is required to be ſaid about it. The principal 
of thoſe Things which are to be pickled and 23 2 
are the Product of Summer. We ſhall however ſelect | 
certain Articles in this Way that may be done in the 
preſent dead Seaſon. 
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'EFORE. we enter upon the Particulars on this 
LD. Head, it may be uſeful to give ſome general 
Cautions, the Want of a due Obſervance of which, has 
been the Occaſion of great Diſappointment to many. 
In the firſt Place, nothing but Stone or Glaſs will hold 
Pickles, for the Vinegar and Salt uſed in preparing 
them, eat through any thing elſe. Glafs is too brittle, 
therefore Stone Jars are the only proper Convenience. 
Some People dip their Hands into Pickles to take 
out what they want, but this is an indelicate Cuſtom 
and ſoon ſpoils them; neither are Spoons of any Me- 
tal whatſoever proper: The beſt Method is to tye a 
wooden Spoon, full of Holes, to the Neck of every 
Jar, to be in readineſs. 


ART, I. Red Cabbage. 


This 1s the eaſieſt done of all Pickles, and is the 
cheapeſt, though it is really not without its Merit. 
Put into a Stone Jar two Quarts of ſtrong Vinegar, 
add to it a Handful of Salt and an Ounce of All- ſpice; 
ſtir this well together, then cut in a Red Cabbage, 
Mice it very thin, and when it is in, cover it with the 
Vinegar, tye down the Jar, and let it ſtand by. No 
more is to be done to it, and it will be ready for Uſe 
in a few Days. 


2. Beet Root. 


Set on a large Pot of Water, clean Half a Dozen 
Roots of Red Beet, cut off the Tops and Bottoms, 


and when the Water boils put them in, let them boil | 


till they are tender, then take them out and when 5 
8 | little 


. 
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little cooled wipe off the Rind with a clean coarſe 


Cloth; let them lie to cool, and the while put into a 


ſtone Jar three Pints of Vinegar and a Quart of Spring 
Water, add Half a Handful of Bay Salt, ſtir all to- 
gether, and when the Salt is melted, and the Beet 
Roots cold, ſlice them in and tye it over for keeping, 


my do # "%. ® I 
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Set on a ſmall Saucepan of Spring Water, with a 
Nip of Bay Salt, let it boil; cut ſome young Leaves 
of Fennel, tye them up in Bunches, and when the 
Water boils throw them in; let them juſt be boiled, 


and lay them in a clean Cloth to dry; lay them in a 
"ſmall Jar, and pour on as much cold Vinegar as will 


cover them, put in a Couple of Blades of Mace, and 


grate in a little Nutmeg; tye it over for keeping. 


4. Onions. 


Set two Quarts of Vinegar over the Fire with four 
Ounces of Bay Salt, let it boil once and then ſet it by 
to be cold. Meaſure a Quart of Onions of the Big- 
neſs of ſmall Walnuts, let them be about as dry as 
they are when they are to be laid up for keeping; 


ſtrip off the dry outer Skin, put them into a Sauce- 
pan with a Gallon of Water, and boil them till they 


are tender; then drain them through a Colander, 
and let them ſtand to cool; when cold, ſtrip off 
about two more of the Skins, and rub them clean and 
dry in a Cloth : Put into a Jar that will hold three 
Pints, fix Bay Leaves and a Couple of Races of Gin- 
ger, then put in a Layer of the Onions. Throw in 
two or three Bay Leaves more, and a Quarter of an 


Ounce of Mace, then put in the reſt of the Onions, 
with two Blades of Mace and one more Race of Gin- 
ger among them, and then pour upon them the Vine- 


gar that had been boiled for that Purpoſe ; tye them 
5. Oifters. 


down tor uſe, 
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three Days; then boil them till they are tender, ſhift- 
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8. 2 
Open a Hundred large and freſh Oiſters, fave all 


their Liquor, cut off their Beards, and then as they are 
done throw them into their Liquor, ſetting a Baſon 


under to catch it for that Purpoſe. 
Set the Oyſters in their Liquor over a ſlow Fire, 
boil them gently half an Hour, and as a Scum riſes 


take it off, and remove them from the Fire; when this is 
done ſtrain che Liquor through a fine Cloth and put 


the Oiſters into ir again: While the Liquor is hot 


take out Half a Pint of it, and put into it a Quarter 


of an Ounce of Cloves, -and half as much again of 


Mace; boil this up once with the Spices, then pour 
it in, Spices and all, to the Reſt; then put in half a 


Pint of ſtrong Vinegar, half an Ounce of Bay Salt, 
and half a Quarter of an Ounce of whole Pepper: Let 
them ſtand to be cold, and then put them up. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
of Preſerving. 


A6 there are at this Seaſon very few of thoſe F ruits 


to be had on which the Art of Preſerving is to 


employ'd, we ſhall ſelect the Orange for an Inſtance of 
the general Methods to be obſerved in that Practice, 
and ſhew the Method of Preſerving it two ig ted in 
Form of Marmalade and whole. 


ART. I. Orange Marmalade. 


Chuſe ſome fine freſh Seville Oranges, cut them in- 


to Quarters, and grate them that there be no Bitterneſs 


remaining; put them into a large Bowl of Spring Wa- 
ter, change it twice a Day, and let them lie in Water 


ing 
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ing the Water ſeveral Times, then ſhred them very 
ſmall, pick out the Skins and Seeds, and clear the 
Meat that was pulled out, and put it to the Peels that 
were ſhred. For a Pound of this take a Pound of 
the fineſt Sugar, put as much Water as will diſſolve 
it, ſet it over the Fire, boil it to a Candy ; when it is 
enough a Drop of it let fall will hang like a Hair: 
When the Sugar is thus prepared, put in the Pulp and 
ſtir it all well together. Set it on a very ſlow Fire to 
keep it hot, but not to make it boil, and then ſtir it 
till it is thick, then let it cool gently, and when tho- 
roughly cold put it up in Pots and cover it cloſe down. 
Some have a Way of adding the Jelly of Apples to 
this, in order to make it all like Marmalade. This 
has that Effect, but it utterly deſtroys and confounds 


the Taſte of the Orange. If this is done Sugar muſt | 
be allowed in Proportion. | 


2, 75 preſerve Oranges whole, 


Chuſe ſome fine Seville Oranges, pare them very 
thin with a ſharp Pen-kaife, and lay them in Spring 
Water ; let the Water be ſhifted every Day, and let 
them thus be ſoaking four Days; then ſet on a Tea- 
kettle of Water to boil, ſet on alſo a Pot of clear Wa- 
ter, put the Oranges into this, and lay a Piece of Oak 
Board over them to keep them down ; let them boil, 
and as the Water waſtes fill up the Pot out of the boil- 
ing Tea-kettle, that it may not be chilled, for it muſt 
continue boiling without any Stop : They muſt be 
boiled till they are ſotender that a Wheat Straw will run 
through them; then take them out; when they are 
cool make a little Hole in the Top, and ſcoop out the 
Seeds; when this is done weigh them; for every Pound 
of Oranges take a Pound and three Quarters of dou- 
ble refined Sugar, let this be beat to Powder, and ſift 
ed through a Lawn Sieve : Fill the Oranges well with 
this, and ſtrew ſome more over them; in this Condition 
lay them upon a Board. : | 


Now 
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Now cut into a Gallon of Water a large Parcel of 
good Apples; cut them in thin Slices, and boil them 
till thoroughly tender, pour them into a Sieve, and 
let the Water drain from the Pulp. 

For every Pound of Oranges take a Pint and half 
of this Liquor, put to this Liquor three Quarters of 
the Sugar that was left in filling the Oranges, boil 
this up, fcum it carefully, and then fer it by in a clean 
Pan till cold. 

Put the Oranges into a Skillet, and: pour this Jelly 
of Apples upon them, let it boil well, and at Times 
prick the Oranges that it may get in. A large ſtrong 
Bodkin is the beſt for pricking them. As they boil 
ſtrew on at Times the remaining Quarter Part of the 
Sugar, let them boil till the Jelly be thick and clear, 
and then take them off the Fire ; have ready as many 
Glaſſes as there are Oranges, take out the Oranges 
one by one, put them each into a Glaſs, boil up the 
Jelly a little more, then pour it over them, and cut 
a Piece of Paper over each. They are a very beautiful 
and a _ fine Preſerve. 


r 
Of IWines, Beer, and Cyder, 


c HAP. XXVII. 
of Made Wines. 


7 


＋ H E Fruit Scalia” is the Time that 0 moſt 
Opportunity for making Engliſh Wines, and 
de we ſhall treat the moſt largely of this in thoſe 
Numbers which are for the proper Months; but we 
ſhall here lay down the Method of making ſuch as 
may be made in this Seaſon, * will give a general 
Notion of The Art. ART. 
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Put into a Hogſhead two hundred Weight of 
Raiſins, Stalks and all, and put to them as much 
Water as will nearly fill up the Hogſhead; ſtir them 
about thoroughly every Day for a Fortnight, then 
pour off the Liquor; preſs the Raiſins for what will 
come that Way, and mix both the Liquors together; 
let them be put into a clean Veſſel that will juſt hold 
the whole, and it will ferment and hiſs; let it ſtand till 
that Noiſe is entirely over, and then faſten it down, 
and let it ſtand ſix Months. Obſerve that the Barrel 
muſt be full, or it will not ſucceed well. | 

When it has ſtood fix Months try if it be clear, by 
pegging ; if it be, draw it off into anotherVeſſt], leav- 
ing the Dregs behind; let it ſtand there three Months 
longer, and then if it be perfe&ly fine bottle it off, if 
not let it ſtand till it is; When this Wine is to be drank. 
it ſhould not be brought in the Bottle, but in a 
Decanter, 55 | RH 


2. Orange Wine. 


Get a dozen Lemons and fifty Seville Oranges, all 
fine and freſh ; pare the Lemons, cut them in half, 
and ſqueeze them into a Bowl, in which there is firſt 
put two Pounds of fine Sugar broke ſmall. 

This being ready fer on fix Gallons of Spring Wa- 
ter in a large clean Pot with a good Fire, put into it 
twelve Pounds of fine white Powder Sugar, and the 
Whites of a dozen Eggs beat up to a Froth; let it boil 
an Hour, ſcumming it frequently; let it ſtand till 
cold, then pur into it ſix Spoonfuls of Yeaſt, and the 
Lemon Juice and Sugar out of the Bowl, firſt ſcum- 
ming off the Top. When theſe are mixed well to- 
_ gether pare the Oranges, then ſqueeze in the Juice, 
and add the yellow Peels, but not the white Part. 
Let it ſtand by covered in a warm Place, and it will 


Ne, III. OE L quickly 
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quickly work. When it has worked two Days and 


Nights put in a couple of Quarts of good Rheniſh 


Wine, and then put all together into a Veſſel ; let it 


ſtand there unſtopt till it has done hiſſing, then let it 
be ſtopt down, and after ſome time try by pegging 
whether it be fine; when it is, bottled it off. Ry © 


3. 7 urnip Vine. 


Pare a good Quantity of freſh and fine Turnips, 
ſlice them to Pieces, put them into a Cyder-Preſs, 
and preſs out the Juice; put tkis into a Veſſel that 
will juſt hold it, meaſure it in, and to every Gallon of 
the Juice put three Pounds of coarſe Loaf Sugar; to 
every Gallon of Juice alſo add half a Pint of good 
Brandy, or ſome clean and well taſted Engliſh Spirit; 
ſet it by, and let it remain open till it it has done 
working, which will be known by the hiſſing being 
over, then ſtop it down, and three or four Months 
after draw it off clear into another Barrel; when it 


has ſtood there alſo till quite fine, bottle it off. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Beer and Cyder. 


B OOKS have been written entirely upon the Sub- 
D ject of brewing Beer, and it is ſo copious, that 
many more may be written very much for the publick 
Service. However, we ſhall not for that Reaſon have 
our Family Houſekeeper uninformed in this Article. 


Me ſhall lay down ſome practical Rules that will per- 
haps anſwer for the Service of ordinary Capacities better 


than all their difficult Receipts. We ſhall alſo give 
the Methods by which Beer may be recovered when 
it is by any Accident turned, or otherwiſe ſpoiled. 


ART. 
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A R T, 125 Of Brewing. 


The firſt Caution to be taken by the Perſon =ho 
would brew well, is, that the two — the 
Malt and the Hops, be freſn, clean, and good. 

When we are aſſured of their Quality, the next 
Conſideration is the Quantity, and this is to be pro- 
portioned to the Nature and Strength of the Beer in- 
tended to be brewed. We will ſuppoſe ſtrong Beer, 
of the Nature of what they call October, is to be 
brewed; for this, if three Hogſheads be the Quan- 
tity, there ſhould be allowed — Quarters of. e 
and twenty - four Pounds of Hops. 

Middling good Beer is made with conſiderably leſs 
Malt; a Quarter to a Hogſhead is a very good Al- 
lowance, and Hops in Proportion. From the firſt 
Kind, ſuppoſing the three Hogſheads of ſtrong Ale to 
be the Quantity, there will be afterwards two Hogſheads 
of very good keeping Small Beer, and only five 
Pounds of Hops are to be allowed for this? 

Whatever Beer is brewed, it is a needful Caution 
that the Malt be ground ſome Days before it is uſed; 
it is much better for ſtanding. | 

In the middling Way, when a Quarter of Malt has 
made a Hogſhead of ſtrong, it will make another of 
Small Beer, or it will make three Hogſheads of good 
Small Beer with eight Pounds of Hops. This Sm 
Beer will keep all the Year. . Others manage it ſ6 is 

to make a little Ale and a great deal of good Small 

Beer; they make about twenty Gallons & Ale, and 
then two 35 0 of Small Beer. This Ale will 
be very ſtrong, and the Small Beer will keep the Year. 

The Quarter to the Hogſhead is the common Al- 
lowance in this Way, but a little more is better. Tis 
beſt to keep ſamething like a Medium between this 
and the October. As. Hops are a very expenſive Ar- 
ticle in brewing, it is fir the Beginner ſhould know 
that * are to be W to the Time the Beer 
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is to be kept; the longer that is to be, the larger muſt 
be the Quantity. But this may be greatly reduced, 
and conſequently a great deal of rA ſaved i in 
what is to be drank ſoon. - 

For ſtrong Beer, if it be to keep a great white, E 
Pound of Hops to every Buſhel of Malt is the right 
Allowance. If the Beer be to keep ſix Months, five 
Pounds of Hops will do for a Hogſhead ; and if for 
preſent drinking, three Pounds to the Hogſhead will 
be ſufficient. 

The Quantity being ſettled as to both the Lodi 
efits, the next Conſideration is about the Water. A 
great. deal has been ſaid about this, but more than is 
true, or needful to perplex the Beginner with here ; 
one Caution will entirely anſwer his End. The ſofteſt 
and cleareſt Water he can ger is the fitteſt for his 
Purpoſe. 

Let his Veſſels be clean, bis Ingredients good, and 
his Water according to this Direction, and he may 
begin without Fear. 
heſe will be ſufficient Cautions for choſe who are 
uſed to the mechanical Part of brewing; but for an 
Advantage of ſuch as never have brewed, - 


ſhall deliver the Method at — in the ſucceeding 
— 


2. To recover Sour Beer, 


When a Kilderkin of Beer is grown ſour, it may be 
recovered thus. Open the Bunghole, and throw in 
a Quart of Oatmeal and ſix Ounces of Chalk powdered 
and mixed together, lay on the Bung looſely for five 
or ſix Days, or longer if it continues longer working. 
When that is over ſtop it up cloſe, and let it ſtand a 
Month, then tap it, and it will be found to have re- 
covered it's proper Taſte, unleſs it were too ine: gone. 


3. of 
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„r AS Jett n eee 
18 6 Of Cyder. 1. <3 60% 20 1 
Lag er io Ina nn 
As we have given Directions to the Perſon wks 
brews, to be careful in the Choice of his Malt and 
Hops, we are here to give the ſame Caution tg che 
Cyder-Maker, in the choice of his Apples. There 
are great Variety of theſe, and any of them will yield 
Cyder; for it may be made from the Juice of any 
Apple whatever: But the Flavour of the Cyder de- 
pends upon the Taſte of the Apple, and therefore too 
much Care cannot be taken in the Choice of the Kind. 
The worſt Apples that are will make as ſtrong a 
Cyder as the beſt, but it will not be pleaſant. A Spi- 
rit like that from Wine, inay be drawn from Cyder by 
diſtilling ; and ſuch Cyder as is made of the. worſt 
Apples, or of Crabs, will yield as much of it, and ag. 
good, as the beſt that can be made; but the Purpoſe _ 
of Cyder being for drinking, as a pleaſant Liquor, the 
Palate entirely is to be confulred. | 
The two fineſt Apples for Cyder, are the Red Streak 
and the Golden Rennet ; there are many others that 
make very good, and indeed any good Apple will an- 
ſwer, but neither of theſe ſingly, nor any one Kind of 
Apple, be it what it will, alone, is ſo fit as a Mixture: 
Very indifferent Kinds of Apples mixt together, will 
make exceeding good Cyder, whereas it would have 
been extremely bad if made from either of them alone; 
but there is one Rule very neceſſary to be obſerved, 
which is, that in theſe Mixtures all the Fruit be of 
equal Ripeneſs. : | : 
The Red Streak Cyder gets a great Advantage in 
Flavour, by the Mixture of the Golden Rennet; and 
in the ſame Manner, every good Kind of Apple gets 
a new and better Taſte, by being mixt with ſome other 
of good Flavour alſo. | | 


The Fleſh, or pulpy Part of the Apple, is all that 
ſhould come into uſe in the making of Cyder, but 
there is no need of ſuch Trouble as the picking and 


coreing 
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coreing of them, nor could it well be done in large 


Quantities ; this however may be gpropen y hinted, that 


theſe Parts give a bad Taſte if they are bruiſed or 
broken; The Cyder Mill and Preſs * not much 
affect them in the uſual Way, and for that Reaſon 
ſeldom do any Harm; but there are ſome, who 
for ſmaller Quantities, — the Apples in large Mar- 
ble Mortars; in this Caſe, they ſhould firſt have the 
Stalks taken off, and the Core taken out, for the 
Blows of the Peſtle bruiſe theſe, and they give a Bit- 
terneſs to the Cyder. 
Having given theſe general Accounts of the Nature 
Management of the Materials in this Article, 
we ſhall deliver the Method of making the IV} in 
a ſucceeding Number. 


UE UE EROS ES EST) 
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SE CI. VII. 


Of Dilſtilling. 


Tur Art of diſtilling is very eaſy to be learned, 
even by the moſt unacquainted with theſe Things; 
and it is ſo conſiderable and uſeful a Part of the Houſe- 
keeper's Province, that we ſhall take Care to give the 
full Inſtructions on that Head. 

In the firſt Place, the Produce of all diſtilling are 
Waters: Theſe are of two Kinds, the ſimple and the 


ſtrong; and their Difference depends upon the Uſe of 


Spirits, or the not uſing any, in the Making. All 


fimple Waters are made without Spirit of any Wand: | 


all cordial Waters have Spirit in them. 

One would think that by ſimple Waters were meant 
ſuch as are made from one Ingredient, and by com- 
pound Water ſuch as are made from many; but this 
is not the Meaning in which theſe Words are uſed ; 
for oy * Water we only mean, one that is made 

without 
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without Spirit, and it is called fo, though made from 


ever ſo many Ingredients : In the ſame Manner com- 
pound Waters mean the fame as cordial or ſpirituous 


Waters, that is, ſuch as are made with Spirit of ſome 


Kind; and in this Caſe they are called compound, 
though there be only one Ingredient : The Apothe- 
caries call Cinnamon Water a compound Water, 
though it is made of nothing but Cinnamon and 
Spirit. | nn 
5560 thus explained what is meant by the Words 
ſimple Waters, and compound Waters, we ſhall give 
an Account of the Manner in which they are made. 
Simple Waters are made by putting the Herb into 
the Still, with ſo much fair Water, that when the in- 
tended Quantity is drawn off, there ſhall be enough 
left to prevent the Herb from burning to the Bottom. 
Cordial Waters are made by putting in the Ingredients, 
and as much Water as will keep them from burning, 
and then adding as much Spirit as is intended to be 
drawn off in Water, or pretty near - as much. Thus 
ſuppoſe five Quarts of ſtrong Cinnamon Water were 
to be made, the Cinnamon is to be pur into the Still, 
and as much Water as will keep it from burning, and 
then either four or five Quarts of Spirit are to be added, 
according as the Water is intended to be, of the full 
Strength of Brandy or ſomething leſs. If five Quarts 
of Spirit be put in, and five Quarts-drawn off, it will 
be as ſtrong as the Spirit z but the common Way is 
to make theſe Waters one fifth Part weaker : Thus a 
Gallon of Spirit is put in to. draw off five Quarts, and 
the common Spirit that is uſed, is what is fold at the 
Diſtillers under the Name of Melaſſes Spirit. 
Whatever Quantity of Spirit is put into the Still, 
the ſame is got out again; for it all riſes firſt by itſelf, 
and every Drop of it comes over before one ſingle 
Drop of Water; ſo that if the Diſtillation be pro- 
perly managed, not a Drop of the Spirit is loſt. : 


CHAP. 
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0A P. 2K; 
Of the different Kinds of Still. 


| 0OKING into the Books of Chemiſts : we ſee a 
Multitude of Stills of various Forms, but there 


are only two that are worth uſing; theſe are the 


Bucket-headed Still, and the common Still, with | its 
Worm-Tub. 

To make our Reader perfectly acquainted with this 
Article, we ſhall ſhew what diſtilling is. When an 
open Pot of Water boils, a Steam riſes ; this is the Wa- 
ter itſelf, only in a lighter Form; put a Lid on the 
Pot, and there are ſoon Drops upon it; "theſe are the 
Vapour turned to Water again by the Cold: There- 
fore nothing is required but Cold to turn n whole 
Vapour to Water. 


The Still is an open Pot, but inſtead af i Lid, 5 


Head is put on it; this is hollow, and has a Spout, 
through which the Vapour finds its Way: When there 
is a Worm: tub the Head is naked and hot, and the 
Vapour runing through the Worm, which is a ſpi- 
ral Pipe covered with cold Water, there condenſes 
into Water. In the other Way, a Sort of Bucket is 
fixed round the Head, and cold Water being put into 
that, the Vapour is turned into Water there, and runs 
out at the Pipe or Noſe, where a Veſſel is placed to 
receive it. In the other Caſe, this Veſſel is put at 
the End of the Worm vhich comes out of the Tub. 

If Water be put alone into the Still, nothing but 
Water comes out at the Pipe, but if an Herb or other 
Ingredient be put in with the Water, then that which 
comes over has its Taſte and Virtue. 

All Things will not yield their Virtues in Waters, 
but moſt will: The Water of Gentian is not bitter 
nor is the Water of Jalap a Purge; but the Water of 
Penny-royal has all the Virtue of the Herb, 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Things whoſe Virtue lies in their Oil, yield 

it all by Diſtillation. The common Still with its 
Worm, is fitter for large Quantities; but in a 
Family, the Bucket-head Still is the moſt. convenient 
for cordial Waters. Simple ones may be drawn with 
it, but the other does better, e 


CH AP. XXX. 
Of Simple Waters, 


ART. I. Penny-Royal Water. 


8 Penny-Royal juſt when it is going to flower, 
cut to Pieces three Pounds of it freſn, and put 
it immediately into the Still with ſix Quarts of Water, 
let it ſtand all Night, and the next Morning diſtill it; 
put a Piece of brown Paper daubed over with raw 
Flour and Water-paſte, round the joining of the 
Head and the Body, and make the Fire briſk ; diſtill 
5 a Gallon, This will be excellent Penny-Royal 
ater, 


2. Mint Water. 


Cut up a Quantity of Spear Mint when it has juſt 
begun to flower, cut to Pieces four Pounds of it, and 
put it into the Still wich two Gallons of Water ; light 
the Fire directly under it, cloſe h Head on with 
Flour and Water-paſte, and diſtill off a Gallon. This 
will be ſtrong and excellently good. 


* - Pepper- Mint Water. 


Cut up Pepper-Mint juſt. when it is going to flower, 
add cut to Pieces three Pounds and a half of it, put it 
into the Still with ſeven Quarts of Water; light the Fire, 
cloſe on the Head, and draw off a Galloa, So eaſily 
N. III. M _ 
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as this are all the Simple Waters made. They require 
no more Trouble. than cutting the Herb to Pieces, 
Putting it into the Still with Water enough, and 
drawing off as much as is ſtrong and good. 

I be treſh Herbs make them beſt, but they will be 
very good from the dry, otherwiſe we ſhould not have 


named them in this Month, when freſh Herbs in | 
Flower cannot be got. For this Purpoſe they are to | 


be cut in Summer, juſt when they are beginning to 
flower, tied up in ſmall Bunches, and hung on Lines 
at a Diſtance from one another to dry. When they 
are thoroughly dried they muſt be put up in Boxes, 


and then when they are wanted for diſtilling at this 5 


dead Seaſon, they are to be taken out, cut to Pieces, 
and diſtilled with the ſame Quantity of Water, and 
in the ſame Manner, only with this Difference, that 


leſs is to be uſed of the dry Herb by Weight, than of 1 


the ſame green. Thus, as we have ordered three 
Pounds of freſh Penny-Royal to be uſed for a Gallon 
of the Water, two Pounds of dry Penny-Royal is 
enough for the ſame Quantity. In the ſame manner, 


in general, two Thirds of the Weight of an Herb an- 9 


ſwers when it is dry; for it is principally the watery 
Part that goes off in drying, the Virtue almoſt all re- 
maining ; ſo that there is more of it in a ſmaller 
. Compaſs. Many prefer dry Herbs for diſtilling on 
all Occaſions, but this is weak. Nothing can be added 
to an Herb in drying, ſo that it cannot get any new 
Virtue, and ſomething may go off with the watery 
Part, though in moſt that be little. For this Reaſon 
freſh Herbs are beſt when the Seaſon affords them, 
and the dry are only to be uſed when it does not. 


CH A P. XXXI. 
Of Cordial Waters. 


! bY ING laid down the Principles of diſtilling 


with Spirits, in the twentieth Chapter, we need 
_ add the Inſtances here. r 


rene 
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AR WB Strong Cinnamon Water. 


fv 0 


Beat to a groſs Powder à Pound of fine Cinnamon. 
put it into a Still, pour on it a Gallon of Melaſſes 
Spirit, and let it ſtand four and twenty Hours, often 
ſtirring it. At the End of this Time pour in a Gallon 
of Water, then make the Fire, and faſten down the 
Head of the Still. | 

Diſſolve a Quarter of a Pound of the fineſt Sugar 
in three Pints of Spring Water, and let it ſtand by. 

Let the Fire be gentle, and place a Veſſel under 
the Pipe; diſtill off three Quarts and a Pint, then add 

to it the Sugar and Water, ſhake all well together, 
and let it be ſet by for Uſe. This is the fineſt Cin- 
namon Water that can be made. | | 

This Manner of drawing off leſs than the Quantity 

of Spirit, and making it up to one fifth more than the 
Quantity with Water, 1s a Practice not commonly 
known ; but the Cordial Waters of all Kinds, made 
in this Manner, are vaſtly preferable to any others. 

All the Spirit of a Gallon runs off in three Quarts 
and a Pint, ſo that nothing is loſt by ſtopping the 
diſtilling then; and the whole five Quarts is as ſtrong 

= when mixed up with Water as if it had all run from 
be Still. The laſt runnings of all Waters have a faint 

ill Taſte, which is prevented this Way from coming 
into the reſt; ſo that there is no Loſs of Strength in 
this Practice, and the whole is cleaner and finer. 

Sugar is a great Addition to the Flavour of all the 
Ingredients in Cordial Waters, and ſhould always be 
added in this Manner, and in this Quantity. 

Whoever will follow theſe Rules, will excel the 
Apothecaries in their own Art. | 
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2, Aqua Mirabilis. 


Beat to a groſs Powder an Ounce of Nutmegs, 
three Quarters of an Ounce of Mace, half an Ounce 
| M 2 a - 
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of Cinnamon, and a Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, 
put them into a Still with a Gallon of Melaſſes Spirit, 
— three Quarts of Water, and immediately make 
the Fire. Diſtill off three Quarts and a Pint, and 
add three Pints of Water, with a Quarter of a Pound 
of fine Sugar diſſolved in it. 
This is a fine Cordial, the Name is Latin, and ſig- 
nifies the Wonderful Water, and it very well deſerves 
that Title. 


3- To make Roſſoly, the 1 true Balles Receipt. 


Gather freſh Damaſk Roſes, Orange Flowers, Jef. 
famy Flowers, Cloves, and July Flowers ; pick them 
clean, ſet on ſome Water to boil, when it has boiled 
well, let it ſtand to cool a little. Put theſe clean 
Flowers into a China Baſon, pour the Water upon 
them when it is no hotter than to. bear the Finger in 
it, then cover it up, and let it ftand three Hours, 
Gently pour all into a fine Linnen Bag, and let the 
Water run off without ſqueezing the Flowers. To a 
Pint of this Water add a Quart of fine Melaſſes Spirit, 
and half a Pint of ftrong Cinnamon Water ; add three 
Tea Spoonfuls of Eſſence of Amber-greaſe, and ſtir 
all well together. This is the true Italian Roſſoly. 

We are ſenſible this cannot be made in the preſent 
Seaſon of the Year, but having promiſed theſe true 
Italian Receipts, and having more of them than can 


come into one or two Numbers, we have given 
one here. 


* 
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SECT. IX. 
Of the Conduct of a FaMILyY with 
 reſpe# to Hua th © 


IJ 7E ſhall, under this Head, treat of the Diſeaſes 
moſt frequent in this Month, and of their 
Cauſe and Cure. | | 


CHAP. XXXII 
Of Diſeaſes and their Remedies. 


18 „% this Head we ſhall comprehend a ſuc- 
VL cin& Account of the reigning Diſorders of this 
Seaſon of the Year, their Cauſes, and the Remedies 
which have been found moſt ſucceſsful in their Cure. 


ART. I. Of the Diſorders moſt common in January. 


The Spring and Autumn are the two Seaſons moſt 
ſubject to Diſeaſes, becauſe of the Change of Weather 
at thoſe Times, which affects the Body greatly; but 
there are alſo Diſorders which are moſt frequent in the 
Midft of Summer, and others in the Midſt of Winter ; 
Thoſe of the latter Claſs, come under Conſideration 
here, and we ſhall inſtance them, with their Remedies, 
firſt cautioning the prudent in general, againſt runing 
into the Occafions of them. . 

The Severity of the Seaſon brings on ſome of theſe, 
and the great Care with which it is avoided, brings 
on others. | 


Let 
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Let him who would keep his Health in this ſevere 
Weather, dire& his Care to two Articles; firſt, the } 

not expoſing himſelf too much to the Weather, and 
next the not locking himſelf too entirely out of it. 
Colds and all their Conſequences ariſe from a too 

careleſs Expoſure to the Inclemencies of the Seaſon ; 
and nothing on the other Hand is more unwholſome 
than. too hot Rooms. 

Air ought to be of a certain Temperature to fit it 
for ſupporting animal Life; it is often heated beyond 
this due Degree, in thoſe very warm Rooms which 
have large Fires, double Doors, and other ſuch Con- 

trivances. The Diſadvantage is of two Kinds from this, 
in the firſt Place the Air is rendered unfit for breathing; 
and in the next, the Body has been kept in ſo unna- 

_ tural a Condition of Heat, while we are in them, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid catching Cold in go- 
ing out. | : 

For theſe Reaſons, the Conduct for preſerving 
Health at this ſevere Seaſon, is to take Care of being 
too cold without Doors, and too hot within : A Me- | 
dium is beſt in all Things, and it is no where more 
needful to be obſerved than here. Having thus laid 
down the beſt Rules we are able for the preventing IIl- 
neſſes at this Seaſon, we ſhall add Remedies for thoſe 
which are what People moſtly fall into, whether for 
want of Care, or notwithſtanding all that can be taken. 


: \ 
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2. Coughs. 


One of the moſt natural Effects of a Winter's Cold, 
is the bringing on a Cough, and frequently this will 
not leave the Perſon till Summer: To avoid the en- 
tailing ſo troubleſome a Complaint upon ones ſelf, 

the following Method ſhould be obſerved. Firſt, be 

let Blood, about ten Ounces, then take the following 

Mixture: Put into a half Pint Vial five Ounces of 

Hyſop Water, add to it an Ounce and half of Oil of 
Sweet Almonds, and the ſame Quantity of Syrup of 
Balſam; 


| ; 
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Balſam; then drop in ſixty Drops of Sal Volatile 


Oleoſum : Shake it together and it will be white like 
Milk. Take two Spoonfuls once in four Hours, al- 
ways ſhaking it. This, with keeping properly warm, 


often is ſufficient for a Cure. 


3. Hoarſeneſs. 


Nothing is more troubleſome than a fixed Hoarſe- 
neſs, nor is any Complaint whatſoever ſo likely to fix 
itſelf upon a Perſon when once it is got; therefore 
Care ſhould be taken in Time: F:rſt, if it be light, 
and have come on ſuddenly, keeping the Throat 
particularly warm, and a little Sweat, will often per- 
fectly cure it. | Fen 

Let the Perſon drink white Wine Whey going to 
Bed, and tye a Slip of Flannel about the Neck, firſt 
dropping Spirit of Hartſhorn upon it; and wear 
ſomething warmer all Day. TRE : 

If this does not Cure the Complaint, let the Per- 
ſon be blooded, and repeat the Sweat at Night, and 
take the following Mixture: Diſſolve half an Ounce 
of Sperma Ceti in the Yolk of an Egg, add an Ounce 
of Pectoral Syrup, and fix Ounces of Milk Water; 
then drop in an hundred Drops of the Aſthmatick 
Elixir. Take four Spoonfuls of this Night and Morn- 
ing, and keep the Feet particularly warm, for their 
being cold or damp will do a great deal toward pre- 
venting a Cure, F 

| 4. , Gout. 


This is a Seaſon at which the Gout is apt to be very 
troubleſome to thoſe afflicted with it. We are not 
about to preſcribe a Cure for it from any Secret of our 
own; but the Duke of Portland's Remedy deſerves 
the higheſt Commendation. The Quantity of Pow- 
der adviſed to be taken is ſo great, and the Conti- 
nuance of taking it ſo long, that it has diſheartened 
many; but there is a Way of getting its Virtues in a 

| Tincture 
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Tincture in this Manner: Put three Ounces. of the 
Powder, which is ſold at every Apothecaries, into a 
Quart of Liſbon Wine, and add to it four Spoonfuls 
of Brandy; ſhake this up twice a Day, for four Days 
together; then let it ſettle, and the next Day begin 
to take it : A Wine Glaſs is to be drank every Morn- 
ing and Evening. It is no more than a Bitter, but 
not a very pleaſant one; however it will grow fami- 
huar in Time. There muſt be a freſh Bottle prepared 
as the firſt grows toward the Bottom, and this is to 
be continued for two Years or more. The Trouble 
of taking it is but little, and it ſtrengthens the Sto- 
mach, and mends the Appetite; and greater Effects 
have been produced by taking it in this Manner, than 
even by the Powder: That is ſo coarſe a Medicine, 
that it often paſſes through the Bowels, taking little 
Effect; but the Tincture is lighter and finer, and it gets 
immediately into the Blood. No Medicine whatever 
has done ſo much good in this Diſeaſe. 
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O the Management of Cattle and Poultry. 
T7 E ſhall treat of theſe ſeparately under two 
Y Heads, firſt regarding their general Manage- 
ment, and next their Diſorders, and the Remedies 
for them. A 9 0 

44 CHAP. XXIII. 
i Of Cattle, 
As we have ſet out with a Deſign to make our 
country Reader a compleat Houſewife in every 


Article, we ſhall give a ſhort Account here, of the 
| Management 
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Management onen Thing that concerns the Family. 


1 8 


The Uſes of Poultry are ſo many, that they demand 
the Attention of every Family in the Country; and 
there are other Creatures ſo eafily raiſed, and ſo pro- 
fitable when raiſed, that they are worth every ones 
Regard. We ſhall from Time to Time give the 
needful Inſtructions for the Sake of thoſe who have 
them already, or may chuſe to rear them. | 


* 


AR T. I. Of Cattle. 


January is a very proper and profitable Month for 
the raiſing the Voung of all Kinds of Animals. Calves 
reared at this Time, bring Veal for a very proper 
Seaſon in the Family, or get a good Price in the Mar- 
ket z but they muſt be reared with Care. 3, 

Lamb is alſo valuable at this Time; and a proper 
Care muſt be taken both of the Ewe and her Young, 
to have it in due Perfection, and prevent Accidents. ... 

Pigs are alſo very profitably raiſed this Mont. 

Calves that fell ſometime before, are to be houſed 
and fed with Milk, and with a little fine Hay put in 


cleft Sticks, and ſet in different Parts of the Stall, to 


tempt them to eat dry Meat. 89 | 

The young Cattle are to be gelt alſo at this Time, 
for they never bear that Operation ſo well as when 
they are ſucking. _ M e 
If any of theſe young Animals are bought, the 
Care mult be to chuſe them healthful, which is known 


by their good Condition, the Smoothneſs of their = 


Coat, and the Brightneſs and Livelineſs of their Eyes. 
Care and Tenderneſs, and a conſtant Attendance 
are required at this Time in breeding them up; they 

muſt be kept warm and clean ; their Dams Milk is 
the. beſt Food, and when they are to be fattened, all 
that is needful is the keeping them very quiet, and 
ſupplying them well with Food. ä 

A Chalk: ſtone is uſually put into the Calf*s Stall 
while he is feeding up for Market, or for the Table at 

Ne. N | Home. 
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Home. This does not contribute to the fattening of 
him, but it makes the Veal white. This muſt be 
hung up by a String, for if he fouls it he will not like 
it afterwards, otherwiſe he is very fond of it, and the 
Chalk prevents his getting Purgings, to which the 
Calf is otherwiſe very liable. 


CHAT, . 
Of the Ordering of Poultry. 


ART; ... 


F there be young Chickens at this Time, they 
muſt be kept within Doors, for the Cold deſtroys 
them. This is a bad Month for hatching them, but 
if there happen to be any they muſt be carefully tended, 


and they will come to a Bigneſs for the Table at a 


very acceptable Seaſon. - 

Let Care be taken that they have good Water ; 

great many Chickens go off by Diſorders, and half of 

thoſe ariſe from Want of Care in that Article only. 
The Choice of this Kind is in picking the large 

white-legged Breed. When the Hen forſakes them, 


which ſhe always does as ſoon as they can ſhift for 


themſelves, is the Time of fattening them. 

They are to be taken up, put in Coops in a darkiſh 
Place, and fed well for a Fortnight. This will per- 
fectly prepare them for the Table; Plenty of Food 
and Reſt are the two only Articles, and the Darkneſs 
keeps them quiet. 

The beſt Method of cramming them is with a Paſte 
made of Wheat Flour and Milk. This Paſte muſt 
be made into long Pellets and wetted with MK, and 
then put down their Throats. 

The Dung ſhould be carefully ſaved, for i it is a very 
rich Manure, and it is never ſo good as while they are 
fed in this Manner. 

Capons 
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Capons may be very well made this Month ; they 
are to be taken as ſoon as they begin to crow, the 
Teſticles are to be taken out, and the Wound heals 
of itſelf without any Trouble. This is called carving 
a Cockerel. | 


2. The Turkey. 


The Turkey lays in Spring, ſo that it's young are 
grown up by this Time, and Fanuary is a very good 
Month for the fattening of them. They are naturally 
in good Caſe in Winter ; and to fatten them they are 
to be put up and fed for a Fortnight with Barley or 
Oats boiled till they are ſoft, and after that they muſt 
be crammed like Fowls. Barley Meal and new Milk 
are to be made into a Paſte together, and they are to 
be crammed with large Pellets of it. 

The Turkey muſt not be kept up as the Chicken, 
for then it will ſicken ; neither muſt it have too much 
Liberty, for then it will get no Good by the feeding. 
They ſhould be houſed at Evening, and let out in the 
Middle of the Day for Sun and Air, but not ſuffered 


W to go too far. They muſt be crammed only once in 


the Day, and that muſt be in the Morning; but they 


ſhould have Corn thrown to them while they are out, 
to prevent their going too far to ſeek for it. There 
are ſeveral Breeds of the Turkey. We ſhall ſhew how 
o chuſe them in thoſe Months when it is molt proper 
buy them in. This is the beſt Seaſon for feeding 
em up for the Table. | 102 


3. Te Gooſe. 


eſe thrive beſt where they have Plenty of Room 
and damp Common; they breed of themſelves once, 
or lerimes twice a Year, and breed up their Young 
with any Trouble to the Owner. They breed in 
Sprin and the Beginning of Winter is the Time 
when ey are grown to their full Size. We ſhall * 
. N 2 0 
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of the Green Gooſe in the proper Months, which are 
May and June, and of the Stubble Gooſe in Septem- 
ber. But as Geeſe may be fattened at this Time for 
the Table, we ſhall give the Method of doing it. 
Let them be kept quiet, and fed ſufficiently with Oats 
boiled till they are ſoft, and let them have Milk and 
Water for their Drink, ſprinkling a little Barley Meal | 
into it, which, going down with their Drink, will | 
greatly help their Food in fattening them. In this 
Manner they will be very well fatted in a little more 
than a Fortnight. 

Frequently the Gooſe will grow ſick while ſhe is 
fattening ; but in this Caſe the Remedy is eaſy ; only 
ſet a Plate of ſmall Gravel before her, and ſhe will 
peck up ſome of it, and preſently recover her Health 
and Appetite. | 


4. The Duck. 


Ducks are kept in the Country at very little Ex- 
pence, and fattened with very little Trouble There 
are many Kinds of them, but almoſt all very hardy. 
When there is Room for them to run about, and but a 
moderate Quantity of Water, they will very well take 
Care of themſelves all the Year, except juſt in th 
hardeſt Weather ; and they may at any Time be fa 

tened for the Table. 

To this Purpoſe they are to be taken up, put i 
Pen in a quiet Place, and Corn and Water are toe 
ſet before them. No more Trouble is neceſſary, E 
will take Care of themſelves, ſo they have a connt 
Supply. Any Kind of Corn will do, and they w be 
fat in a Fortnight. 
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SECT. XI. 


0 F the Diſorders of Beaſts and Fob, and 
their Remedies. 


\ \ E ſhall-in this Chapter endeavour, in the firſt 
Place, to give the Reader a perfect Notion of 
thoſe Diſorders of Cattle and Poultry, which are ve 
well known by Name, but little underſtood farther; 
and in the next deliver proper Remedies for each. 
But this firſt Precaution is very neceſſary, for it is in 
vain to have the beſt Medicines in the World if we 
do not know how to diſtinguiſh the Diſorder; -thoſe 
which are proper for one being deſtructive in another. 


CHAP. XXXV. | 
Of the Diſorders of Cattle, and their Remedies. 


AN T. I. Of: ia Cai 


"F HE Calf, while it is fattening, is liable to two 
Diſorders chiefly: ; theſe are a Purging and Worms. 


The firſt ſhews itſelf ſufficiently, and the other is 
known by it's Reſtleſsneſs and rolling about, toſſing 
up it's Head, and loathing it's Food. 


For the purging, ſcrape a little of the Chalk, and 


mix Bole-Armoniac with it; give him this in Milk 


twice a Day, and if it does not cure him, then mix 


among it a very little Piece of Diaſcordium made 


without Honey. This rarely fails. | 

For Worms, boil a Handful of Savine chopt ſmall 
in a Quart of ſweet Wort, and give it at three 
Draughts, one every Morning the firſt Thing, mak- 
ing him faſt half an Hour after ſwallowing it. This 
commonly makes a perfect Cure. 2. Of 
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2. Of Lambs. 


The uſual Diſorder of Lambs at this Seaſon is a 
Chillneſs from the great Cold of the Air, which takes 
away their Appetite and Strength : The great Remedy 
therefore is keeping them warm, but when that alone 
is not ſufficient, let them have Milk and Water to 
drink, in which has been firſt ſteeped ſome whole 
Ginger and a little Elecampane Root bruiſed. 'Some- 
times the Lamb, while very young and tender, is 
ſtarved for Want of the Ewe's having Milk enough 
for it's Support. In this Caſe a Change of Paſture, 
which is commonly. the beſt Remedy, will ſignify 
little, becauſe of the Time of the Year. The Ewe ſhould 
have the following Draught every Morning. Boil an 
Ounce of Aniſeed, half an Ounce of Cumminſeed, 
and half a Pint of Tares, in two Quarts of Water till 
it is reduced to one Quart; when it is near done, put 
in three Spoonfuls of Virgin Honey, and let half a 
Pint be given at a Time, and the beſt Food that can 

be procured, | : 
On . 0 OT 


Pigs, like the young of other Kinds, are very ſub- 
ject to Purgings, which waſte their Strength and pre- 
vent their Food from nouriſhing them : In this Caſe, 
if the Pig be young, give it every Morning a Quar- 
ter of a Pint of Verjuice and Half a Quarter of a Pint 
of new Milk mixed together, ; 

If it be in a more advanced Age, give it Acorn- 
huſks and Beans among the Food : Let the Meat be 
of the dryeſt Kind, and allow it but a moderate Share 
of Water. This does not take an immediate Effect, 
but it cures the Diſorder flowly and ſecurely. Ano- 
ther Complaint to which Pigs are liable, and which is 
very hurtful to them, is a Swelling of the Spleen); 
this is diſcovered by their Uneaſineſs and frequent 
crying; by their rolling about in Pain, by a dim look 
wa © | | m 


— 
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in their Eyes, and by their loathing their Food at 


Times, and eating ravenouſly of it at others ; and by 
their reeling and going on one Side. No Pig can 
thrive or be fattened to any Purpoſe while this Diſ- 
order is upon it. The Remedy is this : Bruiſe ſome 
Wormwood, and work it about in a Marble Mortar 
with ſome new Ale, add a little Honey, and then 
ſqueeze out all the Liquor ; give the Pig a Quarter of 
a Pint of this at a Time, every Night, an Hour after 
he has done eating. | | 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Diſorders of Fowls and their Remedies. 


AR T. 1. Of the Chicken. 


HE moſt frequent Diſorder of Chickens is the 
Pip. This is.a white thin Scale growing upon 


the Tip of the Tongue; when they have this they 


pine, and cannot eat: This is a Diſorder eaſily cured, 
but the Care is to prevent its Return. Pull off the 
Scale from the Tongue with your Nail, and rub a 


little fat upon the Place; but as the Cauſe of the Diſ- 


order has been Want of Water, let them be well ſup- 
ply'd with it for the future, and let them have it freſh 
and clean : Dirty Water is very unwholeſome for them; 
but the entire want of it always brings on the worſt 
Diſorders. 24 

Another Diſorder which is called the Roup, and if 
not cured in Time, is very deſtructive. This is a 
Boll that grows always near the Rump; it is known 


by the continual Uneaſineſs of the Fowl, and by the 


ſtaring and turning back of the Feathers in that Place: 
The Feathers. muſt be pulled off and the Boil open'd 
with a Pen-knife, and well waſhed with Milk and 
Water; after this it ſhould be rubbed over with a 
little yellow Baſilicon, and the Fowl turn'd looſe. 

This 
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This Ointment will hang about the Place * the 
Waund is perfectly healed. 


2. Of Geeſe. 


Geeſe are Subject at all Times of their Lives to a 
very terrible Dilorder called the Gargil; this is a 
Stuffing up of their Heads, and it makes them pine and 
mope, and in the End kills them. This is owing to 
their eating a Rank unwholeſome Graſs that grows in 
wet Places. The Remedy is this; beat in a Marble 
Mortar Half a Head of Garlick, and mix with it a 
Dozen Juniper Berries ; when they are well bruiſed 
together, put in, ſome freſh Butter and a very little 
Flour, to give it a Body ; make this into Pellets like 
ſmall Crams, and give three of them to the Gooſe 
every Morning, keeping her ſhut up two Hours after- 
wards without Food. 


3. Of Turkies. 


The worſt Diſorder to which Turkies are liable is a 
Purging. This pulls them down, and prevents the 
Poſſibility of fattening them while it laſts. It ſeldom 
takes them but when they are kept up for fattening ; 
for when they run at Liberty, Nature teaches them to 
provide for themſelves: This has been ſeen in their 
leeking Remedies for their own Diſorders, and we can- 
not do better than to follow that Example. 

When a Turkey that runs wild has a Purging, ſhe 


tears up the Roots of Cinquefoil or five-leaved Graſs, 
Plant common by Way Sides, and eats off the Bark, 
Teaving the ſticky Part. This is a very. good medi- 


cinal Root, and its Virtue lies all in the Rind, as Na- 
ture has ſhewn this Creature. Therefore when Turkies 
that are kept up for fattening fall into a Purging, let 
Roots of Cinquefoil be dug up, and the Rind chopp'd 
{mall and thrown in among their Meat; they have 
no diſlike to the Taſte, and it will always certainly 
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cure them of that Diſorder. 
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a 
Of the Garden and Orchard. 


HIS is a Seaſon at which very little is produced 
in the Garden or Orchard, and very little is to 
be done in them : However as there is no Time at 
which we may not gather ſome Pleaſure or Profit from 
them, there is none in which we may not do ſome- 
thing to them, What can be done in both Kinds 
this Month, we ſhall ſhew in the two ſucceeding 
Chapters. | 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of the Management of the Garden. 


HAT can be done this Month in the Kitchen 

Garden, will in a great Meaſure depend upon 
the Weather: If very hard Froſts continue, the Ground 
will not bear working, and all that can be done is to 
get Things in readineſs againſt it will. 

If it be a little milder, the Beds are to'be dug up 
for Spring Crops z and you may ſow Radiſhes, Ke 
rots, Lettuces, Spinage, and young Salleting, all 
which will come in good Time ; ne Windſor Beans 
may be ſown. 

Hot Beds ſhould be now eee a Spring, 
and Seleri ſhould be blanched; and the Muſhroom 
Beds well covered, to preſerve them from the Severity 
of the Weather. Endive may be tranſplanted, and 
new Aſparagus Beds earthed up if there be Shoots. 
Cauliflower Plants, and the young Cucumber, and 
Ne. IV. O Mielen 
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Melon Plants, if you have any ſo early, are alſo to 


be carefully watched. | | Non. (01 3? 
Carrots and Parſnips are to be tranſplanted into 
yoo Borders to ſtand for Seed, as alſo Cabages and 
A gentle Hot Bed may be made alſo for raiſing 
Mint; as alſo Carrots and ſome other Roots, to be 
tranſplanted out when the Weather permits, for early 
Service. 'Some Peaſe may alſo be ſown in warm and 
ſheltered Places. | RY l 
In the Flower Garden the Beds of Animonigs and 
Hyacinths ſhould be covered with ſome light Cover- 


* 


ing if not come up, and if they are, Hoops ſhould 


be put over them, and covered with Mats; but they 
muſt be uncovered whenever the Weather is fine. 
Hyacinths and Narciſſuſſes ſnould be covered with 
Tanner's Bark, to defend the Earth from the Froſt. 
All Seedlings of Flowers muſt be covered in bad 
Weather, and the Auriculas muſt be picked clean and 
earthed up, and the Carnations defended from Froſt and 
cold Rains. Some moderate Hot Beds are to be made 
alſo at this Time for ſowing the choicer Sorts of annual 
Flowers in the open Air, ſuch as the Amarinths and 
the like; and ſome Flower Seeds may be ſown, as 
Polianthuſes and Auriculas. 4 


e the Orchard, 


IN HERE there are Eſpaliers, this is the Time ts 
" mend and repair them with new Poles, where 
wanting, and good Faſtenings wherever they are looſe. 
The Earth is to be dug alſo about old Fruit Trees, 
and it will be very proper to dig in ſome old and per- 
fectly rotted Dung about them; that which comes 
from old Melon Beds or the like, is very fit for this 
Lurpoſe. h 


-* At 
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At the ſame Time dig and prepare the Borders that 
are for young Fruit Trees, laying in a good Depth of 
. Grafts for early Fruits are to be cut at this Time, 
and laid in the Earth in a warm dry Place. © © 
If the Weather prove moiſt, this is a good Time 
for cleaning the old Trees of Moſs, and cutting off the 
dead Branches, making the Stumps ſmooth and even. 
Hardy Fruit Trees may be alſo pruned at this Seaſon; 
as Pears and Apples, Gooſeberries and Currants. 
The Roots of new planted Trees are to be defended 
from the Cold by covering with Mulch, and the Fig- 
Trees ſhould be covered with a Reed Fence, or 
with Mats. (74 ? 
This is all that can be done in the Garden and 
Orchard in January. | "FN 


* 


 Conclufion for Janu a RY. ow 


HE careful Reader has now gone through, in a 

A very {mall Compaſs, a great Variety of Matter; 

and though the Bounds allotted to each Article, in a 

Work that is in ſo few Pages to comprize ſo many, 

render it naturally conciſe on each; yet we. hope the 
Directions have been clear. 

The Diſtribution of the ſeveral Matters through- 
out our whole Work, ſo as to render every Part of it 
regular, intails on us a Neceſſity of dividing the va- 
rious Articles under each Head in a certain Manner, 
and the Judicious will ſee that it has not been eaſy to 
avoid a very great Number of Heads in fome, and to 
find any for others. We name this Difficulty as a Plea 
for Candour in his Judgment of us, that if there 
ſhould any where appear an Article not eſſential to the 
Month, he may confider whether any other could 
have ſupplied it's Place; and that where ſome, which 
might very well have come into this Number in point 
of Time, are omitted, he may perceive that it is to 

45 3 avoid 
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avoid too great a Multiplicity of Articles under one 
Head, which would have rendered it diſproportioned 
to the others, and that theſe will be in Seaſon as well 
in the ſucceeding Month, and will therefore have their 
Place in due Time. | 
One Thing we have alſo to obſerve farther, as to the 

Method we have followed, which is this: That as the 
whole will be a complete Body of Cookery and Houſe- 
wifery, ſo we ſhall endeavour to make every Part of 
the Work, as compleat in itſelf as the Nature of 
the Subject will bear. We have intended to give ſuch 
Directions in this firſt Month as ſhall alone be ſuffi- 
cient for the general Information of the Houſekeeper, 

or Miſtreſs of a Family, and Inſtruction of the com- 
mon Servant; beſide the many difficult and elegant 
Particulars which are deſigned for thoſewho are already 
more accompliſhed in each Way. This has occaſioned 
our introducing many Things in their particular 
Places, and enlarging on certain Articles; and we 
hope our Care on this uſeful Head will not be con- 
ſtrued to our Diſadvantage. * 
We fee in the Scope and Compaſs of our Deſign 
many of the moſt needful Subjects of Economy, 
which have been hitherto neglected; and we propoſe 
to bring them more fully into Light, explaining their 
Nature and Advantages. This we ſhall do in the 
ſucceeding Numbers, partly from what is valuable in 
Books, but principally from what Aſſiſtance we have 


received from the Communications of others, and from 
our own Experience. 


THE 
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SECT. I. 


0 F the . ature of freſh Proviſants 
Pickles, and Preſerves. 


C H A.F..-x 
Of freſh Provifions in general. 


E have given in the firſt Chapter, for the Month 

of January, a Catalogue of freſh Proviſions 

from the ſeveral Sources; from Land and Water ; 

from wild and tame Creatures a vaſt Variety of which 

God has given us for the Support of our Lives, and 

of which they who refuſe to partake, abuſe the Bene- 
volence which gave them. 

Health may make it neceſſary to be abſtemious 
from certain Kinds, and Fancy may be diſguſted at 
12 Things; but while theſe are favoured or 

umoured, let the whole Field be open to thoſe who 


have better Apeks, better Hand, and eaſier 
Tempers. 


** 


1 
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It is true that the firſt Men eat no Fleſh. Adam 
was not allowed it in Paradice: but our Condition is 
deprived of his Happineſs, therefore we are to allow 


it all innocent Indulgences. When our great firſt 
Father was driven from his State and Place of Hap- 
pineſs, he was ſtill commanded to feed on the Fruits 


of the Earth; the only Difference was, that theſe aroſe 


ſpontaneouſly i in the Garden, but in the Field he was 


to toil to rear them : Still he had not Commiſſion to 
eat Meat; and hence many have ſuppoſed, that Meat 


is not a natural or lawful Food for Man ; neither fit 
for his Conſtitution, nor intended for him by his 
Maker; but they err: A little reading miſleads; more 
ſets them right again. God who gave Adam no 
Orders to eat Fleſh, gave that Liberty in expreſs 
Words to Noah: And his Deſcendants were ordered 
to eat of every Thing that moved and lived, as well 
as Ay Thing that £ grew; nor are we to ſuppoſe this 
an Indulgence without Reaſon, he who appointed it, 
acts only according to Wiſdom. Adam had a ſtronger 
Frame of Body, and therefore a plainer Nouriſhment 
ſupplied him due Strength; the human Nature was 
degenerated in the Days of Noah, and he required a 
richer Food. Some Subſtance of the Nature of his 
Fleſh and Blood was needful to ſupply the Waſte of 
them; and ſo it is to us in general; therefore he was 
commanded to eat them. The Creator of the World 
who knows all Things, has therefore appointed the 
Fleſh of Animals for our Support; and that whole 
Compaſs of Foods laid down in the preceding 


Month, of Right belongs to us; we Act according to 


our Nature, and in Obedience to the Commands of 
our Creator in partaking of them. 

Thus much we have Judged it neceſſary to "M 
againſt thoſe who think there is Religion in ſtarving 
themſelves. The Preſervation of our Lives i is a Duty, 
and proper Foods are the only Means. 

Men did not taſte Fleſh for two, thouſand Years 
aſter the Creation; and there are Indian Prieſts who 


never 


" 


may +, of 
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never eat any Thing but Herbs at this Time: But 
the Conſtitution of Man is altered, as we have ſeen, 
ſince the firſt Days, and the others are Pagans. 

As the whole Store of the Earth, Air and Waters, 
is open to us with Moderation, there is no Reaſon 
why we ſhould not, within the ſame Limits, indulge. 
our Palates by the various Ways of drefling them. 
Every Thing is faulty in exceſs, and this would, when 
carried to an extravagant Pitch, become Luxury, 
but that ſhould be avoided. Our Virtue therefore 
need not be ſhocked at conſulting the Indulgence of 
our Appetite, nor need our Underſtanding. If any 
ſuppoſe it unbecoming a wiſe Man to like a good 
Diſh, we ſhall anſwer him in the Words of the 
French Philoſopher. Do you Philoſophers, ſays a gay 
Marquis, eat Dainties * Do you think, replied Des 
Cartes, God made good Things only for Fools ? 


nay 
Of foreign Articles pickled, or otherwiſe preſerved. 


O the ſeveral Kinds deſcribed in our firſt Num- 
1 ber, we ſhall here add the following. hs 


AM Eb Mangoes. 


The Mangoe is a large Fruit of the Nature of a 
Plum ſent over in Pickle; the Tree which bears it 
is larger than our Plum Trees, and is called the 
Mangoſtan. The Fruir, when ripe, is as big as a Man's 
Fiſt ; they gather it when near ripe, and lay it a few 
Days to wither a little. After this, they put it into 
Vinegar with Spices, Garlick, and Drugs, ſuch as 
Galangals, and the like. 

The Tree is the Produce of the Eaſt- Indies, and of 


ſome Parts of America. The Fruit has a Stone in it 
of the Nature of that of a Plum. 3 


We 
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We imitate this by preſerving young Melons of 
the Mango Size, in the ſame Kind of Pickles. We 
ſhall hereafter ſhew the Method of doing this. It 
makes a very good Pickle, and ſome prefer it to the 
right Mango ; but they are altogether different, ex- 
cept in the Taſte the Ingredients give them. 


4 2. Olives. 
_ Olives are the Fruit of Trees, commonly wild, in 
the warmer Parts of Europe, and kept with us in 
the Gardens ; but with us they do not ripen perfectly. 

There are chree Kinds of Olives, the Italian, Spa- 
niſn, and French. We have them therefore of va- 
rious Sizes and Flavours, and ſome prefer one, and 
ſome the other Kind. 

The fine Salad Oil is made from the ſame Fruit. 
For this Purpoſe they are to be gathered ripe z but for 
ſending over in the Pickles they are gathered when 
about half ripe, or leſs than that. They are naturally, 
as they grow on the Tree, very bitter; ſo that a great 
deal of Pains is required to bring them to their fine 
Flavour. | 

TheOlives for pickling are gathered at thelatter End 
of June; they then put them in freſh Water to ſoak 
for two Days; after this they take them out, and throw 
them into a ftrong Lime Water, in which ſome Pearl 
Aſhes have been diſſolved. They lie in this Liquor 
fix and thirty Hours, and after that they are thrown 
into Water which has Bay Salt diſſolved in it; this is 
the laſt Preparation, and they are ſent over to us in this 
Liquor. . Some are fent over without any Addition, 
but to others they add a ſmall Quantity of Eſſence of 
Spices. This is an Oil drawn from Cloves, Nutmegs, - 
Cinnamon, Coriander, and ſweet Fennel Seed diſtilled 
together for that Purpoſe. Twelve Drops of this is 
enough for a Buſhel of Olives. Some prefer them 
flavoured, but others like them beſt plain. | 


7. Say. 
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3. Soy. 


A Liquor not unlike Catchup in Colour or Taſte, 
but with a higher and richer Flavour. It is brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, where it is made from Muſh- 
rooms and Spices, as we make Catchup ; but the 
Muſhrgoms are of a particular Kind, and they uſe 
Ingredients, which we do not, by way of ſeaſoning, 
which is the Reaſon of it's very different Flavour. 

The Muſhroom, from which Soy is made, grows 
in Woods; it is of a purpliſh Colour, and is 
wrinkled on the Surface like a Morel. They ga- 
ther this in the Middle of the Day, and waſh it in 
= Salt-water ; they then lay a Quantity of them in a 
China Diſh and maſh them with their Hands, and 
ſprinkle over them a little Salt and beaten Pepper. 
The next Day they preſs off the Liquor, and add to 
it Galangals and Spices ; they then boil it up to a 
due Strength, and at laſt of all throw in a very little 
Salt. In this manner it keeps many Years. What 
they uſed to ſend us over at firſt was very ſtrong and 
fine, and all of a Kind. At preſent our Traders have 
beat them down in the Price, ſo they make it care- 
leſsly with different Ingredients, and do not boil it up 
to half the Strength. | | 

Theſe are the principal few Ingredients of the Claſs 
we are now treating. We have been the more parti- 
cular in deſcribing the Methods of preparing them, 
that the Reader may perfectly know what they are 
and that the foreign Cuſtom of pickling may give 
ſome Hints to our own People. To theſe Arti- 
cles, received from abroad for the Service of the 
Table, we are to add the Oils, and we have then the 
whole Store of foreign Aſſiſtances before us. 5 
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4. Of Oils. 


There are a great many Kinds of Oil uſed for va- 
rious Purpoſes, and obtained from different Seeds and 
Fruits ; but only one Fruit is the Source of that uſed 
at our Tables, however different that be in Name and 
Qualities. All theſe Oils, however diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to the Places from whence they are brought, 
or by other Names, are the Produce of the Olive. 
This is the ſame Fruit we eat pickled, only for that 
Purpoſe, as has been ſhewn already, it is gathered 
long before it is ripe ; and for the Oil it is ſuffered to 
hang upon the Tree, and afterwards preſſed, juſt as 
they are rotted by lying, till it be perfectly mellow. 
After theſe ripe Olives are gathered, in order to 
make the common Salad Oil, they are laid upon 
Heaps to ripen farther, or to ſweat, and are then 
ground in Mills to a Paſte. This Paſte is boiled in 
great Quantities of Water and ftrained, and laſtly 
preſſed. The Oil ſeparates itſelf from all the reſt of 
the Matter, ſwimming at the Top of the Water, and 
thus becomes clear, pure, and fine, as we ſee. 
The Differences we find in Oil are principally ow- 
ing to the manner of making it. All Heat hurts the 
Flavour of the Oil, but it increaſes the Quantity to be 
ot from the Fruit. 5 
Some Olives are preſſed as ſoon as they are gathered, 
when of a proper Ripeneſs, without lying or boiling. 
This Method yields what is called Virgin Oil, which 
is the fineſt of all the Kinds, but the Quantity is very 
ſmall. | x. = 
A ſecond Kind of Oil inferior to this, but much 
better than the common Sort, is made by preſſing the 
Olives after they have lain ſome time, without any Ad- 
dition. This produces a larger Quantity, but it is 
not comparable to the former. 
We have ſhewn how the common Kind is made al- 
ready by the Aſſiſtance of ſweating the Olives after 
gathered, 
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gathered, and boiling Water. We very rarely ſee 
either of the other Kinds, except among curious Peo- 
ple, and ſuch as will give a great Price. 5 
We have Oil from moſt of the warm Parts of 
Europe, but it is different in Purity and Value, ac- 


ccording to the greater or leſſer Care that is taken in 
making it, the Methods being various in different 


Places: In ſome they pique themſelves upon making 


it fine, and in others upon the Quantity they pro- 
= quce. 


The Italian Oil is in general the fineſt; that of 
Lucca and Florence are of high Character. There is 
excellent Oil made alſo in many Parts of France. We 
have a worſe Kind, cheap, and in great Quantity, 
from Genoa, which is uſed by the Barbers, and for 
other mechanical Purpoſes. 1 0 

In cold Weather Oil congeals ; and its Purity may 


be gueſſed by this Appearance; for, the finer the Oil, 


always the ſmaller are the Lumps. Virgin Oil is the 
fineſt of all in this Reſpect. | 

In the Choice of Oil we are to be guided by the 
Taſte and the Smell. In general any Taſte and any 
Smell is a Fault, for the Oil ſhould be quite pure and 
inſipid, its only Quality being its Softneſs. But this 
is not altogether the Caſe abroad, for the pure Vir- 
gin Oil has a Flavour of the Fruit, which is extremely 


BW 2grecable. 


5. Of Truffles. 


Theſe are a Kind of ſubterraneous Muſhroom ; they 
never appear above Ground in their natural State, but 
commonly lie about ten Inches deep. They are very 
common in France and Italy, and we have them allo 
in many Parts of England. 

They grow in the Manner of Muſhrooms; and, 
after they come to Ripeneſs, rot in the Earth, and 
young ones grow in great Numbers from every old 
Truffle that thus decays. They are at firſt very ſmall 

1 roundiſn, 
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roundiſh, and of a duſky rediſh Colour on the Out- 
ſide, but redder within. As they grow larger their 
Surface becomes more deep and duſky, till it is often 
near black at laſt, and their inner Part in the mean 
Time grows whiter and whiter. When full grown 
tlley are larger than a Pigeon's Egg, and are rough, 

wrinckled, and cracked on the Surface. They ſplit 
when perfectly ripe, and among their white Sub- 
ſtance there are found exceeding ſmall black Grains 
theſe are the Seeds: They are let looſe in the Earth 
by the breaking to Pieces of the old ones; and this is 
the Reaſon the Truffles are found in Cluſters, the 
Seeds not being ſeparated as thoſe of ordinary Plants 
are, by the Winds. 

The Truffle has a very rich Taſte, and a very high 
Flavour when frefh, but it loſes both in a great Mea- 
ſure in drying, and ſerves only to ſoak up a good 
Gravy, from which it gets more Taſte than i 
gives. 

While in the Earth their Flavour riſes as they ripen z 
ſo that the Hogs, who are very fond of them, know 
where to ſearch for them; and they have in Italy alſo 
a Kind of Dogs that they train up to ſearch Truffles 
by the Smell. We have had ſome of theſe Dogs in 
England, and they would tear up the Ground where 
the Truffles lay, ſo as to know the right Places for 
digging for them. 

In Italy, and ſome other Parts of Europe, they 
have white Truffles; ours are in general of a duſky 
Colour. They are beſt and richeſt in Spring in thoſe 
Countries. 

We know very little of their Value, becauſe we 
cannot often have them freſh. They are excellent 
roaſted in the Manner of Cheinuts, and they are eaten 
in other Parts of Europe with various Sauces, fried or 

boiled. We only uſe them dried, in our made Diſhes. 
When they are freſh dried they have a great deal of 
their natural Flavour, but we ſeldom meet with them 
in that Condition z What we commonly ſee at the 
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Shops are little better than ſo many Pieces of Chip, 
without Smell, Taſte, or any the leaſt Value. 


6. Of Morels. 


Morels are ſo far of the Nature of Truffles that 
they belong to the Muſhroom Kind, but they do not 
grow under Ground ; they riſe in Ditches and by 
Wood Sides, where the Ground is light and the 
Place ſhady. We have them in England, but they 
are more common and richer in Flavour in the 
warmer Parts of Euro 

The Morel grows three Inches high, and of the 
Bigneſs of an Egg. Its Colour is a duſky whitiſh, 
clouded over as it were with a purpliſh or blackiſh 
Smoak, and its Surface is rough like a Honey- 
comb. 

The Morel is of a higher Flavour freſh than dry, 
and is beſt for all Uſes in that State. We ſeldom 
meet with it in that Condition, and it loſes much i in 
drying. 

In buying them Care ſhould be taken that they are 
dry, freſh, or new and ſound; and in the uſing them 
the greateſt Caution is required to ſee that they are 
clean; for from their Place of Growth, and their 
ſpongy Subſtance they are very apt to get Dirt and 
Sand into them, which is not eaſily got out 5 
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Of Spices, Salts, Sugars, and other Ingredi ents 
uſed in pickling and preſerving at home. 


O the Articles deſcribed under this Head, in 


the Month of Fanuary, we ſhall here add the 
following. 
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A RT. I. Of Ginger. 


Ginger is a Root common in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
alſo in many Parts of America. It belongs to a Plant 
which has Leaves like Flags, and ſhort Stalks riſing 
ſeparately, on which are ſmall Flowers. The Root 
yes Juſt under the Surface. The fineſt is brought 
rom Calecut in the Eaſt-Indies, but we have very 
good from other Places. They have a Way of pre- 
ſerving it freſh and very fine in che Eaſt-Indies, and 
alſo in America. They dig it up in Autumn, and, 
after waſhing it, ſpread it on a Kind of thin Hurdles, 
ſupported on Treſſels. When the Air comes to it, it 
quickly dries. The beſt is ſuch as is ſoundeſt, and of 


the yelloweſt Colour within. 


2. Of Pepper. 
We have properly two Kinds of Pepper, the black 


and the white. As to the Cayon and Jamaica Pepper, 


they are neither of them properly of the Pepper Kind, 
tho* called by that Name. 

There are two Kinds of white Pepper; one is made 
by ſteeping black Pepper in Sea Water, and then get- 
ing off the Skin ; the other is the Fruit of a different 
Plant, tho' very like that of the black Pepper in 
Form. 

Both theſe are long trailing Plants, they have jointed 
Stalks, and great oval Leaves; ; the Flowers hang in 
Bunches from the Joints or Knees of the Stalks, "and 


are ſmall; and the Fruit, which is the Pepper, fol- 
lows them : This is green at firſt, then reddiſh, and 


of a deep Purple when ripe; it grows black and 
wrinkled in drying. 


The Pepper is gathered in November, and the 


white is larger and milder than the black; ; it is the 
Produce of the Eaſt. Such Pepper as 1s largeſt, 


ſoundeſt, freeſt from Duſt, and ſmootheſt, is the beſt. 


There 
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There is another Kind called Long Pepper ; but this 
is rather a Drug than a Spice for the Kitchen; it is as 
long and thick as a Child's Finger, and is of the ſame 
Nature with common Pepper, but milder. 


This is the Fruit of a Plant not unlike the ot 
Pepper Plant. 05 


2. Of All. ſpice. 


The Spice is called Jamaica Pepper, from the Place 
of it's Growth, and All- ſpice becauſe it has the Taſte 
of all the others. It is the Fruit, not of a Plant, as 
the Pepper, but of a large and tall Tree. This Tree 
has great broad Leaves, and Bunches of ſmall Flowers; 
after which comes the Fruit, which is gathered when 
ripe and dried in the Shade, and is then ſent over to 
us. It is to be choſen large, full, heavy, and of a 
bright Colour. It is a very good Spice for common 

Uſes, but it is not at all comparable to the other Kinds 
in Flavour. | | Wy 

Theſe are the ſeveral Spices we uſe. As to thoſe 
Roots the Indians add to the Number, they are little 
worth our Notice. The Galangal is a reddiſh ſhort 
Root, of a very hot Taſtez and the Turmerick is 
yellow on the Infide. They uſe this laſt as we do 
Saffron; and in the Eaſt they ſcarce make any conſi- 

derable Diſh without it. 48 


3. Of Salts. 


As Vinegar and Sugar are the two Ingredients for 
preſerving vegetable Subſtances. Salt anſwers the 
ſame Purpoſe to the animal Kinds. Of this there are 
two really diſtinct Kinds, and from them many Varia- 
tions, according to the manner of making, which are 
called by ſeparate Names, and uſed as different 
Things. ” | | 
The two Kinds are common Salt and Salt-petre. 
The firſt is made from the Sea Water, or the Water 


ob 


8 | Salt i is the mildeſt and weakeſt of all; the Sea Salt is 
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ol ſalt Springs, or is dug out of the Ground. The 
other is. collected from old Walls, or the Cliffs of 
Rocks /in a- -rough Slate, or is made from certain 
Earths, and afterwards refined. We have the Salt- 
petre rough from the Eaſt, and we refine it here. The 
common Salt of ſeveral Kinds is dug or made in 


a + 
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Europe 
| Of th Of the common Salt Kind there are four principal 
Kinds, Sea Salt, Bay Salt, Baſket Salt, and Rock 
Salt. 
Sea Salt is made by boiling and evaporating Sea 
Water in great Pans over the Fire. Bay Salt is made 
by evaporating the Sea Water in Pits, clayed on the 
Infide, only by the Heat of the Sun. Baſket Salt is 
made by boiling away the Water of Salt Springs over 
the Fire. And Rock Salt is dug out of the Ground, 
and, when very fine, it is called Salt-Gemme. 5 
The two Kinds of Salt. -petre go by different Names; 
that which is purified is called Salt-petre, and that 
which is rough, as it comes from abroad, is called 
Peter-Salt. ö | 
The French make their Sa at Home, from 
the Rubbiſh of old Walls, and we might do the ſame. 
The pure Salt-petre is ſtronger than the other. 
As to the various Kinds of common Salt, the Baſket | 


of a middle Nature, and the Bay Salt is ; rougheſt of all. 
This is owing to the manner of making them. The 
more gentle the Fire or Heat is, the ſtronger will be 
the Salt. The Rock Salt is ſeldom uſed with us, but 
in many Countries they have no other. In ſome Places 
they melt this in Water, and boil it into a Kind of 
Baſket Salt. The Bay Salt is E to che others 
for moſt Uſes. 


1 4. of Sugar. | 
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- "RA is "We Produce of a kind of Reed growing in 
the Eaft- and Wet- lass. called the Sugar A 
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The Reed is of the Nature of our common Kind, only 
a vaſt deal larger, and the Sugar is made of it's Juice 
boiled up to a Conſiſtence. In the firſt Production it 
is very coarſe and brown, but it is eaſily refined, the 
black or duſky Part running off in Form of Treacle, 
and leaving the Sugar fine and clean. The Canes, 
when ripe, are cut into Lengths, and broken in a 
Mill, and the Juice, freſh ſqueezed, is juſt boiled up 
and ſkimmed. From this it is removed into a ſecond, 
third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth Copper; in all which 
it is mixed with Lime Water and other Ingredients, 
and the Fire is made briſker under every one than the 
laſt. In the laſt Copper it is boiled to a Sort of Syrup, 
and reduced to one Third of it's firſt Quantity. 

In this Condition it is fit to be boiled, purified, and 
hardened into all the Kinds of Sugar we ſee. The 
coarſeſt Kind is very brown and damp, and is called 
Muſcovada Sugar. After this it is made into the 
common brown Sugar, then into white Powder Sugar, 
and into Loaf Sugar, ſingle, double, and treble re- 
fined. Theſe ſeveral Sugars are fit for various Pur- 
poſes ; but ſome Care is to be taken, when the fineſt 
are uſed, to buy them pure, for many bad Tricks are 
uſed in the preparing them. I have ſeen Powder-blue 
ſettle from fine Sugar in Tea; and Powder-blue is 
made from a Mineral celled Cobalt, which is poi- 
ſonous. | | | | 


CHAPE WE 


ART. I. Of the Nature of Foods, and ſuiting them 
to Conſtitutions, "0 


WE have before given. the Reader a general 
Idea of the Nature of Proviſions, we are here 
to caution him in the proper Manner of ſelecting and 
uling them, for the Continuance of Health or Recovery 
from Sickneſs. Our Conſtitutions are greatly im- 
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paired in their Nature from the original Times, and 
we impair them more by Intemperance. It is not in 
our Power, by the molt careful Conduct, to prolong our 
Lives to the Length of thoſe of the Patriarchs, but 


we can make them much longer than they would 
oOtherwiſe be, and we can by this Means make them 


alſo more comfortable to us than they otherwiſe would 
be. Theſe are two great Concerns, and theſe depend 
more upon our Diet than all other Things. The 
Phyſician may reſtore us when we have hurt our- 
ſelves, but we can prevent the Danger: This is only 
to be done by underſtanding the Nature of our Food, 
and of our Conſtitutions, and ſuiting one to the 
other. | = | 

The great Difference of Foods is, that ſome Kinds 
are eaſier digeſted than others. We have already ob- 


ſerved which theſe are, and they are to be ſuited ac- 


cordingly, as alſo according to the Quantity of their 


Nouriſhment. . The great Uſe of Cookery is to render 


them eaſier of Digeſtion, and this is its beſt Recom- 
mendation. Our Anceſtors in the earlieſt Time lived 


upon the Products of the Earth and Milk, and they 
were much more healthful than we. At preſent we 


may at any Time fave the Effect of a Doſe of Phy- 
fick, or bleeding, by feeding on Diet that is leſs rich 
in Nouriſhment. | 
Again: Thoſe who uſe much Exercife may eat the 
ſtronger Foods; and thoſe who are of tender Conſti- 
tutions, and ule little Exerciſe, muſt eat the moſt 
tender Meats, and they ſhould be prepared for Di- 


geſtion by a proper dreſſing; the Intent of which 
ſhould be to make them tenderer than by Nature. 
Foods that are too ſoft and moiſt are bad for People 


of robuſt Conſtitutions, and the ſtrong and rich are 
deſtructive to thoſe which are more delicate, unleſs 
they be prepared by the dreſſing. The Reader will 


ſez many elegant Diſhes in the Courſe of this Book, 


in which the ſtrongeſt Foods are rendered fit for the 
renderett Conſtitutions, But theſe are the only Forms 
5 L in 
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in which they can be caten. There are- three Rules 
by which we may always determine with Certainty 
whether Foods are hard or cafy of Digeſtion : Thoſe 
Animals that come ſooneſt to their Growth have 
Fleſh the eaſieſt of Digeſtion 3 thoſe Meats that are 
white are eaſier of Digeſtion than thoſe . which are 
redder ; and the Lean of Meat is eaſier than the Fat; 
but it ſhould be that Lean which belongs to fat Meat, 
becauſe it is tender. | 
There are Caſes in which all Fleſh is bad; theſe 
require Vegetables, Puddings, and the like, a great 
Variety of which will be deſcribed in the ſucceedin 
Chapters. | 
As to the Degree of Nouriſhment in different Parts 
of Animals, the firm Fleſh has moſt, and the younger 
they are the eaſier their Fleſh is of Digeſtion. As to 
their Entrails, thoſe of young Animals are eaſier of 
Digeſtion than thoſe of old. The Liver is the eaſieſt 
of Digeſtion, and the moſt wholſome: Kidneys are 
hard, and the Heart is harder, and the Melt is the 
leaſt wholſome of all, The Guts of Animals are 
tough, and naturally hard of Digeſtion, but as they 
are managed and prepared in Tripe, they are. very 
good and nouriſhing. Lambs Stones are eaſy of Di- 


| geſtion, and very rich in Nouriſhment; ſo is the 


Brain of the Calf, and other young Animals; and 
Sweetbreads are of the ſame Nature, but ſomewhar 
richer. The Lights of young Animals are alſo eaſy of 
Digeſtion, but they are rather an wholſome than a 
pleaſant Food. 

The Tongues of various Creatures are eaten, and 
the Feet and Ears of ſome, but they are fit only for 
ſtrong Conſtitutions, being hard of Digeſtion, and 
affording a very coarſe Nouriſnment. 

As to Meats of the different Kinds, their Cha- 
racter is eaſily eſtabliſhed. Beef is full of rich Nou- 
riſhment ; it is the propereſt for thoſe who are of the 
bilious Conſtitution, who have great Spirits, a good 
Stomach, and uſe Exerciſe. Mutton is the univerſal 


3 Meat, 
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Meat; it agrees with all Conſtitutions, digeſts 
eaſily, and affords excellent Nourifhment. Veal is 
tender and delicate; it is fitteſt for the tendereſt Con- 
ſtitutions, and for thoſe who uſe not Exercife; it at 
once nouriſhes and cools the Body. Lamb 1s ſome- 
what of the Nature of Veal; it is tender and innocent, 
and ſhould be eat by People of bilious Conſtitu- 
tions, but is not ſo well for thoſe of the phlegmatick 
Kind. | | | 
As to Hog Meat, it differs according to the Crea- 
ture's Age; nothing is tenderer or eaſter of Digeſtion 
than this when it has been properly fed and managed, 
and is young; but nothing is worſe when it is old, 
hard, and ill managed: In general it agrees beſt with 
the hardieſt Conſtitutions, and People who uſe the 
moſt Exercife. Veniſon, when young, is an excel- 
lent and wholfome Food, but when it is old there is 
ſcarce any Meat harder of Digeſtion. The Goat 
Kind, more than any other, reſemble the Deer, but 
they are good only while very young ; the ſucking 
Kid is nearly equal to the Fawn, but Bull Beef is not 
more rank than a Goat that is grown to any Age. The 
Hare is alfo of this Nature; when young it is rich, 
eaſy of Digeſtion, and nouriſhing, but when old the 
contrary in every Reſpect. The Rabbit approaches 
to the Nature of the Hare, in that it is very nouriſh- 
ing when young, and hard and unwholſome when 
old; but this Creature ſhould not be eat too young, 
for then it is watery and bad. 

As to Fowls, their Age makes the ſame Kind of 
Difference ; nothing is tenderer than a Chicken, and 
few Things are tougher or harder of Digeſtion than an 
old Cock or Hen. The Turkey is richer than the 
common Fowl. The Duck is but a coarſe Nourtſh- 
ment; the wild is better than the tame, and the young 
than the old; and the Gooſe is one of the leaſt whol- 
ſome of our common Foods; it is fit only for healthy 
People, of ſtrong Conſtitutions. As to Fiſh, they are 
in general of a light Nature and eaſy Digeſtion, and 
fome of them are very nouriſhing. | - 

| In 
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In general, he who compares what we have ſaid 
here of the Nature of different. Foods, and of the Va- 
riety of Conſtitutions, will not find it difficult to adapt 
them to one another in this Manner. The Perſon of a 
ſanguine Conſtitution ſhould eat with Moderation 
among the ſeveral Kinds, abating from the Quantity - 
of Fleſh, and eating the tenderer Kinds when he is 
diſordered. The Perſon of a bilious Conftitution 
ſhould eat leſs of the ſtronger Meats, and not ſo 
highly ſeaſoned ; whereas the phlegmatick may uſe 
theſe high Diſhes to enrich his poor Maſs of Blood. 
The melancholick ſhould eat leſs Meat than Fowls or 
Fiſh, and he will find it always healthful to ſupply 
the Place of Beef with Veal, and to eat Lamb inſtead 
of Mutton. | 8 

This conciſe View it has been judged proper to give 
in this Place of the general Fitneſs and Unfitnels of 
the various Kinds of Food to various Conſtitutions; 
this is to be conſidered as a Summary, and the ſeveral 


Matters will hereafter be treated more diſtinctly under 
their proper Heads. 


PPP 


SE N 
Of Marketing. 
CHAP. V. 


The Bill of Fare for F EBRUARY. 


WE ſhall arrange our Catalogue of Things in 
Seaſon in February under the four general 
Heads of Fleſp, Fiſh, Fowl, and Garden Stuff; deli- 
vering the ſeyeral Particulars under each Article. 

| | ART. 
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F 51 
ART. I, Butchers Meat. 


- This is, in a manner, in Seaſon at all Times; but 
we ſhall here name thoſe Joints and Pieces which will 
come in moſt properly, whether in a Family Manner 
of providing, or at a genteel Table; adding, in what 
Manner they are beſt dreſſed, and what ſhould be ſent 
up with them, this being a very neceſſary Article. 
Soups agree beſt of all with a cold Seaſon, and they 
therefore never make a more proper Article in a Bill 
of Fare than now, We ſhall give Directions for ſuch 
as are moſt proper for this Month in the fourteenth 
Chapter. The ſame good and ſubſtantial Pieces of 
Beet, and the ſame Joints of Mutton that were named 
laſt Month, are equally proper now. The Sirloin of 


Beef, the Chine of Mutton, the Calf's-Head, and the 


Quarter of Lamb, all come in very properly; as do 


alſo the boiled Leg of Pork and Turnips, the Rump 


of Beef boiled with Greens, and the Pig roaſted. 
Hare alſo continues finely in Seaſon, and a Fricaſſee 
of Rabbits is very proper. | 
Ham and Chickens, with Sprouts or Brocoli, is 
excellent ; or, to be very faſhionable, this Diſh ſhould 
be ſent up with Lupines. Bacon and Greens with a 
boiled Fowl are allo very proper now. Scots Collops 
are very proper, and Beef Marrow-bones make a very 


good leſſer Diſh, ſent up properly with Toaſts care- 
tully baked. 


2. Fißh. 


A Cod's Head boiled is proper; Whitings, 
Flounders, and Plaiſe, are alſo in Seaſon, and may 
be broiled or boiled; Soals allo are in excellent Sea- 
ſon. Beſide theſe freſh Fiſh, from the Sea we have 
ſalt Fiſh, and Sturgeon 1s never better. 

From the Freſh Water we have Eels, which may 
be pitchcocked, broiled, or boiled; and the Pike for 

roaſting 
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roaſting with a Pudding in his Belly. Carp and 
Tench continue alfo in Seaſon, and make a very pro- 
per Diſh richly ſtewed. | 

Lobſter is alſo in Seaſon, and Prawns ; and from the 


pickled Herring we may ſend up a Salmagundy, which, 
when dreſſed in the beſt Manner, is a high Diſh. 


3. Fowl. 


The common Fowl never is in better Seaſon ; and 
the Turkey is excellent with Oiſter Sauce, boiled. 
Chickens roaſted, with Aſparagus, is another February 
Diſh, very handſome ; and we have Squab Pigeons, 
which, when they are of the right tame Kind, are 
very oye.:- 7 * | 

The wild Fowl, mentioned laſt Month, continue 
perfectly in Seaſon, and, in particular, Quails are in 
fine Order naturally this Month. 


H 


4. Garden Stuff. 


The Greens in Seaſon in February are Cabbages, 
Savoys, Baccoli, and Brocoli, Coleworts, Spinage, 
and fine Sprouts, Small Salleting alſo comes in 
Abundance, eſpecially if the Weather be a little mild, 
or may be raiſed at any Rate with proper Care; and 
the Beds, which have been properly managed, yield 
Muſhrooms in ſufficient Plenty. | 

Endive alſo and Celeri are in great Perfection; and 
there is Chervil, which is better in Soups than moſt 
of the Herbs commonly uſed for that Purpoſe. The 
Aſparagus of this Month depends upon the Seaſon for 
it's Goodneſs ; it is beſt on the Hot-beds made in De- 
cember, and if there be a little Sun to colour it, will 
be very good, otherwiſe it is but fickly. 

Among the ſmaller Herbs there are Parſley, 
Sorrel, Thyme, Winter Savoury, and Pot Marjoram. 

The Roots in Seaſon in February are Carrots, Par- 
inips, and Turnips, Beets and Skirrets, Salſify and 

| Scorzonera, 
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Scorzonera, Jeruſalem Artichoaks, and Potatoes; alſo 
Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Shallots and Rocambole. The 
Fruits of this dead Seaſon are principally Pears and 
Winter Apples. Of the former Kind may be had the 
Bon Cretien, Winter Ruſſelet, the Union, the Pick- 
ering, the black Worceſter, and the Engliſh Warden. 
Theſe four laſt are for baking. Among the more cu- 
rious Kinds yet to be had are the Bugi, Winter Ci- 
tron, Beſſy de Caſſoy, Cheyne's Green, Portrail, and 
Saint Marſhal; and, for baking, the Cardil are a very 
fine Kind. The Apples in Seaſon are the Nonpareil 
and Golden Pippin, the Golden Ruſſet and Aromatick 
Pippin, the Holland, French, and Kentiſh, Pippin, 
the Stone Pippin, John Apple, Harvey Apples. and 
Pile's Ruſſet; the Wheeler's Ruſſet, Winter Pearmain, 
Pome de Api, and Hautebon; with. ſome Wer 
Kinds. 

There is ſome Care and Attention required to learn 
the Names of theſe; but, when once known, they are 
eaſily remembered, and nothing is more to the Houſe- 
keeper's Credit than being thoroughly Es ROW with 


them. 


CHAP. VI. 
07 the Art of marketing or chufing freſb Provifons 


W E. have given the Rules for Julging of many 
| Kinds of freſh Proviſions in our firſt Num- 
ber. We ſhall here add the fame Kind of Directions 
for ſeveral others, and ſhall caution the Houſekeeper 
to be moſt wary on theſe Heads, becauſe. it is on 
theſe, more than the preceding Kinds, that the Art of 
the Seller is employed to deceive her. 


ART. I. Of Fiss. 


We have hitherto been treating of Things that are 
in Seaſon all the Year, what Directions have been 
given 
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oiven therefore for marketing under thoſe Heads, 
hold good at all Seafons, and need not be repeated 
hereafter. We now come to Fiſh and Fowl, which 
have their Times of coming in and going out, and 
ſhall therefore, in the preſent Number, ſpeak only of 
ſuch as are in Seaſon this Month, and reſerve the 
others for thoſe to which they belong. 


2. Of Carp. 


The principal Difference of the Carp ariſes from 
it's Size and it's Sex. Large Carp are always better 
than ſmall, and the Male is preferable to the Female, 
for it's Fleſh is always firmer. | x 

Carps are alſo of three Kinds, according to the 
Nature of the Water ; ſome are caught in Rivers, 

| ſome in Ponds, and ſome where the Water is a little 
brackiſh from the Sea being near. The River Carp 
1s vaſtly the beſt, but it is ſcarce in moſt Places. The 
Pond Carp is the common Kind. Thoſe in brackiſh 
Water grow large and fat, but they are ill flavoured. 

As to Colour, the yellower the Carp always the 
better; and the Largeneſs and Brightneſs of the Scales 
is a Sign of Goodnels. 

As to Freſhneſs, that is a great Article; but the 

Carp will live ſo long out of Water that it ſhould 
always be bought alive. | 

The Sex 1s known by ſqueezing the Belly, and ob- 
ſerving what comes out at the Vent. It they be 
bought dead, the Way to know whether they be freſh 
is to examine the Gills and the Eyes; if the former 
be red, and the latter full, there is no Doubt of the 
Goodneſs of the Fiſh. = 


3. Tas. 


Tiench is fo much of the Carp Kind that moſt of the 
ſame Rules hold for it. The larger it is the better, 
and it ſhould be bought alive. When otherwiſe, the. 

Ne, V. R Way 
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Way to judge of its Freſhneſs is to examine the whole 
Body, the Gills, and the Eyes. The Tench is 
covered with a ſlimy Matter like the Eel; if this be 
clear and bright it is a good Sign. The Body ſhould 
be firm and ſtiff, the Gills hard to open and very red, 
and the Eyes bright and ſtanding full. If the Gills 
look ſad coloured it is an ill Sign; but if they are not 


tainted the Fiſh is yet ſweet, for they ſhew the firſt 
Sign of Badneſs. | 


4. Of Turbot. 


'The Turbot is a Sea Fiſh, broad, without Scales; | 
brown on one Side and white on the other. The Ex- 
cellence of the Turbot is to be thick, plump, and 
firm. Many value this Fiſh for the pearly Whiteneſs 
of his Belly ; but that is an Error : Pearly white is 
bluiſh, but where it is yellowiſh or Cream-coloured 
*tis better. This Colour of the Belly ſhews the Fiſh 


to have a firm Fleſh, the others are looſer. A thin | 


Turbot always is poor and flabby. 
5. Of the Soal. 


This is a flat Fiſh, of a longiſh Shape, brown, and 
rough on the Back, and white and ſmooth on the 
Belly. The larger the Soal always the better. 

As to the Choice, the fineſt are thoſe which are 


thickeſt and ſtiffeſt, and the Buyer ſhould ſee they are 


fairly paired. They will match better than any other 
Kind of Fiſh whatever; but the Sellers are apt to miſ- 
match them on purpoſe, ſhewing the beſt for Sale. 
The Belly is ſometimes of a blueiſh and ſometimes of 
a yellowiſn white, as the Turbot; and when it is 
yellower, the Fiſh is always the firmer and finer. 


i When the Body of the Soal is firm it is freſh, and 
| 1 5 X when foit and flabby it is ſpoiling. 1 8 
i 1 i \ 


6. Of 
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6 Of the Flounder, 


The Flounder is a flat Fiſh, ſhort, broad, and 
thick in Proportion. The Back is brown, the Belly 
white. Uſually the Back has no Spots; ſometimes it 
is ſpotted with yellow, as alſo the Fins. They are 
caught in the Sea and Rivers, and they will live in 
Ponds. 5 
For the Choice, the thickeſt are beſt. If freſh, 
their Bodies are firm and their Eyes full and bright; 
when otherwiſe they are to be rejected. The purer 

_ the white of the Belly the better. 


7. Of Plaiſe. 


The Plaiſe reſembles the Flounder, but it is ſome- 
| thing longer and narrower, and the Back and Fins 
are ſpotted with round red Spots. It is a good Fiſh, 
but inferior to the Flounder. + 1 1 
When freſh, the Body is firm and the Skin bright, 
the Eyes alſo ſhew its Condition by their Fulneſs and 
clear Look. 


8, Of Dabs. 


The Dab reſembles the Flounder, but it is broader 
in Proportion to its Length, is generally thicker, 
and it has no Spots. It is a tolerable Fiſh, but infe- 
rior to the Flounder or Plaiſe. When freſh it is firm, 
ſtiff, and of a clear Colour; when it looks muddy 
and feels flabby, it ſhould not to be purchaſed. 


9. Of Cad. 


The Cod reſembles the Whiting, but is darker on 
the Back, and has yellow Spots; it is alſo uſually 
larger, the Head is thicker alſo, and the Eyes larger. 
When a Cod is cut, the Whiteneſs of the Fleſh is a 

7 R 2 great 
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great Mark of its Goodneſs ; when entire, the Thick- 
neſs about the Neck ſhews it to be in Perfection. The 
Gills ſhould. be red within and open ſtiff, and the Eycs 
ſhould be full and bright; if it be limber tis a Sign 
it is decaying. The Fins ſhould be full and handſome, 
for when they ſhrink that alſo is a Sign the Fiſh is de- 
caying. The Fiſhmongers throw Water over them to 
prevent this, but they will ſhrivel up notwithſtanding. 


When the Skin looks bright and lively it is alſo a great 
Mark of Freſhnels, 


10. Of Seaite. 


The Scaite 1s a large broad Sea Fiſh. The Female 
is always much better than the Male; and in both 
Sexes the thicker the better. It ſhould be firm in the 
Fleſh, and of a bright clear Colour ; - When it is flabby 
it is decaying. 


11. Of Thornback, 


This is of the Nature of the Scaite, but ſmaller and 
prickly. It is to be choſen thick, firm, and of a 
bright Colour. If the Eyes are ſunk and dead, the 


Fiſh is certainly decaying, and if the Sides are fabby 
it ſhews the ſame. 


12, Of Whiting. 


The Whiting ſeldom grows large, and is thinner 
in the Body and paler on the Back than the Cod, 
which in other Reſpects it reſembles. The Firmneſs 
of the Body, and the Freſhneſs of the Gills and Fins, 
ſhew it to be good. 

After theſe we ſhall conſider the Shell Fiſh, and 
what are called the cruſtaceous Kind, 


13. Of 
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24; Of Oyfters. 


The Perfection of the Oyſter is in its being alive, 
healthy, and properly reliſned. As to the ſeveral 
Kinds, thoſe we are to take as we find them. Theſe 
Rules of judging of the Goodneſs of each hold 
for all. | 

Oyſters, when freſh taken out of the Sea, are too 
falt; afterwards they by Degrees loſe this. They 
will fatten if kept in Tubs, and Bay Salt is the beſt to 
throw over them in this Caſe, for it gives them the 
true Flavour. 

Oiſters ſhould always be eaten in the Shell the Mo- 
ment they are opened, for they die quickly, and loſe 
all their Flavour. They are known to be alive and 
vigorous when they cloſe faſt upon the Knife at firſt, 
and Jet go as ſoon as they are wounded in the Body. 
The Perfection of other Shell Fiſh conſiſts in the ſame 
Articles, and is known in the ſame Manner. They 
all become poor, and loſe their Flavour, when they 
have lain a few Minutes out of the Shell. 


14. Of Lobſters. 


The Lobſter differs according to Sex, the Male and 
Female being eaſily diſtinguiſhed. The Male is com- 
monly the ſmaller, the (Females only growing to a 
vaſt Size) and there is never any Spawn under his 
Tail: But this is an uncertain Mark, the Female 
being at ſome Seaſons without it. The back Part of 
the Tail is narrow in the male and broad in the fe- 
male Lobſter, and the two uppermoſt Fins are ſtiff 
in the Male and limber in the Female : Theſe are cer- 
tain Inſtructions. The Male is preferable. He has 
the higheſt Flavour in the Body, and his Fleſh is 


firmer, and his Colour when boiled redder than the 
Female, 


The 
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The Newneſs or Staleneſs is a great Article. *Tis 
beſt to buy them alive, for the Fiſhmongers often let 
them live as long as they can, and boil them when 
dead. In this Caſe the Fleſh has not half the 
Flavour. 

In general the heavieſt Lobſter is the beſt, but they 
maſk be examined to ſee they have not Water in 
tnem. 

For the Freſhneſs let the Tail be examined. When 
new it is firga, when ſtale flabby, and will not return 
with a Spring after pulling back. 

The Tail is to be broke to ſee whether they be full, 
for if they be the Meat there fills up the Shell, and the 
Skin over it is rediſh. 

The Smell is next to be conſulted, and the Place to 
examine is where the Tail and Body join. When a 
Lobſter is freſh there is a very pleaſant Scent in this 
Part, when ſtale this taints firſt of any. 

When the Lobſter is ſpent, on breaking the Tail 
the Fleſh is ſeen ſhrunk and flabby. The Tal ſhould 
be opened about the Middle for this Purpoſe. When 
there is a Peg in the Claw, pull it out to ſee if there be 
Water in the Shell ; and obſerve if there come out a 


red ſoft Matter at the Joints, for that is a Proof tis 
bad and waſted. 


I 15. Of Crabs. 


The Crab taints ſooner than the Lobſter, ini no 
Fiſh ſhews it ſo eaſily. When the Crab is in Perfec- 
tion the Joints of the Legs are ſtiff, and the Body has 

a ſweet Smell. As ſoon as it begins to decay the 
Joints are all limber: The Eyes look dead and looſe 


alſo as the Crab grows ſtale, and its bad Smell quickly 
diſcovers it. 
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I 6. . 07 Prawns and Shrimps. | 


The Prawn is very delicate when new, but it very 
ſoon loſes the Height of its Flavour, and ſoon after 
decays. To know whether this Creature be in Per- 
fection firſt ſmell to it; *tis of a very agreeable Scent 
when fine, but very bad in the Decay. The Prawn is 
firm and ſtiff when freſh, but limber when it grows 
bad. The Tail alſo diſcovers this, for it turns ſtifly 
inward when the Prawn is freſh, but it grows limber 
afterwards. When freſh their Colour is bright and 
they feel dry; when they begin to decay they grow 
clammy and pale. __ 
Shrimps are of the Prawn Kind, and they are to be 
Judged of by the ſame general Rules. | 


17. Of Fowl. 


Theſe are of two Kinds, the wild and tame; and 
many of either Sort are in their higheſt Seaſon ar this 
Time of the Year. We ſhall direct the Houſekeeper 
in the Choice of theſe, and treat of the others in their 
Place. 


18, Of Woodcocks. 


The Woodcock lives with us only in Winter, and 
is a high flavoured Bird. It ſhould be thick and firm, 
for that is a Proof *tis in fine Condition. As to the 
Newneſs, if the Feet be limber, and the Head and 
Throat clean, and there be no Rankneſs in the Smell, 
there is no Doubt. When ſtale, the Feet grow dry 
and ſtiff, and the Mouth and Throat foul. | 


19. Of the Snipe. 
This is very much of the Woodcock Kind; it 
ſhould be plump, fleſhy, and firm. The Feet are 


a great 
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a great Article in Judging of the Freſhneſs of this alſo, 
tor they wa grow dry and ſtiff when it is ſtale. 


20. of the wild Duck. 


The wild and tame Duck differ anurally very much 


in the Feathers, but the Breeds are ſo mixed, thar 
ſometimes they come very near one another. The 
Tight wild Duck has a ſmaller Foot than the tame, 
and it is reddiſh. To know whether it be far, exa- 
mine the Belly; this ſhould be thick, full and firm. 


21. Of Ruffs and Rees. 


Theſe are _ ſame Species, Male and Female the 


| Ruff is the Male, and has a fine Collar of Feathers. 


To know whether they be fat the Rump is to be 
examined; when that is fat the Body is ſo. For the 


Freſhneſs, examine the Feet ; it they be pliable and 
ſoft, the Bird is new; if harſh and ſtiff, it has been 


killed ſome Time. 


22. Of the VE 


The Pheaſant is a wild Bird, of the Cock Kind, 
very beautiful, and of a fine Flavour. The Cock and 
Hen differ. The Hen, when with Egg, is greatly 
valued. The Cock has Spurs, the Hen has not. To 
know if a Cock Pheaſant be young, examine theſe 

urs, they ſhould be ſhort and bluat, or rounded. 


V they be long and ſharp, he is old. The Hen is to 
be examined by the Vent, to know whether ſhe be 
with Egg; if that be open and ſoft, it is a Sign ſhe is. 


But this muſt be underſtood when freſh, for, when 


ſtale, the Vent naturally becomes open and looſe. 


23. Of Pullets. 


The Cock and Hen are eaten at all Ages, and in 
all Conditions; but the Pullet that has not begun to 
1 "I 
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lay is the beſt. The Cockerel at the ſame Age 1s 
alſo good; this is known by the Spurs, for at this 
Time they are ſhort and blunt. The Smoothneſs and 
Tenderneſs of the Legs and the Comb are alſo a Mark 
of their being young. To know whether they be 
freſh killed, obſerve the Vent; it is cloſe and ſmall 
when they are freſh, but it grows larger, looſe, and 
open, when they have been, kept ſome time. 


it 25: 1-844 3, Of, Chickens. [11k 


Chickens differ in nothing from theſe but in being 
younger; they ſhould be about ten Weeks old, and 
they are to be choſen in all Reſpects by the ſame Rules 
as the others, but they taint ſooner. _ 5 


25. Of Capons. 


The right Capon has a thick Belly and a large 
Rump; there is a particular Fatneſs about his Breaſt, 
and his Comb is of a pale Colour. The Youth of 
this Fowl is a conſiderable Recommendation, and this 
is known by the Smoothneſs of his Legs. The Vent 
is the Mark to ſhew whether it be new, for, when 
ſale,” it is looſe and open. | | 


a 26. Of the Turkey. 
L Tort 2rd nm Holt war ] ad F.- 
We eat the Turkey young and full grown; when 
young, it is called the Turkey Poult; when full grown 
it ſhould be young that it may be tender; to know 
this examine the Legs, they ſhould be b ck and 


17 


ſmooth, and the Spurs ſhort and ſtubbed. _... 


* _ 


Jo know whether it be new or ſtale, examine the 
Eyes and the Feet; if the Eyes be full and bright, 
and the Feet ſoft and limber, it is new. The ſame 
Marks ſhew the Freſhneſs of the Turkey Poult, for 


when ſtale the Feet are harſh and the Eyes ſunk. 
ide e 4543709389; 236 1544 tat alan actin 
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27. Of Pico, 


Me eat wild and tame Pigeons, but the latter are 
vaſtly preferable, and accordingly bear the greateſt 


Price. They ſhould be large bodied, fat and tender. 


Examine the Rump, for that muſt be large, plump, 
and ſoft. When they are freſh the Feet are limber 
and ſoft ; but when ſtale the Toes grow harſh, and 
the Vent becomes looſe, open, and green. The wild 
or common Pigeon ſhould be full bodied and tender ; 
when red leg'd it is uſually a Mark of Age. The 
Stock Dove, or Wood-Pigeon, is of the Nature of 
the common wild Pigeon, or Dove-Coat Pigeon, but 
it is larger. 


To theſe we ſhall add the Articles from the 8 


and the Hen-houſe; and we have then gone through 


5 whole Art of marketing for freſn Proviſions. 
155 28. Of Butter. 


Butter is of two Kinds, the freſh and the ſalt,” and 
theſe are to be judged of in a different Manner; the 
freſh by the Taſte, and the other more by the Smell. 

In taſting freſh Butter *tis beſt to take a Piece. out 
of the Middle of the Lump, for tis often better at 
one End than elſewhere ; rhis is the Cunning of the 


Seller. Its Excellence is in its perfect Sweetneſs and 
light Flavour. 


In trying ſalt Butter uſe the ſame t 


Hams; thruſt a long Knife into the Tub, and ſmell 
to it when taken out; if it be rank *tis nought. 
*Tis prudent to make this Trial in ſeveral Parts of 


the Tub, for it may be better in one Part than 
another. 


29. "NF Cherſe. | 
belt is liable to three Faults; theſe are re Mites, 


5 Maggots, and Decay by Rottenneſs : To guard againſt 


theſe | 


* 0 
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theſe it is to he chaſen in this Manner z the Coat 


ſhould be moiſt and tolerably even, and free from 
Holes. A dry harſh Coat is a Token of Mites; and 
Holes ſhew it ſubject to Maggots. As to Rottenneſs, 
ſome makes it valuable, therefore examine its Nature, 

and when it appears on the Outſide ſee how far it 


goes, and remember it is a ſpreading Miſchief, 
30. of Eggs. 


No Article in the Market requires a nicer Judg- 
ment than an Egg; its great Value is its Freſhneſs; 
ſo that it may loſe a great deal of it before any abſo- 
lute Decay ; but when it comes to that State it 1s one 
of the filthieſt Things in Nature. We ſhall ſhew how 
to judge of it in every Article. To know whether 
an Egg is quite new, hold it up to the Sun, or to a 
Candle; if quite freſh the White will be clear, the 
Yolk round, and the Shell full: Theſe are the three 
Articles. When the Shell is a little empty, it has 
been kept ſome Time; if the White be muddy, it is 
growing bad ; and if the Yolk be broken they are 
rotten. ; £4 6 . | 

Throw Eggs into a Bowl of Water and ſuch as are 
rotten will ſwim, and the freſheſt will ſink the moſt 
readily to the Bottom. 

Hold the great End of an Egg to tlie Tip of the 
Tongue, and the Heat will ſhew if it be good, for 
the Tongue is ſo delicate it perceives it. If the Egg 
be cold it is certainly bad. 3 y 

Many Ways have becn propoſed for keeping Eggs 
Ireſh; as the puting them up in Bran, in Aſhes, and 
the like ; but the beſt of all is this: Melt a little 
Sewet over the Fire, and dip the Eggs one by one in 
it. This will ſtop the Pores of the Shell that they 
cannot waſte, and they will keep a long Time. 

We have thus gone through the Art of man 
for freſh and ſtore Proviſions of all Kinds; there re« 
mains only one farther Article of Conſideration on this 

S 2 Head, 
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Head, and that is the [Produce of the Garden; but 
the Eye fo well diſtinguiſhes the Freſhneſs of theſe 
Articles, and the Way of judging is ſo univerſal, that 


it were idle to deliver ſeparate Rules on that Head. 


Ia general Freſhneſs is the only Value and Excel- 
lence of all theſe; and they ſhew the Decay in all 
reſpects very plainly. Roots when freſh are Plump 
and firm, and as they decay they grow flabby, ſoft 
and wrinkled : In the ſame Manner Greens are firm, 


and have a lively Freſhneſs when new gathered, that 


no Art can give them again when it is loſt : therefore 


in this Reſpect one Rule ſtands good for all, they 
mult be plump, freſh, and lively. 


CHAP.. VI. 
Of Store Diſhes. 


1 have been given in the preceding Month 


for chuſing theſe; we ſhall here lay down the 
Manner of making ſuch of them as fall within the 
Compaſs of the Britiſh Houſewiſe; ſome being only 
to be had from abroad. | 


| 2 | 
ART. 1. To make Bacon. 


Cut off all the Inſide fat from a Side of a Hog, 


lay it on a Dreſſer, and let it lie for the Blood to run 
away; then ſalt it carefully and thoroughly on both 
Sides with common Salt, rubbing it well in : Let it 
lie thus a Week, then beat in a Marble Mortar a 


Quarter of a Pound of Salt Petre, add to this a Pint 


of Bay Salt, beat them together pretty fine, add a 
Quarter of a Peck of common Salt, and grind this 
well with them; then put in two Pounds of Coarſe 
Sugar ; lay the Side in a ſhallow Trough, and rub in 
this Mixture as you did the Salt, that it may pene: 


trate and cover every Part: Lay the Outſide down- 


ward 


r nr =) 
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ward in the Trough. | Theſe Ingredients will melt and 
make a great deal of Pickle ; let this be poured upon 
the Side every Day for a Fortnight; it is then pre- 
ſerved but wants drying: Let it be hung up in a Place 
where Wood is burnt, and when it is well dry*d keep 
it in a dry Place. 57 0 He tr 

The beſt Manner of preſerving it is to hang it up 
from the Cieling, that the Air may come freely to it 
every Way; and let the Place be airy, but not hot: 
Hanging againſt any thing always ſpoils Bacon; and 
Heat makes it ruſty.. | 


2. To make a Ham. 


Cutoff a fine large Ham from the hind Quarter of 

a good ſizeable Hog; grind an Ounce of Salt Petre in 
a Marble Mortar, put to it a Pound of common Salt, 
and a Pound of coarſe Sugar ; rub them well together, 
and cover the Ham with this, working it well in; 
lay it in a large Pan and pour the reſt of the Mixture 
over it; this will melt into a fine Pickle: Let the 
Ham be turned in it every Day, and well baſted with 
it; let it lie thus a Month, and then be hung up in 
a Place where there comes Wood Smoak, and where 
there is little Heat : When it is thoroughly dryed it 
is fit for Uſe; but it will keep a long time, and when 
there is Opportunity, it is beſt to give them a Sort 
of Preparation, by hanging them in a damper Place 
before they are dreſſed, for a Month ; this will take a 
great Effect upon the Fleſh, making it excellently 
tender : If they grow a little mouldy in this Hanging, 
it is ſo much the better, for they will not be tainted 
on the Inſide thdugh covered with it. 


3. To make Dutch Beef. 


Rub over the lean Part of a Buttock of Beef, bleed- 
ing freſh, with a large Quantity of brown Sugar ; lay 
it in a Pan with the Sugar for three or four Hours, 
turning it once in an Hour. Beat 
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Beat three Ounces of Salt Petre and an Ounce and 
Half of Bay Salt to Powder, 
Pounds of common Salt; rub the Beef well with this 

and lay it in afreſh Pan, put the reſt to it, and let 


grind with them two 


it lie twenty Days, turning it every Day. 
Take it out of the Pan, roll it up in a coarſe Cloth, 


and pur it into a Preſs; preſs it hard, and let it ſtand 


in the Preſs four and twenty Hours ; then take it out 
and hang it in a Chimney, where Wood is burnt, 
to dry. | 

When this 1s to be uſed, it muſt be tyed up in a 
Cloth and boiled, and then ſet bl to be cold ; it then 
cuts beautifully. | 


ECT; 
Of COOKERY. 
"CHAP, vm. 

Of Roaſting. 


Js the Monthof v we gave the neceſſary general 
Directions for roaſting, and added Inſtances of it 
in ſome common Pieces of Meat. We ſhall here 


continue the Subject, laying down the Method for 


doings thoſe "Things that are nicer and more difficult, 
AKT. 1 Pig, 


A Pig requires very nice and careful roaſting ; the 
two Ends muſt be much more done than the Middle. 
For this Purpole there is an Iron contrived to hang 
before the Middle of the Fire called a Pig- Iron; and 


when the Cook has not this, ſhe muſt keep her Fire 


fierceſt at the two Ends, and poorer in the Middle, 
Before 


Before the Pig is laid down, & Mixture muſt be made 
of Sage, Pepper, Salt, and about half an Ounce of 
Butter. This is to be put into the Pig's Days and 
it is to be ſewed up with coarſe Thread. 

It is then to be laid to the Fire, and Gee all 
over; and is to be kept thus floured till the Crack- 
ling grows hard, or till the bo. drop, which is a 
Proof *tis near enough.” 

When the Gravy begins to run, a Couple of Baſons 


muſt be ſet in the Pan to catch it carefully. 
When the Pig is near enough, finiſh it in this 


Manner. Firſt briſk up the Fire, then put a Quar- 


tern of fine Butter into a coarſe Cloth, and rub the 
Pig all over with it. The Crackling will by this 
Means be quite criſp ; and the Pig is then fit to. be 
taken up for the Table. | 
Let the Diſh be fet, and Jay the Pig in it on the 
Spit; then with a ſharp Knife cut off the Head, and 


ſplit it in two down the Back, then take away the Spit. 


Cut off the Ears and lay them at each End, and 
cut the the under Jaw in two, and lay on che two 
Sides. Mix the Brains and the Sage, bruiſe them 
well together, then melt ſome Butter with the Gra 
that was ſaved, and mix the Brains and Sage with it, 
and pour it into the Diſh for Sauce. This is the 
plain Way of drefling a Pig ; we ſhall give Wer 
in their Place. | 


ae Hare. 


The firſt Preparation for the ,onfting of a Hite is 
making the Pudding that is to-be put into it's Belly, 


and this is done as follows : Take Suet and Crumbs 
of Bread, each a Quarter of a Pound, a little Parſley, 


and a very little Thyme; as much of this as will lie 


upon a Six-pence is ſufficient, Shred the Herbs very 
fine, and mix them with the Bread and Suet; then 
Feel in fome Nutmeg, and cut ſome freſh Lemon 5 
eel very ſmall; add à little Pepper and Salt, one 
Anchovy 
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Anchovy cut fine, and two Eggs; rub all theſe 
together, to mix them thoroughly, and then the Pud- 
ding is ready. _ 

Make up a very good Fire, put this Pudding 
into the Belly of the Hare, and few it up with ſtrong 
Thread, and, ſpitting the Hare, lay it to the Fire. 

Let the Dripping-pan be perfectly clean, and put 
into it half a Pound of Butter and a couple of Quarts 
of Milk. Keep the Fire briſk, and baſte the Hare 
out of the Pan; when it is nearly all conſumed the 
Hare will be enough. 

The Liver of the Hare is often mixed i in the Pud- 
ding, but it is better without it. If it be mixed, it 
muſt not be put in raw, but parboiled firſt, and then 
chopped very fine, and mixed with the reſt. 


3. Of Rabbits. 


Some roaſt Rabbits Hare Faſhion, the Method of 
doing which we ſhall ſhew hereafter. For the plain 
Roaſting, little Time or Trouble are required. Let 
the Spit be clean, and the Fire briſk ; then lay down 
the Rabbit, and twenty Minutes roaſts a young, one, 
or half an Hour the largeſt. They muſt be baſted 
with Butter, and drudged lightly and carefully with 
Flour, that they may be taken up frothy, and of a 
fine light brown. While the Rabbit is roaſting boil 
its Liver with ſome Parſley ; when tender, take them 
out and chop them together ; melt ſome Butter, and 
divide the Parſley and Liver into two equal Parts; 
one Part ſtir into the melted Butter, the other divide 
into half a dozen ſmall Parcels, and 1 them a 
| Fe Diſh. ; 


4s Vo roaſt a Turkey. 


* the Turkey is ready to lay down, twiſt up 

a Sheet of large, clean, white Paper, (there is a large 
cheap Kind called Demie, which ſhould be uſed 9 

5 
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this Purpoſe) light it, and thoroughly finge-'the 
Turkey all over, turning it about over the Flame. 

When ſinged, paper up the Breaſt; then make the 
Fire briſk, and lay it down. Baſte it with a Piece of 
Butter, and drudge it lightly: with Flour. The largeſt 
Turkey will be Sons in an Hour and a' Quarter, a 
middling one in an Hour, and a {mall one in ten 
Minutes leſ . 

When it is plomped up „and the Strain d in 
toward the Fire, it is nearly enough; then take off 
the Paper, baſte and drudge it a little again, and froth 
it up for tke Table. Some made Gravy ſhould be 
lent up with it in the 1 . en Shice, or Onion 
Sauce in a Baſon. 1 


8. 7. e a Abi 


As there is a Diſtin&tion 1 in the Seaſon of Geeſe; ac- 
cording as they are young or full Longs fo TOs is 
in the Manner of Dreffing. EN 

For a full grown Gooſe the Method to bechſerved 
is this: Prepare ſome Scaſoning for the Belly thus: 
Chop ſome Sage and an Onion fine, ſprinkle over them 
ſome Salt and Pepper, and, rolling all in a Piece 
- e lay it ready to be put into the Gooſe's 

N 

Let the Gooſe be picked clean and wiped; or ra- 
ther let it be managed thus:: Have about a Gallon of 
River Water ſcalding hot, dip the Gooſe in it, and 
keep it under about two Minutes, then take it out, 
pick it, and wipe it dry. The Feathers will come 
oft this Way more eaſily and perfectly than any other, 
and it takes off ſomething from the great Strength of 
the Gooſe's Taſte. For ſuch as love that high Fla- 
vour this ſcalding may be omitted, and the Onion 
may be left out of the Seaſoning when any Perſon 
_ diſlikes it: This muſt always be conſulted accordt 
to the Taſte of thoſe who are to eat it. Which ever 
Way the Gooſe is prepared, when it is clean picked, 

MT, - * wiped, 
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wiped, and dry, let the Seaſoning be put into the 
Belly, and ſpit it, and lay it to = Fire. A midling 
Gooſe takes an Hour with a good Fire; as it is 
larger or ſmaller a Quarter of an Hour more or leſs 
will do, When firſt laid down it muſt be baſted with 
Butter, and when half done a little Flour is to be 
carefully drudged over it, and it is to be finiſhed, 
frothed and brown. It ſhould be ſent up with two 
Baſons of Sauce, one A pples, the other Gravy. 
A A green Goole is roaſted in little more than half an 
Hour, and no Seaſoning ſhould be put into it. Theſe 
are often made abby by too much ſcalding. 


6. To roaſt a Duck. 


Prepare a Parcel of Seaſoning for a Duck as for a 
Gooſe, in this Manner : Cut ſome Sage very fine, and 
ſprinkle it over with Pepper and Salt; when this is 
ready put it into the Duck, and ſpit it. Singe it 
with a Sheet of white Paper, and then lay it down. 
Baſte it with Butter, and when it is near done enough. 
baſte it again, and drudge it with a little Flour to 
froth it up. Half an Hour, with a good Fire, is the 
common Time that a Duck takes in roaſting. 


7. 4 rooting of Fowls. 


hare is little Difference between the roaſting a 
Fowl and a Turkey, except what is owing to the 
Bigneſs of the latter. Let the Spit and Dripping-pan 
be clean, and ſinge the Fowl with ſome white Paper. 
When it is. down baſte it with Butter, and drudge 
over a little Flour ; but the Breaſt of the Fowl need 
not be papered, tho? it is proper for a Turkey, When 
the Steam draws toward the Fire it is near enough ; 
then baſte and drudge it carefully again, and let the 
Fire be very. briſk to froth it up nicely. Half an 
Hour is the Time that a midling Fowl takes in roaſt- 
ing, a large one will be three Quarters, and a Chicken 


will 
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will be done in twenty Minutes. Good Gravy ſhould 
be put into the Diſh, and Egg Sauce, if liked, in a 

Baſon. a * „ 


8. To roaſt a Pigeon. 


- Firſt prepare the Seaſoning in this Manner: Cut 
ſome Parſley fine, and ſprinkle over it Salt and Pep- 
per ; mix theſe, and roll them up with about half an 
Ounce of Butter; put all into the Belly of the Pigeon, 
and tie up both-Ends cloſe. Lay them down upon a 
ſmall Spit, and baſte them only with Butter before a 
briſk Fire. „ 

If the Pigeons are freſh they will have this Way 
their full Reliſh, for there is no Bird that has a finer 
Flavour naturally, but it goes entirely off with a very 
little keeping ; nor is it ever ſo well preſerved as by 
roaſting. A Quarter of an Hour is ſufficient for 
roaſting of them. A little melted Butter may be put 
in the Diſh with them, and the Gravy that runs from 
them will mix with it into fine Sauce. 7.6 


9. To roaſt a Tongue or Udder. 


Theſe two Diſhes are to be roaſted exactly alike 
ſo that the Direction for one will ſerve. Suppoſe it 
the Tongue, the Method is this: Firſt parboil it, then 
taking it up, ſtick ten or a Dozen whole Cloves in it 
in ſeveral Places, and put it on the Spit; lay it down 
before a briſk clear Fire, and baſte it often with But- 
ter; browning it up when enough. | 
The beſt Sauce is good Gravy ; ſome eat ſweet 
Sauce with either the Tongue or the Udder, for they 
are to be ſent up exactly alike in all Reſpects. 
We have thus in the Compaſs of a few Pages, ſhewn 
the Cook the compleat Art of Roaſting in all its 
Branches; beginning with the plaineſt Joint, and ſo ad- 
vancing to nicer Things. Many other curious Diſhes 
are to be prepared this Way; and a great deal of N — 
„„ 2 an 
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and particular Caution is to be uſed in roaſting the 
various Sorts of wild Fowl : For thoſe which are now 
in Seaſon, we ſhall now deliver the neceſſary Methods 
and treat of the reſt in the ſeveral other Months. 
We have here laid down the general Practice of Roaſt- 
ing, and ſhall now add only two Things, neceſſary 
almoſt continually ; the one is the keeping Meat hot, 
and the other the melting of Butter ; which may be 
conſidered as a Sort of univerſal Sauce, 


10. To keep Meat bot. 


For keeping Meat hot that happens to be ready 
before the Company are come, the common Way is 
to ſet it over a Chafing-Diſh of Coals; but this dries 
up the Gravy, and ſpoils the look and Flavour of the 
Meat. It would be better to keep it upon the Spit 
than this Way, becauſe *tis better it ſhould be over- 
done than entirely ſpoil'd; but the right Way is this: 
Set the Diſh with the Meat in it over a Pot of boiling 
Water; or pour boiling Water into a Pan, and ſet 
the Diſh over that ; put a Deep Cover over the Diſh, 
and a Cloth over all. In this Manner it will remain 
a long while, thoroughly hot, and in as good Order 
as when taken from the Spit. 

The Cover mult not touch the Meat in any Part: 
For the Reſt there can be no Miſtake in this eaſy 

and familiar Receipt. | 


11. To roaſt Woodcocks, 


For the roaſting theſe ſmaller Kind of Birds there 
muſt be a particular Kind of Spit, called from its Uſe, 
a Bird Spit: This muſt be ſmall, and always kept 
particularly clean. 

When the Spit is ready and a briſk Fire prepared, let 
a Piece of Bread be toaſted carefully till it is brown, 
without ' being burnt. A Round of a Three-penny 
Loaf, or a Slice of another about that Size, is we 

| mo 


| with the Gravy in them; the Excellence and Value 
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moſt proper. Let this be laid in the Dripping - pan; 
then ſpit the Woodcocks without drawing them, 


baſte them with a little Butter, and obſerve when the 
Trail drops to let it come upon the Toaſt. A litle bet - 
ter than a Quarter of an Hour will roaſt them: When 


| done lay the Toaſt in the Diſh and place the Woodcocks 


upon it; then pour over them a ſmall Quantity of 
rich made Gravy, ſet them together for about two 
Minutes over a Chafing-diſh of Coals, and then carry 
them to Table garniſhed with Lemon. 


12. Snipes. 0 


Snipes differ little from Woodcocks unleſs in Size, 
and the ſame Method is required in roaſting them; 
they are not to be drawn, the Toaſt is to be browned 
without being burnt, and the Spit to be ſmall: For 
the reſt, the ſame Practice is to be followed in all 
Reſpects, but ſix Minutes leſs does them; and they are 


to be ſent up in the ſame Manner. 


13. Vild Duck. 
For roaſting of a Wild Duck there muſt be a briſk 


clear Fire, for it is required to be browned upon the 


Outſide, without being ſodden within. To have it well 
frothed and full of Gravy is the Nicety. 

Let the Spit be perfectly clean, and the Fire pre- 
pared by ſtiring and raking juſt before it is laid 
down, and then ten Minutes will do it. 

If it be required a little more done than the faſhion- 
able Way, allow it four or five Minutes more; but 
it it be longer than this, it loſes altogether its high 
and elegant Flavour. | | 


14. Of Widgeons and Teal. 
Widgeons and Teal are to be dreſſed brown and 


of 
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of theſe Things is in their high Flavour, and much 
roaſting deſtroys that. Let them be dreſſed exactly 
as the Duck, * that a ſmaller Time is requiſite for 
the Widgeon, and leſs yet for the Teal: The Good- 
neſs of the Fire is the great Article. ; 

For the Manner of roaſting other Kinds of Wild 
Fowl, it will be ſeen in their proper Months, and the 
Ways of dreſſing them with Additions, will be found 
in the Article of made Diſhes, to which they pro- 
perly ogg 


C HAP. I. 
Of Boiling. 


N this . we ſhall give the neceſſary Direc- 
tions for boiling ſeveral Things not named laſt 
Month under this Head; particularly Fiſh and Fowl. 
We there ſhewed the plainer Diſhes; here we add 
ſuch as are nicer, and ſomewhat more difficult. The 
Enowing well how to do the firſt, is the only Way to 
ſucceed perfectly in the others. 


ART. I. To 50 Port. 


Pork for boiling is of two Kinds, freſh and pickled; 
and theſe require a different Management. As to the 
freſh, it is to be managed as other Meats ; but the 
pickled muſt be treated carefully, otherwiſe it will be 
utterly ſpoiled. Nothing looks prettier at a middling 
Table than a clean piece of boiled pickled Pork, and 
nothing ſo diſagreeable as the ſame thing dirty, as it 
too commonly comes up; beſides, pickled Pork is 
eaſily over-boiled, and then it comes to a kind of 
Jelly, loſing its F layour and Colour, 
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Let there be a briſk clear Fire, ſet on a Pot of 
clean Water, and when it thoroughly boils put in the 
Pork. Watch it carefully that it eontinues to boil 
briſkly, and ſcum. it very frequently. A moderate 
Piece will be done in an Hour and a Quarter; a 
ſmaller or larger in Proportion, Bacon 1s to be boiled 
with the ſame Care. Of this we ſhall have Occaſion 
to ſay more in thoſe Diſhes to which it belongs. 


2, To boil a Ham. 


Ham, though of the Bacon Kind, has been ſo al- 
tered and hardened in the particular Manner of curing, 
that it requires a diſtinct Method of dreſſing. A large 
Quantity of Water is required, ſo that a Copper is the 
beſt thing to boil it in; but when there is not a Copper, 
a large Pot muſt do. | 

Let a moderate Fire be made up, and ſet on the 
Water in time; put the Ham into it cold, and ma- 
nage the Fire ſo that it may be three Hours before it 
boils. In all this Time keep ſcumming it carefully. 
At the End of this Time ſtir up the Fire, and make 
the Water boil briſkly ; the Ham will be done in 
much leſs Time, becauſe of the ſoaking it had before. 
A middling one will be well done in an Hour and 
Half; a ſmall one in an Hour and a Quarter ; and the 
largeſt in two Hours, or a very little more, and it 
will be very clean. 


3. To boil a Tongue. 


A Tongue is ſo hard when prepared by ſalting and 
pickling, that it requires more Time ſoaking, and 
alſo more for the boiling than a Ham by much ; but 
there is a great Difference between that which is ſalted 
and dried, and that which is juſt taken out of the 
_ Pickle. We ſhall ſhew how each is to be managed. 
For a Salt Tongue let a large Quantity of Water be 
put into a Pan over Night, and the Tongue put in it 
5 | „ 
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to ſoak, and let it lie there till Morning, then put it, 
Water and all, into a large Pot, and let it boil three 
Hours. When the Tongue is taken out of Pickle 
it is not to be ſoaked at all. In this Caſe ſet on 
large Pot of Water in time, upon a good ſound Fire; 
Pen! it boils put in the Tongue, and keep it boiling 
two Hours; ſcum the Pot frequently while it is doing, 
and it will come out tender and clean, | 


5 o boil Fowls, 


| n this Article we comprehend all the Kinds of 
tame Fowls, from the Turkey to the Chicken; for 
they are all to be boiled exactly in the ſame Manner, | 
and according to the ſame Rules, only allowing a | 
larger Time —— to their Size. The Method 

is this : 

Let a clear good Fire be made, and a clean Pot ſet 
on, with a large Quantity of pure and clear Water, 
and the Fowl put in. When there riſes any Scum let 
it be carefully taken off, and half an Hour will do 
a large Fowl enough. A Turkey will take an Hour 

anda Quarter; alittle more, or a little leſs, according 
to the Size; and a Chicken will be done in twenty 
Minutes, or a very ſmall one in a Quarter of an 
Hour. | 
The common Method is to boil theſe in a Cloth 
for the Sake of Cleanneſs and a good Colour, but 
*tis the ſame as with Lamb in this Reſpect, that 
if there be Water enough, and it be well ſcumed, and 
the Fire clear, that no Aſhes are ſtirred up or Smoke 
riſe, the Fowl will both look and eat better this 
Way than when it has been tied up in ever {o clean 
a Cloth. 
We might here inſert the Method of boiling ſeve- 
"ral Sorts of wild Fowl, but as none of them are done 
plain, we ſhall reſerve them to that Part where 
we treat of made Diſhes, to which they properly 
belong. 
5. To 
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5. To boil a Turbot. 


The drefling of Fiſh in general will come in diffe- 
rent Parts of this Work, according to the plainer or 
richer Methods, and according to the Times when 
they are in Seaſon, A Turbot is an univerſal Fiſh; 
and after proper Directions have been given for the 
dreſſing of that, there will not be any great Difficulty 
about the doing of ſuch others as. are to be boiled 
plain. It is to be done thus: mes | 
Firſt make a ſlight Brine, of a Handful or two of 
Salr and about a Gallon and half of Water ; put the 
Turbot into this two Hours before it is to be boiled. 
Set on'a Fiſh-kettle over a clear Fire, put a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water into it for covering the Turbot, 
and put to this half a Pint of Vinegar, a ſmall Hand- 
ful of Salt, and a Quarter of a Stick of Horſeradiſh ; 
lay the Turbot upon the Fiſh-plate, and put it gently 
into the Kettle; let it boil well, but not too long, 
which will be known by the Look. The Time muſt 
be according to the SiZe. When it is enough lift out 
the Fiſh-plate, ſet it over the Kettle to drain; lay it 
on the Diſh when dry, and garniſh with Horſeradiſh 
and Egon..." = 1 

The beſt Sauce is Lobſter, made by bruiſing a Lob- 
ſter in melted Butter, and giving it a boil together. 


1 


6. Toboila Cod. 


Set on a Fiſh-kettle of a Size proportioned to the 
Fiſh, and put in a large Quantity of Water; throw 
into it half a Pint of Vinegar, a Handful of Salt, a 
Bundle of ſweet Herbs, and half a Stick of Horſe- 
radiſh ſplit: Let theſe boil together a Quarter of an 
Hour, and then put in the Fiſh. Let it continue 
boiling till it is done enough. This muſt be judged 
by the Lock, for no Time can be ſet in theſe 
Things, becauſe of the Variety of Sizes. When it is 

NEVE _ taken 
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taken out and drained lay it on a Diſh, with the Liver 
on one Side ; and melt ſome Butter with the Liquor 
of the Fiſh, and add Shrimps or Oiſters by Way of 
Sauce. os Oe 

Thus ſeveral other Kinds of Fiſh are to be boiled: 
A Cod's Head is alſo frequently to be boiled, and the 
Method is exactly the ſame. 


7. To boil Seals. 

Prepare a Brine firſt of all in this Manner : Put a 
Gallon of Water into a flat earthen Pan, add to it 
a Pint of Vinegar and a Handful of Bay Salt. Clean 
the Soals perfectly, and lay them in this Brine two 
Hours. After this boil them carefully in a large 
Quantity of clean Water, with ſome Vinegar, Salt, 
and Horſeradiſh in it. They are innocent for a weak 
Stomach this Way, yet it is making but an indiffe- 
rent Diſh of them, conſidering the Value of the Fiſh. 

They are beſt done in Wine, as we ſhall ſnew in the 
next Chapter, among the ſeveral Kinds of made Diſhes 
from Fiſh this Month in Seaſon. | 


8. To bell Flounders, Plaiſe, or Das. 


| Theſe are to be boiled plain, in the moſt familiar 
and eaſy Manner of any Fiſh whatever. Set on a 
Stewpan that is deep, clean, and has a good Quan- 
tity of clean Water in it, to this put ſome Vinegar, 
Salt, and Horſeradiſh; then clean the Flounders, 
cut off their Fins, and put them in, Watch their 
boiling, for a very little Time does them, and {ce 
that they are taken out whole. Let them be drained 
and ſent up, with melted Butter in a Cup. 
In the fame Manner Plaiſe and Dabs are to be boiled. 
Another plain Way is by frying them; which 
is to be done in a Jarge Quantity of Oil or But- 
ter, till they are of a fine light brown; they are 


then to be drained of the Fat with a coarſe Cloth, the 


Oil or Butter running through it. 7 
9. To 
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9. To boil Eels. 

Set on a Fiſh-kettle, Stewpan, or Saucepan, AC» 
cording to their Bigneſs, or the Quantity of the Fiſh, 
with a good deal of clean Water. When the Eels are 
ſkinned, gutted, and well waſhed, put them in and 


let them boil till they are enough, which muſt be 
known by the Look ; the Size making the Difference 


of Time. When they are done take them carefully 


out without breaking, and ſend them up with Parſly 
and Bower. .- ä i 

This is the plain Way of dreſſing Eels, but we ſhall 
have other Methods of managing them in the ſuc- 


ceeding Chapter. 


10. To boil Scaite. 


Scaite may be boiled in the common Way exactly 
as a Turbot, but the better Method is to crimp it, 
which being no other than plain boiling, after it is cut 
to Pieces, we ſhall inſert it in this Place. | 

Set on a Stewpan with a good deal of Water, and a 
Handful of Salt. Cut the Scaite croſſwiſe into long 
Slips; they ſhould be about an Inch broad and the 
Length of half the Fiſh's Breadth. When the Water 
boils throw in the Crimps, and make it keep boiling 
quick. Three Minutes will do them enough. They 
muſt be taken up carefully and drained, and Butter 
and Anchovy muſt be put in one Cup, and But- 
ter and Muſtard in another. es 

The ſeveral other Fiſh in Seaſon this Month are beſt 
dreſſed in a richer Way, an Account of which we 
ſhall give in the ſucceeding Chapter; but for thoſe 
who ſhall chuſe to have any of them boiled, no par- 
ticular Directions are farther neceſſary: They are to 
be done in the ſame Manner with thoſe mentioned 
before, that being the general Way. 


U 2 Ii. To 
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11. To boil Savoys or Coleworts. 


There is no Article in which the Difference between 
an elegant and an ordinary Table is more ſeen than 
in the Article of Greens : They are the ſame in them- 
ſelves at one Place as at another, but their Look and 
Taſte are exceedingly different. The Manner of 
doing them nicely is this: Set on a large Copper 
Saucepan well tinned, with a large Quantity of Water, 
and in this boil nothing but the Greens. Pick the 
Savoys or Coleworts very carefully clean, waſh them 
thoroughly, and, after waſhing, overlook them care- 
fully again. Boil them till they be tender, and 
if any Scum riſes take it carefully off. See that they 
are well covered all the Time, and that no Smoak or 
Duſt riſes from ſtiring the Fire. When tender take 
them out and drain them. They will tnus look more 
beautiful when dreſſed than they did growing. If 
Meat be boiled with them in the. ſame Saucepan 
or Pot, they ſpoil the Look and Taſte of one another, 


12. To bail Cabbage. 


Set on a Saucepan, as before, with a large Quan- 
tity of Water. Pick and waſh the Cabbage and put 
it in, ſo that it keep covered, and that no Duſt come 
near it. When the Stalks feel tender it is enough. 
It may be drained and ſent up plain, but the beſt Way 
15 to chop it to Pieces, put it into a ſmall Saucepan 
with a little Piece of Butter, and let it boil five Mi- 


nutes, then ſend it up maſh'd. 


13. To boil Sprouts. © 


Set on a large Saucepan with a great deal of Water, 
Pick the Sprouts carefully, and waſh them clean, 
then throw them into the Water, let them boil 
briſkly, and when the Stalks begin to ſink to the Bot- 

| | tom 
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tom they are enough. Take them out, drain them 
and ſend them up whole. | 


14. To boil a Cauliflower. 


Chuſe a fine, large, firm, and well-coloured Cau- 
liflower, cut off the green entirely, and then divide 
the Flower into four Quarters. See they are per- 
fectly clean, and lay them into a Pan of cold Water. 
When they have lain there an Hour, turning them 
about at Times, ſet on a large Saucepan with a good 
Quantity of Milk and Water; half Water and half 
ſkkim'd Milk is a good Proportion, When this boils 


put in the Cauliflower. Keep it boiling. A Scum 


will riſe, which muſt be carefully taken off as often 
as it comes in any Quantity. When the Stalks begin 
to be tender it is enough. Let the Cook ſee nicely to 
this, for the over-boiling is the common Fault in this- 
Article. When enough, take up the Quarters ten- 
derly and carefully, lay thew in a Cullander to drain, 
and ſend them up with plain melted Butter. | 

There is a Way of improving upon this, which 
we ſhall ſhew in another Month ; but this is the 
nice plain Way. | 


15. To Soil Aſparagus. 


Set a large Pan of clean cold Water upon the Ta- 
ble, and a large Stewpan with a good deal of Water 
in 1t upon the Fire, ſprinkle half a Handful of Salt into 
this Water in the Stewpan, and while it is heating, 
prepare the Aſparagus thus: Scrape all the Stalks 
carefully till they are perfectly clean, throw them into 
the Pan of cold Water as you ſcrape them, and when 
they are all cleaned tie them up in little Bundles, cut 
off the Stalks at the Bottom, that they may be all 
pi a Length. Put theſe into the Stewpan when the 
Water boils, and when it is tender at the Stalk *tis 
enough done. Great Care is to be taken to watch the 


exact 
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exact Time of their growing tender; they are to be 
taken up juſt at that Inſtant, and they will then have 
a fine Flavour and Colour, but a Minute or two more 
boiling deſtroys both. 

While they are boiling, toaſt a Round of a Three- 

ny Loaf, let it be as thick as a Finger, and care- 

fully browned on both Sides, but not burnt. Dip 
this lightly in the Liquor of the Aſparagus, and lay 
it in the Middle of the Diſh ; melt ſome Butter, pour 
a little of it over the Toaſt, then lay in the Aſparagus 
upon the Toaſt all round the Diſh, with the Ends of 
the Stalks outwards. Pour no Butter over them, but 
ſend ſome up in a Baſon. 


16. Do boil Broccoli. 


The great Art in dreſſing Broccoli is, that it be clean 
picked and not over- boiled. Set a Pan of clean cold 
Water upon the Table, and put on a Stewpan with a 
good Quantity of Water, and a Handful of Salt in it, 
more or leſs, according to the Quantity to be boiled. 
As this heats, prepare the Broccoli; ſtrip off all the 
Side Shoots, leaving only the Top cond: then peel 
off the Skin of the Stalk with a Knife, cut it off at the 
Bottom, and as they are thus cleaned throw them into 
the cold Water, When the Water in the Stewpan 
boils, and all the Broccoli is prepared, throw it in, 
tet it boil briſkly, and when the Stalks feel tender take 
it up, let i it drain, and when dry ſend it to Table with 
Butter in a Cup. 

Some eat Oil and Vinegar inſtead of Butter with 
Broccoli: It is the Italian Method, and is very reer 
_ though not uſual here. 


. anche. 


Spin e may be boiled like other Greens, but the 
very beſt Method is in its own Juice with a litle Salt, 
and it is done thus. Pick the Spinage very clean, 
waſh ic five Times over carefully, and each 0 
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freſh Water; then put it into a ſmall Saucepan ſo that 
the Spinage may fill it; put in no Water, but ſprinkle 
a little Salt over it, cover it cloſe, and ſet it over the 
Fire in a Place where it is not very briſk ; ſhake the 
Saucepan about frequently, and after a Time look 
into it; the Spinage will ſhrink in a ſurpriſing manner. 
When it is all at the Bottom of the Saucepan, and the 
Liquor that has come from it has boiled a Minute or 
two, it is enough. Throw the whole into a Sieve, 
ſqueeze it gently to get out the Liquor, and then lay 
it in a Plate, and ſend it up with melted Butter in 2 
Cup, but don't let any Butter be poured over it. 


18. To boil Carrots. 


All Carrots are to be boiled in the ſame Manner; 
but as there are three Kinds of them they require each 
its ſeveral Time, according to its Bigneſs and Hardneſs. 

The three Kinds are, 1. Spring Carrots ; 2. Grown 
Carrots; and, 3. Sandwich Carrots. Theſe laſt are 
the Tarpeft and hardeſt... 3: SERPs yi 
— Whichever Sort it is, ſet a Pan of cold Water on 
the Table, and ſet on a Saucepan with a large Quan- 
tity of Water on the Fire ; ſcrape the Carrots one by 
one, cut off the little Ends and the green Head, and 
when they are done throw them into the cold Water; 
when they are all ready, and the Saucepan boils, throw 
them in, and keep it boiling till they are tender. 

Half an Hour is enough for young Spring Carrots; 
grown Carrots take an Hour, and the large Sandwich 
Kind require two Hours. i 455 

When they are done, take them up, rub them one 
by one in a clean Cloth, ſlice them carefully, and 
ſend them up in a Plate, with ſome melted Butter 
poured over them. | a 


19. To boil Parſnips. 


For the plain boiling of Parſnips it is to be done 
Juſt in the Manner as we have ſhewn for Carrots, only 
. Parſnips 
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Parſnips require more Water than they, or than any 
Root whatever. They require different Time according 
to their Bigheſs, and are to be tried by thruſting a 


Fork into them as they are in the Water; when that 


goes eaſily through they are done enough, and are 
to be ſerved up, it eaten plain, with melted Butter. 
But a much better Way is this. When they begin 
to be tender take them up, ſcrape them over again, 
make them thoroughly clean, throwing away all the 
hard, damaged, and ſticky Parts. Put what is fine into 
a Saucepan, add to it ſome Milk, ſet them over a 
gentle Fire when there is not the leaſt Smoke, and ſtir 
them continually that they may not burn. When they 
are well mixcd, and thoroughly tender, put in a Piece 
of Butter and a little Salt ; let them ſtew a Minute or 


two more, and then take them up and fend them 


to Table. 
20. To boil Turnips. | 
F Turnips bear boiling with Meat better than any 


other Root whatever, beeauſe they have no remark- 
able Taſte, and are very clean; therefore they may be 


boiled either thus or ſeparately. 


When boiled with the Meat they are to be pared, 
and the Top and Bottom Rind cut off, and put in when 


it has boiled ſome Time. When they are ſoft they are 


to be taken up, then drained, and maſhed with a little 
Butter and Salt. 

When they are boiled ſeparately the beſt Method 1s 
this. Chooſe young, nice, and tender Turnips, pare 
them pretty thick, and cut off the Top and Bottom; 
eut the white fine Part into little Squares like Dice; 
put theſe into a ſmall Saucepan, and juſt cover them 
with Water. When they are boiled tender, which is 
ſoon done, put them into a Sieve to drain, and then 
maſh them in a Saucepan with Butter. 


5 


21. 70 
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21. To boil Potatoes. 


Chuſe middle-fiz'd Potatoes for boiling, that are 
perfectly ſound, and free from Blemiſhes; waſh them, 
and then put them into a Saucepan with a very little 
Water; if it be a little more than covers them it is 
ſufficient. Cover the Saucepan, ſet it on a moderate 
Fire, and when they have boiled ſome little Time look 
at them; when the Skins crack it is a Sign they are 
enough. Drain the Water from them, and then let 
them ſtand a Minute or two in the Saucepan with 
the Cover on; after that peel them, and lay them 
in a Plate, pour melted Butter over them, and ſend 
them up. : | 

This is the plain Way of eating them, but they 
may be made more agreeable thus. When peeled lay 
them on a Gridiron till they are brown and criſp; ſo 
ſend them to Table with Butter in a Cup. 

Another Way is thus, When they are boiled and 
peeled put them into a Saucepan with ſome fine clean 
Beef Dripping, ſhake them about often, for fear of 
burning, and when they are of a fine Brown, and criſp, 
ſend them up well drained from the Fat. 


22. To boil Beet Root. 


Beet Root is of two Kinds, the white and the red; 
the white is not much uſed, nor is the red fo much as 
It deferves. It is to be boiled exactly in the ſame 
Manner as Parſnips, ſcraping it perfectly clean. 

It is of a fine purple Colour, looks well as Gar- 
niſh, and eats prettily in Sallads; but 'tis alſo good 
with Beef or other ſalt Meats, the Taſte being more 
freſh than of any other Root whatever. There is a 
Method of baking it, which the French principally 


uſe, but it is much better flavoured when properly 
boiled, | 
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CHAP. . 
/ Broiling. 


1 is a Method of Cookery which, being leſs 
important than moſt of the others, we ſhall treat 
leſs at large; however, that nothing may be wanting 
which can give Variety at a Table, we ſhall'mention 


one Article in this Way here. 


ART. I. Cutlets a la Maintenon. 


Grate a good Quantity of Bread, and melt a Baſon 
of Butter, then lay ſome half Sheets of white Paper 


ready, and begin to prepare the Mutton Chops. Let 


there be a clear fine Fire, and let theſe Chops be well 
cut, of a midling Thickneſs, and ſkinned. 

Beat up half a Pound of Veal in a Marble Mortar, 
add to it a Quarter of a Pound of Beef Suet, and ſome 


Thyme and Winter Savoury ſtripped from the Stalks; 


bruiſe and mix all together ; then grate in @ little 
Nutmeg, and break a Blade of Mace ſmall and put 
in; add a little Peppcr and Salt, and, when all is 


mixed, break four Eggs, beat up the Volks, and 


mix up this Force-Meat with them. When this is 
ready beat the Chops till they be very flat with a 
Cleaver, ſtrew a little Pepper and Salt over them, 
and then roll them over and over in the Force-Meat, 


that as much as can may ſtick to them. When they 


are well covered with this, dip them in the melted 
Butter, and then roll them in the Crumbs of Bread. 
When they are thus thoroughly covered butter the 
half Sheets of Paper, and lay one of the Chops in 
each half Sheet, cloſe it up, and cut off what Paper 
1s unneceſſary, leaving out juſt the Top of the Bone 
of each. When thus papered lay them on the Gridiron, 
at a good Diſtance above the Fire, that they may » 
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half an Hour in doing. When they are enough take 
off the Papers, and lay them in a Diſh. 

The beſt Sauce for them is very rich Gravy thick- 
ened up. g 

This is the Way the late King of France uſed to eat 
his Mutton Chops. 


CHAF. 4). 
J Frying. 


| NNE may be conſidered, like Broiling, as 
one of the leſſer Articles of Cookery, but we ſhall 
not be ſilent concerning any. | 


ART. To iy Beef Steaks in Ale, 


Beat ſome Rump Steaks to make them tender, 
then put into a Stewpan half a Pint of good mild Ale; 
put the Steaks in, and ſet them on to fry. 

While they are doing cut an Onion, and ſprinkle 
over it ſome Parſley and Thyme ſhred ſmall, grate on 
a little Nutmeg, and ſprinkle over all ſome Pepper 
and Salt ; mix all theſe together, and roll them up in 
a Piece of Butter, roll this in Flour, and, when the 
Steaks are near enough, put it into the Pan; ſhake 
all about, that the Butter may melt and the Ingre- 
dients mix themſelves in the Sauce; then let them 
fry a few Minutes more, and ſerve them up all toge- 


ther with the Gravy, which will then be of a very fine 
Thickneſs, | 


2. To fry Beef Steaks with Wine. 


Chuſe ſome fine tender Rump Steaks, cut off the 
Fat and ſet by itſelf; beat the Lean well, then put it 
Into the. Pan with a very ſmall Piece of Butter. Fry 
them over 4 gentle Fire, often turning them, and 
pouring out the Gravy as it runs from the Meat. 
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When the Meat is enough fry the Fat by itſelf, and 
thicken up the Gravy that was poured from the Meat 
in this Manner: Cut a Shallot very fine, put it into 
” the Gravy, and ſprinkle in ſome Pepper and Salt; 
| grate in a little Nutmeg, and add half an Anchovy 
cut to Pieces, and a Gill of red Port Wine; boil this 
up together, with a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, 


Lay the Fat upon the Lean, and pour this Gravy over 
them in the Diſh. | | 


- — * 
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3. To fry a Loin of Lamb. 


Cut the Loin of Lamb into nice thin Chops, ſtrew 
over them a little Pepper, and grate in ſome Nutmeg; 
put them into the Pan with a little Butter, and fry 
them till they are enough. Have a little Water boil- 
ing ready. When the Chops are enough lay them in 
a Diſh to keep hot. Pour the Fat out of the Pan, put 
in a little boiling Water and a Piece of Butter, and 
ſhake in a very little Duſt of Flour before the Water 
is put in, then ſhake all about, give it a boil or two, 
pour it over the Chops, and ſend them up to Table. 


HAF. A, 
Of Baking. 


= is another of the leſſer Articles in Cookery, 
but not altogether to be neglected, for it is a | 
Source of Variety, 


ART. I. To bake Mutton Chops. 


Butter a Diſh, and lay in ſome fine Mutton Chops | 
firſt, ſprinkling them over with Salt and Pepper 
break fix Eggs, ſeparate the Whites, and beat up the | 
Yolks, put to them four Spoonfuls of Flour, and a | 
little Milk; let there ſtand by a Quart of Milk, 2. 

y 
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by Degrees get it all into the Eggs and the Jour. 
When theſe are well mixed grate in ſome Ginger, and 
ſtrew over the Top a little Salt; work theſe alſo in, 
and then pour the whole over the Steaks; ſend them 


to the Oven, and a moderate Heat in half an Hour 
does them. ; 


2. To bake Lamb with Rice. 


Set on a Quart of good Gravy over a ſlow Fire in 
a Stewpan, and put into it half a Pound of Rice and 
two Blades of Mace, and about a Quarter of a Nut- 
meg grated ; let this ſtand ſtewing till the Rice grows 
ſoft and looks thick ; then break ſix Eggs and beat 
up the Yolks. Take the Stewpan off the Fire, ſtir 
in a Pound of Butter, and afterwards the Yolks of 
the Eggs. | 

As this is preparing lay down a Neck and Loin of 
Lamb to a moderate Fire; when they are half roaſted 
take them off the Spit, and cut them into Steaks. 
Melt ſome Butter, and ſet it by you in a Baſon; 
butter. the Inſide of a deep Diſh all over, then dip 
the Steaks in the melted Butter, ſtrew a little Pepper 
and Salt over them, and lay them in the Diſh ; pour 
over them firſt the Gravy that ran in cutting them, 
then the whole Mixture juſt made in the Stewpan, 
and, laſtly, beat up the Yolks of three more Eggs, 
and pour this over the whole. Send it to the Oven, 
and let it ſtand forty Minutes; it will be perfectly done 
in that Time, and is a very elegant Diſh, 


CHAF. a 
Of Sauces, 


ART. l Some mult 


ASH a Bunch of Celeri very clean, cut it 
into thin Slices, and ſet it over the Fire in a 
Saucepan with a little Water, to ſtew till it is per- 
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fectly tender, then put in a Blade of Mace, grate in 
a little Nutmeg, and add a Piece of Butter rolled in 
Flour, and half a Pint of Cream; ſhake them round, 
and boil them together. When it is near done, pour 
in a Glaſs of white Wine and a Spoonful of Catchup. 
Let it once boil up and it is done. 5 1 


— 


2. Liver and Muſhroom Sauce. 


Chop ſome Parſley very fine, and mix it with the 


Liver of the Fowl, bruiſe them very well together, 


then cut into ſmall Pieces ſome pickled Muſhrooms 
and ſome freſh ones, or, if the freſh cannot be had, 
the pickled alone will do; mix theſe with the Livers; 


add to theſe two Spoonfuls of Catchup, a Glaſs of 


white Wine, and a Quarter of a Pint of rich Gravy. 


Laſt of all put in a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, 


and, when all is thoroughly mixed together, it is 
enough. | 
This is very proper for roaſted Fowls. 


3- Lemon Sauce. 


Pare a fine Lemon, cut it into thin Slices, then 


pick out the Kernels, and chop it very ſmall ; bruiſe 
the Liver of the Fowl very well, mix it with this Le- 


mon, and by Degrees put in three or four Spoonfuls 

of very rich Gravy; melt ſome Butter very well, 

then pour in this other Mixture, give them a bail up, 

and ſhred in a little of the Lemon Peel very fine. 
This is excellent with boiled Fowls. 


4. Shalot Sauce for roaſt Fowl. 


Put into a ſmall Saucepan three Spoonfuls of 
Water; and half a dozen Stalots cut very ſmall; 
let them boil up, then add two Spoonfuls of Vinegar 
and two of white Wine; ſtrew in a little Salt and 
Pepper, and let it boil up once again and it will be 
enough. | 


This is very good for roaſted Fowls, 


5. Sha- | 
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| 5. Shalot Sauce for boiled Mutton. 


Cut four Shalots very fine, put them into a ſmall 


| Saucepan with two Spoonfuls of the Liquor the Mut- 


ton is boiled in; let them boil up a little, then put in 
two Spoonfuls of Vinegar, a little Pepper and Salt, 
and a Piece of Butter rolled up in Flour ; ſhake all 
together, and let it once boil up and it will be 
enough. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Soups and Breths. 


ART. I. Beef Broth. 


Wo SH and clean a Leg of Beef thoroughly, 
put it into a Pot with a Gallon of Water, firſt 
cracking the Bone in three or four Places; let it boil 
well, and if any Scum riſes take it carefully off. 


When it is near done put in four Blades of Mace, a 
Bunch of Parſley, and a Cruſt of Bread; let it con- 


tinue boiling till it is perfectly tender; then make a 
large Toaſt, cut it into Dice, and lay the Meat in the 
Diſh, pour in the Broth along with it, and put in 
the Bread that is toaſted and cut for that Purpoſe, 


2. Hare Soup. 


Set on a large Stewpan with a Gallon of Water, a 
Bundle of ſweet Herbs, and a little Salt; put in a 
Hare cut into ſmall Pieces and waſhed perfectly clean, 
and with it a Knuckle of Veal with the Bones well 
broken, and a good Cruſt of Bread; let theſe ſtew 
together. 85 | 8 

When they have ſtewed a little take out three or 
four ſmall Pieces of the Hare, which muſt be fried 


for 
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for browning of the Soup. When the Gravy is good 


and rich add this, and put it into a Diſh with criſp 
Bread, garniſhed with boiled Pine and gr 


3: Gravy Soup. 


get on a Pot with two Gallons of Water, beat and 
hack to Pieces a Pound of Beef, a Pound of Mutton, 
and a Pound of Veal. Beat an old Cock in the ſame 
Manner, breaking all the Bones; put in a Carrot ſplit 
and cut into Slices, a Cruſt of Bread well toaſted, a 
Bundle of ſweet Herbs, and an Onion. 

Let theſe boil up ſome Time, then put in a Tea 
Spoonful of Pepper, the ſame Quantity of white 
Pepper, four Blades of Mace, and four Cloves. Co- 
ver this up, and let it ſtew. Let the Fire be flow, and 
keep it on till half is boiled away; then ſtrain off the 
Soup, put it into a large Saucepan, and add to it four 
Heads of Celeri, an Ounce of Morels and Truffles, and 
three Spoonfuls of fine Raſpings. Add alſo the Hearts 
of four young Savoys, half a dozen Cocks-Combs, 
and a ſtewed Ox's Palate. Set it on the Fire, and let 
it ſcimmer gently for two Hours, When it is near 
done fry ſome Force-meat Balls, and fry alſo a 


French Roll. Put theſe into the Diſh, pour in the 


44 hot, and ſend it up to Table. 
4. Cheſnut Soup. 


Set on a Saucepan with three Quarts of Water, put 


in half a Pound of Beef, and the ſame Quantity of 
Veal and Mutton, with a Bundle of ſweet Herbs and 


2 Blade of Mace; ftew them down. 

While theſe are boiling, roalt threeſcore Cheſnuts, 
peel them, and put them into a Saucepan with half a 
Pint of Water; ſet them over a gentle Part of the 
Fire, well covered, to ſoften by ſtewing. 

Take off the other Saucepan, ſtrain off the Broth, 
and when the Cheſnuts are a little ſoft pour it to them, 
{er them upon a moderate Fire, well covered, to _ 

While 
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While this is doing, cut a good Slice of Ham, put 
it into a Marble Mortar, and beat it to Paſte ; put in 
a Pigeon and a Pound of Veal, beat theſe along with 
it; then throw in three Blades of Mace, an Onion, 
ſome Thyme ſtripped from the Stalks, and ten Corns 
of Pepper. | 

Beat all theſe together, and cut half a Carrot into 
ſmall Pieces ; put this on a Plate, ſet on a Stewpan, 
cut ſome thin Slices of fat Bacon, and Jay them. on 
the Bottom ; over them put this Maſh, rolled out, 
and ftrew on the Carrot at Top. _ 

When the Meat begins to ſtick to the Pan pour in two 
Quarts of the Broth and a Cruſt of Bread, ſtew it till 
there is not above a Quart left, then ſtrain it off; add 
the Cheſnuts and a little Salt, and let it ſtew. | 

In the mean Time, clean a Couple of Pigeons, put 
them in to ſtew, and a French Roll along with them 
criſp. When the whole is enough, take out the Roll, 
lay that in the Middle of the Diſh, pour the Soup to 
it, and lay a Pigeon on each Side. . 

The proper Garniſh for this Diſh is roaſted Cheſnuts 

laid round it hot. | „ 


SHK *. 
Of Gravies. 


E are now about to enter on Made Diſhes, 
and we premiſe the Article of Gravies as ne- 
ceſſary to them. - 


ART. I. Soup for Gravy. 


Set on a Pot with three Gallons of Water, put in a 
Leg of Beef, cleaned, and with the Bone cracked in 
ſeveral Places; put in a Spoonful of Pepper, a Bundle 
of ſweet Herbs, five Cloves, and a little Salt. Let 
it ſtand on a moderate Fire ſtewing till there is not 

NETS * * | above 
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above a Gallon left ; then boil it up briſkly for two or 
three Minutes, and then ſtrain it off. | 
This is a Sort of univerſal Foundation for other 
Gravies; it is not to be uſed alone, but ſhould be 
kept in Readineſs for the making of the others. We 
ſhall ſhew the Method of uſing it in the following 
Chapter. 


2. Strong Gravy. 


Set on a Stewpan with a Slice of Bacon laid in it, 
lay upon this a Pound of Beef in very thin Steaks, 
cut an Onion, and lice half a Carrot; put theſe in; 
then put in an Anchovy, a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, a 
Blade of Mace, and two Cloves; grate in a little 
Nutmeg, and add a Cruſt of Bread and ten Corns of 
whole Pepper. Cover the Stewpan, and ſet it on a 
flow Fire, ler it ſtand ſix Minutes, then add to the 
Ingredients a Quart of the Soup for Gravy juſt de- 
ſcribed ; cover it up, and boil it till half is waſted. 
This will be a very rich high Sauce, of a brown 
Colour, and very fine Flavour. It is fit for Fiſh, 
Fowl, or a Ragou. 


3. Veal Gravy, 


This never can be made in Perfection but when a 
Partridge is to be had, to heighten the Flavour; it 
is to be done thus. 

Set on a Stewpan with two Quarts of Water, beat 
a Pound and a half of Veal to Pieces, then put it into 
the Pan with a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, a Couple of 
Blades of Mace, and ten Corns of Pepper; let it boil 
half an Hour, then add a Partridge chopped to 
Pieces, and let it boil till it is enough. 

Veal Gravy, or Mutton Gravy, may be made thus, 
without any Addition; but the Partridge vaſtly im- 
proves either. 


4. Fif 
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4 Fiſh Gravy. 


Skin and clean four good Eels, cut them to Pieces, 
and put them into a Saucepan with a Pint and half of 
Water, let them boil a little, then put in two Blades 
of Mace, ten Corns of whole Pepper, a Bundle of 
ſweet Herbs, a Piece of Bread toaſted brown, and 
ſome Lemon Peel; let them all boil together till it 1s 
very rich, Then put into another Saucepan a Piece 
of Butter; melt it, drudge in ſome Flour, toſs it 
about till it is brown, and then ſtrain off the Gravy 
and put to it, Make all mix well over the Fire and 
it is enough. 


5. Veal Gravy for white Sauce. 


Set on a Saucepan with a Quart of Water, put in a 
Pound of Veal cut into ſmall Pieces; add an Onion, 
a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, a Cruſt of Bread, a Blade 
of Mace, two Cloves, and ten Pepper Corns ; let is 
be covered and ſet over a moderate Fire, boil it till 


8 Liquor is rich and good, then ſtrain it off for 
/ 2E. ; | 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of made Diſhes. 
ART. I. To ftew a Turkey. 


O finiſh this Diſh in the compleat Manner, let 
there be ſome little French Loaves baked, about 

the Bigneſs of a large Egg, and ſome very rich Gravy 
made in Readineſs. Chuſe a fine Turkey, let it be 
drawn, and nicely picked ; put an Anchovy, a Sha- 
lot, and a Sprig of Thyme in the Belly, and fill the 
Skin, of the Breaſt with Force-Meat, ſuch as was 
Af beſore 
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before deſcribed for the making of Balls ; then lard 
the fore Part of the Body with thin Slips of Bacon. 
When it is thus ready, ſet a Stewpan over the Fire 


with a large Piece of Butter ; when that is melted put 


in the Turkey; turn it as it fries, that it may be 


brown all over, then take it out; put it into a ſmall 


Pot that will juſt well hold it, and pour in the rich 
Gravy till it juſt covers it: Then add two Blades of 
Mace, four Cloves, and a Bundle of Thyme, Sweet 
Marjoram, and Winter Savoury, with a dozen Corns 
of whole Pepper ; cover the Pot cloſe, and let it all 


ſtew together for an Hour. Then take out the Turkey, 


and keep it hot by the Fire covered. Strain off the 
Gravy, and boil it away to a Pint; then add a Glaſs 
of red Port Wine, the Yolks of two Eggs, and 


about an Ounce and half of Butter rolled in Flour. 
Set all over the Fire, and ſtir it about till it is well 
mixed, rich, and thick; then put the Turkey in a 


Diſh, and pour this over it. 
While this is doing ſtew ſome Oiſters, cut off the 


b © ops of the little French Loaves, and ſcoop out the 
Crumb; fry them to a fine brown, fill them with the 
ſtewed Oiſters, and lay them round about the Diſh for 


Garniſh. 
2; Wild Ducks flewed. 


when it has been down feven Minutes take it up, lay 
it it ina Diſh, and carve it, but don't take any Piece 
off, only looſen all the Joints, make all the Cuts, and 
leave the whole hanging together. 
Squeeze a good Lemon over the Duck thus cut, 
that the Juice may get into all the Openings, and 
ſtrew ſome Pepper and Salt over it. Turn the Duck 
Back upwards, lay a Plate upon it, and ſqueeze it, 
but not too hard ; then pour about three Spoonfuls of 
made Gravy into "the Diſh, and cover it cloſe with an- 
other Diſh, ſet it over a 3 of Coals, and 
when 


Lay down the Duck to the Fire, as if for roaſting; 
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when it is juſt done heat a little red Wine and put 
to it; then ſend it up garniſhed with Lemon. 14) 

There are Methods of dreſſing the Woodcock, 
Snipe, and the like, in different Ways, which may be 
. ſeen in the eighth Chapter; we here ſpeak only of made 
Diſhes, under which Head this will moſt properly fall, 
as it is prepared partly by roaſting and partly by boiling. 


3. To boil a Dack with Onions. 


Boil a Duck in a large Quantity of Water, ſkim it 
carefully at Times, and thus it will be of a fine Co- 
lour ; for if it either be boiled in too little Water, or 
the Scum boil down upon it, it will be fouled. Half 
an Hour will compleatly boil it. 

While the Duck is doing, the Sauce muſt be 
finiſhed in this Manner : Let the Onions be peeled, 
and let there ſtand a Bowl of Water near, into which 
they are to be thrown one by one as they are done. 

When taken out of this Bowl they muſt be cur into 
Slices, and boiled in Milk and Water. If they are 
ſet on at the ſame Time with the Duck they will be 
Juſt ready with it, for half an Hour boils one as well 
as the other. 

When they are ſoft drain them in a Sieve, bruiſe 
and chop them to Pieces, and put them into a ſmall 
Saucepan ; ſhake a little Flour over them, put in four 
Spoonfuls of Cream, and a Piece of Butter rolled in 
_ Flour ; ſtew theſe together till they are thick and well 
mixed, then the Sauce is ready : Lay the Duck in the 
Diſh, and pour the Sauce all over it. | 

The ſame Method is to be uſed for ſmothering a 
Rabbit with Onions; and in that Caſe the Head of 
the Rabbit muſt be cut off, ſplit, and laid on the two 
Sides of the Diſh. 


4. To boil Ducks the French Way. 
Put into a Saucepan well tinned a Pint of rich Gravy, - 


put to this fifteen roaſted Cheſnuts clean peeled, let 
them 
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them flew a little, then add a few Leaves of Thyme 
ſtripped from the Stalks, a couple of ſmall Onions 
ſhred to fine Pieces, half a dozen Grains of whole 
Pepper, and half a Race of Ginger. Let theſe ſtew. 
for ſome Time, then ſet them off the Fire. 

Let a fine Duck be clean picked, and larded with 
thin Slips of Bacon, ſpit it, and roaſt it till it is about 
half done, then put it into the Saucepan of Gravy ; 
let it ſtew ten Minutes cloſe covered ; then open the 
Saucepan and put in twelve large Oiſters without their 
Beards, the Cruſt of a French Roll, and half a Pint 
of red Wine. Let this ſtew together a few Minutes 
langer, and it will be enough. Lay the Duck in a 
Diſh, and pour the Sauce over it. 


5. Duck a la Mode. 


Put into a Stewpan half a Pint of rich Gravy, a 
Bundle of ſweet Herbs, before deſcribed, a Couple of 
Shalots, and an Anchovy cut into four or five Pieces; 
let theſe ſtew a little together gently. | 

Cut a Duck into Quarters, ſet on a Stewpan with 
a Bit of Butter, throw in the Quarters and fry them 
brown ; when they are well browned pour off the Fat 
and pour in the Gravy ſtrained from the Herbs and 
other Ingredients, ſtew this together a little, then 
open it, and put in a Quarter of a Pint of red Wine; 
let it ſtew till the Duck is enough, then take it out, 
boil up the Gravy to a Thickneſs, and ſcum the Fat 
carefully off ſeveral Times put the Duck in a Diſh, 
Pour this over it, and garniſh with Lemon. 


6. To ſtew Giblets. 


Firſt make a Pudding thus: Steep the Crumb of 

a French Roll in Milk, chop a couple of hard Eggs 
very fine, chop ſome Sage alſo very fine, mix the 
Sage and Egg with the Bread and Milk, and ſprinkle 
into it ſome Pepper and Salt; grate on a little Nut- 
| * meg, 
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meg, and pour in laſt of all a little melted Butter ; 
ſtir and mix all together, and let it ſtand ready. 

Scald the Giblets, and pick and waſh them very 

clean, then wipe them dry; cut the Head in two, 
| break each of the Pinions alſo in two, cut off the 
Noſtrils, cut the Liver in two, and cut the Gizard 
in four; cut the Neck alſo in two Pieces, and ſlip off 
the Skin; tie up one End of each Piece of the Skin, 
and then fill them both with the Pudding made fot 
that Purpoſe; when full tie them up tight at the 
other End, and then all is ready for ſtewing. 

Put into a deep Stewpan a Quart of weak Gravy, 
with a Bundle of ſweet 3 an Onion, ſome whole 
Pepper, two Blades of Mace, and the Peel of a Quarter 
of a ſmall Lemon, and add four Cloves tied up looſe 
in a Piece of Muſlin; put the Giblets all in, and let 
them ſtew till they are thoroughly tender; then toaſt 
a French Roll brown on all Sides, and put it in. 
When there is no more Gravy than is ſufficient ſtrain 
it off through a Sieve, lay the Roll in the Middle of 
a2 Diſh, put "the Giblets round it, cut the two Pud- 

dings into Slices and lay them round, and then pour 
in n the ey. | 


7. 0 dreſs a ſalt Gooſe and Cabbage. 


Salt a grown Gooſe carefully, and let it lie in the 
Salt ten Days, then boil it. An Hour and a Quarter 
is the full Time it will require. 

While the Gooſe is boiling, boil a fine cloſe Cab- 
bage; when it is tender take it out of the Water, 
waſh it up in a ſmaller Saucepan, with Butter, Salt, 
and a little Pepper; lay the Gooſe in a Diſh, and 
_ the Cabbage thus prepared over it. 


8. To dreſs Pigeons a Soliel. 


This is a very extraordinary Diſh, but an exceeding 
ws one, and very 3 prepared. 


Take 5 
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Take half a Pound of Veal, a Quarter of a Pound 
of Mutton, and two Ounces of Beef, cut them very 
ſmall, put them together into a Marble Mortar, and 
beat them to a Paſte; ſtrew in a little Pepper and 


Salt, and beat it up again; then add two Blades of 5 


Mace, and once more beat it together. Let this 


ſtand ready. 


Break three or four Eggs, 1 the Volks, and 
beat them up without any Mixture, and ſet by you in 
a Plate a Quarter of a Pound of grated Bread, and 
two-Ounces of Flour mixed well together. Set on a 
Stewpan with a very ſmall Quantity of rich Gravy, 
tie up four Cloves in a Piece of Muſlin, throw them 
in, and throw in the Pigeons ; let them ſtew here till 
they are pretty well done, then take them up and lay 
them on a warm Diſh. 

Set on another Stewpan with a large Quantity of 
fine Beef Dripping, make it boil, take the Pigeons 
from the Diſh one by one, roll them all over in the 
bruiſed Meat, then dip them into the Yolk of the 


Eggs, and turn them about in it till they are well 


wetted, then ſtrew them over with the Bread and 


- Flour, and put them into the boiling Dripping ;: let 


them remain in it till they are finely brown, then put 


them in a Diſh, and garniſh with fried Parſley. 


9. Pigeons in 4 Hole. 


Mix a Quart af Milk, five Eggs, a five Spcien; 
fuls of Flour into Batter, ſhred ſome Mace very fine, 
mix with it ſome Bay Salt and Pepper, rub all well 
together. Seaſon the Pigeons with this, put a Piece 
of Butter in the Belly of each, and lay them one by 
another in a Diſh, pour the Batter over them, and 
ſend them to the Oven. Let them be baked pretty 
much, that all the Taſte may be mixed together, and 
ſend them up to Table in the Diſh wherein they came 
from the Oven, ſet upon another. 


9. To 
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10. To flew Pigeons. 


Put into a Stewpan a Quart of rich Gravy, put to 
it four Pepper Corns, two Blades of Mace, an Onion, 
a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, and a little freſh Lemon 
Peel ſhred fine; let theſe ſtew a little together, and 
then ſet them by. 

Strip off the Leaves of ſome Thyme and Sweet 
Marjoram, put to them ſome Pepper and Salt, a 
couple of Cloves bruiſed, and one Blade of Mace. 
When this is all mixed thoroughly together roll it in 
Butter, and having picked the Pigeons and drawn 
them, put a Piece into each of their Bellies; ſpit them, 
lay them down to the Fire, and halt roaſt them firſt, 

tying up the two open Ends. : 
When they are half roaſted take them hot from the 
Spit, and put them into the Stewpan of Gravy ; let 
them ſtew ſome Time, then open the Pan and put in 
a Quarter of a Pint of ſtrong white Wine, a dozen 


pickled Oiſters, and two dozen pickled Muſhrooms ; 


let all ſtew together ſome Minutes longer, and, when 


the Pigeons are enough, thicken it up with Butter 


and the Yolks of Eggs according to the Quantity, 
and garniſh the Diſh with Slices of Lemon, 


0h. Pupton of Pigeons, 


Chuſe terder Squab Pigeons of the large and fine 
Breed, pick them and draw them carefully; make a 
large Quantity of Force-Meat according to the Re- 
ceipt before given, roll out a Piece of it flat, butter a 
Dith well, and lay this flat Cake of Force-Meat in 
the Bottom; cut thin Slices of Bacon and ſpread them 
over the Force- meat; then lay in the Pigeons, and 
Jet there be juſt as many as will lie cloſe in the Diſh 
without riding upon one another. Upon the Pigeons, 
and in the Spaces between them, lay Coxcombs, an 
Ox's Palate boiled tender, and a Sweetbread cut to 

N'. VI. | - Pieces, 
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Pieces, and over theſe ſpread ſome Tops of Aſpara- 
gus cut ſmall, ſome Muſhrooms, and the Volks of 
E boiled hard. 

When the Diſh is thus filled roll out another Piece 
of Force- meat and cover it entirely with it; ſend it to 
be baked, and, when done, turn it into another Diſh, 


and pour round it ſome of the richeſt Gravy that can 


be made according to the Receipt before given. 
12. To boil Weodcocks. 


Cut a Pound of lean Beef into ſmall Pieces, and ſet 
it on in a Saucepan with two Quarts of Water, add to 
it a Sprig of Thyme and another of Winter Savoury, 
and an Onion cut to Pieces, and when it has boiled 
ſome Time pur in two Blades of Mace, four Cloves, 


and about a dozen Corns of whole Pepper; boil all 


theſe together lightly covered till half is waſted, then 
ſtrain it off, This will be a tolerable rich Gravy par- 
ticular for this Purpoſe. 

The Gravy being put into another Saucepan, draw 
the Woodcocks and lay by the Guts and other En- 
trails on a Plate, put the Woodcocks into the Gravy, 
and boil them covered for twelve Minutes. This 
will do them enough. 

As ſoon as the Woodcocks are ſet on to boil, chop 


the Guts and Liver ſmall, put them into a little 
Saucepan, add a couple of Blades of Mace, and pour 
on them five or ſix Spoonfuls of the Gravy from the 


other Saucepan. 

In the mean Time alſo take the Crumb of a ſtale 
Roll, rub it fine in a Cloth, and fry it criſp in 
freſh Butter. Set theſe Crumbs in a Diſh before 
the Fire. 

Put to the Guts in the ſmall Saucepan half a Pint 
of the Gravy from the Woodcocks, a Glaſs of red 
Port, and a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour ; fet all 
over the Fire, and ſhake it often till the Butter is 


thoroughly melted, then put in the Crumbs, and 
5 „ 
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| ſhake the Saucepan once round: All is now ready; 


take up the Woodcocks, lay them in a Diſh, and 
* this Sauce over them. Garniſh the Diſh with 
emon. 
Snipes may be boiled exactly in the ſame Manner 
as Woodcocks, only allowing leſs of all the In- 


13. Water Sokey. 


Clean a Parcel of very ſmall Flounders, and cut 
the Fins off cloſe ; put them into a Stewpan with juſt 
enough Water to cover them; ſprinkle in a little Bay 
Salt, and a Bundle of Parſley ; boil them till they are 
enough, then ſend all up together in a deep Diſh, 
the Fiſh, Water, and Parſley; and ſend up Parſley and 


Butter in a Cup. 


This ſeems a very inſipid Diſh in the Deſcription, 
but there is ſomething very pretty in the Taſte of 


ſmall Fiſh this Way. 


14. Stew'd Eels and Broth. 


This is a Diſh of the Water Sokey Kind, but ſome- 
what richer, not only from the Nature of the Fiſh, 
but having ſome Addition of Ingredients. 

Clean and gut a Parcel of ſmall Eels, waſh them in 
ſeveral Waters, and put them into a Saucepan with. 
Juſt enough Water to cover them; let them ſtew ſoftly 
for ſome Minutes, then put in a Cruſt of Bread, and 
two Blades of Mace; cover them again, and let them 
ſtew till they are enough ; then ſend them up in a 
Diſh with their Broth, and ſend up melted Butter in 
a Cup to eat with them. The Broth is rich and 
pleaſant. 


15. To boil Soals the French Wavy. 


Put into an earthen Diſh a Quart of Water, half 
a Pint of Vinegar, and a little Bay Salt; ſet this by 
| | n y ou. 
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you. Clean a Pair of Soals, and, when cleaned, put 
them into this Liquor; let them lie there two Hours; 
at the End of this Time take them out, lay them on 
a Cloth, and wipe them perfectly dry, 

Put into a Stewpan a Pint of ſtrong white Wine, a 
Sprig of Thyme, the ſame of Sweet Marjoram and 
Winter Savoury, and an Onion with four Cloves 
ſtuck into it; lay the Sqals in this, ſprinkle in a very 
little Bay Salt, and cover them up. Let them ſtew 
till they are enough, then take them out, lay them 
on a Diſh, put into the Liquor after it is ſtrained off a 
Piece of Butter rolled up in Flour, and thicken it for 
Sauce; pour it over the Soals, and ſend them up. 

A Turbot may be dreſſed in the ſame Manner, but 
a ſmall one is moſt proper, The Garniſh is Lemon 
and Horſeradiſh. | 


16. To butter Lobſters. 


Set on a Lobſter to boil; when it is about half 
done take it out of the Water, break the Shell, take 
out all the Meat, and cut it very ſmall ; take out the 
fine Part of the Body, put this into a ſmall Saucepan, 
add to ita large Spoonful of white Wine, ſtir it about 
till it is thoroughly mixed, and then put in the Fiſh 
cut to Pieces; ſtir all this together, put in a Blade of 
Mace, ſprinkle over a little Pepper and Salt, and pour 
in a ſmall Glaſs of the ſame white Wine. Let all this 
ſtew together well covered up for about five Minutes, 
then open the Saucepan, pour in one Spoonful of Vi- 
negar, and put in alſo a Piece of Butter as big as a 
Walnut; ſhake it about; when the Butter is melted, 
add a Tea-ſpoonful of fine Sugar powdered, and as 
much grated Bread as will bring it to a due Thickneſs; 
ſtew it a little longer that the Bread may not eat raw, 
and ſerve it up. | LE 

While this is doing the Chine of the Lobſter may 
be cut in four, peppered, ſalted, broiled, and laid on 
the Sides of the Diſh by Way of Garniſh. - 

- A Lob- 


8 
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A Lobſter may be buttered in the following Way 
like a Crab, but this is better. ihe | 


17. To butter a Crab. 


Pick all the Meat out of a couple of middle-ſfized 
Crabs as they ſell them ready boiled at the Fiſh- 
mongers; chop it all together that it may be ſmall 
and perfectly mixed, put it into a Saucepan, and mix 
with it four Spoonfuls of ſtrong white Wine, and 
two Spoonfuls of Vinegar ; grate in a little Nutmeg, 
and then ſet it over the Fire, and let it boil a little. 

While this is heating melt half a Pound of Butter, 
cut an Anchovy ſmall, beat up the Yolks of two 
Eggs, and mix theſe and the Anchovy with the But- 
ter; when theſe are mixed pour in the Crab out of 
the other Saucepan, ſet them over the Fire together, 
and let them heat thoroughly. 

While this is heating make a thin nice Toaſt, well 
browned, but not burnt, cut it out into a great man 

ſmall three-corner*d Pieces; put the Shell of the Crab 
into the Middle of a large Diſh, and ſet four Saucers 
round it; pour the buttered Crab partly into the Shell 
and ſome into each Saucer, and ſtick three Pieces of 

Toaſt upright in the Middle of each. 


18. To ſcollop Oifters the common Way. 


Grate a good Quantity of Bread to Crumbs, and 
| ſet ready a proper Number of Scollop Shells; put 
into a Saucepan a Pint of freſh-open'd Oiſters with their 
Liquor, add two Blades of Mace, and, ſetting them 
over the Fire, let them ſtew ſome Minutes; when 
they are near enough put in a Piece of Butter rolled 
in Flour, and ſet the Saucepan on again till the But- 
ter is melted and the whole thickened up; then pour 
out theſe Oiſters into the Scollop Shells, filling each 
three Parts full, then cover them with the grated 
Bread and preſs it down, ſet them before the Fire, 


'and 
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and brown them with a hot Iron till they appear to be 
done enough. 


19. To ſeollop Oiſters the nice Way. 


Rub to Crumbs a good Quantity of Bread in a clean 
Napkin, let this lie ready ; ſet a Gridiron at a good 
Diſtance over a ſtrong and clear Fire; open a Parcel 
of fine Oiſters, put them into Scollop Shells, and, 
when they are ſufficiently filled, tet them on the Grid- 
iron and let them ſtew of themſelves till they are 
pretty well done, then cover them with Crumbs of 
Bread and ſet them before the Fire in a Tin Oven; 
turn them at Times, and baſte them with Butter. 
w_ them ſtand thus till the Bread is thoroughly 

rown. 


20. To ftew Scollops. 


Put into a ſmall Saucepan a Pint of Water and half 
an Ounce of Bay Salt; open the Scollops and put them 
into this Lipuor, ſet them over the Fire, and boil 
them till they are enough ; then put into another 
Saucepan a Quarter of a Pint of the Liquor, the ſame 
Quantity of white Wine, and two Spoonfuls of Vi- 
negar; add two Blades of Mace, two Cloves, and 
four Corns of whole Pepper; put in the Scollops taken 
out of the other Saucepan, ſtew them well, and to- 
ward the End add a Lump of Butter as big as a ſmall 
Egg, rolled in Flour ; ſhake this well in, then ſqueeze 
in the Juice of a Seville Orange ; let the whole have 
one good heating together, and then put them into a 
Diſn with toaſted Sippets. 


21. To ragou French Beans. 


Boil ſome young French Beans till they are tender, 
then ſet them by to drain. Set a Stewpan over the 
Fire, throw in a Piece of Butter, let it melt, then 

drudge 
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drudge in a little Flour, peel a large Onion, cut it 
into thin Slices, throw it in, and fry it till it is very 
brown. Beat up the Yolk of an Egg in half a Tea- 
Cup of Cream, let this ſtand by, put the drained 
French Beans into the Stewpan, and grate in a little 
Nutmeg ; ſtrew over them a little Pepper and Salt, 
and then ſhake them well about. When they are well 
mixed, and thoroughly hot, put in the Egg and 
Cream, and then ſhake them about over the Fire two 
Minutes. They will thus mix thoroughly together, 
and be well heated ; then diſh them up for the Table. 


22. A Fricaſſee of Artichoak Bottoms. 


Lay a Parcel of dried Artichoak Bottoms in warm 
Water, let them lie till the Water is cold, then pour 
that away, and put on freſh, When that is cold, do 
the ſame again; repeat this four Times, every Time 
uſing freſh Water; then take them out, and lay them 
on the Bottom of a Sieve to drain. Put into a Sauce- 
pan a ſufficient Quantity of Cream, and a good Piece 
of Butter in Proportion. Set this over the Fire, 
ſhake it only one Way, and the Butter will melt in 
in the Cream, and mix without boiling. When it is 
well melted put in the Artichoak Bottoms, let them 
ſtew a little, and when they are done enough diſh 
them up. The warm Water dreſſes them ſo tar, that 
a very little ſtewing is ſufficient. 


23. To fry Chardoons. 


Cut the Chardoons to about a Span long, and ſtring 
them carefully; tie them up in Bundles like Aſpara- 
gus, boil them till they are tender, then take them 
up, and lay them to drain. Set on a Stewpan with 
ſome freſh Butter ; when the Chardoons are drained, 
flour them a little, and when the Butter is melted 
throw them in, fry them till they are brown, take 
them up, and lay them in the Diſh ; melt ſome But- 
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ter with half a Glaſs of red Wine and a little ** 
and Salt, and pour it over them in the Diſh. 


24. Broiled Eggs. 


Cut an even Slice round a Quartern Loaf, toaſt it 
carefully, butter it, and drop a little hot Water over 
it to ſoften it a little. Lay this Toaſt in a Diſh, break 
eight Eggs, and let them fall one by another on the 
Toaſt. Heat a Salamander in the mean Time, or, 
for ſo ſmall a Diſh, a Fire- -ſhovel will do, but it muſt 
be red hot; hold it over the Eggs, moving it about a 
little till they are done, then ſqueeze a ſmall Orange 
over it, and grate a very little Nutmeg ; draw the 


Shovel once more over it, and then ſend it up to 
Tabie. | 


25. A Fricaſſee of Eggs. 
Boil half a dozen Eggs hard, take off the Shells, 


and cut them into Quarters. Put into a Saucepan 
balf a Pint of Cream and a quarter of a Pound of freſh 
Butter; melt the Butter carefully in the Cream, and 
it will be very thick and ſmooth; lay the Eggs, cut 
into es, in a Diſn, and pour this Sauce o over them. 


26. £885 and Lettuce. 


Pour a Quart of boiliox Water upon three Cabbage 
Lettuces, the outer Leaves being taken off. When 
the Water is half cold, take out the Lettuces, drain 
them, cut them to Pieces, put them into a Saucepan, 
and, adding a Piece of Butter, ſtew them a little to- 
gether ; then grate in a little Nutmeg, and ſprinkle 
over them a ſmall Quantity of Pepper and Salt ; chop 
and break the Lettuces well in the Butter, and ſet 
them upon a moderate Fire half an Hour. 

While they are doing, fry ſome Eggs in Butter, 
lay the Lettuce in a Diſh, and place the Eggs upon 
7 It, 
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it. Garniſh the Sides of the Diſh with Slices 2 * 


v b 


2 7. "Calo: in Cream. 


..Clean fix or eight. Heads of Celeri, cut W into | 


Lengths of two or three Inches, and boil them till 
they are tender; pour away the Water, and ſer the: 
Celeri to drain. 

Put into a Saucepan half a Pint of Cream 0 the 
Volks of four Eggs beaten up, grate in a little Nut- 
meg, and ſprinkle in a little Baſket Salt; then put in 
the Celeri, ſet it over a gentle Fire, let it ſtew a little 


and pour it together into a Diſh. CIS... | 


£4 493 , 


28. To make Mutton Harrico. ” 8 


Cut a Loin of Mutton into thick Chops; four them, 
and fry them in a Stewpan with Butter till they are 
browned on both Sides, then pour out the Fat. Pour 
in a ſmall Quantity of boiling Water, and afterwards 
more, till the Meat freely ſwims in it; then put in 


thirty Cheſnuts. ſhelled, the Hearts of five Lettuces, 


the Hearts of half a dozen Onions, two. Carrots, and 
as many Turnips cut like Dice, a Sprig of Thyme, 
and the ſame-of Savoury; two Blades of Mace, ſome 
Pepper and Bay Salt, and two Cloves ; cover it up, 
and ſet it on a moderate Fire; let it ſtew a couple of 
ir rays off the Fat, and ſend it up together, 


29. 2 0 Puff a Shoulder of Mutton. 


WO is a Diſh, to be. ſent up with made — and 
garniſhed with Rorſe- radiſh,” Th Mgthod of 4 | 


it is this. 


Open a dozen goed bas Oiſters, an ſave the Li- 
quor by itſelf; - boil three Eggs hard as if for a Sallet, 
then chop ſmall three Ounces of Beef Suet, grate to 


it the ſame Quantity. of Bread, rub theſe together, 
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and break the Yolks of the hard Eggs among it. Add 
the twelve Oiſters, and work all together with the 
Hands; then cut three Anchovies ſmall, ſhred half 


an Onion, and mix theſe with the reſt. Laſtly, grate 
in a third Part of a Nutmeg, ſprinkle over ſome 


Pepper and Bay Salt, and throw in a few Leaves of 
me and Winter Savoury ; bruiſe and cut them 
all well together, then break ſome freſh Eggs, ſepa- 
rate the Yolks, and put in as much of them as will 
wot |: the whole into a Paſte. +” 
Raiſe the Skin of the Mutton in two or three Places, 
and let in this Stuffing in ſo many Parcels ; faſten the 
Skin well down again, and lay it to roaſt at a mode- 
rate Fire. | 
When it is near enough prepare the Sauce in this 


Manner: 


Put the Liquor of the Oiſters into a ſmall Saucepan, 
add to it a Glaſs of red Port Wine, cut in an Anchovy, 


grate ſome Nutmeg, throw in a ſmall Onion and two 


or three Oiſters cut in Pieces. Stew all together. 
When the Mutton is enough take out the Onion, and 
pour the Sauce into the Diſh with it. 15 

A Leg of Mutton may be ſtuffed in the ſame Man- 
ner, or any other fleſny Joint. 


30. To dreſs Pigs Poti toes. 


Put into a ſmall Saucepan half a Pint of Water and 
an Onion, cut a Sprig of Thyme, the fame of ſweet 
Marjoram, and a Blade of Mace; ſtrew in about five 
Corns of whole Pepper, and then put in the Pettitoes. 
When they have boiled five Minutes take out the 
Liver, Lights, and Heart, and chop them extremely 
ſmall; grate in a little Nutmeg, and ſtrew very lightly 
a little Flour over them. Let the Feet do till they 
are tender, then take them out, and ſtrain the Liquor. 
Then put all together with a Piece of Butter as big as 
a Wallnut, a little Pepper, and the Juice of a Quarter 
of a Lemon; put them into a Saucepaa, ſet them 

5 Over 
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over a gentle Fire, and let them ſimmer five Minutes, 
ſhaking them about very often. 

While this doing toaſt a thin Piece of Bread lightly, 
cut it into Pieces tor Sippets, and lay. them round the 
Diſh; pour the minced Meat and Sauce into the 
Middle of the Diſh, and ſplit the Feet and hay 


round it. 
31. To dreſs a Pig the French Way. 


Firſt make half a Pint of rich Gravy, and a Pint 
of what is weaker ; ſet the Pint of weak Gravy on 3 
flow Fire in a Saucepan, and add to it two Onions 
cut ſmall, ſome whole Pepper, and Leaves of Thyme 
ſtripped from the Stalks ; grate in a little Nutmeg, 
and cover 1t up. | 

Spit a ſmall Pig, lay it down to a moderate Fire, 
and let it roaſt till it is well warm through, then cut 
it off the Spit into about twenty Pieces ; put theſe 
into the Saucepan of Gravy, and, after they have 
ſtewed ten Minutes, pour in half a Pint of ſtrong 
white Wine; let it be then covered up cloſe and ſtew 
an Hour; then put in the half Pint of rich Gravy, 
with a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, two Anchovies 
cut ſmall, and a couple of Spoonfuls of Muſhroom 
Pickle. Let it ſtew a few Minutes more that it may 
be well mixed, and then put it in the Diſh, 


32. To ſtuff a Chine of Pork. 


Shred fine ſome Sage, Parſtey, and Thyme, mix 
ſome Crubs of Bread with this, and ſtrew ſome Pep- 
per and Salt over it; grate in a little Nutmeg, and 
cut a Shalot very fine and add to it ; cut to Pieces the 
fat Leaf of Pork, and mix this with the Ingredients ; 
and, laſtly, add as much Yolks of Eggs as will 
bring it to work into a Paſte. | 
Räaiſe the Skin of the Chine and let in this Stuffing z 
cover it well up again, and lay it down to roaſt, 
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When it is about a Quarter done cut the Skin with a 
ſharp Knife into Slips, and then finiſh it with a clear 


= > l 
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and good Fire. 

Serve it up with Apple Sauce, made with a Blade 
of Mace, a couple of Cloves, and ſweetened. There 
ſhould be alſo ſome Muſtard ſent up in a Cup for 
thoſe who chuſe to eat it that Way. 
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33. To jugg a Hare. 


Cut a Fare into ſmall Pieces, and lard theſe with 
ſmall Slips of Bacon, and ſtrew over them ſome Pep- 
per and Salt, 

Have a Jugg ready that will hold the Hare, and 
ſee the Stopper fit ſo cloſe that nothing can get in; put 
into this Jugg an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, a couple 
of Blades of Mace, and a Sprig of Thyme and Winter 
Savoury ; put the Hare in upon theſe, ſtop the Jugg 
carefully, and ſet it in a Pot of Water; ſet all over 
the Fire, let the Water boil regularly, and let the 
Jugg be in it boiling three Hours; then take it out, 
open it, pour all into a Diſh, take out the Onion and 
the Herbs, and ſend it up to Table. 
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Put into an earthen Pipkin a Quart of weak Gravy 
and a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, with a little whole 
Pepper; ſet this to ſtew in a gentle Heat. Cut a 
couple of Rabbits into Quarters, lard them, ſhake 
a little Flour over them, and fry them in Butter till 
they are brown; then take them out of the Pan, and 
put them into the Pipkin of Gravy, adding a Glaſs 
of ſtrong white Wine, and a Piece of Butter rolled in 
Flour ; cover them up cloſe, and let them ſtew in a 
good Heat half an Hour, then take them our, lay 
them in a Diſh, ſtrain off the Gravy, and pour it 
over them, Garniſh the Diſh with Seville Orange 
in Slices. 

35. To 
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35. To broil a Chicken. 


Chuſe a Chicken that is not very large, ſlit it down 
the Back, and ſprinkle Pepper and Salt over it ; have 
a very good and clear Fire, ſet the Gridiron at a good 
Diſtance over it, and lay the Chicken on with the 
Inſide to the Fire ; let it lie thus till it is full half 
done. | 

Then ſtrew ſome grated Bread over it, and care- 
fully turn it ; ſee that the Fire be briſk, but let the 
Chicken be at ſuch a Diſtance that this fleſhy Side do 
not burn. Strew ſome more grated Bread on the 
Inſide, and make the fleſhy Side brown well without 
burning. 

Cut the Gizzard in Slaſhes croſs and croſs, pepper 
and falt it, and broil it by the Chicken; broil alſo the 
Liver whole. 88 | 

Make ſome rich Sauce with Gravy, Muſhrooms, 
and a Blade of Mace ; put this into the Diſh with 
the Chicken, and the Gizzard and Livers round it. 


36. To few Chickens. 


Put into a ſmall Saucepan a Quarter of a Pint of 
Water, put in two Blades of Mace, ten Pepper Corns, 
a Spoonful of Raſpings, an Onion, and a Bundle of 
ſweet Herbs; let them ſtew a few Minutes. 

Cut two ſmall Chickens into Quarters, waſh them 
clean, put them into the Saucepan, and put with them 
Halt a Pint of red Port Wine ; cover the Saucepan 
cloſe, and let all ſtew Half an Hour; then open it, 
and put in about an Ounce of Butter rolled in Flour ; 
let it ſtew five Minutes more, ſhaking it ſeveral Times 
about ; then pour all into a Diſh, take out the Herbs 
and Onion, and ſend it up. 1 
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37 4 Fowl a ls Braiſe. 


Bruiſe four Blades of Mace in a Marble Mortar, 

rate in a third Part of a Nutmeg, and then ſtrew 

me Pepper and Salt upon them; work all well to- 
gether that it may be thoroughly mixed. Chuſe a 
good Fowl of a moderate Size, truſs it with the Legs 
put into the Belly, and ſeaſon it well inſide and out 
with the Seaſoning juſt deſcribed. 

The Fowl being thus prepared, ſet a deep Stewpan 
upon the Fire, put a Slice of Bacon in the Middle of 


it; upon this lay a Slice of Veal, and on that lay the 


Fowl thus ſeaſoned. 

Put in round the Fowl a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, 
an Onion, three Cloves, and a ſplit Carrot ; then lay 
over the Fowl another Slice of Bacon, upon that lay 
a Slice of Veal, and at the Top of all a very thin Beef 
Steak ; cover the Stewpan, and ſet it over the Fire 
without any Liquor ; 3 let it ſtand thus about three 
Minutes; then pour in a Pint of weak Gravy ; cover 
it up again, and let it ſtew an Hour; then take it 
off the Fire, take out the Fowl, ſtrain off the Gravy, 
ſkim off the Fat, thicken it up with a little Piece 
of Butter, and pour it round the Fowl in the Diſh. 


CHAT. MHC 
Puddings. 
ART. I. Of Potatee Pudding. 


I OIL ſome Potatoes till they are ſoft, take them 
0 out of the Water, peel them, and lay them on 
the Back of a ſtrong Hair Sieve ; ſet a Diſh under- 
neath, and with the Back of a Spoon break and maſh 
the Potatoes upon the Sieve, and the fineſt Part will 


80 through; break ſix Eggs into a Baſon, and beat 


them 


* 
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them well up, Whites and Yolks together ; ſet this 
by. Melt half a Pound of freſh Butter, and put into 
it half a Pound of eightpenny Sugar ſifted fine; mix 
theſe well together, then put in the Eggs; beat all 
theſe well up ; then add the fine Part of the Potatoes 
which will be found in the Diſh under the Sieve. 
Laſtly, pour in a good Glaſs of ſtrong Mountain 
Wine, and beat and mix all well together ; then boil 
it half an Hour, which will be ſufficient. Melt But- 
ter to ſend up with it, with white Wine and Sugar 
in it. 

This Pudding may be baked in a Diſh with Puff 
Paſte round it, and at the Bottom. Some alſo add 
half a Pound of Currants. The laſt Addition ſpoils 
it, but it is a very good Diſh baked. 


2. An Orange Pudding. 


Make ſome nice Puff Paſte, and lay it thin in a 
Diſh and round the Rim to be ready to receive the 
Pudding; then melt half a Pound of freſh Butter, 
break a dozen and half of Eggs, and put the Yolks 
beat up together to the Butter; ſhake theſe well toge- 
ther, then grate in the yellow Part of the Rind of two 
Seville Oranges, and add half a Pound of the fineſt 
Sugar powdered. Mix all thefe well together; mix 
alſo two Spoonfuls of Roſe-water, the ſame of 
Orange-flower Water, a Gill of Sack, and half a Pint 
of Cream; grate in a couple of Naples Biſcuits, 
and ſtir it well together; mix this with the reſt, ſtir 
all thoroughly, and they will perfectly mix; pour this 
into the Diſh prepared for it with the Puff Paſte, and 
let it be very carefully baked. It will require about 
as much Time baking as a Cuſtard. | 


3. An Talian Pudding. 
Cover the Bottom and Sides of a deep Diſh with a 
thin Puff Paſte, and raiſe a little of it round the 
Edges ; 
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Edges ; then peel ten fine golden Pippins, lice them 
in without the Cores; ſlice in ſome Seville Orange- 
Peel very thin, and ſprinkle over theſe a little Sugar, 
1 and then Half à Pint of red Port Wine; lice 
the Crumb. of two French Rolls into a Pint of Cream, 
beat up the Volks of ten Eggs, and, mixing theſe to- 
gether, grate ing little Nutmeg, ſtir it all well toge· 
ther again, and pour it over the Apples and Wine in 
the Diſh. Send it to be carefully baked in the lame: 


Ag 
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ART. I. Mutton Pie. 


FA KE a good Cruſt accdjdling to the Directions 
given in the Month of February: Skin a fine 
Loin of Mutton, and take out the inſide. Fat; cut 
1 it into Chops of a moderate Thickneſs, pepper and 
il | falt them, and then lay a Bottom Cruſt in the Diſh. 
| Fill the Diſh with the Chops, put in nearly as much 
1 Water as will reach up to the Rim, then put on the 
| Top Cruſt, and ſend it to the Oven. Let it be tho- 
a roughly well baked. EDM f 


f 
*% 
4 1 3 


Rx 4 Beef Steak Pie. 


There is little Difference in the Manner of making 
| this. from the other ; the ſame Kind of Cruſt is to be 
N made, and put into the Diſh in the ſame Manner. 
M The Steaks muſt be fine ones and cut from the Rump; 
4 they muſt be well peppered and ſalted, and when they 
are laid in, the Diſh muſt be half filled up with Water; 
—_ t on the upper Cruſt and ſend it to the Oven, and 

3. . this alſo be thoroughly well baked. 


F; Pigeon 


W 
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3. 1 Pigeon Pie. | | 


This differs a great deal from the others. The Cruſt 
muſt be fine Puff Paſte; therefore let a proper Quan- 
tity of this be made in Readineſs, and cover the Bot- 
tom of the Diſh with Part of it. Let the Pigeons be 
| freſh and well picked; put into their Bellies a Piece of 
freſh Butter with a little Salt and Pepper, and ſeaſon 
them with Pepper and Salt beſide, Lay them in the 
Diſh, and when they are all in, lay the Necks and the 


Pinions between them, as alſo the Livers, Hearts, and. 


Gizzards ; and lay in the Middle a broad thin Beef 
Steak, and the Yolk of an Egg boiled hard. When 
all is in, pour in as much Water as will near fill the 
Diſh, then ſend it to the Oven, and give Orders that 
it be baked carefully and well. 

This is the plain Way of making a Pigeon Pie; we 
ſhall ſhew how to make the other Kinds in our ſuc- 

ceeding Numbers. | £ 4 


Of Side and Small Diſhes. 
ART. I. A Ragou of Livers, 


AK E one Turkey's Liver, and the Livers of 

A fix Chickens, pick the Galls carefully away, and 
throw the Livers into cold Water, ſet on a ſmall 
 Saucepan with a quarter of a Pint of ſtrong Gravy, 
put in the Chickens Livers, and then add two Spoon= 
tuls of pickled Muſhrooms and one Spoonful of 
Catchup ; ſtrew in a little Pepper and Salt, and; laſt 
of all, put in a ſmall Piece of Butter rolled in Flour. 
Let the whole ſtew together half a quarter of an Hour 
over a ſlow Fire. In the mean time broil the Turkey's: 
Liver. When all is ready, lay that in the Middle of 
MT Bb 
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a ſmall Diſh, take the Chickens. Livers out of the 
Saucepan and lay round it; then pour the Sauce over 
all, and garniſh with Lemon. | 


2. A Ragou of Oifters. 


Set on a Stewpan with a little freſh Butter, break a 
couple of Eggs, beat them well up with a Piece of 
Lemon Peel, a Quarter of a Nutmeg grated, two 
Blades of Mace, and a little chopped Parſley ; add 
Hft of all a little Flour, and then mix all wal toge- 
ther. Let this Batter ſtand by in a Baſon. | 
Open two dozen of large Giſters, pour the Liquor 
into a Baſon, and dip the Oiſters one by one into the 
Batter. When they are well covered with it, throw 
them into the Stewpan, and fry them of a fine Brown. 
Set a Diſh before the Fire, and as the Oiſters are 
done put them in. The beſt Thing for taking them 
out of the Pan is an Egg-ſlice. = | 
When they are all done pour out the Fat from 
the Pan, ſprinkle in a little Flour, and rub in a Piece 
of Butter, then pour in a quarter of a Pint of 
Gravy with two Spoonfuls of white Wine, three 
Spoonfuls of the Oiſter Liquor, and a little grated 
Nutmeg. Let theſe ſtew together a few Minutes, 
then throw in the Oiſters, and when they are enough 
pour all into the Diſh together, and garniſh with 
Raſpings. 8 


3. To make Junlal. 


Mix together a Pound of Flour and a Pound of the 
fineſt Sugar beaten to Powder, and make them into 
a ſtiff Paſte with Whites of Eggs beat up. - 
Mele half a Pound of freſh Butter, and: add half a 
Pint of Cream ; put theſe to the Paſte ; beat a Pound 
of blanched Almonds, and throw theſe in; then add 
as much Roſe- water as will bring the whole to a fine 
"Paſte, knead it well, and cut it out into Lozenges, 


Squares, 
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Squares, Rounds, or other Figures, and fry them in 
| freſh Butter. They may be baked alſo, and either 
Way they make a very 5 Din. 


SECT. IVV. 
Of ConFECTIONARY. | 


Of Fellies. 


ART. I. Calves- Foot Jelly. 


E T on a large Saucepan with five Quarts of 


Water, clean a couple of large Calves Feet, and 
put them in without any Addition; ſet it over a mo- 
derate Fire, and let it take its Time to ſtew; leave it 
till there is not above three * of the Liquor re- 
maining. 

Take it off the Fire, ſtrain i, and let it ſtand quiet 
to cool. When it is cold ſkim off the Fat carefully 
from the Top, then pour it out gently into a clean 
imall Saucepan, leaving what ſettles at the Bottom. 

Set the Saucepan over the Fire, and put into the 
Jelly half a Pound of the fineſt Sugar, and the Juice 


of four large Lemons, When the Sugar is all diſ- 


ſolved, add a Pint of ſtrong Mountain Wine. : 
Beat up the Whites of — Eggs with a Whiſk in 
a large Bowl, put in a little of the Jelly, and when 
they are well mixed with this, pour all into the Sauce- 
an, and ſtir it well about till it boils. Let it boil 
ve or ſix Minutes, and then pour it into æ Jelly-bag 
B b 2 of 
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of fine Flannel; it will firſt run coarſe and muddy; 
therefore run it thro? the Bag ſeveral Times till it comes 
out clear; then pour it back again, and ſet a China 
Punchbowl under it. Put into the Bowl ſome Lemon- 
el pared very thin, and let the Jelly run into it. This 
Wil give it a fine Straw Colour, and a pretty Flavour. 
Let the Glaſſes ſtand by, and fill them with a clean 
Silver Spoon as the Jelly runs into the Bowl. 

This is Calves-foot Jelly; but what is ſold under 
the Name of Hartſhorn is not ſo good as this when 
properly made, with the Care and Caution here di- 
rected. Real Hartſhorn Jelly is indeed much finer. 


2. Ribband Jelly. 


This is a very pretty Jelly, compoſed of various 
Ingredients; the true Way of making it is this. 

Set on a large Pot with two Gallons and a half of 
Water, clean four Calves Feet, take out the large 
Bones, and put them in; let them boil a quarter of 
an Hour, then put in a quarter of a Pound of 
Hartſhorn Shavings, four Blades of Mace, a Nutmeg 
broke with one Blow of a Hammer, and three Ounces 
of beaten Ifinglaſs. Set it on a Fire that will keep it 
boiling, and let it ſtand till there does not remain 
above two Quarts. Strain this through a Flannel 
Bag; it will run through coarſe and foul; ſet it by 
for the Night, and next Morning ſcrape off the Scum 
from the Top, and cut off a Piece of the Bottom ; if 
there be any Foulneſs it will be hard ; cut the reſt 
Into Slices and ſet it over the Fire. Beat up the Whites 
of eight Eggs, mix them with it, ſtir it about, and 
let it boil; then ſtrain it off again, ſet it again over 
the Fire, and add to it a Pint of Sack, a quarter of a 
Pint of Orange-Flour Water, and the Juice of ſix 
Lemons. When it has boiled up, ſtrain it off again, 
and ſet it by to cool. n K 5225 

Then divide it into five Parcels in ſeparate Sauce- 
Paus, ſet theſe on the Fire, and put into one as much 

? 2 beaten 
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beaten Cochineal as will lie upon a Six-pence, this will 
make it purple ; into another put Juice of Spinage, 
till it is of a fine green; into a third put ſome Saf- 
fron, this will be yellow; and into a fourth Syrup of 
Violets, to make it blue; into the fifth pour ſome 
Cream, and make it a thick white. 

When theſe are ready, uſe them in this Manner: 
Firſt warm the Purple, and pour in ſome to every 
Glaſs, making it a fifth Part full ; then warm the 
yellow. When the Purple in the Glaſſes is tho- 
roughly cold put in a little of this to every one, . juſt. 
Blood-warm; it will not melt the purple, but will 
harden upon it, keeping ſeparate. Thus do, one 
after another, with all the others; and if a little of the 
Jelly be ſaved without any Colouring, it may be put 
in a proper Place among the other coloured Parts. 
This is well taſted, and has a pretty Look. ann 


3. Hartſhorn Flummery. 


Set on a Saucepan very clean, with five Pints of 
Water, put into it half a Pound of large and thin 
Hartſhorn Shavings; boil them till only a Pint of 
Water is left, then ſtrain this off, and ſet it by to 
cool. Heat half a Pint of thick Cream, and ſet it by 
to be cold again. When the Hartſhorn Liquor is 
cold it will be a ſtrong Jelly; put it into another 
Saucepan, heat it, and then put it to the ſcalded 
Cream ; add to theſe a Quarter of a Pint of Moun- 
tain, three Spoonfuls of Orange-Flower Water, and 
as much of the fineſt Sugar as will render it palatable. 

Theſe are all the Ingredients, but the Flummery 
never looks well unleſs they are very perfectly mixed, 
and this is not eaſily done: They mult be beat up to- 
gether for an Hour, and that will blend them entirely 
into one Maſs. 

When it is thus ready ſet a Baſon of Orange-Flower 
Water by you, and dip every Cup in it that the 
Flummery is to be put into. This is a great Advan- 

1 


Addition. | 
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tage, for it gives the Flummery a very high Flavour, 
and makes it come out of the Cups caly, 125 


CHAP. II. 
Syllabubs. 


ART. I. A Syllabub from the Cow. 


P UT into a large Punchbowl a Bottle of Wine, 
ſweeten it to your Palate, and grate in the third 
Part of a Nutmeg; ſtir this about, and then take it 


to the Cow; let there be milked into it as much as 


will make a proper Quantity of Syllabub, then pour 
upon it half a Pint of rich Cream. This is the com- 
mon Syllabub, to which the Cream is a very great 

It may be made with Cyder as well as Wine, and 
may be prepared at home in this Manner. | 
Put the Wine, Sugar, and Nutmeg together, and 
have the Cream ready ; make a ſufficient Quantity of 
Milk, that is about a Quart, as warm as when it 
comes from the Cow, put it into a large Teapot, and 
pour it into the Bowl to the Wine; hold the Teapot 
at a conſiderable Height above the Bowl, and it will 
do as well as milking the Cow. | 


2. Everlaſting Sylabubs. 


This is a Sort of whipp'd Syllabub, that will keep 


a Week or ten Days, and be all the while as good as 

at firſt; and it is a very rich and well-taſted Kind. 
Put into a very large Bowl half a Pint of Sack, and 
the ſame Quantity of Rheniſh ; ſqueeze in three large 
Seville Oranges, and add a Pound of the fineſt Sugar 
beaten to Powder; ſtir theſe well together; then. grate 
in the fine upper yellow Part of two large mm" 
Ms Ir 
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ſtir it once again together, and then pour in a Quart 
and half a Pint of rich Cream; beat it about with a 
Whiſk for an Hour, or mill it with a Chocolate-mill, 
which is the beſt Way, and when it is well frothed 
put in one Spoonful of Orange-Flower Water; beat 
it up again, and when it is enough fill the Glaſſes 
with a clean Silver Spoon. Fe 


3. Ae. 


Break into a large Bowl ſome Naples Biſcuits, Ma- 
caroons, and Ratafia Cakes; cover the Bottom of 
the Bowl with theſe, and pour over them as much 
Sack as will juſt wet them through. wer 


Make a boiled Cuſtard, but moderately thick; ſet 


it by to cool, and when quite cold pour it over them; 
then pour in a Syllabub over that, and garniſh with 
Currant Jelly and Ratafia Cakes. 


CLUE OTE 
Of the Occonomy of a Table. © 
„Si 
Of the placing the Diſhes. 


IN a preceding Number, treating on this Head, 
T we obſerved that the French had an Advantage 
| Over us in the Shape of their Tables, which being 
| Found or oval admit of placing the Diſhes in-more 
pleaſing Forms than ours which are ſquare or oblong, 
tho* ours are more convenient for fitting : But there 
is alſo another Article on this Head wherein they Mary 
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the better of us; this is the Sizes of their Diſhes: 
bn. larger and. ſmaller in a great Variety, but 


the Difference is irregular : They have three Kinds; 


which they diſtinguiſh by the Names of large, mid- 
ling, and ſmall Diſhes, and theſe they always allot to 
particular Places on the Table. When this Diviſion 
of their Diſhes and the Form of their Tables is kept 
in the Reader's Memory, the Manner of plac- | 
ing them Ao MS to their Method will be eaſily 
underitood. 

For five Diſhes they, uſe a Table that is a long 
oval, and Place them in this Manner: There is one 
great Diſh in the Middle, the others are two middling 
and two ſmall; one middling Diſh is ſet at each End 
of the great one, and one ſmall one on each Side. 
Nothing can be more familiar than this Diſpoſition, 
yet there is a Freedom, Eaſe, and Prettyneſs in it 
that greatly excels our Method: There is no diſagreea- 
ble Line, no crowding; the Food is placed conve- 
niently for the Company, and they ſit at their Eaſe, 
without diſcomoding the Diſhes, or having their Plates 
half in their Laps. They uſually ſet down ſix People 
to this Dinner, and allow Table- room. 

For a Company of twelve People they ſerve up 
ſeven Diſhes, and their Table is a ſhorter and broader 
Oval. They have one large Dith, four middling, 
and two ſmall; the large Diſh is placed in the 
Middle, the four middling ones at the two Ends, 
two at each, and the two-ſmall ones one on each Side. 
The Diſhes are thus kept in a pretty Form in the 
Middle of the Table, and the Company fit regularly 


round at no great Diſtance. 


For eighteen People they uſually have a Table of a 
long oval, and thirteen Diſhes; theſe are, one large, 
two middling, and fix ſmaller, and they add two of a 
particular Size, very little bigger than Plates, which 
th call Side Diſhes. . - 

he great Diſh is placed in the Middle, one of the 
. ones at each End of it with ſome Diſtance, 
three ſmall ones are placed on each Side of the great 
one 
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one in a hollowed Line, and the Side Dithes are 
placed one on each Side of the two middling Diſhes 
at the Ends. This is a very elegant Table. 5 


CHAP. II. 
Of doing the Honours of a Table, 


T N the old Times in England People thought they 

never entertained one another well if they did not 
feed them till they almoſt burſt; as at preſent a Man 
in Germany never thinks he makes much of another 
if he do not make him drunk : But this is a Cuſtom 
ſet aſide for a much more reaſonable Civility. 

Me ſuppoſe that every one who dines with us 
dines as well every Day at home, and therefore we 
make no Pother about his eating as if he were at a 
Feaſt, — | 

It was then the Cuſtom for the Miſtreſs of the Table 
to ſee her Gueſts eat of every Diſh, and eat heartily, 
now the true Politeneſs among perfectly polite People 

is not to regard what any one eats ; but if there ha 
pen to be a Perſon preſent not ſo much uſed to Com- 
pany, the Lady is to aſk him without Ceremony whe- 

ther ſhe ſhall help him to this or that Diſh. This is 
an Eaſe to the Backwardneſs of the Gueſt, and may 
be done in ſuch a Manner as not to draw on the Atten- 
tion of the reſt of the Company. 

As our Grandmothers made too much Racket with 
their Gueſts, we are in danger of making too little; ſo 
natural it is for Ladies to run from one Extreme to 
another: Thoſe good old Gentlewomen were always 
finding Fault with their Food, and thought they 
ſhewed their own Skill in letting their Company 
know what was amiſs, and their Civility in expreſſing 
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no Notice of their Proviſion; it goes as it comes, and 
the Company have no Way to know they are welcome 
but by remembring they were aſked. 

A middle Practice is better : Let the truly — | 
Lady take ſome Notice of theſe Things, though not 
too much, and let her praiſe a Diſh that is good 
tho? *tis her own; *tis civil to recommend it to her 
Company. 


— 


HA. III. 
Of Carving. 


ART. I. To carve a Rabbit. 


AY the Belly of the Rabbit upwards, and firſt 
cut the Apron from the Belly, then put in the 
Knife between the Kidneys, which are laid open by 
taking off the Flaps, and looſen the Fleſh from the 


"Rt Bone on both Sides: When it is thus far prepared for 
carving, turn the Back upwards, cut the Back acroſs 


between the Shoulders, and after doing this draw the 
Knife down on each Side the Back Bone, dividing 
the Legs and Sides all the Way from the Back: Lay 

open both Sides, from the Scut to the Shoulder, and 
then lay the Legs cloſe together; this makes the 
whole come eaſily and neatly to Pieces; and as to the 
Head, inſtead of ſplitting it to get at the Brains, raiſe 
the End of a little Bone that is at the Back of the 
Head, and this comes off in a Scale, leaving them 


quite open. The Expreſſion is unlacing a Rabbit. 


2. A Partridge. 
Rai the 515 and the Wings, neatly dividing 


| them at the Joint; and, if you would have the Bird 


eat in its higheſt Perfection. ſauce them with Salt, 


Powdered Ginger, and a little white Wine. Some 


uſe 
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uſe red Wine in France, but this Tpoils Flavour. 

The proper Expreſſion is to wing a Partridge. 
| 3. A Pheaſant. | 

In carving the Pheaſant raiſe the Wings and Legs 

exactly in the ſame Manner as in the Partridge, and 


ſprinkle on a little Baſket Salt, nothing elſe. The 
Expreſſion is to allay a Pheaſant. 1 


SECT: Nh 
Of PicxLING and PRESERVING. 
CHAP. 1. 
Of Pickling, 


ANT. E "Muſhrooms. 


OS 


HERE is no Pickle equal to the Muſhroom 


when done in Perfection, but none is ſo 


ealily ſpoiled. We ſhall lay down the fineſt Method A 
that can be uſed, and which will never fail to make 4 


them white, firm, and high-flavoured. | _— 
Diſtil the Vinegar with Spices for this Purpoſe, and 
in the following Manner: Put into a Bucket-headed 
Still, a Gallon of Vinegar and half a Pound of common 
Salt; add two Ounces of Mace, one Ounce of Nut- 
megs, and one Drachm of Cloves; diſtill off the 
Vinegar as long as it drops ſour. When the Vinegar 
13 prepared, manage the Muſhrooms thus: Pick only 
the fineſt Buttons, cut off the Bottoms, and waſh them 

| CCG 
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with a Piece of Flannel in warm Water three or four 
Times over; then ſet on the Fire a Stewpan with ſome 

Water and a Handful of Salt; when it boils throw in 
the Muſhrooms, let them boil three Minutes, then 
ſtrain them through a Cullander, pour them out into a 
clean dry Cloth, cover them with another, and when 
they are well dried put them into Bottles, with a Blade 
of Mace and a Slice of Nutmeg here and there be- 
tween ; fill up the Bottles with the prepared Vinegar, 
and pour on the Top ſome melted Mutton Fat. 
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2. Sampiro. 
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Lay a Quantity of freſh Sampire in a Pan, throw 
two Handfuls of Salt over it, then put in as much 
Water as will cover it ; let it be thus a Day and Night, 
then take it out, dry it between Cloths, and put it 

| into an earthen Pipkin with a Handful of Salt and 
* as much Vinegar as will cover it; ſet it over the Fire, 
and when it is green and criſp pour all together into the 
Jar, and when cold tie it up. It will not be ſo green 
this Way as if done in a Braſs Saucepan, but the Green- 
neſs then comes from the Braſs, and is unwholſome. 
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CRAFT 
Of Preſerving. 


* 


ART, I. To preſerve Quinces whole. 
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15 K 5 HIS is a very barren Seaſon for preſerving, 
| L becauſe there are no Fruits. We have however 
fixed upon one, the Quince, which may be had at 
this Seaſon fit for the Uſe, and ſhall give the Manner 
of preſerving it red, which is very beautiful as well as 
pleaſant. . 
Cut in Quarters half a dozen Quinces, take out the 
Cores, and ſcald them in Water till they are tender; 


then take them out, dry them, and pare them. | 
| ES Weigh 
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- Weigh the clean Quinces in one Scale and fine gu- 
gar in another; when there is as much Sugar as 
Quinces take them out of the Scale, and put in Weights 
to know the Quantity of Sugar. To every Pound of 
this put a Pint of Water, boil this up to a Syrup and 
ſcum it well, then put in the Quinces, and let them 
ſtand all Night ; they will grow red ; then boil them 
up till they are ſo ſoft that a Straw will run through 
them; then take them out, and put them into Glaſſes, 
boil up the Syrup once more, and then pour it over 


them. | 
2. Felly of Citron. 


This, though called a Jelly, is properly a Preſerve 
or Syrup. Chuſe five freſh Citrons, cut them in Slices, 
peel and lay them all in a China Baſon, ſtrewing Sugar 
among them ; let them lie together all Night, and 
then pour off the Liquor, boil it up to a Jelly or 

Syrup, and put in the thin yellow Peel of ſome freſh 
Citrons, py | 
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07 Brewing and Liquors. 
CHAP. I. 


Cyder and Beer. 


1 N brewing take great Care that the Malt be good, 
1 and the Water proper for the Purpoſe, the ſofter 
it is the better. No Water is fit for brewing that will 
not lather eaſily, and well, with Soap; for all hard 
Water gives a harſh unpleaſant Taſte to Beer, and 

| | beſide, 
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beſide, it requires the greater Quantity of Maſe to 
give the Beer the ſame Strength. _ 
Some adviſe, that the Water be alſo perfedtly clear 


as well as ſoft ; but we ſee the fineſt Beer in the World 


made with the Water of muddy Rivers. The Thames 
Water is far from clear, yet it excels all other; there- 


fore we find the Softneſs is of more C onſequence than 
the Clearneſs. 


The Choice of Hops is very eſſential, they muſt be 


freſh and fine, or the Beer will never have its true 
Flavour. 

When the Liquor is put into the Copper it 1s a good 
Practice to ſtrew upon it three or four Handfuls of 
coarſe Meal ; this makes it boil much the ſooner, and 
ſoftens it very finely, 

Juſt when the Liquor ſcimmers is the right Time 
to take it out, for if it be kept to boil it is ſo much 
Time and Fuel waſted, and it will be the longer in 

ooling, The Malt muſt never be mixed with boilin 
ot Liquor, for that makes it run into Clots, and into 
a kind of Paſte, and then it never will mix kindly 
afterwards. 


It is not enough that the good Houſewife know how 


to brew good Beer; ſhe muſt alſo ſee that ſhe keep it 


properly. For March or October Beer there muſt be 
arge Veſſels with ſound Iron Hoops; leaving the 
Vent-peg always open palls the Beer; and if cloſe, 


_ unleſs the Vſſels are wel ſecured, it will often burſt 


them. 
2. Cw 3 


When the C 8 is preſſed out it ſhould ſtand 1 two 
Days in an open Veſſel, covered with a Cloth juſt to 
keep out the Duſt. From this let it be drawn into a 
Hogſhead, filling but four Fifths, and let the Bung be 
left open. In this Manner, ſtanding cool and quiet, the 


groſs Parts will lettle, and none of the Spirit will 
be loſt. | 
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When it has ſtood thus ſome Days, draw it off into 
Pails and fill it into other. Veſſels, leaving them one 
eighth Part empty. Let theſe be ſet in the coldeſt. 
Cellars with the Bung open, and a looſe Paper over 
the Hole. Thus it will ſettle gradually and ferment 


gently, which are the great Articles in making of 
Cyder. | | 


H. 
Of Made Wines. 


Orange-Wine with Raiſins. 


E W Made Wines are the Produce of this Seaſon, 
for Want of Fruits ; but we ſhall inſtance this as 
one fit for the Seaſon, . | 

Put eight Gallons of Water in a ſmall Copper, and 
boil away a third Part of it, then ſet it to cool a little; 
pick thirty Pounds of Malaga Raiſins, chop them 
very ſmall, and ſet them in Readineſs. Chuſe twenty 
very large and fine Seville Oranges, pare half of them 
very thin, put the Peels to the Raiſins ina large Tub, 
and pour upon them five Gallons of theWater tolerably 
hot ; let theſe ſtand together five Days, ſtirring it well 
once or twice a Day; then let it be ſtrained through a 
Hair Sieve, preſſing it pretty briſkly. 

Put this Liquor in a Runlet, and put into it the 
Rinds of the other ten Oranges cut thin. 

After this preſs out the Juice of the twenty Oranges, 
and boil it up with a Pound of fine Sugar ; add this to 
the Liquor, and ſtir it well together, then ſtop it up 


cloſe, and ſet it by for two Months, after which 
bottle it up. 
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$'E'G.T. vn. 
Of the Dis TiLLERY. 


CHAKt 
Of Stills, and their Ul. 


1 N general the Still with the Worm-Tub is fitteſt for 
making Simple Waters, and that with the Bucket 
Head, for Fa Cordial Waters in a Family. | 

Take Care that the Head in the Bucker-ſtill be al- | 
| 


ways kept cool by drawing off the Water in the 
Bucket as faſt as it grows at all hot, and putting cold 
Water in the Place. As to the Worm-Tub Still, if the 
Tub be tolerably large, the Quantity of Water it holds 
will be ſufficient to keep the Worin cool during the 
Time of diſtilling the Quantity of any one Water uſed 
in a Family without changing ; but it ſhould be let 
out after every Time uſing, and ſupplied with freſh, 
otherwiſe it will grow ſtinking and offenſive. 


The beſt Way is to place it ſo that a Cock may be 
fixed over it in the Water- pipe, if there be one. 


The Fire muſt be briſk for Simple Waters, and 
gentle for Cordial Ones; and if, from its being 
too violent, either of them boil over, and run thick 


and foul into the Veſſel that is ſet to receive the 


Water, the whole muſt be put back, and diſtilled 
over again. 

The Waters that have powdered Ingredients are 
moſt liable to theſe Accidents. Cinnamon Water is 


the moſt apt to boil over of all others, and Care muſt 


there fore be taken accordingly. . 
25 CHAP. 
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H. F. I. 
Of Si mple Waters. 


ART. I. Small Cinnamon Water. 


IC K twelve Ounces of choice and fine Cinna- 


mon, ſuch as has a ſharp Taſte, and is in clean 
lender Rolls or Quills, beat this to a coarſe Powder, 
ſift it through a Hare Sieve, and put it into a bucket- 
headed Still: For this, tho? a ſimple Water is an Ex- 
ception to the general Rule, and is beſt made that 


Way: Put with it ſeven Quarts of Water, and a 


Handful of Salt; ftir it well about; heat the Still by 


a ſmall Fire, cover it well up, and let the Fire die 


away by Degrees : It muſt not be ſo much as to heat 
the Neck of the Still. The next Day make a freſh 
Fire, and diſtil off a Gallon of Water. It will be 


whitiſh, -and of a very pleaſant Taſte and Smell. 


2. Milk Water: 


Cut to Pieces a Pound of dried Spearmint, a Pound 


of dried Angelica Leaves, a Pound and half of freſh 


Rue, and a Pound of freſh Sage; put theſe into a Still 
with three Gallons of Water, and diſtil off a Gallon 


and half, | 
CHAP. III. 
Of Cordial Waters: 
ART. I. Plague Water, 


2 UT to ſmall-Pieces Half a Pound of freſh Sage, 
A a Quarter of a Pound of dry Roman Wormwood, 


three Quarters of a Pound of freſh Rue, Half a Pound 
of dry'd Mint, and four Ounces of freſh Roſemary z 
add 
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| livered in the laſt, _ the due Care conſiſts in two 
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add to theſe an Ounce and half of freſh Angelica 
Root, and two Ounces of Virginian Snakeroot z put 


. theſe into the Bucket-headed Still, with a Gallon of 


Melaſſes Spirit, and a Gallon of Water; let them 
ſtand all Night, and the next Morning diſtil off three 
Quarts ; add to this two Quarts of Water, with a 
Quarter of a Pound of fine Sugar diffolved in it. 
This is an eaſy Receipt, and makes the Water 
very fine. 
2. Citron Water. 


= Chuſe half a dozen Citrons, or, if they are not to 
be had, five large Lemons will do; peel them very 
carefully into a Bowl i in which there is two Quarts of 
the fineſt Melaſſes Spirit; cut in an Ounce of Nut- 
megs, and then put it into the Bucket-headed Still; 
put to it three Quarts of Water, and light a fmall F. wo 

Diſſolve two Ounces and a half of Sugar in a Pint 
and half of Water, and add to this a Quarter of a 
Pint of Orange-Flower Water; let this” ftand by; 
then work off three Pints and a Quarter from the 
Still, add to it the diſſolved Sugar, and ſet it by 
for a Week. It will be equal to the fineſt Barbadoes 
Water. x 
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SECT. IX. 


Of the Conduct of a Family with Reſpect 
zo H. ealth. | 


c HAP, C 
Of the Diſeaſe of F ebruary, and their Remedies. 


FT E Rules to be obſerved for the las of 
Health this Month are the ſame with thoſe de- 


Articles; + 
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Articles; theſe are, the avoiding Damp and Wet 
abroad, and the not keeping too hot within Doors. 
The Diſorders to which Perſons are moſt liable this 
Month are in general the ſame alſo as thoſe moſt fre- 
quent in the laſt. As Spring advances we ſhall have 
Occafion to name more, but we may here mention the 
following. 1p 8 ne 


ART. I. Of the Chilick. 


| Cholicks from Fruit are more frequent in Summer, 
but that from a Diſorder in the Gall is common at this 


Seaſon: It is known by a Pain in the Stomach, 4 


loathing of Food, a Heat about the Navel, and a 


vomiting of green or yellow Matter, ſharp, and of a 
bitter Taſte. | 


Loet the Perſon afflicted with this Diſorder be 
blooded, and then give the following : Pour Half a 
Pint of boiling Water upon Half an Ounce of Sena, 


let it ſtand till it is cold; then add to it a Drachm of 


vitriolated Tartar, and an Ounce of lenitive Electuary, 


and drop in eighty Drops of Aſthmatick Elixir. Let 


two Spoonfuls of this be taken every two Hours «ill 
it works. 


2. The Stone Cholick. | 
* 
This is known by frequent Vomiting, and by a 
Pain in the Back, and often by a Numbneſs down one 


Thigh; the other Symptoms are the ſame with thoſe: 


of the laſt-mentioned Kind. 


For this give the following Mixture: Diffolve two 


Ounces of Manna in fix Ounces of Water; add'to it 
half a quarter of a Pint of Oil of ſweet Almonds; 
ſhake all well together, and let the Patient take two 
Spoonfuls every Hour till it goes through him. 
This will ſtay upon the Stomach when nothing elſe 
will, and frequently brings away large Stones. 


D d 2 * Aſthma. 
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There are different kinds of 3 as a con- 


is moſt troubleſome at this Seaſon is the moiſt Aſthma; 
this is attended with a Stuffing at the Breaſt, great 


Difficulty of Breathing, and a Cough, which ſome- 


times brings up a tough Phlegm. For this give the 
following Emulſion : 


Diſſolve two Drachms of Gum Armoniacum in 


Half : a Pint of Hyſſop- Water, and add two Spoon- 


fuls of Oxymel of Squills. Let the Patient take two 


Spoonfuls of this Night and . yy Raking 
the Bortle. . 


* . 
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SE © T. x. 
0 f the Management of C attle and Poultry. 


CHAP, I. 


Q Cattle. | 
» 
THE Difference is not much in this Article be- 
tween the Months of January and February; ſo 


| — moſt of the Rules laid down there hold good alſo 


here. Care and Tenderneſs are to be employed in 
the raiſing of all Kinds of young Creatures; but, if 
the Weather be favourable toward the End of this 
Month, they will get a great deal of Good by being 
turned out of their Houſes and Stalls in the Middle 
of the Day 

In feeding Calves take Care that their Milk be juſt 
warmed; if cold it will do them Harm, and if very 


N hot it is often preſent Death, for they will Ria it 
ren nt e when 


vulſive, and others to be mentioned hereafter; what 


— bay, 
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when it will ſcald their Stomachs. If there be any 
ſhort ſweet Graſs near, and the End of February prove 
very fine, they may be turned into it in the Middle 
of the Day, and taken up juſt before the Fall of 
Trang” + 5 oo 75 AS ee ey 
Sheep ſhould be kept at this Time upon the higheſt 
Paſtures, where the Graſs is ſweeteſt and the Ground 
drieſt, to prevent the Rot; and the ſame Care muſt 
be taken of Lambs as of Calves. 

Hogs ſhould be fed in a Morning with ſome dry 
Food and the Refuſe of the Kitchen; and toward 
Noon turned out to pick up the ſhort Graſs and ſuch 
other green Meat as they can find. 

Theſe are the ſhort Rules for keeping them from 
Diſorders : In the firſt Chapter of the next Section we 
ſhall lay down the moſt approved Remedies for ſuch 
as they are moſt likely to fall into from Neglect, or any 
unavoidable: Accidems. oo Tn nn nn 


CHAP. II. 
7 Of Poultry. 
ART. I. Of the common Fowl. 


AS this is an excellent Time for the Setting of 
1 the common Hen, that is an Article greatly to 
be regarded: The beſt Time to ſet a Hen throughout 
the Year is in February, and beſt of all about the 
latter End of the Month: The Chickens will be 
ſtronger and more hearty than at any other Seaſon. 
The Chickens ſhe now produces will be in March, and 
one Brood of them is worth three at any other Time 
of the Year. © W | 

The Time of a Hen's Sitting is about three Weeks; 
and ſhe muſt have Food and Water ſer by her at this 
Time, that the Eggs may not be chilled on her going 
from the Neſt to ſeek for it. The Eggs ſhould be 
E ey marked 
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marked to ſee whether ſhe turns them; and, if not, 
then let the Miſtreſs turn them for her. Seventeen 
Eggs is a good Number, and it is beſt to ſet her either 
upon ſo many, or fifteen, or thirteen. An odd Num- 
ber of Eggs always lies better under a Fowl than an 
even Number. 


2. Of the Gooſe. 


February alſo is a very good Month for ſetting of 
the Gooſe, for if ſhe hatch very early in Spring ſhe 
will ſometimes have another Brood that Year. 

You may know when ſhe is about to lay by her 
carrying Straws about in her Mouth : Make her a 
good Neſt, and ſet her upon about thirteen Eggs; 
give her Food and Water. See that her Eggs be 
turned; and if a Goſling or two are hatched ſome 
Time before the others, keep them by the Fire Side 
in ſome Wool put into a Baſket; when the reſt are 
hatched theſe are to be put to them. 


3. Of the T urkey. 
The Turkey ſeldom begins to lay till next Month; 


however in this it will be proper to feed her a little 
better than uſual, and to make her more than ordi- 


nary familiar and tame; then a good Net is to be 


repared for her, and probably ſhe will take to it; 
but this Fowl is naturally wild, and very apt to lay 
aſtray. | | 


4. Of the Duck. 


February is a very good Month for the Duck's 
ſitting, and ſhe ſhould therefore be encouraged to 


do it: When ſhe has ſet herſelf ſhe muſt have Food 


and Water ſet near her, and her Eggs muſt be turned 


at Times. She will hatch with little Frouble, and 
her Young are fo hardy that they very ſoon take Care 


SECT. 
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Of the Diforders of Cattle and Poultry, 
* and their Remedies. 


CHAP: 4 


0 f the Diſorders of Cattle, and their Remedies. 


ART. I. Of whe Caff. 


F the Calf be troubled with an. overflowing of the 
Gall it will keep him lean, ſpoil his Apetite, and 

make his Fleſh yellow. The Diſorder is known by 
a Yellownefs in the Whites of his Eyes. The Remedy 
is this: Let it be blooded by cuting off a Joint of the 
Tail ; then mix a Drachm of Powder of Turmerick 
and ten Grains of Saffron cut ſmall, in a Quarter of 
a Pint of Milk, and give this every Morning for 
three Times. If this does not do, mix Half an Ounce 
of brown Sugar - Candy powdered, with an Qunce of 
Butter and a Drachm of Tar ; give this three Morn- 


the Cure. 
2. Of the Sheep aud Lamb. 


Lungs; this is known, by its panting and coughing. 
For this bruiſe ſome Coltsfoot and ſqueeze out the 

Juice: Give a Quarter of a Pint of this every Morn- 
ing, with a Spoonful of Oil and a Spoonful of Honey. 
Continue it till the Creature is well, 


3. Of 


ings more. It will purge the Calf and compleat 


The Sheep at this Seaſon is often diſordered in the 
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— 0 3 Of Hogs and Pigs. 


Pigs are often troubled at this Seaſon with an Over: | 
flowing of the Gall. This is ſeen by a Yellowneſs in 
their Eyes, and by a Swelling under their Jaws. The 
beft Remedy is this: Stamp ſome. Great Celandine; 
ſcqueeze out the Juice, which is very yellow); mix with 
Half a Pint of this three Spoonfuls of Vinegar, and 
give it to the Creature every Morning before it hay 
any Food. Repeat i it five Times. . 


CHAP. II. 
1 the Diſorders * Poultry, and their Remedies f 


ART. po Of Cocks and Hens. | 


HE Eyes of theſe Birds are often ſore at this 
Seaſon, got” the Cure is this : Chew two or three 
Leaves of Ground Ivy in the Mouth, and ſpit out the 
4 uice into the Eye. This quickly cures it. 
They are often coſtive at this Time alſo, from the 
Want of Plenty of moiſt Food. Steep ſome Bread in 
Urine; they will eat it freely enough, if not too 
ſtrong of the Urine, and it will cure them. 
Sometimes they are overun with Vermin at this: 
Time: : To kill theſe boil ſome beaten Pepper in 
Water, and waſh them all over with it. It never fails 


to deſtroy the Vermin. 


The Diſorders of the other Kinds of Poultry 1 
in, the Yard are at this Seaſon much the ſame with 
' thoſe of the Hen and Cock, and the ſame Remedies 
are to be uſed for 200g of — wirhout any Alte- 


| ration. 
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A Rabbit truſsd for Roaſting. | 


A Rabbit truſsd for Boiling. 
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s E C T. XII. 


ORCHARD. 


| 0 HA P. I. 
Of the Garden. | 
0 8 T of the Summer Crops are to be ſown in 


the Garden this Month, therefore let there be 
great Care taken not to loſe the Opportunity. The 


. 
ö 


upon when it comes. 


Sow Leeks and Onions, Carrot and 1 


Dutch and Cabbage Lettuces, and Spinage. 
the Month. 


ders, and on moderate Hot- beds. 


Sow alſo at the latter End of this Month Scorzo- 
nera, Salſify, and Skirrets. 


and plant in the open Ground Shallots and Rocam- 


/ boles, Chives and Garlick. 


Plant out ſome Cabbage Plants, particularly the 
 Sugjar-loay Kind. 


Hot-beds ſhould be made for Aſparagus; and the 


now be planted out on new Beds for them. 


White! is the beſt Sort. 
At the End of this Month plant out the Sileſia and 


— 


07 Of the Management of the GARDEN and 


mildeſt Weather is the beſt, and is Iways to be ſeiz d 


now, and ſow a ſmall Parcel again before the End 411 


Young Salletting 1 is to be ſown now in warm Bor- | 


Cauliflowers are to be ſown on modes Hot beds Sp 


Sow Peaſe and Beans twice this Month, that the 
"Crops may follow one another. The Windfor Beans, 
and the larger Sorts of Peaſe, are moſt proper. New - 


Cucumber and Melon Plants raiſed laſt Month ſhould - 


French Beans ſhould 'be ſown toward the End of of HS 
this Month on a moderate Hot-bed. The Dwarf. 4 


Cos-Lettuces where they are to ſtand; and ſome Cab- 
N and * are to 2 n now for Winter Uſe. 
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_ Celeri ſhould be ſown now on a warm rich Border; 


and Poratoes ſhould be planted, as alſo Jeruſalem 
Artichoaks. > * 


Finally, let the Garden be well looked over for 
Snails and other Vermin, and all killed that are to be 
found. | 5 | 

Carnations are now to be planted out into the Pots 
where they are to blow. Auricula and Polyanthus 
Seed is to be ſown; and all Flower-beds are to be 


cleared of Weeds, and the Ground juſt raked on the 


Surface. The perennial Flowers, as Campanulas, 
French Honey-Suckles, Sweet-Williams, and the 
like, may now be tranſplanted into Borders ; but the 
beſt Time for this is October. Ranunculus's, Ane- 
monies, and Tulips, muſt be covered over in froſty 
Nights ; and Hot-beds are to be prepared for the 
annual Flowers. 


CHAF, IL 
Of the Orchard. 


AE hardier Kinds of Fruit Trees are now to be 


pruned, and toward the End of the Month ſome 
of the more tender Kinds. 


All Kinds of Fruit Trees are to be tranſplanted into 


the Places where they are wanted; and if the Weather 
be favourable toward the latter End of the Month, 
Pears, Plumbs, and Cherries, may be grafted. 
Kernels of Stone Fruit may be ſown, and in moiſt 
Weather the Moſs ſhould be pulled off from the Fruit 
Trees, and the greateſt Care is to be uſed for keeping 
off miſchievous Birds. Among theſe, the principal 
and worſt of all is the Bull-Finch; there is no End of 
the Deſtruction he makes in eating off the Buds of 
Fruit Trees. . = . 
The Care that is taken this Month, both in the 
Garden and Orchard, is very well repaid in the Sum- 
mer; but the Seaſon is to be watched for doing moſt 
of the Things here named. One Week in the latter 
End of February, when the Weather is mild and fa- 


vourable, is often of more Conſequence than three at 


any other Seaſon of the Year, | THE 
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COOK, HOUSBKEBPBR%, . 
AND ; 5 


GARDINER's COMPANION, 
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Hun ING in the m Months gone thro? 
an Account of freſh Proviſions in general, and 
of thoſe Articles we have from abroad; as alſo of the 
Nature of each, and the Manner of ſuiting them to 
various Conſtitutions. We ſhall now begin with thoſe 
in Seaſon for the Month, and the beſt Methods 1 
ſending them to Table. 
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8 | 
Of Marketing and Providing. 
"CHAFT'L 


A Bill of Fare for the Month of MARCH, 


E ſhall here, as in the Bill of Fare for the 
| preceding Months, divide the numerous Ar- 
ticles out of which the Houſekeeper and Cook are to 
provide according to the Number and Expence of the 
Family they ſerve, under five diſtinct Heads, or Ar- 
ticles, beginning with the moſt general and ſubſtantial. 
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11:5. MT; I. Butchers Meat. 


Beef, Mutton, Lamb, and Veal, continue as they 
were, for they are in Seaſon always, and the Weather is 
yet cold enough for Pork ; ſo that the Meat Kind 
never offers a greater Variety or Plenty. A roaſted 
Rump of Beef, or Sirloin, with Horſe-radiſh, or the 
Rump, boiled with the choiceſt of thoſe Greens we 
ſhall mention in the fourth Article, is a creditable, 
ſubſtantial, and favourite Diſh. Stewed Beef is alſo 
yet a good Diſh, and the Seaſon continues for Soup 
and Bouillie. 5 

Of Mutton, there is the Choice of the Leg and 
Neck, or other Pieces equally for roaſt or boiled; and 


the Loin, cut to Chops for dreſſing plain, or in the 


Manner we ſhall deſcribe more richly. 

The Loin of Veal roaſted is proper, and the Knuckle 
may come boiled with ſome choice Piece of Bacon 
and the proper Greens of the Seaſon. Theſe are the. 
plainer Diſhes. The Head in various F orms, and 
the Sweetbread, are more elegant. 

Lamb is leſs a Delicacy now than in the former 


Month, but it makes a very good Appearance at a 


genteel Table. 

Collar'd Pig is a proper cold Diſh ; ; and Pork, as 
well as Bacon, comes in under various Forms. 

Hares are in high Seaſon alſo, and there is Veniſon, 
There are alſo at this Time very fine Rabbits. From 
theſe Materials a Table may be very well furniſhed at 
any Rate rhe Family chuſe, in the more ſubſtantial 
Part ; and Soups of all Kinds are in high Seaſon. 


2. Fiſh, 
This Seaſon favours the Fiſhmonger ; the freſh 
Water Fiſh in general are in good Order, and thoſe 


from the Sea are fit for keeping. 


Of this kind we have now Skate, Cod, Haddock, 
Soals, Plaiſe, Flounders, and Salmon. Labflers are 
in very good Seaſon, and there are large Crabs that 
mike 2 very fine * Cray-Fiſh are in their Prime, 
r and 


- 
. 


and there are Prawns very fine; there are alſo Oiſters, 
and particularly the large Rock Sort are in their Prime. 
They are moſt uſed for pickling, but they are better 
for cating freſh than almoſt any other Kind. To the 
Sea Fiſh Kind we are alſo to reckon Sturgeon, which, 
in the pickled State, is now a fine Diſh. And there 
is another Sea Fiſh we name ſingly, that is to be had 
this Seaſon, and 1s not enough regarded ; this is the 
the Mullet : Boiled it is an excellent Diſh. | | 

From the freſh Waters we have now Pearch in 
great Perfection; their Fleſh is firmer than in a more 
advanced Seaſon. Pike, of a moderate Size, are 
now an excellent Fiſh, and come in very well broiled ; 
when larger, they are beſt boiled; and when at the 
biggeſt, roaſted. But for this there are other Seaſons 
more favourable. Carp and Tench are now in Seaſon, 
and there is a coarſe Fiſh, according to the common 
Opinion, that is this Month very fine; this is the 
Bream. It is a very hard Fiſh till at the full Growth; 
but when of a great Size it quickly fattens, and is well 
taſted, Eels are alſo good this Month. 


3. Foculs. 


Teal, Widgeon, and Wild Ducks, are to be now 


had in Perfection. Alſo Woodcocks, Snipes, and 


Quails, are often very fat and very good at this Time; 


and the Lincolnſhire Bird, called the Ruff, and its 
Hen, the Reeve or Rea, are in prime Seaſon. 
Pigeons are in fine Condition, and, with a good 
Ham that is not too large, they make a very valuable 
and elegant Diſh. Turkeys and Chickens come in 
plentifully, and every other Fowl of the Yard Kind. 


4. Greens and Roots. 


We have named the principal Diſhes, and we now 
come to thoſe Ingredients from the Gardens that are 
moſt proper to accompany them. This may be na- 
turally called the End of Winter in this Reſpect, ra- 


ther than the Beginning of Spring, becauſe the Earth 


has had little Influence of the Sun to bring its Pro- 
ductions 
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ductions forward. But the Aſſiſtance of Art here 
comes in, and beſide what remains upon the Ground, | 
Hot-beds anticipate the Summer Products. 

Of the natural Products there will be yet ſome 
Cabbages and Savoys left, and there will be very fine 
young Sprouts when theſe two Kinds have been cut 
ſome Time before. 

There will very often be fine Brocoli alſo and Cole- 
worts. Spinage too is very fine, and plentiful enough. 

Of Roots, there are Carrots and Parſnips, Pota- 
toes and Turnips, and that Root called Jeruſalem 
Artichoak. 

Chardoons are very fine at this Seaſon z when they 
have been well managed they will be very large and 
tender throughout, and as white as Cream ; and there 
is Celeri. 

As to Sallets, there are Endive and all the young 
Spring Sallettings; for they riſe at any Seaſon when 
the Ground will let them get up. 

From the Hot-beds there are this Month Aſpara- 
gus, Cucumbers, and Kidney-beans; and Peaſe may 
ſometimes be met with in the Markets ; they may 
eaſily be had in large Families in the Country. And 


there is Variety of Sallet-herbs and Pot-herbs, as alſo 
Beet- Root for eating among Sallet, and for pickling. 


5. Fruits. 


March i is but a very indifferent Month for the De- 
ſert in this Reſpect ; the Winter Stores in general are 
either uſed up or decayed, and there is no Supply yet 
freſh ; however, ſomething may ſtill be done by the 


careful Provider. Some Kinds may be met with at 


Market, and more may be preſerved till this Time 
with proper Czre at Home. | 

There are ſeveral good Pears, as, t the Saint Martial, 
the Bergamot, Bugi, and the Winter Boncretien; the 
Double Fleur, and the Bezy de Chamontelle. Theſe 
are good for eating raw ; and for baking there are the 


Union or Pickering Pear, the Parkinſon's Warden, 


and the Cardillac, | For 


l 
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For Apples there may be had ſtill the Nonpareil, 
the Golden Ruſſert, and Wheeler's and Pile's Ruſſet; 
the Kentiſh, French, -and Holland Pippin ; the Stone 

Pippin, the John Apple, and Loan's Pearmain. 


&E © TI 


COOKERY. 


CC. AK 
Of Roaſting. 


W E have already given Directions for roaſting 
moſt of the Things we have mentioned as the 
general Articles, and which are moſt common; but 
there remains ſeveral Articles to be conſidered under 
that Head. The roaſting of Veniſon is a very parti- 
cular Thing, and there is nothing that does a good 
Cook more Credit. We ſhall give ſuch Directions on 
this Head as cannot be miſtaken. 


ART. I. Of roaſting a Haunch of Veniſon. 


When a Haunch of Veniſon has been kept a proper 
Time, prepare a good ſound Fire; let it be made 
ſome Hours before, that it may burn ſteadily and 
well when the Meat comes before it. 
Butter four Sheets of white Paper very well, and 
roll them round the Veniſon as ſoon as it is ſpitted; 
tie them on with Strings, and then lay it down; lay 
it at a proper Diſtance, let the Fire burn ſteadily, and 
let there be no Interruption in the turning, and two 
Hours will roaſt it without Danger. If very large 
let it be down half an Hour more, and, if a ſmall 

one, as much leſs Time may be ſufficient. 
When it is enough ſet a Drudging-box of dry Flour 
Juſt ready, and nimbly take off the Papers, drudge it 
N | - {ightly, 


9 
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_ Clightly, and it will preſently froth up; then imme- 


diately take it up. The Danger is the loſing the Fat, 
which will be eaſily done now it is uncovered, ſo that 
this Article muſt be managed expeditiouſly ; but if 
that be done there is no Fear. 
Many other Ways have been contrived to prevent 
the Loſs of the Fat of Veniſon, and many a good 
Haunch has been ſpoiled by regarding them. In 
Taverns we generally ſee a Haunch too raw, and in 
private Families it often looks as if it were boiled 
inſtead of roaſted, by the covering up the Fat with 
Paſte. I have dreſſed many in my Time to the Satis- 
faction of my Friends, and never uſed any other Me- 
thod than Paper: Four Sheets of this are a ſufficient 
Guard againſt loſing it, and they do not keep out the 
Effect of the Fire, which Paſte does, ſo that neither 
Fat nor Lean has its true Flavour. 5 
Gravy and ſweet Sauce ſhould be ſent up in Baſons, 
but nothing muſt be put into the Diſh with it. 


2. To roaft a Saddle of Mutton the French Way. 
Chuſe a fine fat Saddle, or two Loins cut together, 
raiſe the Skin, and roll it up as far as can be, without 
breaking it any where; then chop ſmall a good Hand- 
ful of ſweet Herbs, and a little Parſley ; bruiſe 
ſome Pepper, Bay Salt, Mace, and a little Nutmeg ; 
mix theſe well with the Hand; then cut into very 
thin Slices a Quarter of a Pound of the lean Part of a 
good Ham; mix this with the Herbs and Spices 
cut a large Onion very ſmall, and ſhave very thin 
ſome Truffles; chop ſome Morels, and mix all well 
together. | | 1 4 
Let the Meat be juſt warmed at the Fire, then lay 


on theſe Ingredients as even as may be, draw the Skin | 


over them, and cover the whole with three Sheets of 
Paper well buttered; lay it down to a ſteady good 


Fire, tie on the Paper, and roaft it in the Manner 
of Veniſon. 


E When 
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When it is enough take off the Paper, and ſtrew 
upon the Meat ſome grated Bread ; brown it up well, 
and ſend it to Table. Put a little Shalot under it in 
the Diſh. 29 | 

This is a high and elegant Diſh in a firſt Courſe. 


3- Mutton, Veniſon Faſhion. 


Let the Butcher cut a Leg of Mutton in the Shape 
of a Haunch of Veniſon, and let it be a Leg of a very 
fat and fine Sheep; lay it with the back Side down- 
ward in a deep Pan, and gently pour on it a Quart 
of red Port Wine ; let it lie in this two Days and 
Nights, then ſpit it, and pour ſome of the Liquor 
into the Dripping- pan: This and Butter makes the 
proper Baſting. When it is done, which will be in 
an Hour and half, ſend it up with nothing but its 
own Gravy in the Diſh, and ſend good Gravy and 
{weet Sauce with it in two Baſons. | 


4. A Rabbit, Hare Faſbion. 


Chuſe a large, well-grown, young Warren Rabbit, 
keep it ſome Time after it is killed, and when it is to 
be roaſted lard it well with fine Fat of Bacon; make 
ſome good rich Gravy and ſend up with it A great 
deal of the Goodneſs depends upon the Kind of Rah- 
bit, bur if that be rightly choſen it eats very well. 


5. Of roaſting Poultry. 

The Fire is to be conſidered greatly in the roaſting 
of Poultry; indeed almoſt all depends upon it: Thus, 
if the Fire be poor and dead the Fowl will be palled 
and ill taſted; a very briſk, very clear Fire alone 
can anſwer the Purpoſe, and this will give them their 
true Taſte, and make them look beautitul. 


4% Roaſting a Pheaſant. 


Let there be a good Fire, but not a very violent 
one ; pick and draw the Pheaſant, have ſome choice 
Bacon for larding, lard them carefully, and ſpit them, 
put a Paper round them, and lay them at a Diſtance 

Ne. VIII. Ff from 
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from the Fire. When they are near enough take off 
the Paper, and brown them up. 

A Fowl larded and roaſted in the ſame e 
and truſſed with the Head on, is in all Reſpects 
ſo like a Pheaſant that many a Perſon will — de- 
ceived by it, and ſuch as are not will * it a very 


7. To roaſt Quails. 


Pick and draw the Quails, and have a very clear 
Fire; put round each a Slice of Bacon, and over that 
a Vine Leaf, then ſpit and lay them down; let them 
be done at a moderate Diſtance from the Fire, for 
too near ſpoils them, and if they be kept too far off 
they never have their right Flavour. 


8. Roaſting Fieldfares. 


Pick and draw the Fieldfares, and lard them well 
with fine Bacon; put a Paper round them, and lay 
them down at a Diſtance from the Fire; but when 
they are near done take off the Paper, and give them 
a Colour. | 


9. To roaſt a Green Gooſe with Stuffing. 


Chop ſome ſweet Herbs, and grate ſome Bread 
grate in ſome Nutmeg among the Herbs, and ſtrew 
upon them ſome Salt and Pepper; moiſten the Bread 
with rich Cream, and mix all theſe together. 

Then cut ſmall the Liver of the Green Goob,, 
mince ſome fine Bacon, mix theſe together, and add 
them to the reſt; when all is mixed fill the Body of 
the Gooſe with the Stuffing, then ſpit it, and wrap it 
round with Bacon; lay it Cown at ſome Diſtance 
from the Fire, and when it is nearly enough ſtrew 
over it Crumbs of Bread, and brown it up. The 
proper Sauce 1s very rich Gravy ; and fee it be ſent 


up thoroughly hot. 


10. Ortolans. 
Let the Ortolans be picked and ſinged, but not 
drawn; put them upon Skewers, with Bacon round 
| them, 
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them, and tie them to the Spit; when they are near 


done ſtrew them with fine Bread Crumbs, and ſend 

them up hot. - | 

11. To roaſt a Brace of Leverets. | 
Gut and ſkin a couple of Leverets, rub them well 

in every Part with their own Blood, and lard them 

with Bacon ; ſpit them together, and when they are 

near enough take Care to give them a good Colour. 


12. To roaſt a Lamb whole. 


Chuſe a fine ſmall! Houſe Lamb, let it be ſkinned 
and truſſed, and blanch it with Water juſt made luke 
warm; when this is done lard it well with very fine 
Bacon, ſpit it, and cover it well with Paper ; lay it 
down to a moderate Fire, and let it roaſt an Hour 
and half; then take off the Paper to give it a Colour, 
lay it in a Diſh, garniſh'd with Water- Creſſes, and 
let there be green Sauce ſent up with it. : ; 

This is an uncommon Diſh in England, but it is. 

a very elegant one when there is a large Company, 
and is not very expenſive. Thoſe who have not taſted 
Lamb larded cannot conceive the Alteration, 


CHAT It 
Boiling. 


| 1 | 
E have in the preceding Months given the 
general Directions for this Part of plain 
Cookery, as for that of roaſting; therefore, what we 
have now to add concerning particular Diſhes will be 


underſtood from a ſhort Direction, the Cook keeping 


what has been there ſaid in her Memory, though not 


repeated upon every Occaſion. 


ART. I. To boil a Tongue. 


Put a Tongue into the Pot over Night, and with it 

a large Quantity of Water; let it ſtand cold till next 
Day; then, about three Hours and a half before 
Ff 2 | Dinner, 
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Dinner ſet it on, and let it boil within the firſt half 
-— ag and keep boiling all the Remainder of the 
Time. | 

In this Caſe we ſpeak of a dried and ſalted Tongue, 
bur when it is one juſt taken out of the Pickle another 
Method is to be followed ; the Water is to boil before 
*tis put in, and after that two Hours will do it 
ſufficiently. 

- 2. To boil a Fowl. 

Let the Pot be clean, the Fire good, and let there 
be a ſufficient Quantity of Water; the more the better; 
if any Scum riſes let it be carefully taken off. No- 
thing more is needful to give Fowls the moſt perfect 
fine Colour, and true Flavour. When they are 
boiled in a ſmall Quantity of Water they will be 
brown and dirty, and many a Time I have known 
the Poulterer blamed when the Cook was in Fault. 

As to the Time, Half an Hour will do a middling 
Fowl; a Chicken, according to its Size, will be done 
ih fifteen or twenty Minutes. „ 

A Turkey is to be boiled in the ſame Manner, only 
let there be Pot- room, for it is a Bird that requires 
it. Twill take about an Hour if a moderate large one, 
but if a very large one, more. 


3. To boil a Gooſe. 


Chuſe a plump, well-fed Gooſe, at its full Bigneſs, 
ick and draw it, and ſet on a large Pot with near a 
Pal full of Water; throw in a little Salt and a Hand- 
ful of Parſley; put in the Gooſe, and ſkim the Pot 
carefully from Time to Time. An Hour will boil it. 
While it is doing have a large Saucepan with ſome 
Hearts of Cabbages ; let them be well boiled, and, 
toward the Time of the Goole being enough, let the 
Cabbage be taken up, drained, and ſtewed for a few 
Minutes with Butter. 
A Gooſe falted and boiled, with pickled red Cab- 
bage, is alfo an excellent Diſh, but quite of an- 
other Kind, pe | 
c 4. To 
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3. boil Potatoes. 

This, which ſeems very eaſy, is very often ill done; 
for one Plate of Potatoes that come to a Table as they 
ſhould, ten are ſpoiled. Let the plain Cook obferve 


1 


this Caution: 


Firſt let her ſee that the Potatoes are ſound and 
good, for many are bad at this Time; the red Kind 
are better than the white, bur there is a yellow-ſkinned 
Sort that is beſt of all. | 

When they are thus well choſen put them firſt into 
the Saucepan, and then pour Water to them; let it 
cover them an Inch or thereabouts, but not more. 

We have ſhewn that moſt boiled Things are ſpoiled 
by having too little Water, but Potatoes are commonly 
ſpoiled by too much. They muſt be perfectly covered, 
and a little allowed for Waſte in boiling, ſo that they | 
may be covered at laſt; but the leſs does for this, 
becauſe the Water ſwells in heating. 

Let them be ſet upon the Fire, and the Saucepan 
be cloſe covered. | 

Open it at Times and look upon them ; when they 
begin to crack they are enough. 

Drain the Water clean from them, let them ſtand 
by three Minutes ; then peel them, lay them evenly. 
in a Plate, and pour over them thick melred Butter. 


This may appear trifling to ſome Perſons, but the 
Family Servant will thank us. 


5. Boilal and broiled Potatoes. 


Chuſe, dreſs, and peel the Potatoes exactly as be- 
fore directed, but when they are peeled, inſtead of 
laying them in the Plate, put them on a Gridiron over 


a very clear briſk Fire; turn them as they brown till 


they are done all over, and then ſend them up dry 
with Butter in a Cup. 


6. To boil pickled Pork. 


Nothing is more uſeful than pickled Pork in a 
middling Family, and nothing whatever is fo often 
ſpoiled 
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ſpoiled in the dreſſing. We hope to render this Work 
uſeful - by inſtructing the common Servant in com- 
mon Things, as well as furniſhing the more expen- 
five Tables. The Method to do pickled Pork well 
is this: | . 

Firſt chuſe a well-pickled and good - coloured Piece, 
for if there be any Defect in this Reſpect while the 
Meat is raw, no dreſſing will mend it. 

Waſh this carefully, and clean out any Thing that 
may be amiſs in the Crevices, or between the Bones, 
with a Knife. | | 

Thus prepared put it into a clean Pot, with a very 
large Quantity of clean Water; let it boil, and ſkim 
it as any Thing riſes; keep it boiling moderately, 
not violently, and obſerve that the Water muſt boil 
before you put it in. An Hour and half will boil a 
middling Piece, and the Time muſt be more or leſs 
as it happens to be larger or ſmaller. If it be taken 
up before it is enough nothing is more diſagreeable, 
and if boiled too long it loſes not only its Flavour 
but its Subſtance, becoming ſoft like a Jelly. Let 
the Time be well watched, and the Meat taken care- 
fully out, and it will look extremely delicate. 


S 
Broiling. 


- 
ART. . - 
"ud HUSE ſome young and well fed Pigeons, pick 


and draw them, and have a clear fine Fire ready, 
ihred ſome Parſley very fine, and cut among it two 
or three Leaves of red Sage and a Leaf of Burrel, 
roll this up in a Piece of Butter as big as a Wallnut, 
with ſome Pepper and Salt, put this into the Belly of 
the Pigeon, tie up both Ends, and lay it on the Grid- 
iron; It the Gridiron ſtand high above the Fire, that 
there may be no Danger of burning; turn the Pigeons 
| | | | At 


* * 
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at Times; and, againſt they are ready, have ſome 
Butter melted plain, but very thick and good ; ſend it 
up with them in a Cup, | 2 | 


CHAF. IV; 
| Of Frying. 


\ \ E have given the Way of plain frying before; 
and ſhall now add ſome more elegant Diſhes 

dreſſed this Way, taking in alſo under this Head the 

dreſſing of thoſe Things which require the Stewpan. 


ART. I. Beef Steaks with Eggs. 


Let the Butcher cut ſome thin Steaks from the 
prime Part of the Rump; let there be a clear Fire, 
ſet on a Gridiron ſome Height above, ſtrew ſome Salt, 
and immediately lay on the Steaks a little peppered 
and ſalted. 

Have a Stewpan, or deep Frying-pan ready, and 
warm. When the Steaks are half broiled pepper and 


ſalt them a little more as they lie on the Gridiron ; 


then lay them with the peppered Side downwards in 
the warm Stewpan, ſtrew a little more Pepper and 


Salt upon the upper Side, and ſet them on the Fire 


pour in as much rich Gravy as will juſt cover them 
as they lie flat in the Pan, and afterwards roll a Piece 
of Butter as big as a large Wallnut in Flour. Let all 
this ſtew together for half an Hour, then beat up 3 


couple of Volks of Eggs, ſpread them over the Steaks, 


ſtir all well together two Minutes, and then ſend it up 
to Table. This is no expenſive Diſh, and is a very 


good one. | | 
2. Olives of Beef. h 


Break four Eggs, beat up the Yolks, and mi 
with this ſome Crumbs of Bread, ſweet Herbs, Pep- 
per, Salt, and a little Nutmeg. _ 

Have ready ſomerich Force-meat made of Veal aswe 


have directed before, and let the Rump Steaks be cut 


modcrately 


8 N 
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moderately thick and ſquare; cover them well with 
the Force-meat, then roll them up, tie them to keep 
them in Form, and roll them in the Egg and Bread. 
Set on a Stewpan with freſh Butter, and fry the Meat 
in it till well done and finely browned. 

Lay a very thin Slice of Bacon, fried a little, at the 
Bottom of a Diſh, lay the Olives upon it, and cover 
them with another thin Slice, but let this be ſmaller ; 
Pour in ſome good thickened Gravy with Morels and 


Truffles. | 
3. Beef Steaks ftewed. 


Let the Steaks be cut thin, and well peppered and 
ſalted ; ſet on a Stewpan with half a Pint of Water, 
a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, a lictle grated Nutmeg, four 
Cloves, and one Blade of Mace. When theſe are 
warm together lay in the Beef Steaks, and put in at 
the ſame time a Lump of Butter as big as a Wallnut 
rolled in Flour, and an Anchovy ſplit, but not cut to 
Pieces; let them ſtew ſome time, then put in an 
Onion quartered, and a quarter of a Pint of Oiſters 
with their Liquor. Let all ſtew gently together till 
the Steaks are enough, then take them out, ſtrain 
the Gravy that was with them into a Baſon, flour the 
Steaks, and put them into a Frying-pan with ſome 
freſh Butter; fry them a little over a briſk Fire to 
brown them, then pour away the Fat clean from them, 
and pour in the ſtrained Gravy ; add a Glaſs of ſtrong 
White Wine, toſs them about till all is hot and well 
mixed together ; then take out the Steaks, lay them 
in a warm Diſh, and pour the Gravy over them. 


4. To fry Lamb with Ale. 


Cut out a Loin of Lamb, and beat the Steaks flat | | 
with a Rolling-pin; ſet on a Stewpan with half a Pint of 3 
ſtrong Ale, when it is warm put in the Steaks, and 


ſprinkle in a little Bay Salt, cover up the Stewpan, 
and let them ſtew till they are enough. i 

Then take them out, and lay them in a dry hot 
Diſh, and pour out the Ale into a Baſon, Beat up bl 


the 
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the Yolks of three Eggs, and add a little Nutmeg and 
a few Capers; mix. with this half a Pint of ſtrong 
White Wine; when well mixed put all into a Pan, 
heat it together, then pour ia the Ale out of the Baſon, 
and ſtir it about till the whole is thick. When it is in 
this Condition put in the Lamb Steaks, and let them 
be made thoroughly hot in it; then take them out, 


lay them in the Diſh, and pour the Gravy over them. 


Garniſh the Diſh with criſp Parſley and Lemon, and 
take Care to ſend it up perfectly hot. 


5. Veal a la Bourgeoiſe. 


Chop a good Quantity of Parſley, and grate into it 
ſome Nutmeg ; add ſome Pepper and Salt, a Blade of 
Mace cut ſmall and bruiſed, and a Clove or two 
bruiſed with it. 

Cut ſome Veal Steaks tolerably thick, and lard 


them well with Bacon. 


Set on a Stewpan, and put ſome thin Slices of Bacon 
at the Bottom ; ſtrew the Seaſoning over the larded 
Veal, and lay it upon the Bacon. 

Set the Stewpan upon a flow Fire, and let it ſtand fo 
till the whole is hot through ; then remove the Pan to 


a hotter Part of the Fire, or ſtir up the Fire well under 


it, turn the Veal after a few Minutes, and make it 


brown on both Sides, ſhaking on, from the Drudging- 


box, a little Flour. 
When it is well browned pour in a Quart of good 
rich Gravy, cover it up, and let it ſtand ſtewing till 


| = the Veal is thoroughly done. | 


Then take out the Bacon that was firſt put into the 
Pan, and ſkim the Fat clean off. | 

Break three or four Eggs, and beat up the Yolks 
of them with ſome Gravy out of the Stewpan ; keep. 
ſtirring all about till it is well mixed and thick, then 
take it up, lay the Meat in the Diſh, and pour the 


= Gravy over it. Garniſh it with Slices of Lemon. 


Ne. VIII 4 CHA P. 
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"I H / 546 dis. Oh 
Of Baking. | 


Mv look upon W in every Reſpect, 
where Things are not made into Pies, as only 
a poor Make ſhift inſtead of roaſting; but we ſhall 
have Opportunities of ſnewing them many Inſtances 
in which excellent Diſhes are to be made this Wa ay 


that can be had no other, in this and the ſucceeding 
Numbers. 


AREA To bake a Calf's Head. 


Have a ſtrong and large earthen Diſh, flat, but 
' ſomewhat deep, and with a broad even Rim; lay 
acroſs this ſix Iron Skewers at even Diſtances, "24 that 
they may reſt ſecurely upon the Rim. This being 
done, pick the Head and waſh it, make it perfectly 
clean, then lay the Head evenly upon the Skewers, 
faſtening up the Fleſh in the Middle that it does not 
hang down into the Diſh. The Diſh muſt be firſt but- 
tered before the Skewers are laid on it. | 

Shred ſome ſweet Herbs very fine, grate ſome Bread 
to them, and cut to the ſmalleſt Pieces that can be, 
the Peel of about a third Part of a AN Lemon; 

mix all theſe well together. 

SGrate a little Nutmeg lightly and vals over the 
whole Head, and then ftrew on theſe Herbs and Bread 
very evenly. When this is done drudge a little.Flower 
over it, then put a Piece of Butter in each of the 
Eyes, ſtick little Bits of Butter on the Head in dif- 
ferent Parts, and flour it over again. Laſt of all, 
ſtrew over it a little Pepper and Salt. In this Condi- 


tion ſend it to the Oven, and let it be baked well and 


brown. 

Boil the Brains in ſome Water with Sage Leaves, 
and have ready about half a Pint of rich Gravy. When 
| the Head comes home take it off, put it on another 

| Diſh, 
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Diſh, and pour into the Saucepan of Gravy the Liquor 
that is in the Diſh on which the Head was baked: 
Chop the Sage Leaves that were boiled with the 
Brains, and put them into this Gravy, then add a 
Piece of Butter rolled in Flour and a Spoonful of 
Catchup, and a ſmall Glaſs of red Port Wine; boil 
theſe up together, then beat the Brains fine and put 
them in; pour this thick Gravy into the Diſh with 
the Head, and garniſh with Lemon. : 

A Calf's Head is many Ways a very fine Diſh, but 
ſcarce any better than this; and in this there is ſo lit- 
tle Trouble and Expence, that the moſt moderate 
Providers may afford it. One great Purpoſe of this 
Book is to give a Variety of ſuch Diſhes. 


CHAT TE 
Of Sauces. 


ART. I. Bread Sauce for Larks. 


(. UT out a large Piece of Crumb of Bread, rub 
it in a Cloth till it is as ſmall and fine as if it had 
been grated ; ſet on a Saucepan with ſome Butter, 
when it is well melted throw in the Crumbs of Bread, 
and ſtir them about at Times till they are thoroughly 
brown ;. then pour them into a Sieve, and let them 
ſtand ſome Time to drain. When the Larks are roaſted 
lay them in the Diſh, and this Bread round them. 
| 2. Cream Sauce for a Hare. 

Put into a clean Saucepan a Pint of rich Cream and 
half a Pound of freſh Butter, ſet them on a moderate 
Fire, and continue ſtirring them till they are melted 
and perfectly mixed together, and the whole is rich 
and thick. Lay the Hare in a Diſh, and pour this 
Sauce over it. | 

| 3. Gravy Sauce for a Hare. | 

Set on the Fire a Pint of very rich Beef Gravy, let 
it boil away one quarter Part, then put in a Piece of 
Gg2 | Butter 
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Butter rolled in Flour, ſtir it about, and when melted 
and well mixed pour it into the Diſh with the Hare. 

Good Gravy alone is very well for Sauce, but this 
is preferable. | 


4. Wine Sauce for a Hare. 


Put into a Sancepan half a Pint of ſtrong red Port 
Wie, and three Ounces of the fineſt Sugar broke 
ſmall ; ſet it over the Fire, and ſtir it a little; 
5 it once boil up, and the Sugar will be melted; 
then put it into a Sauce- Boat, and ſend it up with che 
Hare, but not in the Diſh. 


5. Gravy Sauce for à boiled Turkey. 


Shred ſome Lemon- Peel, and put this, ſome Thyme, 
and a Blade of Mace, into about half a Pint of Veal 
Gravy ; add an Onion chopped, and five or ſix Corns 
of Pepper; let theſe boil a little; then waſh and clean 
an Anchovy, cut 1t to Pieces, and put it in to. the 
reſt; let them boil up two or three Times more; 
then pour them into a Sieve over a Baſon : When the 
Gravy is ſtrained melt ſome Butter thick and fine, 
our this Gravy into the Saucepan with it, ſtir and 
Make all together, and, when well mixed, pour it 
into the Diſh. Let forme Sauſages be laid round the 
Turkey, and garnith the Diſh with Lemon. 


6. Onion Sauce plain. 


Chuſe a Quantity of large and ſound Onions, peel 
them, and put them into a great deal of Water; ſet 
them on a clear Fire, and let them boil up ; ſkim the 
Water when any Thing riſes; and when they have 
boiled three or four Minutes pour them out into a 
' Sieve, waſh the Saucepan, and put other Water 
into it, put in the Onions, and let them boil two 
Hours. 

Then drain them again, lay them upon a Chop- 
ping-Board, chop them fine, and put them into a 
Saucepan ; drudge in a little Flour, then put in a good 
Piece of Buer, and a good ** of thick and 

rich 
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F | . 
rich Cream; ſet the whole over a moderate Fire to 


melt the Butter and mix in the Cream; and when all 
is well mingled it is enough. Wo 

This is the common Sauce for Rabbits, and is very 
good for Ducks : Either muſt be boiled for this Pur- 
poſe ; and when they are taken up and laid dry in the 
Diſh the Sauce is to be poured over them. There 
muſt be a large Quantity of it ; the Engliſh Expreſ- 
ſion ſignifies as much, for we ſay {mother them. 
7, Onion Sauce with Milk. 


This is made more expeditiouſly and with leſs 
Trouble than the other, and many prefer it before 
that. | 

Set on a Saucepan with equal Parts of Milk and 
Water if in the Country, but if it be in London the 
Milk they ſell about the Streets will do alone; chuſe 
fine Onions, peel them, and then cut them into very 


thin Slices; put them into the Saucepan, mem 


boil half an Hour, and they will be perfectiy tender 
and well done; throw them into a Culland-r, d 
when drained lay them on the Chopping-board and 
chop them to Pieces; put them into a clean Sauce- 
pan, and make up the Sauce as before directed with 
Butter and Cream, and a little Flour. | 

This Sauce may be uſed with Rabbits or Ducks, 
or otherwiſe with a roaſted Shoulder of Mutton. 
Every one is to prefer which he likes; this is as tender 
as the other, but it has more Taſte of the Onion; 
however it is not rank, and as to the other it is 
often quite inſipid. 


8. Vinegar Sauce for Veniſon. 


Put into a Silver Saucepan, or an earthen Pipkin, 


half a Pint of the fineſt white Wine Vinegar, and a 
quarter of a Pound of treble-refined Sugar broke into 
ſmall Lumps ; ſet it over the Fire, and let it ſimmer 
gently; ſkim it as any Thing riſes, and pour it thro? 
a Flannel Bag, ſuch as is uſed for Jellies, and ſend it 
up in a Baſon. This is a particular Kind of Sauce, 
but many are very ſond of it. ; 
9. Efſerce 
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9. Eſſence of Ham. 


This is a very rich Article of the Sauce Kind, and 
ſerves many Purpoſes; a Quantity of it ſhould al- 
ways be be kept ready in large Families : It is to be 
made of the lean Part of Ham only in the following 
Manner: 5 | 

Take off all the Fat of a large Ham ; it muſt be a 
good one, and well flavoured, elſe the Eſſence will be 
worth nothing; cut all the Lean into thin Slices; ſet 
on a large Stewpan to be warmed ; lay the Slices of 
Ham upon a flat Dreſſer, and beat them well ſo as to 
bruiſe every Part; cut ſome Parſnips, Carrots, and 
Onions into very thin Slices, lay the Slices of Ham 
in the Bottom of the warm Stewpan, put as many in 
as will cover it nearly, then ſtrew on a very little 
Flour ; lay on a Covering of the Carrot, Parſnip, 
and Onion, then cover this with more Slices of Ham, 
throw on ſome more Carrot, Parſnip, and Onion, 
and duſt on a little more Flour. | 

Set the Stewpan over a very gentle Fire, cover it 
up, and let it ſtew till the whole is well warmed, and 
the Ham begins to ſtick to the Bottom of the Pan; 
then turn it, and let it ſtew a little longer. 

Then open the Stewpan, and moiſten the whole 
with ſome very ſtrong Veal Gravy ; let it ſtew longer; 
then put in ſome more of the Gravy, and with it a 
Blade of Mace, half a dozen Cloves, and a little 
Piece of Garlick, a Bunch of Parſley, ſome Truffles, 
and ſome Muſhrooms ; ſtir all well together, cover 
it up, and let it ſtand to ſtew : After ſome Time take 
it off the Fire, ſtrain the Gravy, which is the Eſſence, 
and ſet it by carefully in a Jar. Proceed thus till you 
have ſtewed down all the Ham, or till you haye as 
much Effence as you deſire, : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VII 
Of Scußps and Broths. 


ART. I. Barley Broth the Scotch Way. 


GET on a large Pot with a Pail full of Water, 
and let it not be above two Thirds filled with this 
Quantity; chop a Leg of Beef all to Fieces, breaking 
the Boyes in every Part, and cut into ſquare Pieces a 
good Bunch of ſound thick Carrots ; boil theſe to- 
gether in the Water till half is conſumed ; toward 
the End of the boiling put in a good large Cruſt of 
a brown Loaf toaſted and broke to Pieces. | 

When this is well ſoftened, and the Gravy is rich, 
{train it off. | 

Put it into a ſmaller Pot, and add to it half a Pound 
of French Barley; clean eight Heads of Celeri, waſh- 
ſome ſweet Herbs, and cut two or three good Onions, 
chop the Celeri to Pieces, and put all in ; let this all 
boil together twenty Minutes. | 

Then pick and waſh a large Fowl, put it in, and 
at this Time add ſome Parſley chopped ſmall, and a 
Nip of Marygolds; cover it up, and let it boil an 
Hour longer; then take it off, take out the Fowl, 
and lay it im the Middle of the Diſh ; take out the 
Onion and ſweet Herbs, and then pour in the Broth. 
This is an excellent, rich, and well-taſted Soup, and 
is very wholſome. 


2. Soup au Beurgeois. 


Have in Readineſs a good Quantity of common 
Gravy of any of the Kinds we have directed to be 
kept for Soups; clean and pick a dozen Heads of 
Endive, and four or five Bunches of Celeri ; cut 
them into about an Inch in Length, and throw them 
into a Pail of Water, ſtir them well about that they 
may be perfectly clean, pour all into a great Sieve, 

and 
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and when the Water is run off ſqueeze and ſhake the 
Herbs by Parcels in your Hands, put them into a 
large earthen Pan, and pour upon them a Gallon of 
boiling Water; let it ſtand three or four Minutes, 
then pour all into the Sieve again. 

Set on about three Quarts of the Gravy in a large 
Saucepan: When the Herbs are cool enough to 
handle, ſqueeze and ſhake them dry again, and when 
the Gravy boils put them in; cut off the Cruſt of 
two French Rolls, break it, and put it in to the reſt 
when the Herbs are tender and the Soup is near 
enough. 

While this is doing let a large Fowl be boiled. in 
a good Quantity of Water, and when enough take it 
up, lay it in a Diſh, and pour the Soup round it. 

_ Garniſh: with raw Celeri. | 1 


3. Turnip Soup. 


Set on a large Saucepan with two Quarts of rich 
Veal Gravy. 5 
Pare ſome fine Turnips, cut them into mall 
Squares, and fry them, till perfectly brown, in Butter. ö 
When they are ready, and the Gravy boils, throw | 
into it the Cruſts of two French Rolls. 
While this is doing let a Duck be roaſted. 
When the Rolls are tender ſtrain off the Soup from 
them, ſet it on again, and, having drained all the 
Fat from the fry'd Turnips, put chem in and boil 
them till they are ſoft; then lay the Duck in the 
Middle of a Diſh, pour the Soup round it, and 
garniſh with Pieces of bolled, and Pieces of fried 
* 
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Boil down about eight Pounds of Veal and a large 


Fowl, and make as ſtrong a Broth from them as poſ- | 
ſible ; ſtrain this off, and {er it ready. | 

Put into an earthen Veſſel a Pound of ſweet Al- 

monds, pour boiling Water upon them, let it ſtand | 

a feu Minutes, when the Skins are looſe throw them 
into 
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into a Sieve, and as they cool blanch them; that i is, 


take off the Skins, which thus ſlip off eaſily. 


Put theſe blanched Almonds into a marble Mortar, - - 


beat them to a Paſte, and add at Times a little of the 
Broth to bring them to a Body. | 

Boil four Eggs very ſlightly, break them, parler 
the Yolks and add to this Paſte in the Mortar; grind 
and work all well together. 

Then pick off all the Lean of a couple of roaſted 
Pullets, beat this with the reſt in the Mortar; let all 
be broke to Pieces, and perfectly blended together. 


Set on the ſtrained Broth, and when it "boils _ 


to it the Cruſt of a French Roll cut into Slices; let - 
this boil about two Minutes, then put in all that is 
in the Mortar; let the whole once boil up together, 
to perfect the mixing of the Ingredients, then pour it 
through a fine Strainer while very hot : It will come 
out like a fine Cream. Lay ſome French Bread, dried 
before the Fire, and then moiſtened in the Broth, in 
2 Diſh, and-pour in this Soup, laying a very ſmall. 


boiled Chicken in the Middle. 


This is the Way in which the French at preſent 
moſt commonly eat Soup Lorrain ; but as ſome add 
to it a Loaf, and- other Ingredients, we -ſhall- nor 
leave the Cook uninſtructed how to do that in the 
beſt Manner. 

The Loaf was the old Way of eating it, and 
for People that love very rich Diſhes it is the beſt, - 


3. Soup Lorrain with a Loaf, 


Make about three Quarts of Soup Lorrain in the 
Manner before directed, and ſet it in Readineſsz 
have a French Roll made on Purpoſe, twice as big as 
they commonly are, and cut off its Top and (coop 
out the Crumb. 

Cut the Breaſts of two roaſted Pullets into fine thin 
Slices, and ſeaſon then, with a little Nutmeg, ſome - 
Bay Salt, and a very little Pepper; add a ſmall Piece 


of Butter, and put the whole into the Hollow of 
N. i h 


the 
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the Loaf or double Roll, with a little of the ſtrained 
Almonds. . 

Boll four fine 8 ads till they are tender, and 
when all is ready lay the Loaf in the Middle of the 
Diſh, lay the four Sweetbreads round it, and pour 
in the ſtrained Soup; then garniſh the Diſh with 
Slices of Lemon, and ſend it up hot. 


6. White Soup for Lent. 


Clean and cut to Pieces fix Heads of Endive, a | 
good Handful of Sorrel, a Handful of Parſley, half 
a Handful of Chervil, and an Onion z all being very 
fine cut, and pertectly clean, put them into a Saucepan, 
with a quarter of a Pound of Butter, and ſet them 
on a moderate Fire; cover them up, and let them 
ſtand a quarter of an Hour, in which Time they will 
be ſtewed down; then put the whole into a larger 
Saucepan, and pour upon it two Quarts of boiling 
Water; let the whole boil till the Herbs are tender, 
then ſkim off the Fat, and let it ſcimmer a little 
longer. 

Break a dozen Eggs, beat up the Volks, and grate 
into them a little Nutmeg: Taſte the Soup, and if 
the Sorrel have not given it a tolerable Sharpneſs, 
ſqueeze into the Yolks of Eggs the Juice of half a 
Lemon: This done, beat all well with a little of the 
Soup, and ftir it in among the reſt. 2 

Soak ſome French Bread, and lay in the Diſh ; lay 


in the Middle a French Roll fry'd, and pour in the 


Soup; then lay a poach'd Egg upon the Roll, and 
garniſh the Diſh with Slices of boiled Egg and Pieces 
of toaſted Bread. Great Care mult be taken that the 
Eggs do not curdle in the Soup: The Method to 
prevent it is, to beat them up very well with a little 
of it at a Time, and at laſt to mix them well ia the 
whole Quantity juſt when it is going to the Table. 


| CHAP: 


C HAP. VIII. 
Of Gravies and Force- Meat. 


ART. I. Veal Gravy, the French Way. 


UT a Fillet of Veal into thin Slices, cut to 
Pieces alſo ſome Carrots, Parſnips, and Tur- 
nips, and three large Portugal Onions, firſt taking 
off a good many of the outer Skins ; beat the Slices 


of Veal very well upon a flat Dreſſer, and cover the 


Bottom of a large Stewpan with them; ſtrew over 
theſe a Parcel of the Roots all mixed together, and 
lay over theſe again a few very thin Slices of the Veal 
beat more than the firſt; cover the Stewpan with a 
| Pewter Diſh that will fit very well into it, and ſet it 

over a Stove, with only a few Pieces. of half. lighted 
Charcoal. ©. | | 

When it has ſtood thus ſome Time let the Fire 
encreaſe. There will be a good deal of Liquor come 
from the Meat while the Fire is ſlow. This muſt be 
ſaffered to waſte away in great Part, and then the 
Meat will begin to ſtick to the Pan; moiſten it with 
ſome ſtrong Veal Broth ; this will incorporate with 
the ſtrong Remainder of the Liquor, and make a 
moſt rich Gravy ; add at the ſame Time a Handful 
of Parſley, a Leek whole, and three or four Cloves ; 
cover the Pan again, and let it ſtew : Let it ſtand thus 
half an Hour, or longer, the Fire being juſt enough 
to keep the Liquor ſcimmering; then the Veal will be 


perfectly tender, and the Gravy as rich as it can poſ- 


ſibly be made; ſtrain it off, and keep it ſafely. 
Proceed thus till you have uſed the whole Quan- 
tity of Veal, or till you have as much Gravy as 
you want. 
2. Partridge Gravy. 

| Roaſt two or three Brace of Partridges till they are 
about half done, take them off the Spit, ſprinkle 
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on them a little Salt, put them in a clean ſtron 
Cloth, carry them to the Preſs while quite hot, 
and ſqueeze them till they be flat, and not a drop 
more of Liquor can be got from them. The Gravy is 
to be catched in a China Baſon, and will have the 
entire Flavour of the Partridge. 

A little of this Gravy is a very rich and fine Addi- 


tion to many of the made Diſhes, as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, 


3. Mutton Gravy for Ragpoos. 

Lay down a Leg of Mutton, and let it be about 
half roaſted that ali the Fat may be out, then take it 
to the Preſs; before it is put in prick it to the Bone 
in many Places with a Carving-Knife, and when it is 
in, ſqueeze it with the utmoſt Force of the Preſs till 
the Bone cracks; receive the Gravy into a China 
Baſon, and ſet it by. 

Undo the Preſs, - open the Cloth, and ſprinkle 
FER Bay Salt upon the Meat, pour on it ſome boil- 
ing Water, and then put it into the Preſs again : 
It will yield a ſecond Quantity of Gravy, not ſo rich 


as the firſt, but very fine, and much better than can 
be made by boiling. 


4. Fiſh Gravy. 

Get a Brace of Tench, a Brace of Carp, and a 
Brace of large Pearch, ſcale them, gut them, take 
out the Gills, and ſplit them from Head to Tail; 
cut a couple of Carrots, one Parſnip, and a large 
Portugal Onion into thin Slices, lay the ſplit Fiſh in 
a Stewpan, and put the Roots to them ; add a Piece 
of Butter, and then ſet the Stewpan over a few Pieces 
of half-lighted Charcoal in a ſmall Stove. Have a 
better Fire ready in a larger Stove, and have ready 
ſome ſtrong Fiſh Broth, kept hot and near boiling 3 
cover up the Stewpan, but open it from time to time 
to ſce how the Liquor encreaſes; there will be in 
ſome time a good deal of it; then remove the Stew- 
pan to the briſker Fire, ſtir all about, and waſte away 


moſt 
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moſt of the Liquor. Only the watery Part goes off 
in this Manner, the Strength remains. 

When the Liquor is nearly gone, and the Fiſh be- 
gins to ſtick to the Pan drudge in a little Flour, ſtir 

all about, and then pour in a Quart of the hot Fiſh- 
broth, put in at the ſame time a Handful of ſmall 
Herbs, two Blades of Mace, and a Lemon ſtuck with 
eight or ten Cloves; let all boil together, then ſtrain 
it off and keep for Uſe. This, like the other Gravy, 
is principally intended for rich Diſhes of Fiſh, and 
nothing gives them ſo fine a Flavour. 


5. Force meat for Collops. , 


Cut a Pound of fat Bacon into very thin Slices, 
and then mince it as ſmall as poſſible with a ſharp 
fine Knife. Mince in the ſame Manner, as fine as 
poſſible, a large Portugal Onion, firſt taking off the 
outer Skins. | | | 

Boil two Pounds of the Lean of a Fillet of Veal, 
and when cold cut it ſmall as poſſible, in the ſame 
Manner as the Bacon. 25 

Boil a Pound of Suet a little in Water by itſelf, 
and when cold mince that in the ſame Manner. When 
theſe three Ingredients are minced ſeparately, put them 
together into a Marble Mortar and beat them till 
they are perfectly fine. . 

Add to them the Volks of eight Eggs, and mix 
all this well together; then add the Crumb of two 
French Rolls wetted in Milk; put in ſome Pepper 
and Salt, and then the minced Parſley and Onion. 
Laſtly, grate in half a Nutmeg, and then beat all up 
till it be perfectly mixed into a firm Paſte: This 


will bear rolling into any Forms, and will keep 
ſome time. £ | 
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HAF. K. 
Of Made Diſbes. 


ART. I. A Brown Fricaſſee. 


UT out the Crumb of a fine Loaf, rub it to 

Pieces between two Cloths till it is very fine, 
then grate in a little Nutmeg, and bruiſe a Blade of 
Mace; rub this in, and blend all well together. 

Cut a couple of Chickens to Pieces and ſkin them ; 

when every Piece is clean and in order, rub it over 
with Yolk of Egg, and then roll them Bit by Bir 
in the Crumbs, that they may be well covered. 

Set on a deep Stewpan with ſome Butter, when 
it is melted put in the Chicken thus prepared, let the 
Fire be briſk and fry them brown, taking Care by 
frequent ſtirring to prevent their ſticking to the Pan. 

When they are of a fine Brown drain off the Butter, 
and pour in half a Pint or more of fine ſtrong Gravy, 
a large Glaſs of red Port Wine, three'Spoonfuls of the 
fineſt pickled Muſhrooms, and one Spoonful of their 
Pickle; let theſe be well heated together, and then 

ut in a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour. When it is 
melted, and the Sauce is thick, ſend it up. 


2. AI bite Fricaſſee. 


Cut a couple of Chickens into Pieces, ſkin and clean 
them perfectly, then lay them in ſome cold Water to 
draw out the Blood, and afterwards dry them in a 
clean Cloth. | | | 

Set on a Stewpan with a ſufficient Quantity of Milk 
and Water mixed in equal Proportions, put in the 
Pieces of Chicken, and ſtew them over a gentle Fire 
till they are thoroughly tender. 

Set on another Stewpan, put into it half a Pint of 
Cream and a quarter of a Pound of Butter ; melt theſe 


carefully 
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carefully together, and when that is perfectly done 
take the Pieces of Chicken out of the other Stewpan 
with a Fork, and put them into this Butter and 
Cream; add a little Mace dried and beat to Powder, 
and a couple of Spoonfuls of Muſhrooms pickled, or 
ſome of the Pickle without them. When all is well 
mixed together ſend it up. | 

Rabbits will do for this Purpoſe, but the Chickens 
make the Fricaſſee much finer. | 

The greateſt Care to be taken 1s, that the Cream 
and Butter mix well, for if otherwiſe it will be greaſy. 
The right Method is to keep ſtirring them all the 
Time the Butter is melting. | 


3. A Neck of Veal ragoo' d. | 
Cut a fine Neck of Veal into Steaks of a moderate 
Thickneſs, lay them on a flat Dreſſer, and beat them 
till they lie thoroughly flat and even with a Rolling- 
pin, bruiſe in a Mortar half a dozen Cloves and three 
Blades of Mace, grind them well together, and then 
mix with them ſome Salt and Pepper. When theſe 
Things are well mixed uſe them as a Seaſoning for the 
Steaks, duſting them well on both Sides. When this 
is done, have ſome fine fat Bacon cut for larding, and 
lard the Steaks very carefully with this in thick but nor 
very big Pieces; and in the ſame Manner ler in ſome 
thin Slices of Lemon Peel. When the Steaks are thus 
prepared, make up a Sheet of ſtrong white Paper in 
Form of a Dripping-pan, pinning the four Corners, 
and have ready a clean Gridiron ; break eight Eggs, 
and dip the Steaks in the Yolks of them till well co- 
vered, then ſtrew over them a few Leaves of Thyme 
picked clean from the Stalks; butter the Paper, then 
rub the Gridiron alſo with a Piece of Butter, and lay 
on the Steaks in the Paper, ſet it over a clear mode- 
derately briſk Charcoal Fire, turn the Steaks often to 
keep in the Gravy, and let them be well done. 
When the Steaks are ready heat three quarters of a 
Pint of ſtrong and rich Gravy, put into it ſome 


Muſhrooms, 
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Muſhrooms, Truffles, and Morels; ſome ſtewed 
Oiſters and ſome fried ones, and ſome Force-meat 
Balls dipped in the Yolk of Egg; add Pepper and 
Salt to ſeaſon it well. When all is thus ready, beat 
up the Yolks of three Eggs with a quarter of a Pint 
of Cream, then add a Glaſs of ſtrong white Wine; 
add this to the Gravy juſt as the Steaks are laid in the 
Diſh; let the Diſh be warm, lay in the Steaks and 
pour this rich Gravy to them. Garniſh with Oiſters. 


4. A Stewed Turkey. 


Let a large Pot be perfectly cleaned, it muſt be big 
enough to hold a Turkey laid flat down without 
cruſhing any Part of it ; lay at the Bottom four 
Skewers acroſs one another, and upon theſe lay the 
Turkey. Pour in a Quart of rich Gravy, and add a 
Bunch of Celeri cut very ſmall, and three Blades of 
Mace broke to Pieces. Cover up the Pot and ſet it 
over a gentle Fire, let it ſtand ſtewing till the Gravy is 
almoſt all conſumed, then roll a large Piece of Butter 
in ſome Flour and put into the Pot, and when this is 
melted add a Glaſs of red Port Wine and two 
Spoonfuls of Catchup, with ſome Pepper and Salt to 


ſeaſon it to the Palate. This Addition to the rich 


Gravy will make it a tolerable Quantity by way of 
Sauce, and the Turkey will by this time be done 
enough, very tender, and very finely reliſhed ; for 
the Flavour of the Ingredients will enter its F leſh in 
this Way of cooking. When all is ready take the 
Turkey carefully up, lay it in a warm Diſh, and pou 
the Gravy about it for Sauce. 


3. Beef Collops. 
Cut ſome Beef Steaks from the prime Part of the 
Rump, very nice, thin and ſmall ; let a Stewpan be 
made perfectly clean, lay the Steaks regularly in it, 
and grate ſome Nutmeg over them; then put in an 
Onion cut to Pieces, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, ſome 
Lemon Peel cut ſmall, a Lump of Butter rolled in 
Flour, and about a quarter of a Pint of rich pu 
| over 
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Cover up the Stewpan and ſet it over a gentle Fire, 


let ir ſtew ſome time, then make the Fire briſker, and 


ſtir the whole together for ſome time as it ſcimmers. 
When the Steaks are near done, take out the Bundle of 
ſweet Herbs, and add Truffles, Morels, Muſhrooms, 
and a little of the pickled Muſhroom Liquor; when 


| theſe are well heated together pour the whole into a 


Diſh, and ſend it up garniſhed with Crumbs of Bread 
browned. W 


6. Beef Royal. 


Chuſe a very fine Rump of Beef for this Purpoſe z 
take out all the Bone, and ſet it on to make Gravy, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Water and ſome ſweet 


Herbs and Carrots ; then beat the Meat moderately, 


and carefully lard it with Bacon. 

Mix together ſome Pepper and Salt with ſome 
grated Nutmeg, ſome Lemon Peel cut very fine, ſome 
bruiſed Mace and beaten Cloves, and a few Leaves of 
Thyme picked clean from the Stalks. With this, well 
mingled together, ſeaſon the Beef all over. Put a 


good Piece of Butter into a Stewpan with ſome Flour, 


when melted put in the Beef, and turn it continually 
that the Outſide may in every Part be brown. _ 
Strain off the Broth into a ſmaller Pot, and put in 
the Beef ; put in at the ſame Time ſome Morels and 
Truffles, and ſome Oxes Palates cut ſinall. | 
Let all ſtew together for a conſiderable Time cloſe 
covered, till the Beef is tender; then take it out, ſkim 


off the Fat, and pour into the Broth a Pint. of red 


Wine ; throw in ſome fry'd Oiſters; cut to thin Slices 
four ſmall pickled Cucumbers, and throw in that 


let all theſe boil up once together, keeping the Beef 
all this Time hot before the Fire; when theſe have 


boiled up, put in a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, 


and a couple of Spoonfuls of Muſhroom Powder; 


boil it all up once more, lay the Beef in a large Diſh, 
and pour all the Sauce over it, 
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CHAP. X, 
Of Puddings. 
ART. I. An Oxford Pudding. 


UT as ſmall as poſſible a quarter of a Pound of 
Suet, grate fine a quarter of a Pound of Biſcuit, 
and pick and waſh a quarter of a Pound of Currants ; 
mix together half a Spoonful of Sugar, a little grated 
Nutmeg, and ſome Salt; a very little of this laſt is 
ſufficient juſt to take off the Inſipidity; mix all theſe 
well together, and ſet them by you: Break two Eggs, 
ſeparate the Volks, beat them together, and with 
this mix up the Ingredients into a Paſte; divide this 
into Lumps of the Bigneſs of a Turkey's Egg, and 
lay them by you. | 
Set on a Stewpan with ſome freſh Butter, fry theſe 
in it to a fine delicate brown, and take Care that they 
turn t by the ſhaking of the Pan as they are fry- 
ing, + they may be thoroughly done, and be all 
over of a fine light brown. | 
When they are near enough melt ſome Butter, and 
add to it a Glaſs of Sack, and a Spoonful of treble- 
refined Sugar beat to Powder, and ſend this up with 
the Puddings. OE | 
2. A Cream Pudding. 
Put into a Saucepan a Quart of very rich Cream, 
grate into it ſame Nutmeg, break in two Blades of 
ace, add four Cloves whole, and a good Piece of 
{harp Cinnamon; then add a very little Baſket Salt, 
and one Spoonful of treble-refined Sugar powdered ; 
Jet it on the Fire, and let it once boil up; then put 
in the Cruſt of two French Rolls cut into very thin 
Slices ; let it ſtand thus till cold. 2 
Then pour off what Cream is not ſoaked into the 
Bread ; put this Bread into a Cullander, and pou S 
the 
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the fine Part through the Holes into a China Diſh 
placed under it; break fix Eggs, ſeparate two of the 
Whites, but let all the reſt go in; mix this with the 
Cream Pap ; butter a Diſh and put it in, tie a Cloth 
over it, and put it into a Pot of clean Water ; let it 
boil five and thirty Minutes, then take it out, and 
ſend it to Table with Butter. 


3. 7 urkey Puddings in Guts. 


| 

Roaſt a fine fat Turkey, cut off all the Fleſh of | 
the Breaſt, mince it very ſmall, and ſet it ready: | 
Roaſt a couple of Onions, pound them in a Mortar 

| 


to Paſte ; cut ſome Hog's Fat very thin, put it into 
a Saucepan, put in the Onion and the minced Tur- 
key, and add a little Nutmeg, Mace pounded, and | 
little Pepper and Salt, ſome ſhred Parſley, and the | 
De N ſome ſweet Herbs picked from the Stalks = 
and cut ſmall; break three Eggs, and ſeparate the 
| Whites; theſe alone are to be uſed ; put theſe to the 
reſt, after they have been well beaten up. 

Then take a Quart of Milk, and beat up. 
Yolks of ten Eggs, ſet it over a Stove, ſtirs **care- 
fully that it do not curdle, and thus boil it "to a 
Creata. Eg | 
While this is doing the other is to be over the Fire, 

and when it is well done both are to be mixed and 
perfectly ſtirred up together, that every Part may mix: 
When this is perfectly done let there be a Quantity 
of Guts prepared; ſmall Hog's Guts are beſt ; they 
muſt be perfectly cleaned, and turned, Inſide out: 
When theſe and the Pudding are ready, they-are to be 
filled by Means of a ſmall Funnel with a long and 
wide Pipe, ſo that the Mixture can be puſhed down. 
A Piece of Gut of a Yard long may be thus filled at 
once, and then tied up at proper Diſtances for the 
Lengths of the Puddings. The only Care in this 
Reſpect is, that they be not crammed too full. 
When this is done let there be a Saucepan ſet on 
with ſome Milk and mo in equal Quantities, and 
1 2 an 
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an Onion cut to Pieces; put the Puddings in this, 
and boil them gently a quarter of an Hour, turning 
them frequently as they boil. Ia 
They will be thus finiſhed for keeping, in Readi- 
neſs, and when they are to be ſerved up they muſt be 
broiled, but this is to be done in a particular and 
careful Manner : A Gridiron is to be ſet over a clear 
Fire, and the Bars rubbed with a Piece of Lard; on 
this is to be placed a Paper Dripping-pan rubbed over 
with Lard alſo, and the Puddings are to be laid in 
this Dripping-pan : The Gridiron muſt be kept at a 
good Diſtance above the Fire, and the Puddings 
muſt be frequently turned to prevent their burſting ; 
when they are enough they mult be ſerved up in hot 
Plates. of CE 
This is a favourite Diſh at preſent with the French, 
and it 1s a very fine one, much ſuperior to any we 


make of like Kinds. 


4. Suet. Dumplings. 


. Waſh and pick a Pound of fine Currants, ſhred 
very fine a Pound of Suet, and break four Eggs into 
a Baſon : Things being thus ready, put the Suet and 
Currants into half a Pint of Milk, and add the Eggs; 
make the whole into a Kind of thick Batter, with the 
Help of a little Flour z then put in two Tea Spoonfuls 
of Baſket Salt, as much powdered Ginger, and grate 
in a little Nutmeg ; when theſe are well mixed add 
another half Pint of Milk, and as much Flour as will 
make the whole into a fine light Paſte. This done, 
and all well mixed, make it up into Balls as big as 
a Turkey's Egg. 

Let there be a Saucepan of Water boiling, flat 
them a little, and throw them in; keep the Water 
boiling, and now and then ſtir them about that they 
may keep ſeparate and not ſtick to one another. 

Five and thirty Minutes will boil them perfectly 
well, and they will be very fine. : 
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Gather fix freſh Laurel Leaves that are not too old N 
and hard, nor ſo near the Tops of the Branches as to 


be quite ſoft and tender; they ſhould for this Uſe be 
of a pale green, and tolerably firm; boil theſe in a 
Quart of Milk; when it has once boiled up take out 
the Leaves, put in as much Flour as will make it into 
a Kind of thick Haſty-Pudding ; then take it off the 
Fire, and ſtir in half a Pound of fine freſh Butter, add 
a quarter of a Pound of Loaf Sugar powdered, and 
grate in a little Nutmeg. 5 

Break twelve Eggs, put ſix of them into a Baſon, 
Volks and Whites together, and put in the Volks 
only of the other ſix; beat all theſe well together, and 
butter a Diſh ready, pour in the whole, and ſend it 


to the Oven. Halt an Hour will bake it, and it will 


come out as fine a Pudding of its Kind as Art can 
produce, THE 


6. Ratafia Pudding. | 
Gather five Laurel Leayes, and boil them once up 


in a Quart of rich Cream; take out the Leaves when 
the Cream has once boiled up, and then break in half 


a Pound of Naples Biſcuit ; add to this half a Pound 
of Butter, a Glaſs of Sack, ſome grated Nutmeg, and 
at laſt ſprinkle in a very little Baſket Salt: Take it 


off the Fire as ſoon as all the Ingredients are mixed 


in, and cover it up; let it cool leiſurely. 


While it is cooling blanch a couple of Ounces of 


ſweet Almonds, and beat them to a Paſte; beat up 
the Yolks of five Eggs, and as the Cream cools put 
in theſe; mix all well together, and put it into a 
Diſh, ſcrape a little very fine Sugar over it, and fend 
it to the Oven. Half an Hour will bake it. 


7. A Duaking Pudding. 


Break ſix Eggs, take all the Yolks and half the 
Whites, and beat them well up; mix in ſome Cream 
by Degrees as they are beat, and by Degrees get in 

f | a Pint 
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254 The BRITISH HOUSEWIFE. 
a Pint of it; when theſe are mixed throw in two 
Spoonfuls of Roſe-Water, a Tea-Spoonful of Orange- 
Flower Water, and a little Salt, grate in ſome Nut- 
meg, and then add the Crumb of a Halfpenny Roll; 
butter a Cloth very well, and duſt a little Flour over 
it, then put in the Pudding, and tie it up, but not 
too cloſe. 

Let a Saucepan of Water be boiling, and put it in; 
keep it boiling briſkly for half an Hour and it will 
be done enough. | 


CHAP.. AL 
Of Pres. 
A RT. I. A Sweet Lamb Pie. 


8 UT a couple of Loins of Lamb into thin Steaks, 

and if thar be not ſufficient for the Quantity, add 
more Lamb from any other Part cut into ſmall Pieces; 
lay theſe on a Diſh, and ſeaſon them with a Mixture 
of beaten Mace, grated Nutmeg, and a ſmall Portion 
of Baſket Salt: When they are ſeaſoned on both Sides 
with this, lay in the Cruſt, made as we have directed 
in a former Number ; let the Diſh be buttered, and a 
Bottom and Side Cruſt laid in, then lay in a thin 
Covering of Meat over the Bottom ; have ready ſome 


Currants waſhed and picked, and ſome Raiſins ſtoned; 


ſtrew in ſome of each upon the Layer of Meat, then 
cover this with another Layer of the Meat, and ſtrew 
over that a larger Quantity of the Fruit, cover this 
with ſome thin Steaks, put a little Butter at the Top, 
and pour. in as much Water as will juſt keep it moiſt 
in the Oven; put on a Cover, and ſend it to be baked. 
When it comes home take off the Cover, have ready 
for it a hot white Wine Caudle, made very ſweet, 
pour this on, after taking off the Lid, and ſend it to 
Table hot. | 


This 


"i 
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This is a very good Pie of the ſweet Kind, and is 


made at a moderate Expence ; we ſhall mention ſome 
that are richer in our ſucceeding Numbers. 


2. A ſavoury Veal Pie. 


Cut a Breaſt of Veal to Pieces, and ſeaſon it well 
with Pepper, Bay Salt, and a very ſmall Quantity of 
Loaf Sugar powdered and mixed with them; boil 
eight Eggs hard, and take out the Yolks; cover the 
Bottom and Sides of the Diſh with a good Cruſt, 
lay in the Pieces of Veal, with the Eggs between 
them, and pour in half a Pint of ſtrong Veal Gravy, 
put on the Lid, and ſend it to the Oven. Our com- 

mon Cooks put in only Water by Way of Liquor, 
and this makes their Pies ſo inferior to the French. 


| 3. A French Pigeon Pie. 

Pick and cleanſe eight very fine young and large 
tame Pigeons, fill them with Force-Meat made ac- 
cording to the Receipt we have given here, and roll 
up ſome Balls of the ſame Force-Meat to be in Rea- 
dineſs to lay among them. 

Cover a Diſh with rich Puff Paſte, lay in the 
Pigeons, and lay among them ſome Aſparagus Tops, l 
Artichoak Bottoms, Muſhrooms, Truffles, and Mo- 4 
rels ; then ſeaſon it by ſtrewing Pepper and Salt over I 
all, and pour in as much Gravy as will fill up the 
Diſh; cover it up, and ſend it to the Oven to be well 
baked. This is greatly ſuperior to our Pigeon Pies. 
oo 4. . A Giblet Pie. 

Clean very well two Pair of Giblets, ſave the Li- 
vers, and put the reſt into a Saucepan of Water hold® 
ing two Quarts, put in with them a dozen Pepper 
Corns, four Blades of Mace, a couple of whole 
Cloves, a large Onion cut to Pieces, - and a Bundle 
of ſweet Herbs; cover up the Saucepan, and ſet it 


upon a gentle Fire; let them ſtew till they are per- 
fectly tender. 3 


2 
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256 The BRITISH HOUSEWIFE. 
While the Giblets are ſtewing cover a Diſh with 
good Cruſt, and lay in the Bottom of it a very large 
and moderately thick Rump Steak, very well pep- 
pered and ſalted; pour all · out of the Saucepan into 
a Cullander ſet over a Baſon, take out the Giblets 
and lay them regularly in the Diſh, lay the Livers 
among them, and then pour in all the Liquors in the 
Baſon ; ſtrew in a little Salt to ſeaſon it, put on the 


Cruſt, and fend it to the Oven. It will require an 
Hour and half. 


5. A Cheſhire Pork Pie. 

Chuſe a fine Loin of Pork, cut it into Steaks, and 
take off the Skin; pare a Parcel of very good Apples, 
and having taken out the Cores cut them into Slices: 
Theſe Things being ready, make a good Cruſt, and 
line a Diſh of a proper Size with it ; grate ſome Nut- 


meg, mix with this ſome * and Salt, and with 
this ſeaſon the Steaks well; lay in a Layer of them 


firſt, then put over them a Layer of Apples, and 


ſprinkle over theſe ſome powdered Loaf Sugar, cover 
this with another Layer of the Pork Steaks ſeaſoned 
as the firſt, and then pour in a Pint of ſtrong white 
Wine; put in a little Butter at Top, then put on the 
Cruſt, "and ſend it to the Oven wit Orders that it be 
well and . baked. 


6. I Veniſon 6. 


Cut to Pieces a fine fat Neck of Veniſon, Talon it 
with Pepper and Salt after you have taken out the 


Bones, and take Care to keep the fine far Part of 


the Neck as entire as poſſible. | 
Make a good Puff Paſte in ſufficient Quantity, and 


ener Fatty is intended more Veniſon from other 


Parts may be added, but error excels a Paſty made 
of the Neck alone. 

Lay in a good Boom Cruſt, then a thick Side 
Cruſt, and then lay in the' Veniſon; put the coarſet 
Part lowermoſt, and the fineſt of the Fat juſt at the 


Top, that * may hurt it; put in half a FL 


. 
| 
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of Butter, and a little more than a quarter of a Pins 
of Water ; cover the Paſty with a good thick Top 
Cruſt, and then ſend it to the Oven. It will take two 
Hours baking in a quick Oven. | 
When the Paſty is ſent to the Oven, fet on the Bones 
in a Saucepan with two Quarts of Water, and put in 


a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, and an Onion, two Blades 


of Mace, a dozen Corns of whole Pepper, a Cruſt of 
Bread burnt, and cover it cloſe up; let this boil till 
half is waſted, then ſtrain off the Gravy, and have it 
hot. When the Paſty comes home pour it in by lifting 
up the Lid, and then ſend up the Paſty. There is 
no great Difficulty in this, and no Method makes a 
better Paſty. 


| A Mutton Paſty. 
This is to be made of Mutton in the ſame Manner 
as the other is of Veniſon, and the Mutton is to be 


managed in a particular Way to give it fomething of 
a Veniſon Flavour. 


Chuſe a fine large fat Loin of Mutton, hang it 
four Days, or longer if it will keep, in a cool Place, 
then take out the Bones, leaving the Meat as whole as 
poſſible ; mix together a Pint of red Wine and a Pint 


of Vinegar, put them in a deep carthen Pan, put the 


Mutton into it, and let it lie four and twenty Hours, 
turning it two or three Times; when it is taken out 
ſeaſon it well with Pepper and Salt, put it into a good 
Cruſt, and let ir be well baked ; when it comes home 
open the Lid, and pour in three quarters of a Pint of 
rich Gravy, and ſend it up. | 

Some pretend this may be taken for a Veniſon 
Paſty, and others ſay it is full as good as Veniſon; 
neither is true, but it is a very good Diſh. . 


8. Tort de May. 


Provide a good Quantity of Sweet Meats and ſome 


fine Marrow, make a Puff Paſte Cruſt, lay it round 
the Diſh, and then begin to lay in the Ingredients : 


Furt put in a Layer of Biſcuit to cover the Bottom 
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of the Diſh, then put over this a Layer of Marrow, 
with ſome Butter among it, upon this put a Layer of 
various-Sweetmeats, the more Sorts the better; over 
this put more Biſcuits, then Marrow, and ſo on till 
the Diſh is full. | 

When this is done ſet on a Quart of Cream, let it 
boil, thicken it with four Eggs, and pour in one 
Spoonful of Orange-Flower "Water, then add ſome 
treble-refined Loaf Sugar, beaten to Powder, till it 
is ſweetened to the Palate ; pour this upon the Ingre- 
dients in the Diſh, and ſend it to the Oven, Halt an 
Hour will bake it very well. | 


C H A P. III. 
Side and ſmall Diſhes. 


ART. I. Broiled Cod Sounds. 


AY the Cod Sounds, which are taken from the 
Inſide of the Fiſh, near the Back Bone, in a 
clean earthen Diſh, pour on them two Quarts of 


ſcalding hot Water, not boiling; when they have | 


lain a few Minutes take them out, rub them well 
with Salt, throw them into the hot Water again, and 
after they have lain three or four Minutes more take 
off their blackiſh Skin, and all that looks diſa- 
greeable about them : This is called blanching the 
Sounds, 
Throw them into a Saucepan of cold Water, and 
let them ſcimmer till they are tender. ET 
Take them out of the Saucepan, dry them in a 
Cloth, flour them well, and broil them on a Gridiron 
over a clear Fire. | 5 
While they are broiling make the following Sauce: 
Set on a quarter of a Pint of Gravy in a ſmall Sauce- 
pan, ſtir in two Tea Spoonfuls of Muſtard, and 
ſprinkle in a little Pepper and Salt; this is to be ſet 
over the Fire till hot, and then put in a Piece of 
* c Butter 
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Butter rolled in Flour, and boil all up together that it 
may be well mixed; lay the Sounds in a Difh, and 
pour this Sauce over them. _ „ 
2. A Toſs-up of cold Vell. 

Cut ſome. cold Veal very thin, break a couple of 
Eggs, throw away the Whites, beat up the Yolks, 
and mix with them by Degrees half a Pint of Milk, 
grate in a little Nutmeg, and add a little Salt; put 
this to the Veal, and with it a Spoonful of Muſhroom 
Pickle, and a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour ; ſet all 
cover the Fire together, and when it is thoroughly hot 
and well thickened, pour it into the Diſh. | 


3. A Florendine of Veal. 


Mince very fine two Veal Kidneys with all the Fat 
that is about them, pick and waſh ſome Currants, 
and chop ſome ſweet Herbs, mix the Veal, the Cur- 
rants, and Herbs, well together ; then grate in ſome 
Nutmeg, and add a little Salt, a Blade of Mace, and 
a couple of Cloves bruiſed ; mix together five hard 
Yolks of Eggs chopped fine and ſome Crumb of 
Bread; chop an Apple or two to Pieces, cut ſome 
Lemon Peel very fine, mix all theſe well together, 
and then mix with the Veal and Currants. When all 
is together pour on it a large Glaſs of Sack, and two 
Spoonfuls of Orange-Flower Water. \ NS 
Cover the Bottom of a Diſh with a Sheet of Puff- 
paſte, put in the Florendine, let it be baked in a ſlack 
Oven, and ſerve it up hot with Sugar on the Top. 
4. Veal Patties. 


Cut a very fine Veal Kidney to fine Mince- meat, 
and weigh juſt as much Suet as there is of the Kidney, 
mince that as fine, boil-a couple of Eggs very hard, 
take out the Volks and mince them as fine as the reſt, 

Have ſome very good Puff-paſte ready, ſeaſon the 
Meat with ſome Salt, and grate in a third Part of a 
| Nutmeg. When all is well mixed put it into four 
little Lumps, roll each of them up tight, and put it 
in ſome Paſte; fry them in Butter till they are well 
done, and of a fine brown. | 
| ES | 5. Stewed 
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BR 5. Stewed Cabbage. 
Cut a fine red Cabbage into thin Slices croſs- ways, 
and then cut theſe into ſmall Bits; put theſe into a 


Ste wpan with a Pint of rich Gravy, and put with them 


a Pound of Sauſages and three or four Slices of Ham, 
or of Gammon of Bacon ; cover up the Stewpan, ſet 
it on a moderate Fire, and let it ſtand: half an Hour; 
then uncover the Pan, ſkim off the Fat, ſhake in ſome 
Flour, and ſet it on again; put in two Spoonfuls of 
Vinegar, cover it up, and let it ſtew four or five Mi- 
nutes, then take it off, take out the Sauſages, lay 
them in the Diſh, and pour the reſt over them. 


 ConFECTIONARY. 


CRASH 
Of Fellies. 


ILTE are not yet got into the Seaſon for making 
Y Y . that Variety of Jellies which the Summer 


Fruit yield to the underſtanding Confectioner, but we 
may ſtill add ſome to thoſe already named. | 


Chuſe four Ounces of fine large thin Hartſhorn 


| Shavings, with none of the ſmall Stuff among it, put 


this into three Pints of Water, ſet it over a ſlow Fire, 
and ftir it often ; let it boil to a Jelly, which will be 

known by taking out a Spoonful to cool. | 
Strain this through a Bag, and put to it half a Pint 
of rich Cream, a Glaſs of Roſe-water, two Spoonfuls 


of Sack, and a little fine Sugar; boil it all up toge- 


ther once, but keep it ſtirring, otherwiſe it will cur- 
W dle. 


„„ 


9 
* 
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die. When it has once boiled pour it intd a Baſon, 


and ſtir it about till it is in a manner cold, for fear of 


its ſtill curdling. When this is done pour it into ſe- 
veral broad bottomed Cups; let it ſtand all Night and 
it will grow ſolid; then turn theſe Cups out into 


a Diſh. | 


Mix together half a Pint of Cream, two Spoonfuls 
of Sack, and three of Roſe-water with, a little fine 
Sugar; when the Sugar is melted pour this over them. 


2. Fairy Butter. "8 
| Boil two Eggs hard, take out the Volks and beat 
them in a Marble Mortar, put in by Degrees two 
Spoonfuls of Orange-Flower Water, and half a Spoon- 


ful of double refined Sugar beat to a Powder, grind 
this to a kind of Paſte, and then put in about an 


equal Quantity of Butter from the Churn; put it into 


a fine Strainer, and ſet a Plate underneath : Force it 


all through into the Plate in Form of a Jelly. 
CHAP. IL 
Of Creams and Flummeries. 


A RT. I. Orange Cream. 


Whites and a little treble- refined Sugar finely pow- 
dered. | 


Chuſe ſome large, fine, and well-ripened Seville 


Oranges, ſqueeze the Juice lightly out, and put a 


Pint of it, ſtrained clear from the Seeds and Skins, to 


the Eggs; beat this well together, and add more 


Sugar. The beſt Way is to have a Pound of this fine 
beaten Sugar ſtanding by you, and ſo put it in by De- 


grees till it is all mixed in. 
Then ſet it over a gentle Fire, put in half the Peel 
of a Seville Orange, ſtir it continually but always one 
OY ans, "Wa. 


RE AR fix Eggs, throw away two of the 
Whites, beat up all the Volks wich the four 
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Way, and let it ſtand till it is almoſt ready to boil, 
but it muſt not boil up; take out the Peel, and _ 
the Cream into Diſhes for Uſe. 

+ 


2. Barley C ream. 


| & on a Saucepan with a Pint and half of Milk, 
and the ſame Quantity of Water, put in half a Pound 
of clean and fine Pearl Barley, let it boil over a gentle 
Fire till the Barley is tender, ham ſtrain the Liquor 
from it. 

Put the ſoft and tender Barley i into a Quart of rich 
Cream, ſet it over the Fire, let it boil up three or four 
Times. 

Break five Eggs „put their Whites into a Baſon and 
one of the Yolks with them, beat them well up, and 
add two Spoonfuls of Orange: Flower Water and a 
large Spoonful of fine Sugar powdered; and add at 
laſt one Spoonful of Flour. Beat all thoroughly to- 
gether, then take off the Cream, mix it in by Degrees 
with the Eggs, and ſweeten it to the Taſte; ſet it 
over the Fire again to thicken, and Pour it into Ba- 
ſons; ſet it by till perfectly cold, and it will be of a 
fine Colour, Conſiſtence, and Taſte. Tha 


3. Blanched Cream. 


Stir into a Quart of fine rich Cream, three Spoon- 
fuls of the fineſt Sugar powdered, and à Spoonful and 
half of Orange-Flower Water. 

Break fifteen Eggs, ſeparate the Volks for ſome 
other Uſe, and beat up the Whites well with ſome 
more Cream. | 

- While that is doing ſet the firſt Parcel of Cream 

n the Fire, and let it boil. 

Men the Eggs are well beat up, ſtrain them to ſe- 
parate the Treddles and pour them into the Cream 
when it boils; it will grow to a thick Curd; ſtir it 
continually one Way, and then ſtrain it through a 
Hair Sieve. After this beat it up till cold, and put it 
into ſmall China Diſhes. 

5 Rbeniſh 
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5. Rheniſh Cream. : 


Break a good Stick of Cinnamon, powder fix 
Ounces of the fineſt Sugar, and put them into a Pint 


of Rheniſh Wine; ſet all over the Fire. 
Break ſeven Eggs, and beat up Whites and Yolks 
together with a Whiſk, while the Wine is heating; 
then by Degrees bring in the Wine a little at a time, 
heating it all the while till the whole is in; it muſt be 
very well whiſked, elſe it will curdle ; but being thus 
carefully managed i it will grow to that Thickneſs that 
it may be taken upon the Point of a Knife, and will 


look all clear and uniform. When it is in this State 


ſqueeze a fine Lemon, ſtrain the Juice and put it in; 


then add laſt of all two Spoonfuls of Orange-Flower 


Water, put this all together into a deep China Diſh, 
and garniſh with Candy, Citron, and Biſcuits. 


6. A fine Lemon Cream. 


Break ſeven Eggs, take the Tolk of one and the 
Whites of the ſeven, beat them up very well, ſqueeze 
five large Lemons, ſtrain the Juice, mix with} it half 


a Pint of Water and a Tea Spoonful of Orange-Flower 


Water. Set by you a Pound of treble-refined Sugar 
| beaten to Powder, mix by Degrees with the Eggs as 
you beat them, ſome of the Juice and Water and ſome 


of the Sugar. By Degrees all is to be got together, 


and, being well mixed, it is then to be ſet on the 
Fire; the Heat muſt be gentle, it mult be ſtirred fre- 
quently, and ſkinned from time to time. Add the 
Peel of a Lemon pared off very thin, keep it in this 


Heat a good while that the Sugar may be perfectly 


well melted and the whole mixed, but it muſt not 


ſtand till it boils. It muſt be ſtirred one Way all the 


time, and at laſt the Lemon Peel muſt be taken wu 
and then it is to be put into ſmall Diſhes. 


7. Oatmeal Flummery. 


_ 2:0 a Pound of Oatmeal into a deep Soup Diſh, 
pour a Gallon of Water upon it, ſtir it up well, and 
let 


— 
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let it ſtand all Day; then pour off the Water clear, 
leaving all the Oatmeal wet at the Bottom. Pour upon 
this more Water and ſtir it, let it ſtand all Night, and 
pour it off clear again in the Morning; then pour on 
ſome more Water, ſtir it, and let it ſtand ſix Hours; 
ur this off clear as the others, The Oatmeal will 
y this be thoroughly ſoftened and ſeparated, the Flour 
from the Chaff. In this Condition pour it wet as it is 
into. a Hair Sieve, ſtir it about in the Sieve with a 
Spoon, and the fine floury Part will get through, the 
Chaff remaining behind. This floury Part, thus 
moiſtened, is to be boiled up into Flummery with no 
Addition whatſoever. Put it into a Saucepan, boil it 
gently for ſome Time, ſtirring it about carefully; it 
will grow thick as it boils, and when it is thick enough - 
pour it out into China Diſhes, and let it ſtand till cold; 
it will be firm, gloſſy, and very delicate. It has little 
Taſte in itſelf, but is to be eaten with Wine and Su- 
gar, or with Cream and Sugar, according to every 
one's Fancy. 8 me 


— : 


8, French Flummery. 


Buy half an Ounce of the fineſt beaten Iſinglaſs at 
the Druggiſts; you muſt ſee that it is the right Sort, 
for there are ſeveral, but none will do for this Purpoſe 
but that which is bear fineſt; it is as thin as Paper. 
Set a Quart of Cream over the Fire and ſtir in this 
Iſinglaſs, let it heat ſoftly, and by Degrees come to 
| boil; it muſt be ſtirred well about all the Time, and 
by Degrees this fine Iſinglaſs will melt; about a quar- 
ter of av» Hour's boiling will do, but it muſt be ſtirred 
all the Time. When all is melted take it off the Fire, 
ſweeten it to the Palate, and add two Spoonfuls of 
Roſe- water and one Spoonful of Orange-Flower Wa- 
ter; ſtrain it off into a China Punch-bowl, and when 
cold it will be hard; then turn it out. It is to be eaten 
as the common Oatmeal Flummery is, with white 
Wine and Sugar, or with any other Wine, or with 
freſh Cream. 5 
— SECT. 
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SECT. III. 


Of PickLliNnG and PRESERVING. | 


CHAP. I. 
Of Pickling. 


\HE SE Chapters which regard the making Sum- 
mer Preparations muſt be ſomewhat ſcant till 
Summer comes; but in the mean Time the diligent 
Houſekeeper's Hand needs not be idle; we ſhall pro- 

| Pole her ſome Employment. 


ART. I. Pickled Aſparagus. 


We are now advanced to the Middle of March, a 
Seaſon at which he is but an indifferent Gardener in a 
large Family, and with proper Allowances, who has 
not good Aſparagus, for the Table; let him ſpare 
ſome for the Houſekeeper ; ; her Hands will be full 
by and by, and it will be proper to give her an Op- 
portunity of making this Pickle ſooner. | 

Cut off the green Part of a couple of good Bundles 
of Aſparagus, throw it into freſh fair Water, waſh 
them carefully, rub them clean with a middling fine 
Cloth, and as they are rubbed throw them into an- 
other Bowl of clean Water; when all are in let them 
lie three Hours, covered lightly with a Cloth. Set 
on a Stewpan with about a Gallon of Water, and 
throw in a large Handful of Salt; let this boil ; ſkim 
it carefully if any little Matter riſes, which it ſome- 
times will, from the Fowlneſs of the Salt, then put in 
the Aſparagus : It muſt not be tied up in Bundles, 
but looſe, and take Care to lay it in ſoftly that the 
Heads may not be broke. | 

A LI The 
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The cold Aſparagus will check the boiling of the 
Water. - Let'them remain in only till it boils up again, 
For nothing is meant but to ſcald them. Spread a 
dry Cloth double upon the Table, take out the Aſpa- 
ragus with a broad Slice, and lay them on the Cloth 

to drain. LIB Ee es DR | 

While they are draining and cooling prepare the 
Pickle for them in this Manner: Mix together a 
Quart of Spring Water and a Handful of Bay Salt ; 
when the Salt is perfectly diſſolved add this to a Gal- 
lon of Vinegar, ſet this on the Fire in a Silver or an 
earthen Veſſel; lay the Aſparagus carefully into a 
clean Jar, put with it two Nutmegs quartered, eight 
Blades of Mace, a ſmall Stick of Cinnamon, and a 
Spoonful of whole Pepper ; when the Pickle boils 
pour it upon theſe, and cover them up, tying a Cloth 
four double over them. 5 LY SS 
Let them ſtand thus a Week, then pour off the 

Pickle, boil it up, and pour it upon them hot 

as at firſt; let them ſtand to be cold, and then cover 

them cloſe with Leather and a Bladder tied down faſt 
nar them. In this Manner they will keep ever ſo 
long. h 1 


f | ' Pickled Apples. 


Cuhuſe ſome of the ſoundeſt and fineſt of the Apples 
which have kept good the Winter, and put them into 
a Preferving-Pan half full of Water. They are fitter 
for pickling at this Time than when they are freſh 
ripe, but they muſt be perfectly found. | 
Set the Preſerving-Pan over a clear Fire in a Stove, 
let the Water heat gradually, and move the Apples 
about gently in it that they may have the Benefit of 
its Heat, and moiſten equally in all Parts. When 
the Water comes toward a boiling Heat take out ſome 
of the Apples and try whether they will peel ; when 
the Skin comes off freely take them all out, put them 
into a Sieve and let the Water drain away, but catch WW 
it in a Diſh; put this back into the Pan, and — ; 
| | : wit 


—— — - — 
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with it a quarter of a Pint of Vinegar, and a quarter 
of an Ounce of Allum. When it boils up ſet it off. 
The Apples being all ſkinned put them in again, 
and ſet it over a middling Fire; keep it hot, and 
cover it over with a Pewter Diſh, but don't let it 
boil ; let the Apples lie thus till they get a greeniſh 
Look, then take them out, and lay them upon a 
Cloth to cool and drain; while they are cooling pre- | 

| 


pare for them the following Pickle : Put into a Gal- 
lon of good Vinegar an Ounce of Ginger and a quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Galangals, both ſhred thin, three | 
Heads of Garlick, half an Ounce of Mace, two Nut- 
megs, a quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, and a Pint = 
of whole Muſtard-Seed ; boil theſe up once together, . 
and in the mean Time lay the Apples in a Jar, place- | 
ing here and there a Stick of Cinnamon and a Race , 
of Ginger between them; then pour this Pickle over = 
them, and when cold tie it down with a Bladder firſt, | 
and after that with Leather. | al » | 
The Apples will thus look very beautiful, and we ] 
have given the Receipt in the Way that it is done by 
the beſt Confectioners, who ſtudy Look more than | 
; Wholeſomneſs, that we may not appear in any Thing | 
to be deficient ; but we ſhall add, that they would be | 
much better if not coloured by the Vinegar and Allum. 
Theſe Ingredients could not of themſelves colour them; ; 
they do it by Means of the Copper Pan, from which | 
they extract a light Kind of Verdigreaſe which gets | 
into the Apple; this gives it the Colour, but it is a 
Sort of Poiſon. We ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of 
this more at large hereafter under the Article of the 
Summer Pickles ; but in this Caſe it may be very 
uſeful to ſay that the Apples will look yellowiſh in- 
deed if there be no Vinegar or Allum added to the 
Water, but they will be much better taſted, and will 
be perfectly wholeſome. 99 


. SECT, 
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1 Of Brewing and Liquors. 


S the Seaſon advances we ſhall have more Di- 
rections to give the careful Houſekeeper reſpect- 
ing Made Wines, for the Fruits will come on that are 
to yield them; but we adviſe her to watch every Op- 
portunity of filling her Store-room, and being uſeful 
in the Family ; therefore ſhe is not-to paſs over March 
as a uſeleſs Month reſpecting Liquors. If the F ruits 
ripen later, the Sap now riſes in greateſt Abundance, 
and this may be made into a very pleaſant and very 
uſeful Wine. The Birch bleeds freely at this Seaſon, 
and is common in almoſt every Wood in England; 
let her therefore procure the Juice for this Purpoſe, 
which ſhe muſt do in the following Manner. 


ART. I. Birch Wine. 


Fix upon a tall ſtrait Birch-tree, and watch when 
the Buds look plump and forward ; this is about the 
Middle of March. Bore a deep Hole in the Trunk 
of the Tree ſlanting downwards, ſtick in a Chip, and 
ſet a Veſſel under it to catch what runs. Do this to 
ſeveral other thriving Trees, and ſave and mix all the 
Juice together; it will be thin, clear, and well taſted, 

Set this Juice over the Fire in a large preſerving 
Pan, ſkim it as any thing riſes, and when it is warm 
put into every Gallon of the Liquor four Pounds and 
a half of Lump Sugar broke to Pieces that it may 
melt the eaſier; throw in at the ſame Time the Peel 
of a good Lemon freſh cut, boil it half an Hour, and 


keep ſkimming as any ching riſes; pour it off into a 
clean ſmal]! Tub. 


Toaſt 
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| Toaſt half a Round of Loaf, ſpread it well over 
with Yeaſt, and put this into the Liquor when it 1s 
almoſt cold; let it ſtand thus five Days, ſtirring it 
about frequently, and at the End of that Time get a 
Barrel ready that will hold it and no more. 

Burn a Brimſtone Match in this, and then pour in 
the Wine; lay the Bung lightly in the Hole till it has 
done working, then ſtop it faſt in and pour ſome 


melted Pitch over it; let it ſtand three Months in the 
Caſk, and then bottle it off. 


2. Clary Wine. 8 
Pick off the Leaves, and cut the budding Tops of 


ſome fine and well dried Clary. 

Set on fix Gallons of Water with ten Pounds of 
Lump Sugar, and as it warms put in a Fint of Lemon 
Juice, and half a Pint of the Juice of Seville Oranges. 
Let this heat gradually ; break eight Eggs, ſeparate 


the Yolks, beat up the Whites in a large Bowl with a 


Whiſk, and by Degrees mix with them ſome of the 
warm Liquor. When you have got the Bowl three 
Parts full and well mixed with the Eggs, pour it into 
the reſt. Let this boil half an Hour, but not vio- 
lently, and ſkim it very well all the Time. 

Let there be a dry and perfectly clean Tub ready; 
put into this a Peck of the picked Clary, and with it 
the Peels of eight large Lemons, and when the Liquor 
has boiled its due, Time pour it into the Tub upon theſe 
Ingredients; as it cools, bake a Toaſt, ſpread it over 
with Yeaſt, . put it into the Tub, ſhake all up 
together, and let it take its Time to work for three or 
tour Days. 


In the mean time prepare a Veſſel that will juſt 


about hold it, pur into this a Bottle of Rheniſh Wine, 
pour in the Liquor from the other Veſſel, then get 
out the Herbs into a ſtrong Cloth, preſs them hard 
to ger out the Liquor, run this through. a Flannel Bag, 
and then put it to the reſt, 


Lay 


* 
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Lay the Bung lightly on it till its working is over, 
2 ſtop it faſt down, and after three Months 3 | 
1 | 

2. March Beer. 


March, though a Seaſon not very productive of 
Made Wines, is deſervedly famous Fs Beer. Our 
Anceſtors, whoſe undebauched Palates preferred their 
own Products to thoſe of other Countries, were cu- 
rious in brewing their Malt Liquors, and they diſtin- 


guiſhed them into two Kinds; 1. The fine and ſtrong ; 


2. The common. This firſt Kind they brewed princi- 
pally in March, the riſing Heat of the Weather then 
aſſiſting the Fermentation; and, from the Excellence 


of ſuch as was made at this Seaſon, they called their 


fineſt and ſtrongeſt Malt Liquors March BEER. 

We ſhall here give the good old Engliſh Method of 
brewing it, according to a Receipt that has been in 
ſome friendly and hoſpitable Families theſe hundred 
and twenty Years. 

Chuſe the beſt and ſweeteſt Malt that can be had, 
and to every Hogſhead of intended Beer, allow a 
rtr of this Malt well ground. 

Grind together a Peck of Peaſe, half a Peck of 
Oats, and three quarters of a Peck of Wheat, and 


mix this Flour well with the Malt. 


Brew this Beer in the ſame Manner that we have di- 
rected the other Beer to be brewed in our former 
Numbers, for we avoid Repetitions. But to every 
Hogſhead of this Drink allow a Pound and half of 
Ho 8. 

The Allowance of Malt and Hops is large, but the 
Beer i is intended to be ſtrong, and there is no Loſs upon 
the whole, becaule there is in this brewing a Middle 
Sort of Beer between the ſmall and the ſtrong. 

In other Brewirgs, after the ſtrong Beer is made, 
there may be a Small drawn off, but in this Caſe, as 
any a Hogſhead is made of the ſtrong, there may 

very well de half a Hogſhead of the ſecond, and a 
Hogſhead of ſmall Beer after that, Without any Addi: 
tion cither of Malt or ba Jo 
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This ſecond Running was what our Forefathers 
called Table Beer. 
When March Beer is brewed with all the neceſſary 
Caution and with this Quantity of Ingredients, it ſhould 
ſtand to ripen till the March following; leſs than a 
Twelvemonth will not give it the true Flavour, By 
this Time it will have mellowed within itſelf, and wAll 
be excellent. 
4. Old E 2400 Strong Ale. 


We are here got into the Old Engliſh Manner of 
* the right Engliſh Liquor, and before we ſet 
don the Methods of making this Kind we muſt ſay 
what they meant by Strong Ale. As the March Beer 
was the beſt of their Strong Beer Kind, this was the 
foremoſt of their Ales. By Beer they meant Liquor 
that would keep ſeveral Years ; by Ale ſuch as was 
intended for a quicker Conſumption. 

What they called ſtrong Ale was the beſt of this lat- 
ter Kind, and they brewed it in the following Manner. 
Chuſe the Malt in the ſame Manner as for the 
Maos Beer, and have it ground with the ſame Care. 

Four Buſhels of this are to make fourteen Gallons 
of Ale, in the Manner we have before directed for 
brewing the other Malt Liquors. Often they put no 
Hops at all to this Ale, becauſe they diſliked the Bit- 
terneſs, and they did not intend it for keeping. But 
at other Times they allowed ſome to it, qty in no 
great Quantity, nor with any Regularity. A good 
Handful was as much as they commonly allowed their 
fourteen Gallons of Ale. 

As ſoon as they drew the Wort from the Grains 
they put it into a Veſſel, in which they bad firſt laid 
a Bundle of freſh young Oak Boughs, and half a dozen - 
Pewter Plates. This they did for the fake of the 
Colour, and before the Liquor cooled they took the 
Boughs and the Pewter out again. This my called 

blinking of their Ale. 
After they had taken out theſe, they put in the 
Hops and then boiled it up an Hour; they then ſer it 
in n the Veſſels to cool. 
While 
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While this was cooling they mixed their Yeaſt with 
ſame ſweet Wort and ſet it to riſe. This they put in 
when the Liquor was tolerably cooled, and watching 
it as it roſe, they beat it in. This they did conſtantly 
for four and twenty Hours, and then they tunned it. 


They commonly drew off a Quantity of Table Beer 
from this alſo before they drew the ſmall Beer; but 


as they particularly called that, after the Mareb brew 


ing, their Table Beer, they diſtinguiſhed the ſecond 
Running here by the Name of Buttlers Ale, or Pantry 
Ale, it being allowed for the entertaining the meaner 


2 ot Servants and Dependents, 


* 0 
* 
FR ans. 


—— 


5. Of Bottled Ale. 


„Our 8 had particular Malt Drink fr bae- 
ding. this was of the Ale, not of the Beer Kind, and 
they made it not quite ſo ſtrong as the former. 

It was brewed in the very ſame Manner, only four 


3 


Buſhels of Malt made twenty Gallons of this Ale. 


They put in more Oak-buds and more of their Pew- 
ter to blink it, and let them lie in it longer; and 
they bottled it they tied down the Cor ks, and ſet dhe 
Bottles i in a cold Cellar up to the Neck in Sand. 

Theſe were the true Old Engliſh Malt Liquors, . 1 


as we have the Advantage of the original and famous 


Receipts, we have given them at large for the Curipſity 
of the Brewer at this Time. We ſhall __ new SAO 


for ewig! in our following amen HS a1 ſ 


ws © wo 7 
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DIS T II EE Av. 


W.. mall in this Section give the Publick 
ſeveral curious Receipts for the making 
of Family Cordials, the Name of which are com- 
mon enough. "nt the right Receipts very ſcarce 
— 


* 
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to be met with, and which, though kept in Name in 


many Families, yet- are generally y wrong made, and 


conſequently have not half their Virtue. We ſhall 


here give them from original Receipts, on which the 
Family may always depend ; and having given at large 


the Method of preparing Waters in general, in our for- 
mer Numbers, the judicious Houſekeeper will in a 
few Words underſtand all that relates to the e 


Furt i in theſe which follow. * 


A RT. I. Plague Water. 
Take Agrimony, Rue, Wormwood, Celandine, 


Sage, Angelica, Tormentil, Scallions, Balm, Mug- 


wort, Pimpernell, Spear-mint, Scadium, Dragons 
Carduus Benedictus, Feverfew, Wood-Sorrel, Bur- 
rel, Motherwort, Goats Rue, Marygold F lowers, 
433 of the Flowers of Borrage, Cowſlips, and Pan- 
zies, that is Heartſeaſe, of each half a Found; chop 


all theſe ſmall; add a Pound of Roſemary, chop. 


this alſo; add a Root of Elecampane freſh from the 
Garden, cut into Slices; then add Aniſeeds, Coriander 
Seeds, and Cardamum Seeds, of each two Ounces 
on all theſe Ingredients into three Gallons of Sack, 
bruiſing the Seeds in a Mortar, or, if you chuſe 
to have the Water ſtronger, put them into two Gal- 
lons of Sack and one Gallon of Brandy. Let them 
infuſe four and twenty Hours, with the Veſſel cloſe 
ſto 
= put all into the Still, and diſtil two Gallons. 
This is an excellent Cordial: It i is good in all Diſ- 
orders of the Stomach, and to be taken when a Per- 


ſon is going into a Room where any Perſon is ill of 4 


contagious Diſorder, or otherwiſe into a bad Air. 
There is a Way of making Plague Water for a 
Sweat, which, as it is very uſeful, and much eſteemed 
in many F amilies, we ſhall here add at large. 


2. Plague Water for a Seat. 


Make che whole Preparation as we have ordered | 


for the other Plague Water; z ler the * be 
Ne. X. Mm all 
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all the fame, and the Liquor the ſame, but laſt of all 
put in four Ounces of Mithridate and ſix Ounces of 
Venice Treacle 1 ; 
Then diſtil off the ſame. Quanticyss before. 
© Theſe Compoſitions are full of cordial and ſweating 
yy, and ſuch as give their Virtue very freely 

to a Water diſtilled from them; therefore they are a 
very fine Addition to the Plague Water, increaſing 
its cordial Virtue, and giving it a Power of ſweating. 
The Uſe of this is as a Cordial, in the ſame Manner 

as the former, but it is alſo excellent upon taking 
Cold: A Glaſs of it is to be drank going to Bed, 

and the Patient covered up warm to promote ſweat- 
ing, which is alſo to be aſſiſted by giving him weak 
white Wine Whey. | 

In this Manner a Cold is often carried off with 
Safety, that would otherwiſe have brought on a 
Fever; the Perſon naturally gets into a breathing 
Sweat, from that into a ſound Sleep, and wakes } ina 
manner well. 

One Caution we muſt give for the Uſe of chis and 
all other Waters of this Kind on ſuch Occaſions; 
this is, that they are to be given only in the firſt Ap- 
proach of a Diſorder. A Perſon who has taken Cold 
naturally feels ſtuffed up and uneaſy in the Head, 
Back, and Limbs ; this is the firſt Effect of the Cold, 

and it is in this State that the Uſe of theſe Cordial 
Waters is proper; it then throws out the Cauſe to the- 
Pores of the Skin, and by the Aſſiſtance of the warm 
Covering, and warm weak Liquors given afterwards 
brings on a plentiful Sweat; this frequently carries 
off, and prevents a Fever. A Cold is only the ſtop- 
ing of the Pores, and this opens them, ſo that it 
exactly anſwers the required Purpoſe. _ 
This is the Uſe of theſe Remedies; and let the 
Reader underſtand that they in this Caſe prevent a 
Fever, but that they are too ſtrong: to be given 
in one. This is their Purpoſe, and in this Uſe they 
are c always lafe, and often in the higheſt Degree bene- 
525 3 
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ficial z but if any one ſhould give a large Glaſs of 
ſuch a Medicine to a Perſon actually in a Fever, it 
would increaſe the Heat, and fly up into the Head, 
where it would occaſion Lightheadedneſs. | 
In ſuch a Caſe, inſtead of that free Sweat 0 gentle 
Slumber it brings on when properly uſed, the 3 


ſequence would be an increaſed Heat and Dryneſz of 


the Skin, and conſequently Reſtleſſneſs ae of 
Slumbe.. 


When theſe Waters 0 are given in Fevers "thay are 


to be mixed with other Things, not given alone 
Thus, in general, fix Ounces of one of the ſimple 
Waters, and one Ounce- and a half of one of theſe 
Cordial Waters, ſweetened with ſome proper Syrup, 
is the right Proportion of giving them ; this makes 
what is called a Julep. We here give the general 
Rule, and ſhall come to the Particulars hereafter, 
giving many of the moſt approved Receipts for Juleps 
proper for the ſeveral Occaſions, 

In this Place, as we are entering at large upon the 
Uſe of theſe Family Cordials, we thought it pr 

to begin with this general Account of their Uſe, 24 
the needful Caution. Without ſuch Care a Book of 
MET may become a Book of Poiſon. 


3. Bezoar Water. 


Take Celandine Leaves and Roots three Handfuls, 
waſh the Roots clean, of Rue one Handful, of Scar- 
dium two Handfuls, Dittany of Crete and Carduus 
Benedictus of each one Handful, Roots of Zedoary 
and Spaniſh Angelica of each three Drachms, . (this 
Spaniſh. Angelica is the dried Root of Angelica, ſold 
at the Pruggiſts; it is much more fragrant than ours 3) 
Rind of Citron and Lemons of each a Drachm and 
half, or, if Citron is not to be had, Rind of Lemon 


three Drachms, Cloves and Cinnamon of each five 


Draehms and a half, Venice Treacle three Ounces, 
Mithridate an Ounce and a half, Troches of. Vipers 
a Drachm and a half, Wood - moſs two Scruples, 
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Saunders a Drachm and a half, Corferve of 


Clove- July flowers two Ounces, ' Seeds of ' Carduus 


Benedictus one Ounce, Shavings of Ivory one Drachm 
and a half; cut and bruiſe all theſe Ingredients, and 
put them into a large Glaſs Veſſel, pour upon them 
three Pints of Sack, the ſame Quantity of rectified 
Spirits of Wine, and half à Pint of * in which 
Clove Julyflowers have been ſteeped. 
Let all this ſtand three Days ether wid often 


ſake it up; then put it into a Still with two Quarts 
| of Water, and work off a Gallon. * 


This is to be kept cloſe ſtopped,” and'is eſteemed a 


very great Cordial. It is good for the ſame Uſes 


with the others, and when ſweetened is very pleaſant. 
All theſe Waters may have a little Sugar put to them, 
and it will make them much more pleaſant, and not 
in the leaſt alter or impair their Virtues. 

This is beſt done when they are firſt diſtilled, and 
the Sugar ſhould be firſt diſſolved in a little Water: 
'The Proportion ſhould be the ſame for all of them, 
and we have given the Quantity, and the beſt Method 
of mixing it, in a preceding Number, and ſhall not 
repeat it here. In many Receipts it is allowed, and 
where nothing is ſaid about 1 chere never will be any 
In doing it. 10 28 | 


CHIC VE WETE. A 4 =: 5 


1 7 


4. ons Mirabilis. cgi 


5 is an old Family Water, andis is bot! its Virtues 
AE Mens received into mot of the Diſpenſa- 
rocks but they have altered the Receipt as we have 
Tthew and conſequently its Virtues and "Qualities 
cann t be the ae. We ſhall here give the true and 
genuine Family Receipt. They are both good Waters, 
but there is no Reaſon this ſhviild be forgot and neg- 
lected, becauſe the other is Alſo ock The genuine 
Aqua Mirabilis' is thus made.” 
Take half 4 Pint of Juice of gde the ſame of 
Juice of Speurmint, a Pint of the Juice of Celandine, 
and four Ounces of the Flowers of Millet. 


Put 
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Put theſe into a Still together, and add to them 
Ln Sage, Borage, a 1 Roſemary Flowers, of 
each one Handful; Cubebs an Ounce, Ginger an 
Ounce, an Ounce o Cardamum Seeds, and an Ounce 
of Cloves; all theſe laſt are to be wall bruiſed together 
in a Mortar. When all are together ſtir them well 
up, and pour on them a Gallon of white Wine and a 
Quart of Brandy. Stir all well together again, cover 
the Still with its Head, ſtop up the Noſe with a Cork, 
and put ſome brown Paper rubbed over with Paſte 
round the Joining on of the Head. Let it ſtand 
thus all Night, and the next Day diſtill it. Set a 
Bottle under the Still, in which put two Ounces of 
white Sugar-candy finely powdered, let the Fire be 
moderately briſk, and draw off three Quarts of che 
Water. Tons 

This is an excellent Cordial, none excels it; it 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, and is good againſt Diſor- 
ders of the Head that ariſe from Indigeſtion. It is 
alſo excellent in the Cholick, and againſt that Sick- 
neſs and Uneaſineſs that often follow a full Meal, 


eſpecially in People of weak Digeſtions. 


5. Angelica Water. 


Take of the Leaves of Angelica four F Ani- 
ſeeds three Ounces, Coriander and Caraway Seeds of 
each four Ounces. +. 

Cut the Leaves, ſmall, * bruiſe the Seeds carefully 

together in a Mortar, put them into the Still with Ge 
Es of white. Wane, and let them ſtand all N ight. 

The next Mornin ng put in three Drams of Zedoary 
Root cut into very thin Slices, and a Handiul of freſh 
Cloye/ July-flowers, the ſame Quantity of Sage 
Flowers, and the fame, Quantity of Ms Tops and 
Leaves of ſweet Marjoram. 35 

When all are in ſtir them well up 1 a ſtick, and 
then put on the, Head of the Still; cloſe it with a 
Paper wetted with Flour- and? Water Paſte, and thin 

diſtill off the Liquor; the Quantity to be drawn off 
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is three Gallons. It is excellent in Diforders of Abe 
cn and Head, and againſt Wind. 


A. 


$36 Oe 


2 Stomach Hater. 
Sather ſome Angelica Leaves which grow from che 
Root where the Plant is not run up to Seed, put a 
Gallon of Brandy into a Still, and put theſe Leaves 
cut to Pieces into the Brandy; put in as many as it 
will cover, then add of Coriander Seed half an Ounce, 
of Nutmegs bruiſed an Ounce, of Ginger half an 
Ounce, and of Mace, Cloves, and Cinnamon, each 
chree Drams. 5 
Let theſe ſteep together all Night, and in -the 
Margins draw off a Gallon of the Water by Diſtilla- 
It is excellent againſt Sickneſs at the Sabah. 


„ 0 T. VI. 
0 f D; orders "EE * ties: 


U NDER this Head we ſhall deliver nothing but 
AD what we have ſeen ſupported by Experience, 
and nothing but what may be given with perfect 
Safety. We are too ſenſible of the tender Concern 


that Mens Health ought to be, to all who may meddle 


with it, to run into thoſe dangerous and ill- contrived 
Compoſitions with which moſt Books on this Subject 
abound, to their great ben and to the great In- 
Jury of che Readers. 


A RT. I. For Hyſterick and 8 C omplaints. 

Diſſolve a Dram of Afafcetida in fix Ounces of 
Rue Water, add to this Hyſterick Water an Ounce and 
half, of the Oil of Hartſhorn twenty Drops, and fine 
Sugar an Ounce ; ſhake all well together, and give 
it a Spoonful at a Doſe, reprated,. if there be 1 5 
L jon, 
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ſion, every three Hours, or two Spoonfuls Night and 
Morning according to the Nature of the Complaint. 
It is excellent in all hyſterick and nervous Caſes, in 
Lowneſs of Spirits, and even in melancholy Madneſs; 
it promotes the Menſes, and gives Relief in all Com- 
plaints ariſing from their Obſtructions. It is alſo ex- 
cellent taken for a Continuance in the Falling Sickneſs. 
2, FAgainſt Vomitings and Sickneſs of the Stomach. . 


Take Salt of Wormwood a Dram, Juice of Le- 


mons two Ounces, mix theſe together, and they will 
ferment violently. When this is ceaſed add two 
Ounces of Mint Water, and a Dram and half of fine 
Sugar. — 3 Ds 7 
A Spoonful is a Doſe, and it is to be repeated every 


— 


Hour till the Sickneſs goes off, and the Vomiting 


ſtops. i 
Fr is alſo excellent in Fevers, and in all Obſtruc- 
tions operating by Urine, and cooling the Heat of 
the Blood. os | 
3. Againſt the Green Sickneſs. 

Take an Ounce of prepared Steel Filings, to be 
had at the Druggiſts ; they muſt be in fine Powder; 
beat half a Pound of clean Currants till they are like 
2 Paſte, put in the Steel Powder, and with it half a 
Drachm of Powder of Saffron; make it into an 
Electuary, and take. the Bigneſs of a Nutmeg every 
Morning faſting, and at Six o' Clock in the After- 
noon, uſing a good deal of Exerciſe. *' + 


| 4. Againſt Obſtructions of the Menſes. . ; 
Beat young Leaves of Mugwort till they are like 


Pap, add three Times the Weight of Sugar in Powder, 


and beating them well again, make it into a fine 
ſmooth Conſerve. Take the Bigneſs of a Wallnut 
every Night going to Bed, and drink after it a quar- 
ter of a Pint of Pennyroyal Water in which ſome Rhu- 
barb has been infuſed. Half an Ounce of Rhubarb 
cut into Slices is enough for two Quarts of the Water; 
it gives it a yellow Colour, but no very rr 
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Taſte, and keeps the Body if it give more 
Stools than defired; the ee the Rhubarb is 


d be abated, for it is not intended to a&t ag Purge, 


5. Pills for the ſame Purpoſe. 

Take Troches of Myrrh a Drachm, rub them to | 
fine Powder, and then mix a Scruple of Powder of 
Caſtor; make it up into a Maſs with the Juice of 


Mugwort, and let four Pills be taken every Night. 


| | This is a more powerful Medicine than the former, 

and will, at the ſame Time that it promotes a ro 

per Diſcharge, cure thoſe Diſorders that ariſe from 

1. want of it; as low Spirits, Head-achs, and the 

IKE, | 
6. For the Overflowing of the Wenſes. 


Cut ſmall two Handfuls of the Leaves of common 


Planten, pour upon them a Quart of red Port Wine, 


and break in an Ounce of Cinnamon; ſet it over the 
Fire in a Saucepan well covered, and let it boil 
gently for ſome Time; then put in an Ounce and 
half of the fineſt Sugar, and let that be diſſolved tho- 


roughly; then ſtrain off the clear Liquor, and take 


quarter of a Pint of it hot once in fix Hours. Keef 
yourſelf quiet the while you are TE 354 and it 
&ldom miſſes of Effect. | 


For a Purging i in gi i 


pi!" a Pint of new Milk over the Fire and make it 
boil, then ſet it off to cool ; mean time beat up the 


Yolks of two Eggs; when the Milk is but little 
- warmer than as it came from the Cow mix in the 


Eggs, and with them a Spoonful of the fineſt Sugar 
ered. Let this be eaten at once, and if it go 


| Hor take Effect let it be repeated. | 


There are many ſtronger Things to ſtop this purg- 
„but the Patient being in a very weak Condition 


1 is beſt to try theſe firſt, and generally they will have _ 


Succeſs; when they altogether fail others muſt be 
'uſed, Receipts for which we ſhall give in a | ſucceed- 


. 1. 
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2 prevent Miſcarriage. 8 

Cut a good Handful of Leaves of Tanſy, put them 
into a Gill of Sack, preſs them down, and let them 
ſteep all Night; next Day take them out with a good 
deal of Sack about them, ſew them up in a Piece of 
Linen like a Pincuſhion, and heat them upon a Warm- 
ing-pan, and lay them to the Navel. 

This is one of thoſe eaſy Remedies which Phyſicians 
overlook, and which are yet very uſeful, We write 

nothing here but from Experience, and this is one of 
the Things we have ſeen frequently tried, and that 
with the greateſt Succeſs. 

But then let the Reader underſtand the Nature of 
its Service: It is not one of thoſe Things that will 
ſtop a Miſcarriage when it is coming on from a Fright, 
or other accidental Cauſe ; then more powerful Me- 
dicines muſt be given: This is for the Purpoſe of a — 
venting natural Miſcarriages. | 

| There are many Women, who, every Time they are 
; with Child, miſcarry at or near the ſame Period of 
WH their going: This is a Defect in Nature, and it is for 
this the Tanſy-Bag will be found ſerviceable : It acts 
ſlowly and gently, but ſurely. The Woman muſt 
Wear it from Time to Time, ſometimes in a Morn- 
ing, and ſometimes at Night, but particularly about 
that Period whereat ſhe uſes to miſcarry, and it will. 
of the moſt eſſential Service. 


9. To cauſe eaſy Labour. 

Mix together three Spoonfuls of white Wine and. | 
one Spoonful of Oil of Sweet Almonds; take this 
every Night going to Bed for a Fortnight or three 
Weeks before the expected Time. 

This is a very gentle and eaſy Medicine, but it has 

| great Effect. | 

There can no Harm attend the Uſe of i it, and chend 
may be great Good. Its natural Effect is to ſoften 
all the Paſſages; and prevent that over Tightnes 
which is very terrible on ſuch an Occaſion. | 

Ne. X. | - | The 
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The Effect the ſame Medicine has in the Fits of 
Gravel and Stones in the Paſſages is very great, and 
ſhews in what Manner it is ſerv:ceable on this Occa- 
fion. When Stones are too large to paſs, or, in 
more proper Words, when the Paſſages are too nar- 
row to let them through, this oily Medicine ſoftens, 
widens, and relaxes them, ſo that the Stones paſs 
eaſily, and the Patient is cured: And they take 12 101 
the ſame Effect in the other Caſe. — 

There is alſo another Purpoſe they anſwer excel- 
lently, which is keeping the Bowels open. 

Many terrible Accidents have happened to Women 
in Labour from their being coſtive, and having hard 
Stools lodged toward the lower Part of the Bowels 
at that Time, but this Medicine keeps all moderate. 

Let it not be ſlighted by any, becauſe it is eaſy and 
oleakant ; ; It will do more than many which are ſup- 
poſed more powerful Medicines. Family Phyſick is 
oiten better than the Doctor's. : 


10. For the Falling of the Fundament. 


Take two Drachms of Myrrh in fine Powder, mix 
it carefully with an Ounce of Oil of Roſes, and rub 
the Part gently with this; then put it up. 

When it is up, wet a Linen Rag, four Doubles, and 
lay upon it, and make the Perſon lie ſtill a conſidera- 
ble Time when it is done. 

This Falling-down of the Fundament is a very 
troubleſome Complaint, and one that foils many 
Times the beſt Phyſicians. A great deal depends 
upon the Care the Patient takes of herſelf, for without 
that no Medicine can be of any Service; but with due 
Care of lying quiet, and keeping the Body in a mo- 
derate Way as to Stools, I have many Times known 
this Remedy perform an entire Cure. When it is 
habitual, it is very difficultly cured. In Children it is 
often very troubleſome, and, when ſuffered to afflict 
them without Remedy, as is often the Caſe, it grows 
"mal | in the worſt — of all ; for Diſorders that 
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have come upon Children, and continued ſo, are very 
difficultly removed when they are grown up. This 
Medicine is the beſt of all adapted to cure hildren, 
and they ſhotild have the Advantage of it as Er as 
PUN To 

The great Cauſe of it is ſetting wem upon their 
open Chairs when they have no Occaſion, or the let- 
ting them fit a great while after they have done; this 


» ſhould be carefully avoided, both to prevent the Diſ- 


order, and to keep them from a Return of it when 
they have been cured. People grown up are more 
difficultly cured, but they are more adviſcable for 
keeping quiet. 


11. For fore Breafts. 


Brie one Millepede or Wood-Louſe in a Spoon, 
pour a little white Wine to it, and drink it Morning 
and Evening ; next Day take two in the Morning 
and two in the Evening, and the Day after three at a 
Time; continue thus increaſing one every Day for 
eleven Days, and then decreaſe one every Day till you 
have taken them eleven Days more, 

All this Time let Care be taken of the Breaſt, let 
it be rubbed gently twice a Day with white Wine, 
and every Time after the rubbing let a Plantain Leaf 
be laid upon it, firſt bruiſing the Ribs of the Leaf; 


then lay a Piece of Flannel over the Leaf, and drels 


in Cloths, as uſual. 

There are ſore Breaſts from many Occaſions, but 
the moſt frequent are thoſe which ariſe from Ob- 
ſtructions, and this Remedy ſeldom fails of perfectly 
curing ſuch in the two and twenty Days. 


12. For ſwooning Fits. wry 
Rub to Powder three Grains of Cochineal, mix it 


with a little Sugar, and rub all very fine together ; ; 
then mix it up with a Spoonful of burnt Wine, and let 


let it be taken with a Glaſs of the ſame burnt Wine 
after it. - 
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This is a pleaſant and powerful Remedy, Cochi- 
neal is a very rich Cordial, and there is no Way it 


| affects the Body ſo quickly, or ſo powerfully, as by this 


Mixture of hot Wine. 

It is to be underſtood: here that three of the Grains 
of Cochineal are intended as the Doſe, not three 
Grains Weight ; we write in the F amily 80 not 
as Doctors. 


13. To cure Deafneſs. 


Chuſe a large, freſh, and fine Oiſter, in a State of 
Health, and full of Liquor, roaſt the Oiſter, and 
when it is moderately done open it, and preſerve the 
Liquor ; warm a Spoon, and put a little of the warm 
Liquor into it; when it is Blood - warm let the Perſon 
lie on one Side, turning the deaf Ear uppermoſt, and 
let four Drops of this be dropped in from the 
Spoon, and let him lie upon the ſame Side half an 
Hour, leaving the Liquor to operate on the Ob- 
ſtruction. 

If both Ears be deaf, the ſame muſt be repeated 
half an Hour afterwards on the other Ear. 


Deafneſs ariſes from ſo many Cauſes, and is in dif- 
ferent Perſons of ſo many different Degrees, that there 


is no pretending to ſay any Thing is a certain and 
conſtant Remedy for it; but this will often perform 
wonderful Cures. - 

There are Caſes of Deafneſs quite incurable, and 
from theſe deplorable Accidents many People are led 
to think every ſlight Obſtruction of the Hearing is 
beyond Remedy. This Oiſter Liquor will prove a 
perfect Cure in many Caſes, which I have ſeen tried 
often, and when the Perſon finds Good he muſt con- 


tinue it daily; and if, after recovering his Hearing 


in this Manner, he loſes jt again, let him have Re- 
courſe to the ſame Remedy, for he may be aſſured, 


that what did at the worſt, will not fail him alter 


wards in the Returns of the Diſorder. 


14. Far 
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"6 For C onoulfion Fits in Children. _ 


Take three Grains of Powder of Ruſſia Caſtor, 
mix it in a little Milk Water, and give to the 
Child, and let it drink a little of the ſame Water 
after it. bs. £ 

This is a Doſe for a Child of two Years old ; when 
very young two Grains are enough; and four or 
five Grains are to be given when they are older. 

It uſed to be the Cuſtom to give all Medicines for 

Fits to Children in black Cherry Water, and often to 
give black Cherry Water alone; but it has been 
found ſince that this Water is of an unwholeſome - 
Nature; when it is made very ſtrong it is of a 
poiſonous Quality, and therefore when weaker it 
muſt be able to do Hurt to tender Infants. 

It is but of late Years we are acquainted with the 
poiſonous Qualities of theſe bitter Waters, but now 
they are known they cannot be too carefully avoided. 

The Diſtillers in Ireland keep a Water made very 
ſtrong from Laurel Leaves, a little of which they 
mix with their poor Spirits, and make an ordinary 
Kind of Ratafia. Some Women calling for Ratafia 
at one of theſe Shops, and being ſerved by an un- 
ſkilful Perſon with the Water alone, died of it. After 
this, many Trials were made on Dogs and other Crea- 
tures, and it was found the moſt terrible Poiſon ima- 
ginable ; then other bitter Waters were tried, and 
found ta have the ſame Effect. : 

The Perfumers, who are the Perſons that ſell Oil 
of ſweet Almonds, make it for the Generality of 
bitter Almonds inſtead of ſweet, for there is no Dif- 
fercnce in the Taſte of the Oil. The Cakes of Al- 
monds, after the Oil is gone, are very bitter ; theſe 
were diſtilled for a Trial, and it was found their 
Water was as poiſonous as that of the Laurel. 

The Apothecaries frequently uſed to diſtil theſe 
Cakes, and ſell the Water under the Name of black 
Cherry Water, for, being made weak, the Taſte was 
the ſame; Now tho* in this weak Condition it was 


not 
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not poiſonous, very likely it would occaſion great 
Diſorders in the tender Bodies of Children, and kill 
them in the End. 

Art laft black Cherry Kernels were diſtilled into a 
Water of great Strength, and they were then found 
as poiſonous as any of the ethers. 

From theſe Experiments the College of Phyſicians 
have excluded black Cherry Water ; and let this be 
a Caution that no Family make or uſe it: Under the 
Notion of curing their Children of Convulſions, * 
may give them Poiſon. 

It has been found by many Trials, made ſince chat 
Time, that any of the Ingredients, which yield that 
bitter Water, when it is made ſtrong, are poiſonous. 

The ſame Water may be drawn from Apricot Ker- 
nels, Peach Kernels, and the like, and is poiſonous 
from which ever it is made: The Effect of it is more 
fudden than that of Rats-Bane, or any other Poiſon : 
Thoſe who take other Poiſons languiſh ſeveral Hours, 
but this kills the Moment it is down. 


& E:G T. V. 
Of the Diſorders of Cattle, and their Remedies. 


N this, in the ſame Manner as the foregoing Ar- 

ticle, we ſhall truſt only to Experience, and ſet 
down nothing but what we have ſeen tried with Suc- 
ceſs on repeated Occaſions. 


CHAS. L 
Of Horſes. 


ART. I. For the Cramp. 


HEN any Beaſt has the Cramp, the Limb 
that is affected by it will be drawn up, 
. and ſtiff, and, if Care be not taken, will 
continue ſo for ſome Time, and often be _— 
l Wit 
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with Danger. The Cure is this: Mix ſome ordi- 


nary Vinegar and coarſe Oil, throw in a little Salt, 


ſet this over the Fire, and ſtir it about as it heats, 
then rub the Limb all over very thoroughly with it. 
After this have it well wet with the Liquor, and 
then wrap round it ſome woollen Rags dipped, and 
thoroughly wetted in the fame Liquor. | 
This ſeldom fails to cure the Diſorder at once 


uſing; but if it do not at once, it may be repeated as 


often as there is Occaſion ; though it is very ſeldom 
that more than two, ſcarce ever more than three 
Dreſſings are required. 


2. For the Running Glanders. 


This Diſorder ſhews itſelf by a Running at the Noſ- 
trils, and by a Swelling of the Glands under the 
Chops. If it be not taken in Time it is a very bad 
Diſorder, but in the Beginning, or before it be too 


deeply fixed, the following Fumigation ſeldom fails 


to Cure. 


Gather ſome large and fine Leaves of Coltsfoot 
and dry them in an Oven, grind them to Powder, 
and mix with this an equal Weight of yellow Or- 
piment, ſold at the Colour Shops; grind them both 
together. | 
Take half an Ounce of this Powder, and as much 
Turpentine as will mix it up into a firm Subſtance ; 
make this into half a dozen little Cakes, 

Bring out a Chafing-diſh of burning Coals, and 
have ready a large Tin Funnel; throw a couple of 
theſe Cakes upon the Fire, and ſet the Funnel over 
them ; bring the Horſe's Noſe down till it comes 
near the Spout of the Funnel, and let the thick white 
ſtinking Smoke, that riſes from the burning Ingre- 


dients, go up the Noſtrils. This is to be repeated 


every Morning till the Cure is perfected. 


The Running will ſoon decreaſe, but that is not | 


to be regarded as a Cure; the Method muſt be 
continued till the hardened Glands are no longer felt 


under 
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under the Chops, till there does not remain the 
leaſt Running, and till the Horſe has recavered his 
original Spirit. 8 

1 3. For the Anti cor. > 
his is a Diſorder riſing from rank feeding and too 
much Fat; the artificial Graſſes that have of late been 
introduced into the Farmers Poſſeſſion often occaſion _ 
this Diforder. A Horſe, or other Beaſt, will ſome- 
times feed till he burſt in thoſe Fields, if per- 
mitted to eat his Fill ; and when that is better ma- 
naged, as by turning him in only an Hour or two in 
the Day, ſtill there is Danger of the Anticor from the 
over Fatneſs they occaſion. This Diſorder ſhews itſelf 
in a. faultering of the Fore-legs, and trembling all 
over the Body. Often, when it comes to a Height, 
the Horſe is not able to bow down his Neck without 
eat Pain. | 
The Remedy is this; let the Horſe be blooded 
largely, then give him every Morning two Spoonfuls 
'of Diapente in a Pint of hot Ale ; let this be repeated 
every Day fer four Times, then every other Day for 
three Times, and then every third Day for twice. This 
generally proves a Cure, but there muſt be Exerciſe 
with it. | 
The beſt Way is to give the Diapente before he is 
watered, and make him warm by moderate Exerciſe 
after he has taken it, but not violently. 


E. . 
Of Horned Cattle. 


ART. I. For Sore Eves. 


B RUISE a good Quantity of green and freſh 
gathered Eye-bright in a Marble Mortar, and 
preſs out the Juice; then bruiſe ſome Houſe-leck, 
preſs out the Juice, and mix together equal Parts « 

| ' the 
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the two; then add a little white Wine and ſome white 
Sugar-candy finely powdered ; when it is well dif- 
ſolved ſhake all up together, arid waſh the Creatute's 
Eyes very well with it Night and Morning. If one 
be very bad, faſten a Linnen Rag eight Doubles and 
well wetted with it over the Eye, and let it remain 
on all Day. This ſeldom fails to make a complete 


Cure. | | 
2, Of piſſing of Blood. 


Gather a Handful of Shepherd's Purſe, and boil it 
in a Quart of Water till it comes to a Pint; toward 
the End of the boiling put in a quarter of an Ounce 
of beaten Cinnamon, ſtrain off the Liquor and take 
half of it. With this mix a Gill of red Wine, make 
it hot together, and give it the Creature to drink. 


= — dow — 


3. For the Same. 


Take a large Handful of common Crane's-bill that 
grows under Hedges, and is called Herb Robert; 
boil this in the ſame Manner as the former, and add 
the Wine to it; but with this there is no Occaſion for 
the Cinnamon. This is a mote powerful Remedy 
| _ the former; but when it fails ſtronger muſt be 
uſed. - | 
4. For the Same. 


Take a Dram of Sugar of Lead, diſſolve it in a 
Pint of Water, and drop in fifty Drops of Spirit of 
Vitriol, give the Beaſt a third Part of this cold Night 
and Morning, and the Night following. 

This is a very powerful Remedy, and ſcarce ever 
fails of Succels. Ty 

The worſt is, that it ſometimes brings on Diſorders 
in the Bowels. To prevent this, the Creature ſhould 
have a comfortable hot Maſh in the Middle of the 
Day. This will commonly. prevent any. bad Con- 
ſequence, and the other ſeldom requires to be repeated 
beyond the third Doſe, © © N eee 
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5. To kill the Tail-Worm. © 
| The Tail-worm is a little Inſect that breeds in the 
Tail of the Ox, Cow, or Calf, in the Manner of Ver- 
min in Childrens Heads; it eats off the Hair, dif- 
figures the Beaſt, and plagues it fo that it does not 
care for cating. The Cure is this; boil a Peck of 
Wood-aſhes in as much Urine as will keep them moiſt, 
when they have boiled half an Hour, ſtrain off the 
Liquor, rub the Tail all over very thoroughly with 
this Liquor hot, and do the ſaine every Day, heating 
it always when it is uſed. This will not only kill the 
Vermin, but cure the raw and ſore Places they have 
made. | 
A great deal of the Hair will come off with the 
waſhing, but that is only what is looſe ; and the Diſ- 
order being remedied there will ſoon grow more in 
_ the Place 
6. To kill Vermin on the Body. 

Cattle are ſubject to Vermin of many Kinds alſo on 
the Body, beſide the particular Sort we have named 
on the Tail; and all theſe prevent their thriving or 
poking well; the Remedy is this. a 

Boil Wood-afhes in Water, and when the Lye is as 
eng as poſſible ſtrain it clear off; to a Quart of this 
put an Ounce of Staves-acre, and an Ounce of Tridian 
Berry, called Calculus Indi, in Powder; then waſh 
the Beaſt once with it wherever the Vermin are. The 
next Day mix with the fame Ingredients half an Ounce 
of white Hellebore in Powder, and three quarters of an 
Ounce of beaten Pepper ; rub this well in for three 
Days running, and the Complaint will be PEP 
removed. 

I it return again uſe the ſame Remedy. 


0 7. For a Cough. _ 

Boil Head of Garlick in a Quart of new Milk, 
and put four Spoonfuls of Tar in the Bottom of an 
earthen Pan, ſtrain off the boiling Milk upon the 
Tar, and ſtir it well about feveral Times; then mr 
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it off and give it warm to the Beaſt ; ad this 1 


deen till it is perfectly cured. 


. Of le the Gu. ++ 
Every Gs Coo and that Whole Kind, den in 


Health, chew the Cud after they have been eating; ; 


but ſometimes being diſordered they loſe this Property. 
This is what the Farmers call loſing the Cud, and it 
is a very dangerous Diſorder. The Creature never 


_ thrives in this Caſe, and ſoon neglects his Food, the 
Conſequence of which is 'Starvings Leanneſs, 45 at 


laſt Deatn. 

In which Diſorder the Remedy is this; mix to- 
gether an equal Quantity of ſour Leaven and com- 
mon Salt, then add a Piece of Loam or Brick-earth 
equal to the whole in weight, break and mix all well 
together, and then add as much Urine as will be 


needful to beat them up into a kind of Paſte. Make 


this into two'or three Balls: as big as the Creature can 
ſwallow ; force one of theſe down every three Days, 


and it will cure him. 


Nature ſeems to have given the Hint for chis Medi- 
eine in the Pigeon's feeding upon falt Loa , when 
not well. It is a well known Practice to mix up Loam 


and Salt for that Bird, to which it is a Remedy for all 


Diſorders in the Appetite or Digeſtion. The Farmer 
would do well to copy SAY, thing he ſees in Nature i in 
the ſame Manner. 


9. For V. omiting of Blood. 


Cattle that are removed from bad Paſtures into ſuch 
as are very rich, and are there permitted to feed at 
random, will frequently fall into this Diſorder, from 
the Abundance of Blood furniſhed by ſuch Nouriſh- 
ment. They will not only bring it up by vomiting, 
but it will be ſeen running out of their Mouths, and 
diſcolouring their Food as they ſtoop to eat. 

The Remedy is this; let the Beaſt be blooded 
largely, then mix together an Ounce of Bole-armoniac, 


half an Ounce of Dragons-blood, and a quarter of an 
O o 2 Ounce 
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| Ounce of Roach-alum ; powder all well together, and 
divide it into three Doſes ; give one Doſe every Day 
in ſome red Wine made hot. If the firſt Doſe cures 
give no more, and obſerve the ſame if the Beaſt is 


well after the ſecond ; the third very ſeldom fails, if 
the two firſt do not. anſwer. . 


10. For Stoppage of Eine: : 

Sometimes a Beaſt's Urine will be ſtopped, and it 
will be in violent Pain, and unable to ſtand, lie, 
or eat. The Remedy is this; cut into thin Slices a 
quarter of a Pound of Smallage-root, and half an 
Glance of Horſe-radiſh ; boil theſe in three Pints of 
Ale to a Quart, then ſtrain off the Liquor hard, and 
ve the whole at one Doſe thick as it comes from the 
Rang It rarely fails. i | Y 


11. To purge Oxen. 


if an 01 ae purging, the beſt Medicine i is 
this: EE 
Mix together two Ounces of Tac,: two Ounces of 
Butter, and an Ounce and half of Sugar-candy ; make 
this up into Balls with a little Flour ; they ſhould be 
each of the Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg, and one is enough 
for a Doſe. It ſhould be repeated three Times, 


12. To increaſe Milk. 


Beat to Powder 2 Dram of Anniſeeds and two 
Prams of Coriander Seeds, mix' theſe together, and 
give them every Morning to a Cow that has little 
Milk in a Quart of Ale Poſſet. It will occafion 
Plenty of Milk, but for the Time the Cow is taking 
it her Milk will have a diſagreeable Flavour from the 
Seeds. This is the Caſe with moſt other Things 
that increaſe a Cow's Milk as well as theſe Seeds, 
but the Taſte goes off after the Medicine is let 
alone. 
Lucerne, and many other of the artificial Graſſes 
ſo favoured of late, give Plenty of Milk, but they in 
the ſame er give a Taſte tg it, and this Taſte 
not 
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not only is perceived in the Butter and Cheeſe made 
from ſuch Milk, but in the Fleſh of Calves Sockled 


with it. 
This is a good Reaſon why the Farmer ſhould con- 
trive to prevent the Decreaſe of Milk, rather than to 
find Remedies for that Accident. The beſt Way is 
by allowing them a good rich Paſture about the Time 
of their calving ; this will bring a great deal of Milk, 


and that of the right natural Kind at fivſt ; and 'when 


Nature has got a Habit of furniſhing this, a mode- 
rately good Paſture will at all Times mp up the * 
nd in good Quantity. | 
5 13. To cure the Pants, N 

The Diſeaſe Farmers call the Pants is a Diſorder | 
that occaſions the Beaſt to ſweat and breath with 
Difficulty in the Manner of panting, from whence it 
has the Name; the Occaſion is uſually bad Water. 
The Remedy is this : Mix together a Quart of Ale 


and a quarter of a Pint of Urine, add to this half an 
Ounce of Wood Soot, and half. a Spoonful of Ren- 


net; mix the whole well together, and give it at 


two Doſes, one in the Morning, the other in the 
Evening. After this let the ſame Doſe be repeated 


every Morning before the Beal has eat or drank, for 


four Days, or till it is cured. 


SECT. vii. 


Of the Di Jorge: of Pauli, and cls | 


Remedies. 


N the ſame Manner as we have directed for the 
Diſorders of Cattle nothing but what we haye 


found from Experience to be uſeful, ſo we ſnall con- 
fine ourlelyes, in elect to the Ailments of Poultry, 


to 
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and when it fails the following is to be uſed, 
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to what we know from Experience as to the Cauſe, 


and what we have ſeen rind repeated Trials to cure 


1 5 


A. 3 07 Hens weakened by laying. 
When a Hen lays for a long Time together ſhe will 


| be waſted and endangered of dying, NO Ts: 


In this Caſe the following is the Remed 
- Roaſt an Egg in the Embers, when i 4 is pretty well 
done break the” Top of the Shell, take out the Yolk, 

and put in the Place of it a Lump of Raiſins ſtoned 
and beat to a Paſte, a little Baſket Salt, and twelve 
Grains of Powder of Saffron ; put the Egg to roaſt 
half an Hour longer, then take it up, take off the 
Shell, and pound the whole Infide in a Mortar ; give 
this to the Flew 1 in a Morning, and ſhe will recover 


W WY" How ſhe continue laying. 


Of Hows faint with fitting. 225] 80 


led aces a Hen, from fitting too long, loſes her 
4 2805 to her Food, and becomes faint and feeble, 


| and her Feathers fall off. 


In this Caſe pour a Quart of Water upon a quarter 
of an Ounce of Saffron, ſteep ſome Barley all Night 
in this, and give it to the Creature in the Morning; 
ſne will eat it as well as if it had never been ſoaked in 
Saffron Water, — it will reſtore her Strength. and 


| — e TENN 


3. For on Bp i in Rewls, = 
We have given one Remedy for this Diſorder in a 


| former Month, and ſhall here add two others. 


Bruiſe in a Mortar a good Quantity of Purſlain, 
and among, it à large Handful of Cummin Seed, 
88 out the Juice hard, and it will have a ſtrong 

incture of the Cummin; mix equal Quantities of 
this Juice and Milk, and waſh the Creature's Eyes 
carefully with it twice a Day. © 
In common Soreneſs of the Eyes this takes EffeR, 
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4. A Stronger Waſh for the Eyes. 
Take half a Pint of the Purſlain Juice expreſſed | 


from Cummin Seeds, as in the laſt Receipt, and a 


quarter of a Pint of Milk, mix theſe together, and 
add to them twenty-five Graing of crude Sal Armo- 
niac in Powder ; ſhake the whole about till the Salt 
is diſſolved, and then waſh the Eyes with it three 


Times a Day, keeping the Hen all the Time in the 
 Hen-houle, and making it dark. 


5. For a Looſeneſs in Poultry. 


When any Kind of Poultry have a Looſeneſs it 
waſtes them, and they loſe their pres” oh and become 
poor and faint. In this Caſe take two Ounces of 
Barley Meal, an Ounce and half of yellow Wax, and 
three "Spoonfula of white Wine; beat up all this into 
a Paſte, and give it in ſmall Pellets in a Morning 
before they eat any Thing elfe. _ 

If this does not cure them alone, let there be a 
Parcel of Quinces bruiſed, 'and the Juice preſſed out; 
let this be mixed with their Water. 


6. Another Way to cure Hens of Vermin. © 


While a Hen runs abour ſhe is able to take Care 
of herſelf, and is ſo cleanly that ſhe rarely is infeſted 
with any Kind of Vermin; but when it happens that 
in ſitting the Place is foul, or they are otherwiſe in- 
feſtzd with them, the Cure is this: 

Beat to a coarſe Powder a quarter of a Pound of 
Cummin Seed, and an Ounce and half of Staves-acre; 
mix theſe in two Quarts of Vinegar, rub the Hen 
very well with this, and it will, in three or four Times 
uſing, not only deſtroy thoſe there are, but prevent 
the breeding of any more; after this the Place ſhould 
be cleaned 8 for all Dirt is unwholeſome. 


7. For young Turkeys that pine. 


The Turkey is a very tender Fowl while young; 
and muſt be taken Care of accordingly. When they 
are 
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are very weak and faint they will dwindle away and 
periſh, unleſs they be relieved. In this Caſe put half 
an Ounce of Saffron into half a Pint of Mountain 
Wine, and let it ſtand all Night; then dip the Beaks 
of the young Turkeys into it every Morning, and 
compel them to ſwallow a little. This will give them 
Strength and reſtore their Appetite, and they will 
ſoon get into a better Way, and look thriving. 


8. For Sickneſs in Turkey Poults. 


Frequently the Turkey Poults, when they are ſome- 
what more grown up, appear ſick and feeble, and 
their Feathers ſtand rugged and irregularly, eſpecially 
in the Wings, ſome appearing large and diſpropor- 
tioned. In this Caſe thoſe great Feathers muſt be 
pulled out, for they are really in a diſeaſed State, and 
the Quill Part of them is unnaturally ſwelled. 

Then give them to eat in a Morning Bread ſoaked 
in Wine, with a little Saffron in it; and let them 
drink Smith's Forge Water, or Water in which a 
a large Poker heated red hot has been quenched 


ſeveral Times over. This will by Degrees recover 
them. 


9. For ſwelling of the Head in Turkeys. 

This is a Diſorder to which young Turkeys are 
very ſubject, and it will quickly kill them if not 
cured. Let ſuch as have it be ſeparated from the 
reſt, and let the Head be well waſhed with Smith's 
Forge Water, with a little Urine among it; let them 
have Forge Water to drink, and let them be kept in 
a warm Place, but out of the Heat of the Sun; for 
that in the Middle of the Day is often too powerful 
for a young Turkey when any way diſordered. | 

Theſe Rules of ſeparating from the reſt, and keep- 
ing in a proper quiet Place, ſhould be obſerved for 
all fick Turkeys, for they recover much ſooner, and 
one ſick one in a Manner infects the reſt. They ſhould 


not be put to the Brood again till they are perfectly 
recovered, and feed heartily. 


A great 
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A great deal of Care in every Reſpect is to be taken 
of the Turkey while young, for it is at that Time one 
of the moſt tender Birds we have, though afrerwands 
it be very * . | 


e 


Of the 1 anagement of the Garden and 
Orchard. 


CHAP. I 
J Trees. 


77 


E ſhall here, as in the former Numbers, ac- 
quaint the Gardener, or remind him, of what 
is to be done in the Courſe of the Month of March, 
that if he have omitted any Part of it he may know 
what he has to do now, and quickly get to the recruit- 
ing and reſtoring of the Loſs. *Tis a Seaſon at which 
much is to be done, and he who would acquit f 
to his own Credit and his Maſter's Satisfaction, mu 
every Day be buſy. If there be any Thing unfiniſhed 
for the Article of Planting in the Fruit Garden, that 
muſt be immediately ſupplied, for the Scaſon is ad- 
vanced to the utmoſt; and if any of the Apricot, Peach, 
and Nettarine Trees are left unpruned, let it be done 
withoat more Loſs of Time, for there will be Danger 
of doing great Injury by it, if any Thing in this Way 
be done afterwards. 
There will be ſome early Bloſſoms in this Month, 
and the Curious may ſhelter them, to preſerve them 
from the perpendicular Fall of Dews. This is a great 
Article in the Oeconomy of a Garden, for by this 
Means Bloſſoms that would otherwiſe have been de- 
ſtroyed by theſe Dews and Froſts, will ſet, and = 
will 
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will produce earlier and larger Fruit than thoſe which 
riſe afterwards: Theſe firſt Bloſſoms therefore are 
worth this Care, and it- is better to be at a little Pains 
than to let them periſh, and lament afterwards that 
they are fallen. The horizontal Shelters on Fruit 
Walls are excellent for this Purpoſe, and the Preſer- 
vation of theſe particular Bloſſoms. this Way ſhews 
„their vaſt Benefit. 
The Winter green Trees and Shrubs may very well 
| be. tranſplanted now, for they will ſucceed better late 
in the Spring than too early. Yew, Holly, Box, 
| Phyllirea, and the like, may now be removed into 
| what Places the Gardener pleaſes, obſerving to open 
| 
| 


a Hole large enough for them, and to throw in a fine 

and well-broken Earth to them, and to ſee it well 

ſettled about their Roots. They may have a Water- 

1 ing to ſettle this well about them; but afterwards, if 

they have not a very dry Seaſon indeed, N will 
require no more of that Care. 

This is a very good Seaſon for grafting and inocu- 
Jating : The Apple ſhould now be grafted on the 
Crab Stock; and the various Kinds of Cherries on the 
black Cherry Stock; and ſo the others on their pro- 
per Kinds. The Sap is this Month in the true 
Condition for receiving . nouriſhing the _—_ b 
Bud. 

Toward the End of this Month the Fi ig Trees are 

to be examined, for the Time of doing this is when 
the-Danger of cold Weather is over. The Wood of 
theſe Trees is to be carefully examined, and all the 
old Wood that can be ſpared is to. be cut away as 
cloſe to the Stalk as poſſible, for this does not bear. 

The bearing Wood on the Fig Tree is 8 
pally the laſt Year's Shoot; theſe are therefore to 
be preſerved ; and let the Gardener take Care not to 
o_ them, for the Fruit grows moſtly at their 

nds 
Let the Gardrner look to his Trees that 1 were in- 
l the laſt * and cut off the Heads of i" 
Sue 5 
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Stocks two Inches above the Bud: This muſt be done 


ſlopewiſe, and the Slope muſt be D on the Side 5 


oppolite to the Bud. 

Let him alſo carefully look over all his Trees again 
for dead Wood; he will perceive ſome now, from the 
Swelling of the good, which eſcaped his Eye before; 
and wherever he finds any it muſt be cut away with a 
| ſharp Knife cloſe to the Stem, or the Part where 1 it 
is alive. 

Let the Gardener this Month look to his new- 
planted Fruit Trees againſt Walls, and take off their 


| Heads; they ſhould be reduced to the Quantity of 
three or four Buds, and they will thrive for it much - 


the faſter. 

The Beginning of this Month is the beſt Time for 
pruning Cherry, Plumb, and Peach Trees of one 
Year's Growth; and in this, more than; any other 


Article, the Gardener needs Advice, for few purſue 


a proper Courſe in this Matter; ſome leave on a great 
deal too much Wood, and ſome cut away in a Man- 


ner all. The middle Courſe is, in this as in moſt others, 
the beſt. It is an Error to leave on more Wood 


than the Root will be able to feed well, but the other 
Error of cropping it down too cloſe is worſe. The 
Gentleman who manages his own Garden is apt to 
run into the Extreme of leaving on too much, be- 
cauſe he is fond of every Shoot, and the Gardiner 


is apt to fall into the other, becauſe he thinks he ſnews 


moſt Skill when he maims and cuts away moſt. 


There is no Article ſo nice as pruning, and we there- 
fore repeat the Caution of uſing a prudent Moderation. 
It is better to err a little on either Side than to be in 
the Extremes. 
: This is a very good Seaſon for cutting of Quick- 
die 

Finally, we ſhall cloſe the Article of Trees with 
Directions concerning the Roſe Tree, an Ornament 


of the greateſt Kind in Gardens, and which, with 


proper Management, . Flowers for a long 
Succeſſion of Time. | 
Pp 2 . Let 
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Let the Gardiner underſtand that the Roſe Tres 
bears its Flowers in great Abundance on the Shoots 


of the ſame Spring: This is the Foundation of all the 


Management. 
The Roſe Tree is in this Month to be topped J 


\ little with the Knife near a Leaf Bud. 


The dead and withered Branches ſhould be all 
cleared away, and the Buſh kept low. The great 


Error of common Gardiners in Reſpe& of the Roſe 


Tree, is the letting it run too high, and ſpread too 

much. Let the Perſon who expects a vaſt Quantity 
of Flowers, and thoſe to laſt for a Succeſſion of 
Time, keep the Shrub low, and as much as poſſible 


to a ſingle Stem. This is the Way to have a full 
Seaſon. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Herbs, 


BOUT the Middle of this Month let the Gar- 
diner look to his Strawberry-beds, and, if he 

have not yer done it, let him go to work immediately. 
Let him dreſs up the Beds with a little fine Manure, 


and, if the Seaſon be ary, let him water them tho- 
roughly. 


Let him ſtring the Plants, clipping r all the 
Runners till they bloſſom. 

At this Time plant out ſome Cauliflower-plants in 
a good warm Bed, they will flouriſh finely, and will 


| ver, happily ſucceed thoſe planted out in Autumn. 


Uncover the Aſparagus, ſpread ſome looſe Mould 
Wa them, and, if there be Occaſion, a little freſh 
Manure. - The, giving their Roots Strength and 
Nouriſhment at this Time, is the beſt Method to have 
the Shoots large. 

This is a very good Time alſo to plant out the 
Roots into new Beds the Buds are not yet up, and 
therefore the Ground may eaſily be I — 

an 


pw yi 
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and raked even, ſo that they will have all ende 
Advantage in ſhooting. 

The later this is done the better, provided i it can be 
4 with Safety; but the Danger is, that, deferring 
it too long, the Buds will be got near the Surface, 
and fo be hurt in the dreſſing of the Ground. So long 
as they are fafe the later the better, becauſe this dreſſ- 


ing of the Ground thoroughly deſtroys . the Weeds 


which are apt to' grow among Aſparagus, and are not 

eaſily cleared away afterwards from among the Plants. 
Let the Gardiner from time to time open the Earth 

a little Way upon one of his Beds, and he will by that 


diſcover the State of the Shoots. This is his true Di- 


rection, and by this he will be able to hit the Time 


of dreſſing the Beds exactly, ſo as to give the Encou- 


ragement of new and fine Earth to the Plants juſt 
when it is wanted, and of deſtroy ing the Weeds di- 
rectly before the rifing of the Plants. 55 

For thoſe who would make new Plantations of 
Aſparagus at this Seaſon, the Method of doing it in 
the natural Earth is this. Let the Ground be dug in 
Trenches, and ſome good, rich, and welt-rotted Dung 
laid in the Bottom of every Trench. 

When the whole Piece is thus E and is le- 
velled, let the Plantation be 

Ten Inches Diſtance is to be alloimd between the 


Plants, and there ſhould be four Lines of Plants in 


each Bed. Between the Beds there ſhould be left Al- 


leys of two Feet. - 


When all is thus done the Gardider 4 is to wait the 


Courſe of Nature; but as it will be ſome time before 


he receive any Benefit from this Plantation, he may 
ſow ſome ſhallow-rooting Crop in the mean time upon 
the Ground. This is making the moſt of it, and not 
at all hurting the Crop of Aſparagus. For this Pur- 
poſe nothing is more proper than Onions, they will 
thrive very finely upon this well-dreſſed Ground, and 
far from hurting it with reſpect to the : Aſparagus, be. 
will rather improve it. 7 

| c 
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It muſt be conſidered, that the Roots of the Aſpa- 
$ run deep, the Onion-roots on the contrary quite 
ſuperficially. The Conſequence is, that ' the Onion 
takes none of the Neuriſhment that is for the Aſpara- 
gus, and there is a farther Advantage. 

To explain this to the Gardiner we muſt refer him 
to the Practice of the Huſbandman, whoſe Employ- 
ment is of the ſame Kind with his, only his Garden is 
of a larger Extent. 
The Hufbandman, when his Land is too poor for 
a rich Crop, ſowes it with Lentils or Vetches, that 
is Chich-peaſe. Theſe Roots are ſo ſhallow that they 
do not exhauſt that Nouriſhment which is to feed a 
ſucceeding Crop, not reaching: that Part of the Soil 
which will be turned up by the next plowing ; and | in 
the mean time they mellow the Ground. 

This is the Advantagethe Earth receives in Fieldsfrom 

a ſlight rooting Crop which covers it without exhauſting 
it, and the ſame will happen at any time in a Garden 
from the ſame Practice; it is therefore we have here 
explained it ſo largely, that the Gardiner may under- 
ſtand the Advantage not only of a Crop of Onions on 
a new- made Aſparagus-bed, but of a Crop of any 
| flight rooted Plant upon one that lies ops”. 

Let the Gardiner this Month keep up a Succeſſion 
of young Salletting, by ſowing freſh Parcels once a 
Week upon warm Boders. 

This Month alſo let him ſow Cabbages and "a 
for a Winter Crop, and let him ſow ſome Celeri for 
early blanching. | 

Cauliflowers may be ſown at the End of this Month 
on a declining Bed. 

And it is a very proper Time to ſow Chardoons, 
akich, being tranſplanted toward the End of April, 
will ſoon get into fine Order. 

Artichoaks muſt now be dreſſed, and let this be 
done with Care; let the Gardiner remember he is to 

have only three or four Suckers on every ſtrong Root; 


the ceſt he ſhould flip off carefully for — 
an 
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and he may thus make up the Defects in his old 
Plantations. - | 

| Let the Cucumber and. Melon-beds be refreſhed. 
with good hot Dung; and this is the Time to ſow 
for a fine Crop. | 
At this Time let ſome Lettuce bo tranſplanted 1 
Cabbaging, and ſome into dry and warm Borders to 
ſtand for Seed. 

In this Month let the Gardiner remember to ſow 
Lettuces, Beets, Fennel, Chervil, Spinage, Din 
Burnet, and Sorrel. _ 

At this Time alſo ſome Endive ſhould be fawn: 4 
this is a particular Seaſon for that Plant, and it re- 
quires to be ſown thin. 

Thoſe who are fond of Tarragon are now to pro- 
pagate it; the Roots are to be divided, and they are 
to ſtand in the new Plantation eight Inches aſunder. 

This is a very good Seaſon for! making young Plan- 
tations of Chives. 

Toward the End of this Month you muſt ſow Pur- 
lain and Naſturtium upon Hot-beds, to plant out into 
the natural Ground with the Advantage of the firſt 

warm and ſettled Weather, _ 

If there be any thing omitted of what we have re- 
commended to be done laſt Month, let it not be de- 
ferred any longer; but let the careful Gardiner always 
remember that March is the Month for getting in his 

Crops, and that the Credit of the whole Summer will 
depend upon what he is doing now. By the End of 
this Month he ought of a Certainty to have his whole 
Crop in the Ground. | 

Let him all this Month continue ſowing Radiſhes, 
that he may have Crop after Crop young and tender; 
and let him alſo ſow with all his other Crops ſome 
Cabbage Lettuces for Soups, and Cos Lettuces for 
eating as Sallad : Theſe riſe quick, and will be fit to 
take off the Ground before the other Crops are in a 
Condition either to yield any Profit or to receive any 
Hurt, therefore this is of the Nature of thoſe {light 
rooted Crops we 0 ſo ſtrongly recommended. 

Scorzonera 
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Scorzonera and Salſify are to be ſowed this Month, 
and beſt toward the latter End of i it; and at the fame. 
Time Skirrets ſhould be ſlipped.” 

The Gardiner is to continue ſowing Peaſe and 
Beans alſo, that he may have a Succeſſion of them 
during the whole Summer. Late Peaſe, when they 
are perfectly fine, are as delicate and valuable a Diſh 
as very early. 

The common and hardy fweet Herbs for the Uſe 
of the Kitchen in Broths, Soups, Stuffings, and the 
like, are now to be ſet, ſuch as Mint, Balm, Penny- 
royal, Savoury, Thyme, Sage, and Tanſy. 

If the early Hot-beds have been well — there 
will be by this Time a very promiſing Crop of Cu- 
cumbers and Melons; but the Bed muſt be very 
123 attended this rough and uncertain Month, 

r probably all will be loft; great Rains or harſh 
Froſts will deftroy all, if they be left too open to 
them. Air 1s neceſſary, and when ſo advanced as 
they are at this Seaſon, they will have it; but when 
it is full of theſe dangerous Ingredients, it muſt be 
carefully ſecluded. | 

The, great Danger is in the Night, and therefore: 
they muſt be then guarded carefully from it. We 
have obſerved that the adding ſome new Dung is a 
great and neceſfary Article at this Seaſon. 

It muſt be laid in the Allies between the Beds, and 
will vaſtly refreſh their Heat. | 

'In the Middle of every good Day the Beds . | 
| be opened that they may have the Advantage of 
the enlivening Sun; and every Night they muſt be 
covered up with Matts, for no Body knows what 
the Night may bring with it; perhaps Froſt, per- 
pbaps cold Storms of Hail, perhaps Snow, all de- 
ſtructive to theſe tender Plants raiſed by an unnatu- 
ral Heat. 6 

We adviſed the ſowing Cauliflowers laſt Month | 
upon Hot-beds; the Plants riſing from that ſowing ' 
will now! * of a Vighels to tranſplant, and the 

1 mainz 
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removing to a freſh Hot-bed will forward them ex- 
tremely; this therefore ſhould be got ready, and 
they ſhould be ſet in carefully. | by 
When they are rooted they muſt have Air, and in 
this the Gardiner muſt be very careful alſo ; for on 
either Hand there are very dangerous Extremes : If 
they be kept too cloſe covered they will be drawn up 
too tender and will come to little; and on the other 
Fand, if they are too much expoſed they will be 
deſtroyed. Hops, 3 
Parſnips and Carrots ſhould be ſown this Month 
alſo, and Onions, and alſo Burrage, Bugloſs, and 
Dill. 1 
In the ſowing many of theſe Plants, the Time is to 
be directed in ſome Degree by the Soil: In general 
a dry Soil brings them up quicker than a moiſt one, 
becauſe the dryer is the warmer. — | 
The Slips and Offsets of the Skirret, which we 
have directed to be taken off this Month, are to be 
planted at eight Inches Diſtance, in Rows a JFoot - 
aſunder, upon Beds of fine deep Earth; they will 
thus come on very well, but in general they are infe- 
rior to thoſe raiſed by ſowing. Ro 
We have directed the Gardiner to take great Care 
laſt Month of his Lettuce Plants that have ſtood the 
Winter in warm Borders; now he is to plant them out 
from thence, that they may ſtand more free and grow 
thicker . The Borders that defended them during the 
bad Weather will now draw them up too weak. 

In ſeveral of the Receipts in the preceding Months 
we have directed the Uſe of Parſley Roots, and as we 
are here pointing out the Buſineſs of the Gardiner, it 
is the proper Place to explain ourſelves reſpecting 
that Head. | | 

There is a particular Kind of Parſley, the Roots of 
which freely and naturally grow to that conſiderable 
Size the Cook expects to ſee them; and they are in 


this Kind much more tender and leſs ſticky than in the 
common Sort. 


Ne. XI. 24 This 
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This is called Dutch Parſley, and the Beginning of 
this Month is the proper Time for ſowing of it. 

For this Plant a Bed of rich and deep Earth mould 
be prepared, and made fine by good digging; then 
the Seeds are to be ſown in Drills a Foot aſunder. | 

When they have got ſome Bigneſs they are to be 
thinned, leaving them about eight Inches aſunder; 
and in this Place they are to ſtand till the Roots have 
a proper Bigneſs, and they are fit to be planted out 
for Ule. 

We ordered the ſowing of Spinach in the Month 
of January ; the Beds of it muſt now be looked to 
and thinned. 

A dry Day muſt be ek for this Purpoſe, and 
the Weeds deſtroyed and the Plants cleared to a proper 
Diſtance by hoeing. 

There is no need to be very exact in the hoeing 
the Plants at any regular Space, but in general about 
four Inches one' from another is a Diſtance at which 
Space all thrives very well. 

French Beans may be ſowed this Month in natural 
Earth. 

A warm Border muſt be choſen for this Purpoſe, 
and the Ground muſt be light and fine. 

A tolerable dry Time muſt be obſerved for the 

ſawing of them thus early, becauſe the. Wet, if much 
fall, will rot them when thus aſſiſted by the Cold. 
When they come up they muſt be defended Endwiſe | 
of the Bed, if it be expoſed to cold Winds, by a 
ſlight Reed Fence : This will-break the Force of the 
Wind in ſuch a Manner as to preſerve them, when 
they would otherwiſe have been utterly deſtroyed. 


This will give a good, natural, and * Crop of 
| French Beans. 


CHAP. 
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c Hr. Hl 
_ Of Flowers, 3 


Mn RCH is a buſy Month for the Perſon jon 
takes Pleaſure in a Flower Garden. 


The two Seaſons of tranſplanting are Autumn and 
Spring ; and this, for moſt of the hardy Plants, | iS we 
proper Spring Month. 

With Reſpect to the Autumn Plantation, hy re- 
quires his Care at this Time to forward it for the 

Summer. 

The Earth in the Borders where they ſtand has been 

ſoddening during the Winter, therefore it ſhould now 

be ſtirred and broken up; but this muſt be done 
with the utmoſt Care and Circumſpection, becauſe 
the Buds are now forward, and to hurt them would 
be breaking in upon the Pleaſure of the Summer. 

The Maſter's Hand is fitteſt for this Buſineſs, and a 
it ſhould be done with a ſmall Trowel. | 
When the Earth is thus broken, and the Weeds are 
deſtroyed, the Surface ſhould be laid even with a wide 
and ſhort-toothed Rake, and with a very careful 
Hand; they will then be in a Condition for the 
Flowers to ſhoot with the utmoſt Perfection. 

This Care being taken of the Autumn Plantation, 
let that of the Spring be begun. 

In general all fibroſe- —.— Flowers may be 
planted at this Time, ſuch as Lychnis, Sweet-Wil- 
liams, Pinks, and Carnations, 1 Golden- Rods, 
Campanulas, French Honeyſuckle, Columbines, and 

_ Hepaticas. 

In general the Flowers planted out in Autumn ſuc- 
ceed better than thoſe of the Spring Plantation, and 
that for this plain Reaſon, that they have had' the 
whole Winter to ſtrengthen themſelves in the Ground, 
and have no Check in their Spring Shooting ; for this 


A Reaſon 


Pur 
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Reaſon they uſually flower earlier, and produce a 
much larger Quantity of Flowers. 
Ik̃)his is all that is required to be done for the larger 
Flowers; but for the tender and fine ones that now 
begin to promiſe flowering, more Care and Caution 
is neceſſary. N 

The Beds of Hyacinths, Anemonies, Ranunculus, 
and Tulips, ſhould be hooped and covered with 
Matting at Night, for there are Colds in the 
Night this, Month that will either utterly ſpoil, 
Ee the Buds ſo that they will never open beau- 
tifully. _ | 25,0 

The Hyacinths will be got to fome Height by this 
Time, and there muſt be ſome handſome flender 
Sticks provided for tying them up, otherwiſe they 
droop from the Weight of the Head of Flowers, and 
do not ſhew themſelves in half their Beauty. 

Theſe Sticks ſhould be ſhort, ſlender, and painted 
of a pale green to hide them from the Eye while 
they perform this neceſſary Office; and Care muſt 
be taken in two Reſpects in the uſing of them; 
firſt, that they do-not wound the Roots in thruſting 
down, and next that the Stalks be not cruſhed or 
injured in tying them up, which would greatly hurt 
the Flowers. 8 | | 

Thoſe who are very fond of the Anemony may 
Plant ſome of the Roots at the End of this Month, 

ut theſe ſhould be only of the common Kinds ; 
they will ſucceed very well, -and flour much later 
than thoſe planted at Autumn, ſo that there will be 
a longer Succeſſion; but fine Roots muſt not be 
uſed thus : 5 | 

The next Care the Floriſt muſt have is for his 
ſeedling Auriculas ; theſe will begin to appear at this 
Time, and he muſt give them Air, but not Sun; 
they mult be expoſed to the Freſhneſs of the Seafon 
in a ſhady Place, for they will be ſo tender at the 


firſt Appearance that an Hour's Sun-ſhine would 


The 
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The Pots of Auriculas muſt alſo be ſheltered, and 
carefully watered. 
As to other Flowers preſerved in Pots, the Earth 
ſhould now be ſtirred about them, and all dead Leaves 
and other Foulneſs cleared away. 
Toward the End of the Month the Seeds of the 
hardy Flowers ſhould be ſown in a Bed of choice 
Earth ; ſuch as ſweet Peaſe, Adonis, Poppy, Candy+ 


tuft, Oriental Mallows, and the like. 


And finally, the Ground ſhould row be broken 
and dug up in the Nurſery, juſt as we have directed 
in the Flower Beds, only a Spade is to be uſed in- 
ſtead of a Trowel. 
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Of Marketing and Providing. 


E ſhall here, a in the Beginning of each pre- 
| ceding Month, acquaint the careful Provider 
what is in Seaſon, and lay before her a Liſt of Articles 
out of which ſhe is to furniſh her Table. The candid 
Reader will pardon us if ſome Things occur in this 
Lift which were mentioned in the former. We chuſe 
Repetitions rather than Omiſſions, and there are many 
Dithes that continue from Month to Month for a con- 
ſiderable Time, ſome the whole Year. 

This is not a Month of the greateſt Choice, for many 
of the Winter Articles are gone out, and very few of 
the Summer ones are come in ; but we ſhall ſhew the 
careful Provider that there is at every Seaſon a Store 
not only for ſufficient Supply, but for great Variety. 


A Bill of Fare for APRII. 


IHE various Kinds from which we have directed 

a Supply for the preceding Months are till 

ready at Hand, and it ſome of them ſupply fewer, yet 
there is in others an Encreaſe that makes Amends. _ 


SW vo Ty” 
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ART. I. Butchers Meat. 


This is a conſtant and ſure Reſource. We loſe the 
Winter Fowl in Summer, and the Products of the 
Garden in general fail in Winter; but the Market is 
ſtill filled with Fleſh Meat. We have given a great 


many Methods of drefling it in its ſeveral Kinds, and 
| ſhall many more; for the Art of the Cook is no more 


confined than the Hand of Nature. 
The Ox is at all Times brought to the Slaughter, 
and affords us a long Lift of Pieces. We have re- 


commended the larger and more ſubſtantial of theſe in 


the Winter Months, but there are enough for this or 
they may be repeated. A boiled Rump is fitteſt for 


Winter, but there is no Time when a Sirloin is not in 


Seaſon, The ſeveral ſmaller boiling Pieces may alſo 
be brought in now; and though we don't adviſe 
bringing the Rump whole to Table, the Larder 
ſhould not be without it, for many nice ſmall Diſhes 
that we ſhall name depend upon it. 

Veal is very fine at this Seaſon; the Neck boiled, 


or the Knuckle with a Ham, is fit for any Table. At 


large Entertainments a Chine of Veal makes a 
Appearance, the Head is uſeful many Ways, the Fillet 
cut into Collops, and the Loin for Ragoos. 

The Leg of Lamb with Spinage is very fit at this 
Time, and other Parts of it ſtewed, forced, or ragoo'd, 


or in Pies. 


As we ſhall have from good Gardens ſome of the 
early Summer Products, we ſhall find Lamb very fit 
for them; any Part roaſted introduces French Beans 
and Cucumbers in their young and nice State better 
than larger Joints or ſtronger Meats. In a well-regu- 
lated Table theſe young Greens ſhould have young 
Meats with them. 

Hams yet are very proper with Pigeons, with Veal, 
or in. the good old Way, with Chickens ; but let 
them be ſmall and young ones. 


2. * | 
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2. Poultry. 
eren are in high Seaſon now, and there is no 
Time of the Year more 3 bor REI 4 they 
are young and delicate, and properly fatted up at this 
* any others. The Farmer's earlieſt 
Breeds of 7 5 come in now, and bring a Price that 
pays him very well for the Charge and Trouble of 


— Geeſe and Ducklings are alſo i in high Seaſon. 
Young Chickens and Aſparagus is elegant, and the 
fine (Sal Rabbits, which all the Markets afford at this 
time, anſwer in Fricaſſees nearly as well as Chickens. 

Let not the critical Reader deſpiſe us for placing Rabbits 
among the Poultry; we are informing the 36 | 
| what ſhe will find at the Poulterers. 


3. Fo. 

of the Fiſh Kind there are ſeveral in Seaſon ; to- 

ward the End of the Month Mackarel will come in, 

and young Gooſeberries will be growing to a Bigneſs 

for them. Smelts are fine this Month, and there are 
Herrings, Mullets, and ſeveral others. 

Of the Shell-fiſh Kind there are yet Oiſters, but 
they are growing out of Seaſon; this is the laſt Month 
for them till after Summer. Crabs and Lobfters are 
in very good Seaſon now, and Prawns. 

From the freſh Waters we have Carp, Tench, 
Pike, Pearch, and Gudgeons. Eels are alſo very good 
in this Month, better than in the Heat of Summer. 


4. Greens and Roots. 

Salleting is this Month in great Perfection, and 
there is Aſparagus very fine. 

There are Sprouts from Savoy ans Cabbage-plants, 
and young Shoots of Brocoli very delicate. Coleworts 
are yet good, and there is Celeri, Beet, and Endive. 

Lettuces begin to come in; the Dutch brown, and 
common Cabbage are in good Order; and there are 
fine young Cos-lettuces in the greateſt Perfection. * 

| e 


* 


. 
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The Shoots of the Hop-plant, called Hop-tops, are 
now in Perfection; and there is another Shoot not ſo 
much known in England as it ought to be, this is the 
Salſify; our Markets afford ſome of it, and it may 
always be raiſed in the Garden of the Family ; many 
prefer it to Aſparagus ; it is at leaſt equal to that, 
and has the Advantage of Variety. x | 

Some Peaſe may very well be expected this Month 


in a good Garden, and the Markets afford them. 


There are alſo French Beans raiſed on Hot-beds, and 


alſo Cucumbers, as we have mentioned already. 


As to Roots there are many; Radiſhes will now 
be in Perfection; Beet- root continues good, and there 
are Parſnips and Carrots. Theſe are not to be looked 
for in the Garden, for ſuch as have ſtood the Winter 
in the Ground have ſhot by this time, and are ſticky ; 


but thoſe kept in Sand are fine yet. There will alſo 


be young Carrots from the Autumn ſowing for that 
Purpoſe ; theſe will yield a very fair Supply of Variety 
in this Article, IP 


„„ 

The Store of Fruits preſerved through the Winter 
are now in a Manner gone, and but few of thoſe which 
Art brings forward before their proper time are yet 
come in, but there are ſome of each. _ 

Apples and Pears are the only Kinds that can be 
expected to laſt yet of the Stores of the former Year, 
and of theſe but a few Kinds; the John Apple and the 
Stone Pippin remain ſtill, as alſo the Nonpareil; there 
are three of the Ruſſets alſo which hold out yet; theſe 
are Pile's and Wheeler's, and the Golden Rufſet. 

The two beſt Pears at this time are the Bergamot 


Bugi, and the Carmelite ; the Franc-Real and Saint 


Martial keep yet, as do alſo the Lord Cheyne's Winter 
Green and Chamontelle; theſe are for eating. Par- 
kinſon's Pear and the other Warden, commonly called 
2 — Warden, hold good for baking, and the 

ardillac. | 
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Theſe are the Remains of the laſt Year ; as to the 
forward Fruits of the preſent, they are owing to ar- 
tificial Means, to forcing Frames and Dung ; but we 
have from the Hot-bed Strawberries, and from the 
Frames we have Apricots, that Kind called the Maſ- 
culine ; alſo Cherries, and ſome of the early Plumbs ; 
theſe, whether raiſed or purchaſed, come ſo dear that 
they are only for the Tables of the Great; but they 


make a very agreeable Appearance there; their No- 


velty gives them an additional Value, and they foretel 
Summer. | 


SECT. II. 


COOKERY. 


2 bly Cook is by this time, from the plain and 


exact Directions laid down in our ſeveral pre- 
ceding Numbers, prepared for the common Buſineſs 
of her Profeſſion ; and, being well grounded in that, 
ſhe will find it eaſy to do all the reſt to Satisfaction 
the will be able to ſhew that an Engliſh Girl, properly 
inſtructed at firſt, can equal the beſt French Gentleman 
in every thing but Expence. It is only in the being 
better taught at firſt, fron theſe Foreigners excel our 
own People ; let them have the ſame Advantages, 


and they may defy them. Ir is this we have endea- 


voured to give them in the preſent Book, and we hope 
we have hitherto ſucceeded. 


CHAF 1 
Of Roaſting. 


E have given the full Directions for this Ar- 
ticle in the common Joints, therefore the 
Engliſh Cook has the Rudiments of her Profeſſion in 
that Article. We ſhall now ſhew her the greater Ex- 
tent and Elegance. AKI. 


FI + w — “ ß“ 
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ART. I. To roaſt Veniſon the Italian Way. 
Put into a Bowl a good Quantity of ſweet Baſil cut 
ſmall, with ſome Sprigs of Thyme, ſweet Marjoramz 
and Winter Savoury ; cut in ſome Chibols, and ſhred 
ſome Parſley fine; ſprinkle in ſome Pepper and Salt, 
and pour upon all this two Quarts of Vinegar. 

Let theſe ſtand all Night, next Morning add half 
an Ounce of Mace, ten Cloves, two Nutmegs broke 
ſmall, and a Pinch of Saffron, ten Bay Leaves, and 
a couple of chopt Onions ; ſtir all up well together. 
Cut ſome large and thick Pieces of Fat Bacon for 
larding, lard the Haunch of Veniſon well with them, 
ſtrew it over with ſome ſweet Herbs and Spices, the 
ſame that are put in the Vinegar ; and laſt of all with 
a little Pepper. Lay it in a long deep Pan, pour the 
Vinegar and Ingredients upon it, turn it once in twelve 
Hours, and let it lie thus three Days, then ſpit it, 


_ roaſt it carefully, and baſte it with the Pickle. 


Send up with it ſome rich Gravy, with a good deal 
of Pepper and a little Vinegar in it. | | 
This is a famous Diſh with the Foreigners, but a 
plain Haunch is preferable. It makes a Variety how- 
ever, and as there are Palates it will pleaſe, *tis fit the 
Cook know how to do it; ſhe muſt be able to dreſs 
Things not only the beſt Way, but the Way they will 
be liked beſt. | 


AT urkey with Oifters the French Way. 


Pick and draw the Turkey, cut the Liver to Pieces, 
and ſet it over the Fire in a Stewpan with twenty 
Oiſters in their Liquor, ſome Pepper and Salt, a cou- 
ple of Bay Leaves, and two Blades of Mace; add a 
Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, and ten or a dozen 
ſmall Muſhrooms. Set this over a very moderate 


Fire, ſhake it once and cover it, then ſinge the Tur- 
key, and as ſoon as this is done take off the Stewpan, 


draw all the Ingredients together with a Spoon ; it 
they have been well heated thro? it is enough; ſtuff the 
5 Rr 2 Turkey | 
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2 with the whole Parcel, and then carefully 
_ + Ba 

7 Cover it with broad thin Slices of Bacon, put a 
buttered Paper over theſe, and lay it down to a good 
Fire, but at a proper Diſtance. 

While the Turkey is roaſting ſet on a Stewpan with 
half a Pint of Eſſence of Ham; throw a Pint of Oiſters 
into ſome boiling Water, this will blanch them, 
take them out, take off the Beards, throw them into 
the Eſſence of Ham, and add a little Juice of Lemon 
to give it a Tartneſs. Take Care this be hot when 
the Turkey is enough, and when that is laid in the 
Diſh pour this over it and ſend it up hot. 


3. A Quarter of Pig Lamb Faſhion. : 
The former are roaſt Diſhes of ſome Expence, this 
and the following are more generally uſeful. 

Let the hind Quarter of a large Pig be cut Lamb 
Faſhion, ſkin it, and ſtrew it over with ſhred Parſley, 
lay it down at a Diſtance, and by Degrees bring it 
nearer the Fire, ſo as to brown it up thoroughly at laſt. 

Have ſome Mint Sauce made of very young Mint, 
chopped with Sugar and Vinegar, to ſerve up with 
it; and juſt as it is going to Table ſqueeze over it a 
very little Juice of a fine Seville Orange 

It makes a very pleaſant Diſh, and the Company 
are often confounded what to make of it; but they 
many Times take it for Lamb, and thoſe who think 

--:otherwiſe ſay it is like Houſe Lamb, but better. It is 
2 Diſh always approved. 


4. A Fowl Pheaſant Faſhion. 
Chuſe a fine large grown Fowl, keep the Head on, 
and truſs it as a Pheaſant, lard it with thin Slips of 
Bacon, and roaſt it carefully at a Diſtance firſt, and 
afterwards near. Send it up with the ſame Sauce that 
is is uſed for Pheaſants, which we have named before, 
and many People will be deceived : Thoſe that are 
not will be very well pleaſed with it, for a Fowl no 
ag Way eats ſo Well. JF 
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If there be one Pheaſant roaſted plain, and. a Fawl 


thus larded Pheaſant-faſhion, ſent up in a Diſh to- 


_ gether, the Gravy mixing and going with them, 
few will know the Difference. J have ſeen in ſuch 


a Caſe the Fowl preferred to the Pheaſant by. all the 
CO" 
5. Teal with Olives. 


Pick and draw the Teal, cut the Livers to Pieces 
mix with them ſome ſweet Herbs picked from the 
Stalks, an Onion cut fine, ſome Pepper and Salt, 
half a Blade of Mace, half a dozen Muſhrooms, and 
a good Piece of Bacon; all theſe Ingredients are to 
be minced fine together, and the Bodies of the Teal 
ſtuffed with them; then they are to be laid down to 
roaſt, covered with broad thin Slices of Bacon, and 
with buttered Paper over them. 

While the Teal are roaſting, the Sauce is to be 
made thus : 
Chuſe ſome large fine Olives, chit the fleſhy 
Part from the Stones, and put it into ſome Veal 
Gravy. 


Set on a Stewpan with a quarter of a Pint of Eſſence 


of Ham; when it is hot put in the Veal Gravy and 


the Olives ; let them once boil up. 
When the Teal are enough lay them in a Diſh, and 
pour this rich and elegant Sauce over them. | 


6. A Green Gooſe with Cheſnuts. 


Draw and pick a well-grawn Green Gooſe, ſinge 
it carefully, and lay it ready on the Dreſſer. While 
the Gooſe is preparing let there be ſome Cheſnuts 


laid to roaſt in the Einbers or among the Cinders; 
wen they are ſo done that the hard Skin will ſepa- 


rate, take that off, and lay them in again; when they 
are well heated through again, ſkin them a ſecond 


Time to make them perfectly clean. 


Then cut to Pieces the Liver of the Gooſe, with 

2 good Slice of fat Bacon, cut alſo very ſmall, a dozen 

In, and four or five Morells; flice two 
be 
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Truffles, and add ſome ſweet Herbs, Pepper, Salt, 
and a Blade of Mace beaten to Pieces; put all theſe 
into a Stewpan with a Piece of Butter, cover them 
up, ſet them on a moderate Fire, and let them be 
well heated through. „ 4 
Put this into the Body of the Goc&, and put along 
in this three good Sauſages pricked all over; when 
the Stuffing is all in lay the Gooſe down to roaſt. 
While the Gooſe is roaſting put ſome more Cheſ- 
nuts to do in the Cinders, and when they are tho- 
roughly done, and well peeled, ſet on a Stewpan 
with ſome Beef Gravy ; let the Cheſnuts be bruiſed 
in a Mortar and put into the Gravy, and ſtewed till 
they are perfectly ſoft. When the Gooſe is enough 
lay it in a Diſh, and pour the Sauce over it. Some 
make the Sauce richer, but this is better. | 


CHAP, It 
/ Boiling. 


AS we have led the Cook in the Article of roaſt- 
£ A. ing from the plaineſt to ſome of the moſt ele- 
pant Hines repared by that Kind of Cookery, we 
ſhall do the ſame in Reſpect to boiling in the follow- 
ing Chapters. | ONES 
ART. I. Salmon boiled in Wine. 

Chuſe a fine prime Piece of freſh Salmon when in 
the higheſt Seaſon, ſcale it, waſh it carefully, and 
day it ready; cut ſome Slices of Bacon, Fat and Lean 
together, cut a Pound of Veal thin, and a Pound and 
half of Beef; ſtrew in ſome Peppet and Salt over 
| theſe, and put them into a deep Stewpan, put the 
Salmon upon them, and pour in as much Water as 
will juſt cover, it, and no more; ſet it over a gentle 
Fire, and let it ſcimmer till the Salmon is near 

One. | | * 


Then 
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Then drain away all the Water pretty cloſe, pour 


in two Quarts of ſtrong white Wine, and put in at 
the ſame Time an Onion cut to Pieces, and ſome 


Thyme and ſweet Marjoram ſtripped from the 
Stalks; let it ſtew gently again, and while this is 
doing cut a Sweetbread into thin Slices, cut it again 
croſſwiſe, and ſet it to ſtew in a Saucepan with ſome 
rich Veal Gravy; when it is done enough add a 
quarter of a Pint of Eſſence of Ham; take up the 
Salmon, lay it in a Diſh, and pour the Sauce over it. 
Serve it up very hot. | 


2. Boiled Soals the Dutch Way. 


Chuſe a Pair of large Soals, gut them, and take 
off the Skin, then waſh them very clean in cold 
Spring Water. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome Water and a little 
Salt, when it boils put in the Soals, and let them 
boil a few Minutes. 

Set on a ſmall Stewpan with ſome chopped Parſley 
in a little Water, let it ſtand till the Water is almoſt 
all conſumed, then duſt in ſome Flour, and put in a 
good Piece of Butter; ſhake this together till all is 

well mixed, and then lay the Soals, carefully drained, 
upon a Diſh, and pour this Sauce over them. 

This is a very plain Way of dreſſing Soals, but 

they have the full fine Flavour; and to thoſe who are 
fond of the real Taſte of the Fiſh, this is preferable 
to any other Way. 
. Boiled Soals with white Vine. 
| Chuſe three Pair of middling Soals, ſcale them, 
gut them, and waſh them clean in cold Spring 
Water; when taken out of that lay them on a Diſh, 
and pour half a Pint of white Wine over them ; turn 
them once or twice in it, then pour it wax. 

Cut off the Heads, Tails, and Fins of the Soals 
thus cleaned and ſeaſoned with the Wine, and ſet 
them ready. Set on a Stewpan with a little rich Fiſh 


Broth, put in an Onion cut to Pieces, A Bundle' of 
| ſweet 
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ſweet Herbs, ſome Pepper, Salt, and a Blade of 
Mace ; when this boils up put in the Soals, and with 
them half a Lemon cut into Slices, Peel and all; ler 
them be well heated, then take out the ſweet Herbs, 
and pour in a Pint of ſtrong white Wine; at the ſame 
Time put in a Lump of Butter rolled in Flour ; let 
all boil up together to mix well, and finiſh the doing 
of the Soals. 

While this is doing, mix in a . half a pint 
of Veal Gravy, and a quarter of a Pint of Eſſence 


of Ham; take up the Soals, and pour this over 
them. 


4. To beil French Beans. 


French Beans being juſt coming into Seaſon, we 
ſhall lay down the Method of dreſſing them: Nothing 
is eaſier; but as we had not Occaſion to mention them 
in the preceding Months among the plain and common 
Receipts, that nothing may be wanting we ſhall give 
the Method here. 

Cur off the Stalk End, and, beginning at the other, 
ſtring them carefully. The Strings are very tender at 
this early Seaſon, and for that Reaſon ſome may 
think there is no great need of Care in this Article, 
for if they break, and a Part be left on, tis, as they 
think, no great Matter; but the good Cook will 
chink juſt otherwiſe ; the Strings are as hard in Pro- 
portion to the Beans now as they are in the Seaſon 
when they are larger: The Beans never are ſo delicate 
as now, and nothing is ſo proper as to ſend them up 
accordingly ; a careful Hand muſt therefore be em- 
ployed, and they muit be made Arm free from 

the Strings, Stalks, and Tips. 
Let a Bowl of Spring Water and a little Baſket Salt 
diflolved i in it ſtand at your Elbow, and as the Beans 
are cleaned and ſtringed throw them in. 
When all are done fer on a ſmall Stewpan for boil- 
ing of them, and put ſome Salt into the Water; ſee 
the Pan and the Water be perfectly clean, let the Fire 


be 
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be clear, and when the Water boils put in the Beans; 


when they have boiled a little while take one out and 


taſte it; as ſoon as they are tender throw them into a 
Cullander, and in the mean Time melt ſome Butter 
very thick and fine; lay the Beans on a Plate in a 
little Heap, higheſt in the Middle, and ſend up the 
Butter in a Sauce boat. 

This is the French Way, for they ſend up the 


Beans whole, which is much the beſt Method when 


they are thus young, and being whole they better * 
ſerve their delicate green Colour. | 

When a little more grown they muſt be cut a-croſs 
in two after ſtringing; and for common Tables, 


when older, they are to be ſplit firſt, and cut a- cross 


afterwards ; but thoſe who are nice never have them 
at ſuch a Growth as to require ſplitting. 


5656. Boiled ſalt Cod the Italian Way. 

Chuſe a fine Piece, and lay it to ſoak in a great 
deal of Water; when it is ſoaked, clean it tho- 
roughly, and ſet it on in a large Steu pan, with a 
great deal of very clean Water; let i it boil up once 


or twice, then ſet it off. 


Set on another Stewpan with a good: Piece of But- 


ter, put to this a Handful of young Onions cut very 


ſmall, a good Handful of Parſley cut ſmall, two 
Cloves of Garlick ſhred, and ſome Thyme and Sweet 
Marjoram Leaves picked clean from the Stalks ; when 
theſe are warm together, take out the Cod from the 
Water in the other Stewpan and lay it into this upon 
theſe Ingredients ; z ſqueeze a large Seville Orange 
Orange over it, duſt on a little Pepper, and pour 
in half a Gill of ſweet and fine Oil; ſet all over the 
Fire, ſtir it frequently about, turn it two or three 
Times, and taſte it to find whether it be well reliſhed, 
if not, add more Pepper or more Orange Juice; then 
diſh it up hot, and ſend up with it Gravy, with Ef- 
ſence of Ham for thoſe who chuſe it. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Broiling. 


N this, as in the foregoing Chapters, we ſhall lead. 
the Cook, who underſtands the Rudiments of her 

Profeſſion, to ſome very elegant Diſhes, moſt of them. 

at a very moderate Expence, therefore generally uſeful. 


ART. I. n Eeb. 


Chuſe Eels of a moderate Size, thoſe of about three 
quarters of a Pound Weight are fitteſt for this Pur- 
poſe ; take off the Skin, cut them into Pieces as long 
as one's Finger, and with a ſharp-pointed Knife cut 
Slaſhes in them length-ways in ſeveral Places. 

Set on a Saucepan with ſome Butter to melt in the 
uſual Way, when it is melted ſtrew in ſome Pepper 
and Salt, ſome Leaves of Thyme, and Pot Marjoram 
ſtripped clean from the Stalks, an Onion cut to Pieces, 
and ſome Parſley ; ſhake theſe well together, and then 
put in the Pieces of Eel ; ſhake them about a Minute 
or two over the Fire, then take them off, and pour 
all into a Baſon. | 
Rub a Quantity of Crumb of Bread to fine Powder 
between two Cloths, ſet a Gridiron high over a very 
clear Fire, lay theſe Crumbs upon a Dreſſer, take out 
the Eel Piece by Piece, and roll them in the Bread till 
well covered with it; then lay them on and broil them 
to a fine criſp brown, 

While the Eels are dreſſing ſet on ſome Veal Gravy 
in a ſmall Saucepan, and add to it ſome Chives cut very 
fine, ſome Parſley ſhred fine, and ſome Capers, with 
the Fleſh of half a dozen Olives ; ſhake them about 
for ſome Minutes that all may be well heated together, 


and then take off the Eels; pour this Sauce into a Diſh, 
and lay the Eels in it. 


2, To 


2. To broil Salmon. 


Chuſe ſome fine freſh Salmon cut into proper Pieces, 
and wipe them clean and dry; melt ſome Butter ve 


rich, with a little Flour and a ſprinkling of Baſket Salt; 
put the Pieces of Salmon into this, and roll them 


about that they may be very well covered with it all 


over; then lay them on a clean Gridiron, and broil 
| them over a ſlack Fire. 


While the Salmon is broiling let the Sauce be made 
for it thus. 

Waſh a couple of Anchovies and take out the 
Bones, cut them into ſmall Pieces, and cut a Leek 
into three or four long Pieces; ſet on a Saucepan with 
ſome Butter and a Duſt of Flour, put in theſe Ingre- 


dients, and alſo ſome Capers cut ſmall, ſome Pepper, 


Salt, and a little Nutmeg; add a little warm Water, 


and two Spoonfuls of Vinegar ; melt the Butter, and 


ſhake all together. 

When the Salmon is done on one Side turn it on the 
other, and when it is enough take it off; then take 
the Leek out of the Sauce, and pour the reſt into the 
Diſh; add a little Orange- juice, then lay in the 
broiled Pieces of Salmon in a regular Manner. 


CHAP. I. 
07 Frying. 


W E have ſhewn the common Uſe of fla in 
Steaks and the like, but we ſhall now Jay be- 
fore the Cook ſeveral other Articles, in which that 


Sort of Cookery may be employed in a much more 
elegant Manner, 


ART. I. Fried Eels. 


Skin and gut the Eels, and then take out the Bone; 
the larger Eels are, for frying in this Way, the better, 
" nl 2 When 
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When they are thus cleaned and prepared, cut them in 
Pieces as long as a Finger. 

Put into a Soup Diſh a Quart of Vinegar, ftrew in 
ſome Pepper and Salt, put in five Bay Leaves cut 
into two or three Pieces; add two Onions cut in Pieces, 
and ſome Juice of Lemon. Lay the Eels, boned and 
and cut ta Pieces, in this Pickle for three Hours, turn- 
ing them carefully ſeveral Times. 


Take them out, drudge them well with Flour, ſet 


on a Stewpan with clarified Butter, and fry them 
brown. Fry ſome Parſley and ſerve it up with them 
dry. Some chuſe Gravy Sauce to them. 


2. Fried Salt Fiſb. 


Chuſe a fine Piece of ſalt Cod, water it well, and 
when it is perfectly freſh cut it into Slices, Set on a 
Pan with ſome clarified Butter, dry the ſalt Fa care- 
fully, then drudge it with Flour, and when it is well 
covered in every Part put it into the Pan of Butter, 

fry it brown, and ſend it up hot with fried Parſley. 


Any other Sauce may be ſent up with it, according to 


the Pleaſure of the Miſtreſs. 


3. Fried Muſbrooms. 


Pick and ſkin a Quantity of Muſhrooms of a mid- 
dling Growth, when very ſmall] and round they are 
called Butrons, and when full grown and ſpread they 
are called Flaps. Neither of theſe are fit, but ſuch as 
are of the Breadth of a Crown-piece or ſomewhat 
more, and are neither flat nor round, but hollow. 


Theſe are the proper Muſhrooms for frying, and they 


make a Diſh whereof many are very fond. Theſe are 


to be cleaned and prepared by fkinning, and when in 
this Order they are to be put into a Saucepan with a 


a little Veal Gravy and a few Corns of whole Pepper; 


ſet them on the Fire and ſhake them abour a little. 


All that is meant by this is to deaden their Stiffneſs, 


and to give them a little Reliſh. When they fall, pour 
them into a Cullander and let the Gravy drain off, 
but 
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but ſave it, for it is better than it was before for any 
Uſe; the Muſhrooms have given it as much Taſte as 
they "have taken from it at leaſt. 

When the Muſhrooms are drained pour chem e out 
upon a Cloth; ſprinkle them over with Pepper and 
Salt, then drudge a very ſmall Quantity of Flour over 
them, and fry them in Butter till they are enough. 
Send them up with fried Parſley, and ſend up ſome 
rich Beef Gravy in a Sauce-boat for ſuch as like it. 


4. Fried Morels. 


Set ſome Mutton Gravy over the Fire in a Sauce- 
pan, clean ſome freſh Morels perfectly, and cut them 
into thick Slices and throw them into the Gravy with 

a Blade of Mace and four or five whole Cloves ; let 
them boil up once, then ſtrain off the Liquor, pour 
out the Morels on a Cloth and drudge them with 
Flour. Save the Gravy, ſet on a Stewpan with Butter, 
fry the Morels after well drudging them with Flour, 

and ſerve them up with the Gravy thickened, by Way 
of Sauce. 

The Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve we have here 
ſaid freſh Morels. This Method will nor do for ſuch 
as are ſold dry. We have explained the Nature of the 
Morel in our firſt Month, to which we refer. 


5. Fried Beet-Root. 


Chuſe ſome large and fine Beet-roots, and ſend them 
in a Pan to an Oven to be baked, or they may in 
London be bought ready baked at the French Sallad 
Shops and Cellars. 

Peel the Roots when baked, and cut them into lon; 
Slices: They muſt not be cut croſſwiſe, but ſplit down 
into Pieces of half an Inch thick; each good Root 1 into 
three or four Slices. 

When theſe Slices are cut, make a rich Batter for 
* them thus. 

2 Break half a dozen Eggs, take all the Volks and 

N three of the Whites, beat theſe up, grate in ſome Nut- 
f,. meg, ſprinkle in a little Pepper and Salt; add four 
1 | Cloves | 


a 
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Eloves bruiſed to Powder ; beat all up, then put in a 
Quarter of a Pint of Cream, and the ſame Quantity 
of Mountain Wine. When all theſe are well mixed, 
bring in as much fine Flour as will make them into 
Batter, and then throw in the Slices of Beet. 

Shred ſome Parſley very fine, rub ſome Bread to 
Crumb, and mix theſe and a little Flour. 

When the Slices of Beet are well covered with the 
Batter, take them out, drudge them over with this 
Mixture, and fry them in Butter; ſerve them up hot, 
and ſqueeze over them ſome Juice of Seville Orange 
Juſt as they go up. 


. 
Of Baking. 


E ſhall add two to the former Articles of 
this Kind in the preſent Number ; one very 
elegant, and the other, though but coarſe in Nam 


yet, when well done, an excellent Diſh, and el 
by many. 


ART. I. Baked Ox Cheek. 


Clean an Ox Cheek perfectly well, and put it into 
a coarſe ſtrong earthen Pan that will hold it, with 
ſome Room for other Ingredients : Stick two large 
Onions with Cloves, a dozen in each Onion, put 
theſe into the Pan; then put a large Bundle of ſweet 
Herbs, two Carrots cut in long Slices, four Blades 
of Mace, ſome Pepper and Salt, a Handful of Cham- 
pignons, or wild Muſhrooms, and two Quarts of 
Porter; ſhake all theſe well together, and then pour 
in as much Water as will cover ll u 

Butter well a couple of Sheets of Cartouch Paper, 
1 tie them faſt over the Pan, one after the other, 
Let it be thoroughly well done. 
When it comes home pour a good Quantity of 

the Gravy into a Saucepan, add to it a Gill of red 


Port 
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Port Wine, and a large Piece of Butter rolled in 
Flour. | 
Thicken this up, and then take out the Head, lay 


it in a very large Diſh, and pour this excellent Gravy 
over it. It is very rich and fine. 


| 2. Baked Muſhrooms. 
Lay at the Bottom of a ſmall China Tart-pan a 


couple of Slices of very fine fat Bacon, ſprinkle over 


this ſome ſhred Parſley, and ſtrew on a little Pepper; 
then lay in a good Quantity of middle-ſized Muſh- 
rooms, ſuch as we directed to be uſed for frying 
let them be well picked and ſkinned ; ſprinkle among 
theſe ſome Pepper and Salt ; lay here and there among 
them a few Shalots, then lay over them two or three 
more Slices of Bacon cut very thin, and ſtrew upon 
this a Blade of Mace bruiſed to Powder, and a little 
Pepper. | . 
Tie a Piece of double Cartouch Paper over the 
Pan, buttered between the Doublings, and thus ſend 


it to the Oven. It will come home à rich and 
fine Diſh, 


CHAP, VL 
Of Sauces. 


E have laid down the Rudiments of Cookery, 

and we now come to the Practice of the Art 

in its full Perfection: The Cook knows already how 
to make the ordinary Sauces, ſhe will here ſee how ſhe 
is to anſwer the Demand at the moſt elegant Tables, 

and that without the great Expence which muſt 
be when made according to the Sauce Receipts in the 
uſual Books of Cookery. It is in this Article the 
French excel us principally : The Cooks of that Na- 
tion have beggared many great Families, but we pro- 
poſe in this Book to introduce all the Elegance of their 
Diſhes at a moderate Price. | 


ART. 
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ART. I. Ham Sauce. 


When a Ham is pretty well eaten down, ſo that it 
cannot appear again at Table, nor any handſome 
Slices be cut from it, pick all the Meat clear from 
the Bone, beat this well with a Rolling-pin that it 
may be broke in every Part; put -this Maſh into a 
Saucepan, and pour in about three Spoontuls of any 
common Gravy. 7 
Set it over a ſmall Fire, cover it, and ſtir it abou 
till it ſticks to the Bottom of the Saucepan; then 
drudge in a little Flour, and keep ſtirring it about 
for ſome Time, for it will more and more ſtick to 
the Bottom. | 7 Se 
After ſome Time pour in half a Pint of Beef Gravy, 
and at the ſame Time add a ſmall Bundle of ſweet 
Herbs and ſome Pepper ; cover it up, and let it ſtew 
over a gentle Fire: When it is thoroughly done ſtrain 
off the Gravy. 

This is an excellent Sauce for Veal, Capons, or 
common Fowls, and may be ſeaſoned higher at 
Pleaſure. | 

5 2. Orange Sauce for Ducks. 


Put into a Saucepan a quarter of a Pint of Veal 
Gravy and half a Gill of Port Wine, ſet it over the 
Fire, and let it once boil up; then ſqueeze in the 
Juice of two Seville Oranges and one Lemon; ſet it 
on again to be hot, duſt in a little Pepper, and then 
pour it hot into the Diſh. | 
It is fit for Wild Duck, Teal, Widgeon, and all 
the Water Fowl of the wild Kind whatſoever. 


3. Green Sauce for Lamb. 


Cut a Handful of young green Wheat, put it into 
a Marble Mortar, with a jmall Cruſt of Bread, pound 
them thoroughly together, and add a little Pepper 
and Salt; put in aſter this a Spoonful of Vinegar and 
four Spoonfuls of Veal Gravy; grind all together, 
and then ſtrain the Liquor through a Sieve, and ſend 
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up in a Sauce - boat. Nothing gives ſo fine a green 
as young Wheat. : | 


i 4. Woodcock Saure. 
When the Woodcocks are roaſted take out the 
Guts and the Livers, bruiſe them with a Spoon to a 
Maſh, and ſprinkle on them a little Pepper and 
Salt; add two Spoonfuls of red Port, and a ſmall 


Piece of Butter rolled in Flour; boil all up to- 


gether. 


The Way of ſending 2 is to pour it hot into 


a Diſh, and cut up the oodcocks 1 in it, ſo ſending 
them to Table: g 


5. Sbalot Sauce. 


Set on ſome Veal Gravy in a ſmall Saucepan, peel 
ſome Shalots, and cut them very fine and ſmall, 
ſtrew Pepper and Salt upon them, and ſpread them 
over the Bottom of the Diſn; when the Gravy is 
hot pour it upon them, and immediately after lay in 
the Meat. | 

This is very good with roaſt Mutton, and many 
are fond 'of it with roaſted Fowls; Chickens, or 
Capons.. 


6. Rich Caper Sauce. 


Drain ſome Capers from their Liquot and cut chem 
ſmall ; put into a ſmall Saucepan ſome Eſſence of 
Ham, ſprinkle in a little Pepper, and let it boil up; 
then put in the Capers ; let it boil up again two or 
three Times, then ſerve it up hot. 

Our Way is to mix Capers with melted Butter; 
but whoever has orice taſted the French Caper Sauce 
_ have no Reliſh for the greaſy Kind in common 

E. 

To ſave the Expence of Eſſence of * our com- 
mon Ham Sauce will do. 


7. Onion Sauce, the French Way. 


Set on a Saucepan with half a Pint of Veal Gravy, 


cut to Pieces three good Oriions, mineing them ver 
Ne, XI. ; 1 b 
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fine, ſtrew a little Pepper and Salt over them, and 
then put them into the Gravy; let them ſcimmer 
ently till the Onions begin to be tender, and then 
rain off the clear Gravy. 


8. Sweet Sauce. 


Bruiſe a good Stick of Cinnamon, ſet it over the 
Fire in a Saucepan with juſt as much Water as will 
cover it, boil it up two or three Times, then put in 
a couple of Spoonfuls' of the fineſt Sugar beaten to 
Powder, and a quarter of a Pint of white Wine, 
break in two Bay Leaves, boil all up together, and 
then ſtrain it through a Sieve, and ſend it up hot in 
a Sauce-boat. It ſerves many Things. 


9. Gooſberry Sauce for Mackarel. 


Melt a little Butter in a Saucepan, add a Duſt of 
Flour, brown it, and then throw in ſome Chives 
minced very fine. 

When theſe have been heated together add ſome 
Fiſh Gravy, and throw in ſome oy Salt and a little 
Pepper. 

Boil this up, and then put in two or three Sprigs 
of young Fennel, and ſome ſmall picked Gooſberties 
keep it ſcimmering till the Goolberries are tender, and 
then ſerve it up together. 

We ſee in this, as in Caper 8 a great Diffe- 
rence between the French Method and the Engliſh, 
but the French is greatly preferable: We learnt ours 
of the Dutch, who butter every Thing. 


10. Sauce Robert. 


Cut ſome large Onions into Dice, or ſmall ſquare 
Pieces, but not fo ſmall as by mincing, cut ſome fat 
Bacon in the ſame Manner, and put both together 
into a Saucepan, ſet them over the Fire, and yp 
them continually ſtirring about. 

When they begin to be brown pour off the F at, 
and pour in ſome rich Veal Gravy, add a little 

Pepper and Salt, and let them boil gently 3 
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till the Onions are tender ; then put in a little Muſ- 
tard and ſome Vinegar, and ſerve it up hot. 

This is excellent with roaft Pork, and it eats very 
well with a roaſt Gooſe, and many other Things, | 


8 HA . 
Of Culliſſes. 


HES E are a particular Article of the French 
Cookery, which we have not named in the pre- 
ceding Months, becauſe Victuals may be dreſſed 
in a plain Way very well without them; but they 
are eſſential to Made Diſhes, and will be found 
very uſeful on many other Occaſions; they are 
Things that ſhould be kept in the Houſe ready for 
different Purpoſes. 
If any of the Sauces deſcribed in the laſt Chapter 


are too thin, a little Cullis of the proper Sort thickens - 


them up; and in general it is an Addition to any of 
them to add Cullis, more or leſs, according to their 
Conſiſtence. 

They are uſeful in the ſame Way in all Raggoos 
and in Soups, and as there are many Kinds of theſe, 


there are in the ſame Manner Culliſſes of the ſame 


Variety and Sorts for them. 


This being ſufficient to explain the Nature of Cul- | 
lifes in general, and their Ule, we ſhall proceed to 


give the ſeveral Kinds; and it will be the more pro- 


per to introduce them here, becauſe in the next Chap- 
ter we ſhall treat of ſome of the rich Soups, in which 


theſe are very proper Ingredients, as we as in the 
ſucceeding Made Diſhes. 


ART. I. Cullis for Fleſh Soups. 


Chuſe a ſmall Piece of fine Sirloin of Beef, about 
five Pounds will be ſufficient, cut off all the Fat, and 
then roaſt the Meat very brown. | ; 
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While this is roaſting grate ſome Cruſts of Bread 

a coarſe Powder. 

When the Meat is done put it hot from the Spit 
into a large Marble Martar, add the grated Bread 

and beat all together to a Maſh; when it is beat well 
to Pieces pour in a little ſtrong ] Beef Gravy, and work 
it well together, then put it into a Saucepan, add a 
little more Gravy, and toſs it in, ſeaſoning it with 
Salt and Pepper, and with ſome Slices of Lemon, 
Peel and all; let it boil together two or three Mi- 


nutes, and then paſs it through 2 coarſe Hair Sieve, 
and! ſet it by for Uſe. 


2. Brown Cu lis for Sauces. 


Cut three Pounds of a Fillet of Veal into thin 
Slices, cut out in the ſame Manner three quarters of 
a Pound of the lean Part of a Gammon of Bacon; 
warm a Stewpan, and cover the Bottom of it with 
this Mixture of Veal and Bacon; cut into Slices ſome 
Carrots, Parſnips, and Onions, throw theſe careleſsly 
over the Meat, cover up the Stewpan, and ſet it 
on a very ſlow Fire. 

When it begins to ſtiek to the Pan, and is well 
browned, add ſome fat Bacon cut very ſmall, and 
drudge on a very little Flour. 

This done let it ſtand a little longer, and then pour 
in ſome Veal Gravy, let it boil up, then put in ſorae 
dried Muſhrooms, ſome TruMes, and ſome Morels, 
ſome ſhred Parſley, half a dozen Cloves, and a whole 
Leek; when it has ſcimmered a quarter of an Hour 
ut in ſome Cruſts of Bread, and when it has ſtood 
Tome Time ſtrain it off. | 
While this is doing let a full. grown Fowl be 
| Toaſted, and when well browned put it hot into a 
Marble Mortar with ſome grated Cruſts of Bread, 
.and then pound it to Maſh; pour in the ſtrained 
Liquor, and, when all is well mixed, put it into a 


Saucepan RE boil it up; then ſtrain it through a 
Sieve for Uſe: 
3. A 
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| half a dozen Cloves, ſome Muſhrooms and Truffles, 


| 3. A Turkey Cullis.. 25 4 
Lay down a large Turkey, roaſt it til it be 


5 enough, and take Care it be thoroughly brown, then 
put it into a Marble Mortar, and pound it to Pieces; 


throw in ſome broken Cruſts of Bread, and ſome 
Pieces of fat Bacon cut ſmall; when all theſe are re- 
duced to a Maſh, pour in ſome Gravy of Veal; heat 


it well again. 


Shred ſome ſweet Baſil and ſome Parſley very fine, 
cut ſome Muſhrooms very ſmall, and mince fome 
Chives ; throw theſe into the Mortar alſo, and mix 


all well together; then put it all into a deep Stewpan, 


cover it, and ſet it over a Stove for a few Minutes; 


after this take off the Cover, and turn it two or 
three Times as it heats; then pour in a Quart of 
Veal Grayy, mix all well together, pour it into a 
_ coarſe Hair Sieve, and ſtrain it off for Uſe. 


4. Fiſh Cullis. 


Chuſe a large Pike for this Purpoſe, gut it, and 4 
lay it whole upon a Gridiron, turn it at Times, and 


when it is well done take it off, pull off the Skin, and 
ſeparate the Fleſh from the Bones. 


Boil half a dozen Eggs hard, take out the Yolks, 


and put them by in Readineſs. 


 Blanch a Handful of Almonds. When Things are 
thus ready put the Almonds into a Marble Mortar, 
and beat them to a Paſte; then add the Yolks of the 
Eggs, mix theſe well together, and then add the 
Fiſh; beat all up to a Maſh, 

Cut into thin Slices half a dozen Onions, a couple 


of Parſnips, and three Carrots, ſet on a Stewpan 


with theſe Roots and ſome Butter, turn them from 
Time to Time till they are brown, and then pour in 


2 little Pea Broth to moiſten it; when this has boiled 
up ſome Time ſtrain it off into another Stewpan, and 


ut in a whole Leek, ſome Parſley and ſweet Baſil, 


and 
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and a Handful of Crumbs of Bread; let this ſcimmer 
together a quarter of an Hour, and then mix in the 
Fiſh out- of the Mortar; let it continue ſcimmerin 
ſome Time longer; it muſt not boil up, for that 
would make it brown; and when it is enough ſtrain 
it through a coarſe Hair Sieve. #2. hw 

It ſerves to thicken up all Made Diſhes and Soups 
of Fiſh for Lent. | as. 


5 5. Cullis of Roots. 2% 
Cut into ſmall Pieces a good Quantity of Roots 


of Parſley, and the ſame Quantity of Carrots, Par- 


ſnips, and Onions; toſs them up a little in a Stew- 
pan, when they are hot put them into a Marble Mor- 
tar, and pound them thoroughly till they are a Pap: 
While theſe are pounding cut off the Cruſt of two 
French Rolls, and ſet the Crumb to ſoak in ſome rich 
Fiſh Broth ; blanch twenty Almonds, and put theſe 


and the ſoaked Crumb of Bread into the Mortar to 


the Roots; when all is well bruiſed and mixed to- 
gether by good beating, boil it all in a Saucepan with 


a little Fiſh Broth, and then ſtrain it through a Sieve 


as the other Culliſſes, and ſeaſon it well with Pepper 
and Salt. | 


This ſerves excellently for all Soups and Made 


. Diſhes without Meat; it is very uſeful in Lent, and 


nothing is more handy. | f 
' * Theſe Culliſſes are a Sort of Eſſence of the Ingredi- 
ents, or they anſwer to what Chemiſts and Apothecaries 


call Extracts of Medicines; they contain all the 
'Virtues of the Ingredients in a ſmall Compaſs, and 


are ready for mixing up with any Thing : They are 


not expenſive nor very troubleſome. The French 


make them expenſive by adding Partridges and other 
Birds of that Kind to their Meat Culliſſes, and Carp 
and ſuch other Fiſh to their Fiſh Cullifſes ; bur theſe 
we have named anſwer the Purpoſe full as well, without 


that great Expence. 


When 
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Cullis to give the Soup the more Flavour, and fo 
of other Kinds; but excepting for theſe Uſes, for 


which we ſhall ſeldom want them, the ſeveral Sorts : 
may be made perfectly good "OR to theſe | 


Directions. 


6. Cullis of 0 ray. „b. 


Chuſe a good Parcel of the largeſt Cray-fiſh, waſh 
them in ſeveral Waters, and then boil them; when 
they are enough throw them into a Sieve to drain, 
pick the F Ich from the Shells, and lay that in one 
Diſh and the Shells upon another. 

Blanch a dozen and half of Almonds, beat them 


to a Paſte in a Marble Mortar, and then put in the 


Shells of the Cray-fiſh; pound theſe well together. 
While they are pounding together cut an Onion 


into thin Slices, cut to Pieces in the ſame Manner 


three Carrots and two large Parſnips, ſet on a Stew- 
pan with a little Butter, throw in theſe Roots, and 
tols them up till they begin to be brown, then pi 
on them ſome Fiſh Broth, and ſeaſon with Pepper 
and Salr; put in half a dozen Cloves bruiſed, and 
ſome Leaves of ſweet Baſil: This is an Herb the 
French are very fond of, and we are not ſo well 
acquainted with, but it gives an excellent F layour 
to any Thing. 

Let this ſcimmer together, then add a whole Leek, 
ſome Truffles, a Handful of Muſhrooms, ſome Cruſty, 
of Bread, and ſome ſhred Parſley ; keep 

the Fire a quarter of an Hour, ſcimmering all the 
Time, but not boiling up; when it has been thus 
long hot put in the powdered Almonds and Cray-fiſh 
Shells, and then boil it up heartily; after it has 


boiled ſome Time ſtrain it through a Steve, and 
keep it for Uſe. 
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When a Partridge Soup is made, as is common 
with them, and as we ſhall ſhew how hereafter, then 
it will be very proper to add a Partridge to the 
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uw  ' The Fleſh of the Cray-fiſhes ſerves for many other 
= — Purpoſes, as we ſhall ſnew in the ſucceeding Chapters. 
In. this Caſe the Ligaments and Skins that remain' 
about the Shells give the Cullis a ſufficient. Strength 
and Flavour. This Cullis has all the Advantage of 
pdhoſe made only of Roots, and this rich Flavour from 
I | fd, 

1 

| 


the Cray-fiſh beſide. : 
Having in this Place given D for the mak-" 
ing of ſo many Sorts of Cullifſes, we may now proceed 
to the finer and more elegant Kinds of Soups, in 
Which they are needful Additions ; but we ſhall en- 
deavour to reduce the Expence of many of theſe, ſo as 
to bring them within the Reach of a moderate F amily, 
at the fame time preſerving all that is valuable in their 
Taſte or Qualities. This is one of the chief Things 
we ſhall endeavour throughout the preſent Work, and 
we ſhall deliver nothing in it on this, or any other | 
Head, but what the Miſtreſs and the Cook may 
equally depend upon; nothing being ſet down but 
what have been frequently done for my Company, and 
ww the PE * from the n, of my own. 
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ART. CP Soup de San. 


JU Y a dozen Pounds of Beef, a fine Knuckle of 
Veal, and a large Fowl; ſet on the Beef in a Pot 
8 5 as much Water as will cover it, and a couple of 
Quarts over; ſeaſon it with Pepper, Salt, Spices, 

and a few ſweet Herbs, boil it heartily, and when the 
© Meat is very tender and the Broth is very ſtrong, take 
it off the Fire. | 

Pur'into another Pot the Knuckle of Veal and the 
Fowl, ſtrain off the Broth from the Beef into this 
AO and fet it t on to boil again, adding one "hol 
Whole; 
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whole; and two'or three Blades of Mace; boil this 


well, and the Liquor will be of the Strength of a Jelly 
with the rich Flavour of the Meat in it- When it 


is thus rich put in a large Slice of Bacon ſtuck with a 
dozen Cloves, boil it up five Minutes longer, and then 


fet it off the Fire. This is the Broth for Soup de 
Sante. 


The next Thing to be made is the Gravy which i is 
to be done thus. "Cut into thin Slices a quarter of a 


Found of Bacon, lay it at the Bottom of a Stewpan, 
and put a Piece of Butter into it. Over this lay five 
Pounds of Veal cut into thin Slices, ſet this over a 
clear Fire, and let it ſtand a conſiderable Time to co- 


lour. When it cracks put in ſome of the Fat taken 
from the hot Broth, and ſtir it very little. Cut to 


Slices a couple of Carrots, three Turnips, and one 
large Onion; throw theſe in, and with them ſome 
| Parſley ſhred, ſome Thyme Leaves ſtripped from the 
Stalks, ſome whole Pepper, and a few freſh Muſh- 
rooms. Let all thi be fried well together, and when 
it is of a good Colour put it all into the Pot of Broth 
which has been ſtrained off from the Veal and Fowl: 


A little of this Broth muſt left to keep the Veal and 


Fowl white, and to ſoften the Bread for the Soup. 
When all is thus far ready cut to Pieces ſome En- 
dive and Dutch Lettuce, and with them ſome Chervil 


and Celeri, when they are ſmall, put them into 4 © 


Saucepan, and pour ſome of the Soup upon them, 


ſtew them down with this, and then put in the Bread 


thus. Cur off the Cruſts of two French Rolls, boil 
them up in three Pints of Gravy, and ſtrain it thro? 
a Sieve; put this to the Herbs that are ſtewing z 


when this has boiled up with the Herbs pour all to- 


gether into the Pot with the reſt, and let it boil 4 
quarter of an Hour together, ſkimming. off the Fat 
at Times. The Soup is now finiſhed,” and will be 
exceeding fine, and it is to be ſerved up thus. 


Lay in the Bottom of a large Diſh ſome French 5 


Bread in Slices, or the Cruſts of Rolls dried well be- 
. Ne. XII. Uu -..- fan 
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fore the Fire; either of theſe may be uſed according 
to Fancy, but whichever it is, it muſt be ſoaked well 
in ſome of the Broth left for that Purpoſe in the firſt 
Pot; and if it be the Cruſts, they muſt be boiled up in 

it to make them tender. | 

Theſe being laid in the Difh the Fowl is to be taken 
out of the Pot and laid in the Middle upon them, and 
the Herbs all about them, and then pour in the Soup. 
Garniſh it with boiled Celeri and Carrot. 

This is an exceeding rich and fine Soup the Quan- 
tity we have named is fit for the largeſt Table, and if 
in a ſmall Family it will ſerve many Times, and will 
be every Time better and better. 

The Receipt is long, but it is worth the Cook's 
while to underſtand it well ; for when ſhe does, ſhe 
will have the whole Art of making Soups, every 
thing being in a manner * in this capital and 
general Article. 


2. Mile Soup. . 


Set on two Quarts of new Milk in a Stewpan, and 
put into it two Sticks of Cinnamon, a couple of Bay- 


leaves, and a little Baſket Salt; add ſome Sugar ac- 


cording to your Taſte, but don't let it be too much, 
for if this Soup be too ſweet it is ſpoiled. 
Blanch half a Pound of ſweet Almonds, and while 
the Milk is heating beat them up to a Paſte in a Marble 
Mortar, mix with them by Degrees a little Milk as 
they are beating, and by Degrees introduce more ; 
| bruiſe and ſqueeze an unripe Lemon over the Almonds 
that the Zeſt, or fine high Flavour of the Pee!, may 
get in among the Almonds ; z then ſtrain all this thro' 
a Sieve, and mix it with the Milk that is heatin 
the Stewpan ; ſtir all together well, and let it war oo 
Cur ſome thin Slices of French Bread, and dry them 
before the Fire; then ſoak them a little i in the - Milk, 2 
and lay them in the Bottom of a Soup-diſh, pour in 
the Soup, and garniſh it with ſome broken Biſcuits ; 
it is very rich and nouriſhing. 
| 2. Hop- 
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3. Hop-top Soup. 
Cut a good Quantity of Hop- -tops which are now 
in their greateſt Perfection, and tie them up in ſmall. 
Bunches, twenty or thirty Tops in a Bunch, lay them 
in Spring Water for an Hour, ſhake them well, and 
lay them by; ſet on a ſmall Pot, pour into it three 
Quarts of thin Peaſe-ſoup deſcribed in our preceding 
Numbers, put in the Hop- tops, boil them well, then 
add four Spoonfuls of Juice of Onions, and ſome Pep- 
per and Salt ; boil the whole up again, and when it 
is enough ſer it off, ſoak ſome Cruſts in the Broth, 
and lay them in the Bottom of the Soup-Diſh ; pour 
in the Soup, and garniſh the Diſh with the Hop- 

tops cut an Inch long. 

This is the plain Hop- top Soup, and it is very good. 
The French often pour in ſome Cray: fiſn Cullis, and 
this gives it a great Richneſs, and quites alters its 
Nature. This is to be poured in hot when the Soup 


is in the Diſh, 
4. Onion Soup with Vinegar. 

Chuſe a dozen large and ſound Onions, peel them, 
cut them in Slices, and put them into a Stewpan with 
a little Butter; ſtew theſe together till they are brown, 
then duſt in ſome Flour, ſhake them about a little, 
and pour in a ſmall Quantity of Peaſe-ſoup ſeaſon 
this well with Salt and Pepper, and let it boil half an 
Hour ; pour in more Soup till there be enough for 
the Diſn, and then add ſome Vinegar to the Palate; 
chere ſhould be enough to be taſted plainly, but not to 
make it very ſour. 

Suak ſome Cruſts in Peaſe- ſoup, lay them in the 
Bottom of the Diſh, and then pour in the whole : 
Quantity of the Soup. 

5. Savoy Soup. 

Chuſe five large Savoys, and cut each into four 
Quarters, boil them a little in Water, and ſtrain the 
Water off; when they are ſo cool that they can be 


handled, ſqueeze them dry of the Water. 
Uu 2 
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Put them into a Saucepan, and pour in as much 
Beef Gravy as will cover them; ſet the Saucepan 
on a moderate Fire, put on the Lid, and let them 
ſte w two Hours. 

Set on a Saucepan with a quarter of a Pound of 
Butter, duſt in ſome F lour, and ſtir it about till it is 
brown; then peel and mince a couple of Onions, put 
them into the Butter, and ſtir it well about again; 
when theſe are pretty well done pour in a Quart of 
Veal Gravy, mix all well together, ſoak ſome Cruſts 
in the Gravy where the Savoys are ſtewed, and lay it 
in the Bottom of the Diſh, take out the Savoys, and 
lay them in the Diſn at ſmall Diſtances one from 
another, and pour in the Gravy and Onions, and ſerve 
it up | 
This 1s Savoy Soup plain, and a very rich and 


fine Diſh it is; but there are Ways of making it 
richer. 


6. Savoy Soup with a Duck. 


The Savoys are to be boiled in Water, and then 
ſtewed in Gravy firſt, as in the laſt Receipt, and the 
Gravy 1s to be prepared with Butter and Onions in the 
ſame Manner : When all this is-in Readineſs a Duck 
is to be truſſed for boiling, and when ſo prepared it 
is to be fried brown all over, then it is to be put to 
ſtew in the Beef Gravy with the Savoys, and when 
all is done it is to. be laid in the Middle of the Diſh 
with the Savoys round it. 

In the ſame Manner the French ſometimes ſerve 
up a Pigeon in the Savoy Soup, ſtuffing the Breaſt 
with Force- Meat. 


7. Muſcle Soup. 


Set on a Parcel of Muſcles in a Saucepan to ſtew 
in their own Liquor; when they are half done take 
them up, reſerve a dozen or two that lie handſomeſt 
in the Shell for Garniſh, taking off the empty Shell, 
and leaving the Muſcle in the other. 


Pick 


/ 
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Pick out all the reſt, and put them into a Stewpan 
with a little of their own Liquor, add to them ſome 
Parſley ſhred fine, ſome Chibols minced ſmall, and 
half a dozen whole Cloves ; put in with theſe a Piece 
of Butter, and let all ſtew well together. 

When the Muſcles are well done pour in ſome Fiſh 
Cullis deſcribed in its Place, and about a third Part 
of the Quantity of Cray-fiſh Cullis ; let the whole be 
as much as will ſuit the Size of the Diſh ; make all hot 
together, and in the mean Time ſoak ſome Cruſts in 
Fiſh Broth; lay theſe in the Bottom of the Diſh, pour 
in the Soup with the Muſcles in it, and garniſh with 
the Muſcles in their Shells ſaved for that Purpoſe and 
kept hot. | 


CHAP. IX. 
of Gravies. 
ART. I. Beef Gravy with Muſbrooms. 


"NHUSE a dozen and half of very large Flaps, 
A that is the biggeſt full-opened Muſhrooms that 
can be got, cut out the Stalks, peel off the Skin, 
ſcrape away the Gills, and then ſtrew them over with 
Pepper and a little Salt; cut ſome thick Beef Steaks 
from a good Part of the Beef where there is little Fat; 
the Leg of Mutton Piece is very proper for this Pur- 
poſe; let there be five or ſix Pounds of theſe Steaks, 
and let them be an Inch thick. | | 
Beat theſe well, and ſeaſon them moderately with 
Pepper and Salt. | 
Set on a large Stewpan, lay in the Bottom of it 
half a dozen Slices of fat Bacon, ſo as to cover the 
Bottom, upon theſe lay four or five of the Muſhrooms, 
then lay in ſome of the Beef Steaks, upon theſe lay the 
reſt of the Muſhrooms, and the reſt of the Beef Steaks 
over them; then cut to Pieces four Onions, and ſcat- 
| | ter 


& 
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ter them among the Beef, cut alſo four Carrots to 


Pieces and throw them in; cover up the Stewpan, 


and ſet it over a gentle Fire; let all ſtew together for 
ſome Time, and watch how the Gravy comes ; when 
there is a good deal ſet it on a better Fire, and let it 
boil away till the Meat is nearly dry, it will then 
begin to ſtick to the Pan ; uncover it, ſtir all about, 
and put the Carrots and other Roots undermoſt that 
they may get 'brown ; when they are browned, but 
not burnt, pour in ſome good Broth, or common 
Gravy, made of a Leg of Beef, as before directed; 
then boil all up together with a whole Leek, ſome 
Parſley, and half a dozen Cloves; boil it well, and 
then ſtrain it off through a Sieve for Uſe. 62 
It is an exceeding rich Gravy for Soups and Made 


- Diſhes, far exceeding the moſt coſtly Gravies of the 


French, into which they put Partridges and Wood- . 
cocks ; the Muſhroom with the Beef is richer. 


CHAP. X. 
Of Made Diſhes. 
W ſhall here deliver Rules for making the | 


moſt elegant as well as the moſt excellent 
Made Diſhes, and ſhall endeavour to compriſe the 
moſt pompous within a moderate Expence. There 
will be a Difference between thoſe for ſmaller and 
thoſe for larger Families, but we ſhall moderate the 
Charge greatly even in the moſt pompous, and at the 
ſame Time deſcribe them as they have been ſerved 


up to the Satisfaction of the greateſt Judges in fine 


eating : Knowledge will go farther than Expence in 


all theſe Matters. 


ART. I. An Olio the French Way. 

Cut into thick Steaks five Pounds of the Leg of 
Mutton Piece of Beef, put this into a deep Stewpan, 
add to it five Pounds of ſome ordinary Part of "= 

| an 
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and a Leg of Mutton of ſix or ſeven Pounds; this 
laſt muſt be ſkinned, and the Fat taken away ; cover 
up the Stewpan, and ſet it over a Stove with a mode- 
rate Fire, let it ſtand till the Gravy is come, then 
briſk up the Fire a little, and keep it on till the Meat 
begins to ſtick to the Pan, but do not let it ſtand 
longer, for it is not to be browned over much; when 
it is beginning to ſtick pour in a little Beef Gravy, 
and ſtir it about. | 

When the Gravy is well mixed and coloured put. 
all into a Pot, ſet it on the Fire covered up, and put 
in more Gravy to fill the Pot near full; then cut to 
Pieces a dozen Carrots, nine Parſnips, eight good 
Onions, and half a dozen Turnips; put all theſe into 
the Pot, and add to them a Bunch of Leeks, a 
Bundle of Celeri, and a Handful of the ſweet Migno- 
nette, an Herb common in France, and now kept in 
ſome of our Gardens; let all theſe boil well together, 
then put in a Fowl, a Turkey, and a Brace of 
Pigeons; add two Pounds of Ham cut in thick Slices, 
and keep all this boiling well, often ſkimming it 
when the leaſt Foulneſs riſes. | 

While theſe are boiling together take four French 
Rolls well baked and raſped, pare the Cruſt carefully 
off, and put it into a Stewpan with a little of the 
Olio Liquor; when they are ſoft put them into an 
Olio Pot, or they may be ſent up in a Tureen, or in a 
very deep Soup-Diſh, pour on the Broth, and let 
there be among it a little of the Celeri, and ſome 
ſmall Pieces of the Roots of all the Kinds, and add 
ſome choice Pieces of the other Ingredients, and the 
Pigeons entire. | 


This is the plain French Olio, and it is a very fine 
Diſh. 

They often make it richer, by boiling a Brace of 
Partridges in the Gravy, and putting a Brace more 


roaſted for that Purpoſe in the Diſh ; but it is excel- 
lent without theſe, 


2. A 
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| 2. A Spaniſb Olio. : 
The Olioes were an Invention of the Spaniards; 
and their Receipts, though particular in ſome Things, 
are much richer and better than the French; or thoſe 
of any other Nation ; this which follows is the prin- 
cipal and fineſt of all. | | 
Cut out ſome Griſtle from a Briſket of Beef, and 
ſome Griſtle from a Breaſt of Veal and from a Breaſt 
of Mutton, cut to Pieces ſome Sheeps Rumps, and 
cut theſe Griſtles alſo-into Pieces of the Bignels of a 
Finger. 
ut five Pounds of Beef into Steaks, put theſe and 
the Griftles into a Pot, and pour upon them a good 
Quantity of ſtrong Beef Broth, put in with them a 
Bunch of Leeks, and a large Bunch of Celeri picked 
very clean. | 
Let this ſtew till the Rumps and Griſtles are tender, 
and then put in two Pigeons, a Brace of Partridges, 
two Pair of Hogs Feet and Ears, the Knuckle End of 
a Ham, and half a fine white Cabbage ; put in ſome 
Pepper and Salt, a Bunch of ſweet Baſil, a couple of 
Onions, and ſome Cloves ; cover all this with ſome 
freſh Beef Steaks cut thick, and over that lay two 
Pounds of freſh Veal cut alſo into Steaks, pour in a 
little freſh Broth upon theſe, and leave them to ſtew 
upon a gentle Fire; let the whole ſtand ſtewing till 
all the Liquor is evaporated, and the Ingredients 
begin to ſtick to the Bottom, then put in ſome more 
Broth. : 1 
While this is doing let ſome large Peaſe that have 
been ſoaked four and twenty Hours in Water be ſet 
on to boil in a Saucepan, with ſome Beef Gravy. 
The Spaniards uſe a particular Sort of Peaſe they 
call Garavances; they are large, and not unlike our 
grey Peaſe; but, if theſe are not to be had, any large 
Pea will do. 5 | 
Let theſe be boiled till very tender in the Gravy, 
and let them be ready when the Olio is. The ok 
| — Brot 
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Broth that is put in muſt boil a quarter of an Hour 
with the Ingredients, and then all is done. Seaſon 

it to the Palate with Pepper and Salt, and ſet the 
Diſh ready : This ſhould be a very large and deep 
Soup-Diſh, or elſe a Pot made for that Purpoſe. 

Firſt take out the ſeveral Ingredients one by one, 
and lay them handſomely in the Diſh, fo that they 
may ſet off one another; the Griſtles and the Roots 
muſt be diſpoſed in different Parts among the others: 
When every Thing is well diſpoſed pour over them 
the Peaſe and their Gravy, and then pour in a proper 
Quantity of the L.iquor, but not too much. Remem- 
ber it is not a Soup, but an Olio, the Things are to 
be eaten in Preference of the Liquor. 

For ſuch as like more of the Liquor ſend up 
ſeveral Baſons of it covered, with a Piece of Bread 
nicely toaſted on the Cover. This is the true Spa- 
niſh Olio. | 


3. A Shoulder of Mutton in Epigram. 


Ly down a good large Shoulder of Mutton to 
roaſt, | 
While it is roaſting mix together ſome Crumbs of 
Bread and Leaves of Thyme and Sweet Marjoram 
ſtripped from the Stalks, ſome Lemon Peel ſhred 
very ſmall, ſome ſhred Parſley, and Pepper and Salt, 
with a little grated Nutmeg. | | 
Let theſe lie ready on a Plate, and have a clear 
Fire and a Gridiron heated alſo in Readineſs. | 
When the Mutton is nearly enough raiſe the Skin 
all over, of the Thickneſs of a Crown Piece, looſen it 
periectly every where without breaking it, and then. 
cut off the Shank Bone ſo as to take the whole Skin 
with it. Fa 
Seaſon this thick Skin very thoroughly with the 
Bread Crumbs and Spices mixed for that Purpoſe, 
and lay it on the Gridiron at a good Diſtance from 
the Fire; ſtrew more of the Crumbs and Spices upon 


it as it is on, and do the ſarne when it is turned 
Ne. XII. * obſerve 
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obſerve that it is to be thoroughly done, and at the 
* laſt is to be finely browned. 1 
While this is doing cut all the Meat off the Shoulder 
into thin Pieces as for a fine Haſh, and fave all the 
Gravy; put this cut Meat into a Saucepan, and put 
in all its own Gravy, and a Cup full of ſtrong Gravy 
beſide; put in with it half an Onion, ſome Pepper 
and Salt, ſome grated Nutmeg, and a Bundle of 
ſweet Herbs; let all this ſtew together ſome Time, 
but don't let it boil ; when this is done tolerably 
take out the ſweet Herbs, and put in ſome pickled 
Cucumbers cut ſmall, and ſome Muſhrooms and 
Truffles; laſt of all add half a Glaſs of red Wine, 
and duſt in a very little Flour ; let it ſtew ſome Mi- 
nutes, and the while let the broiled Part be carefully 
Cone; when all is ready let the Haſh be laid in a 
Piſh, and the broiled Part over it. 4 
This is a very pretty Diſh, with a very particular 
Name; but it is very well liked, if not very well 
underſtood. | 


4. A Leg of Mutton a la Haut-Gout. 


Chuſe a fine large Leg of Mutton of ten Pounds, 
or more, hang it up in a cool airy Place as long as it 
will keep, and after the five or ſix firſt Days examine 
it from Time to Time that it be not ſpoiled ; it will 
in tolerable Weather keep ten Days, ſometimes a 
Fortnight. | 
When it is in the Condition of a Haunch of Veniſon 
for roaſting take it down, and ſtick it all over with 
Cloves of Garlick, then 'rub it well with Pepper and 
Salt, and roaſt it. | 
When it is near enough ſet on a Saucepan with 
ſome Gravy, when it is hot break in a Stick of Cin- 
namon, add to this a Glaſs of red Wine, and ſend it 
up with the Mutton, 
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5. A Fricaſſee of Neats Tongues. 


Boil a couple of Neats Tongues till they are per- 
fectly tender, then peel them, cut them into thin 
Slices, and fry them in freſh Butter; when they are 
done enough put them into another Stewpan with 
ſome rich Veal Gravy, put in with them a Bundle 
of ſweet Herbs and an Onion, two Blades of Mace, 
and ſome Salt and Pepper ; let theſe ſtew together a 
quarter of an Hour, then take out the Tongues, ſtrain 
the Gravy, and put both into the Stewpan again. 
Break a couple of Eggs, and beat up the Volks 

with a Glaſs of white Wine; grate in a little Nutmeg, 


roll a Piece of Butter in Flour, and put this with 


the Eggs into the Stewpan; ſhake all about for five 
Minutes, and then ſend it up. 1 


6. A Leg ef Mutton with Oiſters. 


Cut very fine half a Pound of Mutton Suet, mix 
with it ſome Salt, ſome Pepper, a little grated Nut- 
meg, and the Volks of four Eggs boiled hard for that 
Purpoſe. | 


When this is ready ſtick a Leg of Mutton with 


Cloves, ſtuff it with this Mixture, and lay it down 
to roaſt. | . | 

When the Mutton is half done cut off ſome ſmall 
Pieces from the under Side of the fleſhy End, and put 
theſe into a ſmall Saucepan ; put with them a Pint of 
Oiſters, let all the Liquor of the Oiſters be put in 
with them, and let there be added two Blades of 
Mace, a little Bay Salt, and half a Pint of boiling 
Water. - : 

Stew theſe well till a good Part of the Liquor is 
waſted, and then take them off; when the Meat is 
enough take it up, then put a Piece of Butter rolled 
in Flour into the Saucepan, ſhake all well together, 
and pour it over the Mutton; ſend it up hot, and it 
is a very excellent Way of eating Mutton. 
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1 5 7. A Raggooof Lamb. 
Cut off the Knuckle of a fore Quarter of Lamb, 
then lard the reſt very well with Bacon, grate a little 
Nutmeg over it, ſqueeze on this the Juice of half a 
' Seville Orange, and ſet it on in a Stewpan with a 

little Butter, and fry it to a fine brown. 

When this is done take it out of that Stewpan and 
put it into one that is deeper, add to it three Pints of 
Veal Gravy, four Blades of Mace, four Cloves, a 
Spoonful of whole Pepper, ſome Shreds of Lemon 
Peel, and a ſmall Bundle of ſweet Herbs; cover 
this up, ſer it on a pretty briſk Fire, and let it boil 
and ſtew moderately half an Hour. 

Then pour off the Gravy, and keep the Lamb in 
the Pot hot. 

As the Gravy cools ſkim off the Fat from its 
Top. - 

Fake half a Pint of large Oiſters without their Li- 
quor, flour them, and then fry them in Butter; when 
they are pretty well done pour off the Butter, and 
then pour in the Gravy to the Oiſters; put in at the 
ſame Time an Anchovy boned and cut to Pieces, and 
a Glaſs of red Port Wine; let this boil till a good 
deal of the Liquor is waſted, then throw in ſome 
freſh Muſhrooms picked and cleaned, put in alfo 
ſome pickled ones, and a Spoonful of the Liquor, 
and add the Juice of half a Lemon; when all this 
is ready take out the Lamb which has been all the 
while kept hot, lay it handſomely in a Diſh, and 
pour the Sauce over it, then garniſh it with Lemon. 


8. Pillaw of Veal. 


Lay down a Neck of Veal, and half roaſt it; when 
it is thus far done take 1t off the Spit, cut it into five 
or ſix Pieces, and ſeaſon it with Pepper and Salt, and 
a little Nutmeg. +: 

Set on a Stewpan with the Bottom buttered, put in 
a Quart of rich Broth and a Pound of Rice, _ "wp 

ades 
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Blades of Mace, a Nutmeg. broke in a Mortar into 
four or five Pieces, ſome Pepper, and ſome Salt; 
ſet this on a flow Fire, and let it ſtew till the whole is 
thick and the Rice tender ; when this is near done 
break eight Eggs, beatup the Yolks, mix them with 
ſome of the Stew, and then add them to the whole. 

Butter the Bottom and Sides of a ſmall deep Soup- 
Diſh, lay in a good Quantity of the prepared Rice 
at the Bottom, upon this lay the Pieces of Veal one 


upon another in a little Heap, then pour in the reſt. 


of the Rice, beat up the Yolks of three more Eggs, 
and cover the whole with them. | | 

In this Condition ſend it to be baked, and let it 
remain in a moderate Oven half an Hour; when it 


comes home have half a Pint of rich Veal Gravy. 


1 2 hot, open the Pillaw at the Top, and pour in 
the 
cut to Pieces and quartered. 
9. Olives of Veal the French Way. 
Cut into ſmall Pieces, of about three Fingers 


Breadth and a Finger's Thickneſs, three Pounds of 
fine Veal, chop to Pieces a quarter of a Pound of 


Beef Marrow, waſh a couple of Anchovies, take 
out the Bones, and cut them to Pieces, mix this with 
the Marrow, grate over it ſome Nutmeg, break to 
Pieces the Volks of two Eggs boiled hard for that 
Purpoſe, chop to Pieces ſome freſh Muſhrooms, and 
a dozen and half of large Oiſters without the Beards, 
ſtrip ſome Thyme and Sweet Marjoram Leaves from 
the Stalks, add ſome Salt, Pepper, and beaten Mace, 
and mix all well together. 1 
Fave a Veal Caul clean and ready, and cut ſome 
thin Slices of very fat Bacon; when all this is ready 
begin to put the whole together. | 
Spread the Caul open, and lay in ſome Slices of 
Bacon nearly to cover it, then put upon this a thin 
| Covering of the Ingredients, upon this lay ſome of 
the Veal, and upon that ſome more of the Ingredients, 
then ſome Bacon again, and ſo on till all is in; then 


ravy, then ſend it up, garniſhed with Lemon 
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roll up the Caul with the whole in it, and roaſt i it; 
let the Fire be briſk, and an Hour will do it. 

When it is near enough make the Sauce thus: 

Set on ſome very good Gravy, add to it a little 
Eſſence of Ham, and thicken it with ſome Cullis. 

When the Meat is taken up cut it into thick Slices 
all together, lay them handſomely in a Diſh, and 
pour the Gravy over it hot; garniſh this with Lemon 
fliced and quartered. 


10. Sweetbreads a Io Dazphine. 


Chuſe three very large and fine Sweetbreads; this 
Number makes a very handſome Diſh. 

Roaſt a large Fowl, and cut off all the Fleſh from 
the Breaſt, cut half a Pound of Bacon, Fat and Lean 
together, in very thin Slices, and mince theſe ex- 
tremely ſmall ; when theſe are mixed together put 
them into a Marble Mortar, put in with them an An- 
chovy, waſhed, boned, and cut to Pieces; add ſome 
Lemon Peel ſhred very fine, ſome heed Parſley, and 
a little grated Nutmeg. o 
Beat all theſe well together in the Mortar, and when 
they are thoroughly mixed put in as much Yolk of | 
Eggs as will make them a good firm Paſte. 

This is the proper Force-meat for the ſtuffing of a 
Sweetbread. | 

When it is thus got ready open the three Sweet- 
breads, ſtuff thein well with it, and then faſten them 
together with fine ſmall wooden Skewers. 

Set on a Stewpan, lay in the Bottom of it ſome 
thin Slices of fat Bacon, ſtrew over them a Seaſoning 
of Salt and Pepper, with ſome bruiſed Cloves and 
Mace, and laſt of all ſcatter upon them ſome Slices of 
Onion cut into very ſmall and thin Slices; lay upon 
this Seaſoning, or rather upon the Bacon thus ſeaſoned, 
ſome very thin Slices of Veal, and upon theſe lay the 
Sweetbreads; cover the Stewpan cloſe, and ſet it 
over a low Fire ten Minutes. 


When 
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When the Stewpan is ſet on let there be a Sauce- 
pan ſet on alſo with a Quart of Broth ; this will bail 
by that Time the Sweetbreads are ready for it, and 
it muſt then be poured gently into the Pan; let 
this be covered up, and ſet over a very gentle Fire to 
ſtew for two Hours. 

Then uncover the Pan, and take out the Sweet- 
breads. | WY 1 

Strain off the Gravy, which will now be very fine, 
ſkim off the Fat, and boil it till there is not more 
than half a Pint left, 2 

When it is thus rich put in the Sweetbreads, let 
them ſtew in it five Minutes that all may be hot to- 
gether, then take them out, lay them regularly in V 
a Diſh, and pour the Gravy over them; garniſh the 
Diſh with Quarters of Lemon cut thin. 


CHAT AS 
Of Puddings. 


* . 


JIVE ſhall here, as in the former Chapters, add 
ſome Receipts for the better Sort of Puddings 
from long Experience. : Fs El 


ART. I. Lemon Pudding. | 


Chuſe a couple of large freſh and fine Lemons, 

grate down all the Peel ; grate to Powder alſo two | 

Naples Biſcuits, mix theſe together, then add to them "1 

three quarters of a Pound of treble-refined Sugar | 
powdered. | = 

Break twelve Eggs and throw away half the Whites, i 
| beat up the twelve Volks and ſix Whites, and by | 


7 Degrees mix with them a Pint of rich Cream and three 

quarters of a Pound of melted Butter. | _ 

- When theſe are well mixed together bring in the 1 
wh by Degrees, and when all is in let it be well | 
mixed, 5 f | 


1 | | Cover 
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Cover a Diſh with fine Puff-paſte Cruſt, and put 

© In the whole; ſend it to the Oven, and give Direc- 

tions that it be put in when the Heat is * 
An Hour will do it. 


2. A Sagoe Pudding. 


Pick thoroughly clean half a Pound of Sagoe, pour 
2 Quart of ſcalding Water upon it, ſtir it well, and 
then pour off the Water. Waſh it in this Manner three 
Times, and then put it into a Saucepan ; break in 
two Sticks of Cinnamon, and pour to it a Quart of 
Milk; boil theſe together till it is all thick, but this 
muſt be done with great Care, for if it be not ſtirred 
continually it will burn. When it is thick enough 
- ftir in half a Pound of Butter. 

Ihen break nine Eggs, take all the Yolks and five 
of the Whites, beat them up with a Glaſs of Moun- 
tain and a little grated Nutmeg, pour the Sagoe into 
a Pan, and mix the Eggs with it. 

Pick a quarter of a Pound of Currants, and lay them 
to plump in hot Water. Sweeten the Sagoe thus. 
mixed with the other Ingredients, then ſtir in a Glaſs 
of Roſe-water and a Glaſs of Sack, and laſt of all the 
Currants. 

Cover a Diſh with Puff-paſte, pour in the whole, 
and ſend it to be baked. It muſt have a moderate 
Oven and good Time. 


3. Millet Pudding. 

Powder half a Pound of Loaf: ſugar and ſift it, 
waſh half a Pound of Millet, and when it is clean 
and wiped dry between two Cloths, mix it with the 
Sugar; mix theſe with two Quarts of Milk, grate in 
2 whole Nutmeg, and add half a Pound of freſh 
Butter broke to Pieces; the whole to be well mixed, 
and it will then be ready for the Diſh. Let a Diſh 

be well buttered, and pour it in, ſend it to the Oven, 
| and let it be baked an Hour and a quarter in a mo- 
derate Degree of Heat, 
4 · 2 earl- 
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4. Pearl-Barley Pudding. 


Waſh a Pound of Pearl-Barley in ſeveral ſcalding 
Waters, then put it into a Pan with three Quarts of 


Milk, and add half a Pound of Lump-ſugar beat to 
Powder, and a whole grated Nutmeg ; ſend this to 


the Oven when Bread is to be baked, and let it ſtand 


the Time of the Loaves. | 
Then take it out of the Pan, beat up fix Eggs and 

mix well with it, butter a Diſh, and pour in the 

Pudding ; ſend it again to the Oven for half an Hour, 


and it will come back in excellent Order, and is a 


delicate cheap Pudding, 55 | 


3. A Batter Pudding. 5 


Break ſix Eggs, beat up all the Yolks with half the 
Whites, add to theſe a Tea Spoonful of Salt and the 


ſame Quantity of powdered Ginger, mix them well 


together, and then mix in ſix large Spoonfuls of 
Flour, and by Degrees a Quart of Milk. 

Put this up in a Bag and boil it a quarter of an 
Hour, and when it is taken up pour plain melted 
Butter over it, but let it be carefully and well melted. 


6. A Cuſtard Pudding. 


Mix together three Spoonfuls of Cream and one 
Spoonful of Flour, ſet on a Pint of Cream to boil, 
when it boils take it off, pour it into a Baſon, and 
mix the Cream and Flour well with it. 

While this is cooling break five Eggs, beat up all 


the Yolks and two of the Whites, and mix with them 


a Glaſs of Sack, a little Salt, ſome grated Nutmeg, | 


and as much powdered Sugar as will well ſweeten the 
Puddding. | | 


Butter the Inſide of a wooden Bowl. | 
When the Cream is thoroughly cold mix in theſe 

Igredients with it, and then pour all into the Bowl. 
Tie a Cloth over it, and boil it half an Hour. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Pies. 


T* HE Cook will find, under all theſe Articles, 
that there is a great Variety of Things to be 
done; and having acquainted herſelf with doing the 


plaineſt firſt, ſhe will find no Difficulty in the richeſt 
of the others. _ : 


ART. I. Lobſter Pie. 


Boil a couple of large and fine Lobſters, and while 
they are boiling-cover a. Diſh of a proper Bigneſs with 
a good Cruſt. 15 
When the Lobſters are enough break them up, ſe- 
parate the Tail, ſplit it, take out the Gut, and then 
cut each into four Pieces, Lay theſe regularly in 
the Diſh. | 

Break the Claws and pick out the Fleſh, open the 


Body, and pick every thing clean out of that; chop, 


break, and mixall thisvery well together; grateina little 
Nutmeg, ſeaſon it with Pepper and Salt, and a little 
Vinegar ; rub the Crumb of a Halfpenny Roll to 
Powder, and mix with this ; then melt half a Pound 
of Butter, and work it in. 8 | 

When all is thus done lay the whole upon the Tails 
in the Diſh and put on a Cover, ſend it to be baked 
in a ſlack Oven, and about half an Hour will be 


_ ſufficient. | 


154 


2. Salmon Pie. | 

Lobſter is an Ingredient of great Conſequence in a 

Salmon Pie, and the whole is in ſome Meaſure of the 

Nature of the laſt mentioned, but it is much richer ; 

make it thus. bet | | 

_ Firſt prepare a very good Cruſt, according to the 
Directions given under that Head in a former Number. 

| | Then 
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Then chuſe a prime Piece of freſh e can it 
perfectly, and waſh it laſt of all with a Spunge wetted 
in white Wine; put ſome Cruſt round the Diſh, but 
none at the Bottom ; only butter the Bottom of the 
Diſh, and then lay in the Salmon. After ſeaſoning it 
very well with Pepper and Salt grate a little Nutmeg: 
over it, and add two Blades of Mace bruiſed. | | 

Boil a Lobſter, take out all the Fleſh, mix that 
and the Inſide of the Body together, melt half a Pound 
of freſh Butter, and mix all the Lobſter perfectly well 
with it; then put this into the Diſh over the Salmon, 
and then put on the Lid ; ſend it to be baked, and let 
it ſtand an Hour in a moderate Oven, 


3. Salt Fiſh Pie. 


Chuſe a fine Side of ſalt Fiſh, lay it in Water all 
Night, and then boil it till it is ſomewhat tender 
take it out of the Water, and lay it on a Cloth. 

As ſoon as it is cool ſtrip off the Skin, and get the 
Fleſh from the Bones. Mince this very fine. While 
this is doing ſet on a Quart of Milk with the Crumb 
of two French Rolls, break the Bread thoroughly in. 
the Milk with a Spoon, and then mix in the ſalt Fiſh 
minced as before directed; ſtir all very well together. 

Melt a Pound of Butter and mix with this, chop 
very fine as much Parſley as will make two Spoonſuls, 

and mix this in; grate in half a Nutmeg, and add a 
little Pepper and three Tea Spoonfuls .of Muſtard. 
Mix all theſe well together, and then put them into 


a Diſh ; cover them with a good Cruſt, and bake it 
well. | 


* 


4 Soal Pie. 


Clean and {kin three good large Eels, bol chem in 
as little Water as vill ſerve for that Purpoſe, and 
when they are enough take them up, pick the Fleſh 
clean from the Bones, and throw the Bones into the 
Water again; bol them well, pepper and falt the 
Liquor, and reduce it to a quarter of a Pint; it will | 
be then very rich, and ſtrong of the Fiſh. : 

X'F 2 Miace 
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' Mince the Fleſh of the Eel while this is boiling 
away, make it very fine, and mix with it ſome. 
Lemon-peel cut very fine, ſome Pepper and Salt, a 
quarter of a Nutmeg grated, and ſome Crumbs of 
Bread. Waſh an Anchovy, take out the Bone, chop 
the Fleſh ſmall and mix with it, then melt a quarter 
of a Pound of Butter and mix with the whole. Laſt 
of all put in a Spoonful of chopped Parſley. 

When this Force-meat is made prepare your Cruſt, 
cover a Diſh well with it, and then pur in the Force- 
meat. 

Then chuſe three Pair of moderately large Soals, 
pick the Fleſh from the Bones, and lay it upon the 
Force meat. 

Strain off the rich Gravy of the Eel, and pour 
that over the whole, then put on the Lid, and ſend 


it to the Oven. It will be an excellent and rich 
Diſh. 


5. A Rabbit Pie. 


Chuſe a couple of fine Rabbits, take out the Livers, 
and fave them, clean the Rabbits perfectly, cut off 
the Heads, and the firſt Joints of the Legs, then lard 
them well with fat and fine Bacon; ſeaſon them with 
Pepper and Salt, a couple of Blades of Mace bruiſed, 
and ſome Leaves of Thyme and ſweet Marjoram 
picked from the Stalks. 

Make a good Cruſt, lay in the Rabbits cut in half, 
but firſt garniſh the Bottom with ſcrap'd Bacon when 
the Rabbits are in ſprinkle upon them a few Chives 
cut ſmall, and ſome chopped Parſley z put a Bunch 
of ſweet Herbs with them, and lay over them ſome 
thin Slices of Veal, and ſome large thin Slices of 
Bacon. * 
Put on the Top. and ſend the Pie to the Oven. 

While it is baking make Cullis purpoſely for it, in 
this Manner: 1 
Cut a Pound of Fillet of Veal into thin Slices, and 
rs with it a Piece of Gammon of Bacon; lay theſe 
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in the Bottom of a Stewpan, with ſome ſliced Onions 


and Carrots, and lay the Livers of the Rabbits over 


them. 

Cover the Stewpan, and ſet it over a Stove with a 
moderate Heat; when the Livers are ſoft take them 
out, and pound them in a Marble Mortar. 

Let the other Ingredients remain till they begin to 


ſtick to the Pan; then throw in a little melted Bacon, 


duſt in a very lirtle F lour, and pour in a ſmall Quan- 
tity of boiling Water; ſtir it about. 


Then pour in ſome good Broth, and at the ſame 
Time put in a whole Leek, a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, 


ſome Blades of Mace, and three or four beaten 
Cloves; add ſome Muſhrooms and ſome Truffles; 


and laſt of all put in ſome Cruſts of Bread; let all 


ſcimmer together, and ſo continue it half an Hour. 
Then take out the Slices of Veal, put in the 


pounded Livers, and ſtir all well about together; 


when it is well mixed ſtrain it through a Sieve, put 


it into a Saucepan, and keep it hot, but do not 
let it boil. 


When the Pie comes home open it, take out the 


Veal, and pour in the Cullis quite hot, put on the 


Lid again, and ſerve it up for a firſt Courſe. It is a 
very rich and elegant Diſh. 


C H KF. 
Side and ſmall Diſhes. 


E ſhall add to the Number we have before 

deſcribed of theſe ſome very elegant ones, and 
ſuch as are not ſo expenſive as to place them beyond 
the Uſe of a moderate genteel Family. 


ANT. . -ͤ pan 


Boil a couple of Lobſters, get out all the Fleſh, and 


chop and mix it t perfectly well together. 


ol 
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Throw the Shells, the ſmall Claws, and thei 
Spawn, if there be any, into a Marble un 


and pound it well. 


Then put to it the Cruſt of a French Roll, prod 
it again, and pour in a quarter of a Pint of rich Broth; 
then put it into a Saucepan, pour on a little more 
Broth, and ſeaſon it with Pepper and Salt; ſet it on 
to boil, let it continue boiling till it is thick, then 
ſtrain it through a Sieve, and dividing it into two 
equal Parts, put one half to the Lobſters, and fave” 
the other in a Baſon. 

Squeeze a little Lemon into the Lobſters thus mixed 
up, add ſome Pepper and Salt, half an Anchovy, and 
a Piece of Butter. 

Warm all this over this Fire that the Butter may ; 
be melted, and all well mixed; then ſet it by 
to cool. 5 

Make a fine Cruft, and cover FR Bottom of ſome 
ſmall Patty-pans, then put in the Lobſter, and cover 
it with a Lid; ſend it to the Oven in Time, that it 
may be well done, and come home in Time. | 

When it is come back heat the half of the Gravy 
that was ſaved in the Baſon, put a Piece of Butter to it, 
and then take off the Lid of the Pie; pour in this 
Gravy, then cut the Lid in two, and lay it on again, 
bur let the two Pieces lie at a little Diſtance that the 


| Lobſter may be ſeen between them. 


This is a fine ſecond Courſe Diſh. 


- Muſhroom Patties. 


Get a Quantity of good middle-ſized Muſhrooms; 
pick them clean, ſcrape out the Gills, peel them, and 
then put them into a Saucepan, with ſome Pepper and 
Salt, a Piece of Bacon ſtuck with four Cloves, ſome 


chopped Parſley, a whole Onion, and a quarter of a 
Pound of Butter. 


Put them over a mederard Fire, cover the Sauce- 


pan cloſe, and let them ſtew a little; then open the 


as Mm, duft in a little F Jour, and cover it up 


1 ——————— 
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again; ſhake them about from Time to Time, and 
take Care that they do not burn. 
In ſome Time the Liquor will be as thick as 
Cream ; then pour all out into a Baſon, take away 
the Onion and the Bacon, and leave the reſt to 
cool. | 1 
Make ſome good Paſte, roll it out to the Thick- 
neſs of a Halfpenny, cover a Tart-pan with it, and 
then put in the cold Muſhrooms; cover it with a 
Sheet of Paſte a little thicker than that at the Bottom, 
and ſend it to the Oven in Time. e 
When it comes home take off the Cover, and 
ſqueeze in half a Lemon; put the Cover on again, 
and ſerve it up. b . 
There is a very pretty Way of baking Muſhrooms 
in this Manner, but without a Top Cruſt. For this 
Purpoſe all muſt be done juſt as before, but, inſtead 
of the Cover, ſpread over the Muſhrooms a Coat 


of brown Raſpings of a French Roll; when this 


is baked ſqueeze half a Lemon over it, and then ſend 
It up hot. SD 


3. Patty of Calves Brains. 


Take the Brains clean from a couple of Calves 
Heads, clean them very carefully, and then ſcald 
them; cut ſome fine young Aſparagus Tops, blanch 
them in a Saucepan with ſome Parſley and Butter, 
and boil fix Eggs hard, take out the Volks, mix 
theſe with an equal Quantity of Force-meat, and put 
them to the Brains, then mix the Aſparagus with 
the reſt. 

Cover a Patty- pan with a Sheet of thin Cruſt, put 
in this Mixture, and cover it up, ſend it to the 
Oven, and when it comes home raiſe up the Cover 
and ſqueeze in the Juice of half a Lemon ; then pour 
in ſome drawn Butter and Gravy, and ſerve it up. 


4. Collops 


— 
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| Collops and Eggs. | 
Cut ſome v eh Slices of hung Mutton, and 
broil them carefully, when they are done lay them 
| evenly on a Diſh, and ſet them before the Fire to 
=P hot. * 

Have a Stewpan of boiling Water on a Stove; or 
on another Part of the Fire, break as many Eggs as 
there are Collops or broiled Slices of Meat, break theſe 
one by one into a clean China Cup, and put them 
into the Water in the Stewpan. 

Watch when the Whites begin to harden, and when 
they are of a good Colour, and look clear, take 
them out. 

Set an Egg-Slice under them one by one for this 
Purpoſe, and as they are taken out and drained upon 

the Slice, lay them one by one upon the Collops, one 


Egg on each. 


This is the proper Way of eating Eggs and Bacon 
alſo, the Eggs being poached, and the Bacon broiled 
in this Manner. 

5. Salmagundy:. 

Pick and waſh three good Dutch Lettuces, cut 
them as fine as Threads, and lay them at the Bottom 
of a Diſh. 

Cut the Fleſh from the Breaſts of a couple of 

Toaſted Chickens ; „ it muſt be cut into Slices as long 
and broad as one's Finger, and not thicker than a 
Shilling ; ſpread theſe carefully over the Lettuces in 
'regular Circles, leaving Spaces between them. 
Waſh and bone half a dozen fine Anchovies, cut 

each into eight Pieces, and lay theſe regularly between 


. the Slices of Chicken. 


Then cut the Legs of the Chickens into ſmall - 
ſquare Pieces like Dice, and cut a good Lemon into 
ſquare Pieces in the ſame Manner. 

Boil four Eggs hard, take out the Volks, mince 
them, and mix with them ſome chopped Parſlcy and 
tour * minced very ſmall. 


-- Wou 
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Boil ſome Onions, as big as Wallnuts, till they are 
very white and tender. 

Then pile up the minced Anchovy and Egg in the 
Middle of the Diſh like a little S0 e 27 the 
Onions round it, and lay others thick round the E 
of the Diſn. 
When all is thus done, mix ſome Oil and Vinegar 
very well, beating it up with Salt and -Pepper, and 
pour it carefully over the whole Diſh, then ſerve it up. 

It-is not only very ſoon ready for eating, but makes 
a pretty Appearance: There is as much Nicety of 
Hand ſhewn in dreſſing up a Salmagundy as in "Pp 

| Thing. 


6. Petit Patties with Carrot. IF 
, Mince the Kidney of a Loin of Veal, and as much _ 


21 * 5 o _— 
{ 2 * o 
7 % 
* « 
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of the Fat about it as is equal to its own Weight; 33 


mince ſome boiled Carrot very fine, and mix with 
this. 
Mince the Yolks of two Eggs boiled hard, and 
e in a quarter of a Nutmeg, ſtrew over ſome 

epper and Salt, with a very little beaten Mace, and 6 
then ſome Sugar. 

When all theſe are 3 well mixed together 
cut a very large and fine Seville Orange, and ſqueeze 
the Juice carefully all over them; if any of the Seeds 
fall in take them out; roll this up in Puff Paſte Cruſt, 

and fry it in Lard. This _ will very well 
make four Patties, | 


SECT. . I. 
Of ConFECTIONARY. 
e HRA 
Of Creams, 


WE have many elegant Things to add under 
this Head, and ſhall give ſome in every Re- 
turn of this Chapter. 


N'. XIII. 2 2 ART. 
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ART. I. Steeple Cream. 


P UT into a large Stone Bottle five Ounces of the 5 


fineſt large Hartſhorn Shavings, and two Ounces 
and à half of clean and thin Shavings of Ivory, two 
Ounces of Gum Arabick, and an Ounce of beaten 
Iſinglaſs; fill up the Bottle with Water nearly to the 
Topp, ſtop it, and tie it over with Leather. 

Set on a large Pot of Water, with a Wiſp of hs 
Straw at the Bottom; put the Stone Bottle into the 
Pot of Water, and let it boil. 

Keep the Pot upon the Fire ſix Hours, ſupplying 
more boiling Water as it waſtes, and keep it boiling 
all the Time; then ſet it off to cool, take out the 
Stone Bottle, and when it is perfectly cold open it. 

Blanch a Pound of ſweet Almonds, and beat them 
to a Paſte in a Marble Mortar; mix with this Paſte 


2 Pint of rich Cream. 


Strain off the Liquor in the Bottle, and it will be 
a thick Jelly. 


Mix the Cream and Almonds with a Pound of the 


Jelly, and ſet them together over the Fire till = 


* 


are ſcalding hot; when this is done ſweeten it o * 


Taſte with very fine Sugar, add a few Drops 


E*nce of Ambergreaſe, and pour it into 8 1 len 
Elly Pots, broad at the Top and narrow at the 


Bottom. When it is cold it will be firm, and ſo fit 


to ſet upright in a Diſh, where it will reſemble a 
. Sugar-Loaf or a Steeple. Lay ſome whipp'd Cream 
cool about the Steeples, and they make a very Pretty 
a — 


2. Almond nd 


Set on à Quart of rich Cream in a clean Saucepan, 
pat into it a Blade of Mace, and a Piece of Lemon 
cel, grate in a third Part of a Nutmeg, and ſweeten 
it to your Taſte. 
Blanch a Quarter of a Pound of ſweet Almonds, 
ad beat chem to a Valle; add to them in beating 


twa 
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two Spoonfuls of Roſe Wales, and one Spoonful of 
Orange- Flower Water. 

Break nine- Eggs, ſeparate the Yolks for other 
Uſes, beat up all the Whites, and mix them with the 
Almonds ; beat all well together, and rub the whole 
through a coarſe Hair Sieve. 

Mix all together with the Cream, and ſet it over 
the Fire, ſtir it only one Way, and let it boil ; then 

ur it off into Cups, Diſhes, or Glaſſes, and ſerve 
it up: It looks very ney, and taſtes very n 4 


3. Sweet Cream. 


Put into a Saucepan a Pint of Cream, ſweeten it 
with double refined Sugar powdered, grate in a little 
Nutmeg, and add two Spoonfuls of Orange - Flower 
Water. 

Break four Eggs, beat up all the four Yolks and 
two of the Whites, and add to them a Glaſs of Sack; 
mix this with the Cream, and then {et it over the Fire 
till it is thick, ſtirring it only one Way. 

When it is enough pour it into Cups. 


5. Ratafia Cream. 


Break five Eg gs, beat up the Yolks with ſome cold 
Cream, and with a large Spoonful of the fineſt Sugar 
powdered. 


y—_—_ as of = 


Set on a Quart of thick Cream in a Saucepan, and 
, put on ſix Laurel Leaves; when it has once boiled 
X up throw away the Leaves, and put in the Eggs beat 
7 up as already directed ; ſtir all together, and keep it 
hot ſome Time, but without letting it boil, and 
obſerve to ſtir it only one Way, and when it is thick, 
enough pour it into Cups or China Bowls for the 
5 Table. 
n 5. Moonſhine. 
n As the Shape and Appearance is of great Conkes 
quence in this Diſh, Care muſt be firſt taken about 
A that : Some Tin Moulds muſt be made for this Pur- 
$$ MM poſe, or Copper ones tinned all over: They will coſt 
oe i no great Matter, and will laſt for ever. 


2 2 2 One 


* 
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One of theſe, which is the Principal, muſt be of 
the Shape of a new Moon, and as deep as a half Pint 
Baſon, but without any Bottom; another muſt be 
made in the Shape of a large Star with its Rays, and 
there muſt be two or three leſſer Stars. | 

This will be ſufficient, and it is very well worth 
while to have them in every gentee] Family. 

Chuſe a couple of fine Calt 's Feet, clean them, ſet 
them on in a Gallon of Water, and boil them gently 
till there is but about a Quart left. 

Then ſtrain this off, ſkim away the Fat, and * 
will be a ſtrong Jelly. 

arate this into two Halves, ſweeten one half to 
your Palate, and beat up the Whites of four Eggs, 
put them in, and ſet it over the Fire till it boils. 

Strain it off, and repeat this again and again rough . 


1 a Jelly bag, till it is perfectly clear. 


While this is doing blanch an Ounce of Almonds, 
beat them to a Paſte in a Marble Mortar, with a 
Spoonful of Roſe Water, and the ſame Quantity of 
Orange-Flower Water ; ſqueeze this through a coarſe 
Cloth, and mix it with the Jelly. 

Set it over the Fire again, ſtir in three large Spoon- 
Tuls of rich and thick Cream, and let | it ſtand on the 
Fire till it boils. 

Prepare the Diſh it is to be ſerved up in, lay the 
half Moon in the Middle, the great Star in the Hollow 
between its Points or Horns, and the ſmall Stars 
round it; put ſome Pieces of Lead upon the Moon 
and Stars that they keep flat upon the Bottom of the 
Diſh, and pour in the Jelly, which is by this Mixture 
made into a Kind of what the F rench call Blanc | 
Manger. 

When this is quite cold take out the Things, and 
the Blanc Manger will retain the Shape, and ſtand 
very firm in it. | 
Then ſet on the half of the Jelly that was ſaved to 
heat, put into it half a Pint of Mountain Wine, and 
the Juice of three Lemons, and ſweeten it with the 
fineſt Sugar powdered. 
Break 


ART 
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Break eight Eggs, and beat up the Whites with a 


little of the Jelly, pour them in to the reſt, and ler — 


it all boil; when all is well mixed ſtir it once to- 
gether, and pour it into a Jelly-bag ; ſtrain it over 
and over till it is perfectly fine, and then pour it into 

the Diſh. ; | 

There will be Spaces between the Moon and Stars 
where the Moulds ſtood, theſe will be filled up by the 
Jelly, which, as it cools, will become very near as 
ſtiff as the other, and the Variety of Colour will ſhew 
the Shapes of the Moon and Stars very prettily. 

It is one of the handſomeſt Diſhes that can be 
brought to a Table, and is excellent in its Kind, 


6. | The floating Iſland. 


This is a very elegant Diſh, in which the Appear- 
ance is ro be conſulted, the Eye being extremely 
pleaſed with it when well made, as well as the Falate. 
Mix together a Quart of fine thick freſh Cream 
with a quarter of a Pint of Sack, and two large 
Spoonfuls of treble-refined Sugar powdered ; grate in 
ſome Lemon Peel very fine, and mill this all together 
till it comes to a fine Froth. ? 
Set a large China Diſh upon the Table, and ſet in 
this a Glaſs Diſh of ſuch a Size as to ſtand conveniently 
within it. | 
Pour away the thin from under the Froth into this 
_ Glaſs Diſh. + + +; 35 
Cut the Crumb of two French Rolls into thin 
Slices, and lay them evenly as poſſible upon the 
Cream in the Glaſs Diſh. | 
Upon theſe put Currant Jelly to cover them en- 
tirely, but not to lie very thick upon them. 
On the Currant Jelly lay another Layer of very 
thin Slices of Bread, and upon that lay ſome Hartſhorn 
Jelly, in the ſame Manner as the Currant Jelly was 
laid on the former. | | | 5 
Upon this lay another Covering of thin Slices of 
Bread, and upon that the Froth of the Cream well 
milled, and let it riſe as high as it can. 
This 
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. This done, lay Sweetmeats round the Edge of the 
Diſh. | 


The whole Maſs will hold tolerably well together, 
Bin. will move about upon the em in the Glaſs 


11 S a 3 
er. . 

__ Of Prexrixs. 

4 HE Seaſon of the Year is not yet come for 


doing a great deal in this Way, but as we ſhall 
adviſe the accompliſhed Houſekeeper to ſeize every 
Opportunity of adding to her Store-room, and of 
keeping her Hand in Uſe, we ſhall find her ſome 
Employment in this early Month, and enough in the 
following. 


ART. I. Pickled French 3 


French Beans make a very pleaſant Pickle, and one 
that is very agreeable to the Eye. They never have 
ſo good a Colour as when they are done young, there- 
fore this is a Seaſon for doing them finely. 

Get a Peck of thoſe fine, young, and tender French 
Beans, that are to. be had at this Time of the Year, 
throw them into four or five Pans of cold Water one 
after another, ſtirring them about with the Hand, that 
they may be perfectly clean. 

Then cut off both Ends, and ſtring them, but do 
not ſplit or cut them any Way beſide. 5 

When they are thus prepared put them into a Stone 
Jar, and pour upon them as much Brine as will cover 
them: This Brine muſt be made of very clear Water, 
by putting into it as much Salt as will make it bear 
an Egg; this muſt be boiled up once, and then 
ſtrained through a Flannel Bag, and poured upon the 
Beans hot. * 
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Tie down the Jar, and let them ſtand thus four 
and twenty Hours. 

Then take them out, ſtrain off che Brine, and je 
the Beans between two Cloths. - 

Wipe out the Jar, and put into it * young 


Fennel, then put in the Beans again, and prepare the 
Pickle thus: 


Mix together three Quarts of good Vinegar and 


one Quart of Spring Water, or ſo in Proportion far 


any Quantity — ſhall be ſufficient to cover the Beangy - 


put in ſome Bay Salt to give it a Reliſh. 


To a Gallon of the Pickle put a Nutmeg cut into. | 
| Quarters, four Blades of Mace, a quarter of an Ounce 
of Cloves, a Spoonful of whole Pepper, and a couple 


of Races of Ginger ſhred ; boil theſe up together in an 
earthen Pipkin, and pour them boiling hot upon the 


French Beans in the Jar; cover this up, and let it 
ſtand thus two Days. 


At the End of that Time pour off the Pickle into 


a Pipkin, and boil it once up; when it boils pour it 


into the Jar again upon the Beans, and two Days after- 
ward do this again; let them now ſtand till they are 
perfectly cold, and then cover them over with a 
Bladder well tied down, and over that with a Leather, 
which muſt be tied down carefully alſo. This com- 
PRs them, and they will be very delicate. 


2. Pickled Lemons. © 
Chuſe half a dozen fine middle-fized Lemons, freſh 


and perfectly ſound, ſcrape the Outſides of them with 


a Picce of a broken Quart Bottle, and then cut them 
lengthwiſe down into four Quarters, but not quite 
aſunder; they muſt be left ſo as to hang juſt together. 
Rub theſe over with Salt on the rough Outſide, 


and fill the Cuts with Salt in the ſame Manner; put 


them into an earthen Diſh ttat will juſt hold them, 


ſprinkle ſome more Salt over them, and turn them 


once a Day; let them lie thus four Days. 


Cut 


* 
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Cut an Ounce of Ginger into thin Slices, and par- 
| boi] twelve Cloves of Garlick, add to theſe a Handful 
of Muſtard-ſeed, and as much Ca yon Pepper as will 
| tie upon a Shilling; ; ſprinkle ſort Salt among theſe, 

and let them ſtand all the Ti ime the Lemons are in 
the Pan. 

Then have a han Stone Jar ready, take out the 
\ Lemons one by one, ſqueeze them a very little, and 
lay them carefully in the Jar; lay in the Spices all 


about them and among them, pour in as much of 
the beſt white Wine Vinegar as will thoroughly cover 
them, and tie them cloſe down ; let them ſtand 
2 Month, and they will be fit to eat. 


This is a very particular Pickle, but there are ſome 
* very fond of it. | 


cry. 
Of DISTILLERY. 


W E have in general directed the Houſekeeper 
in ſuch a Manner in the Management of the 
Stills of various Kinds, that ſhe will not be at a Loſs 
to make the very niceſt, richeft, or fineſt Waters that 
. can be ordered. Nothing is more creditable to kee 
in a Family, and nothing more ſerviceable ; we ſhall 
therefore add here ſome Receipts for the principal of 
them, from approved Trials and repeated Practice. 


ART. I. Lady Allen's Water. * 


Take Senicle, Scalions, Saint John's Waſh, and 
Mugwort; Tormentil Roots and Leaves, Vervain, 
Betony, and Celandine; Dragons Roſa Solis, Roſe- 
mary, Rhue, Mint, Balm, and Sage; Angelica, wa! 1 
golds, Columbines, Wormwood, Borage, Pimperne 
Spleen wort, Burnet, Agrimony, and Carduus, 4 N 
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each two Ounces, cut them all very fine, and chop 
and mix them together. „ 
Mix together a Gallon of Milk and a Quart of 
white Wine, turn it thoroughly, then take off the 
Curd, and put the Whey into a Still. | | 
Put in the Herbs, and ſtir them all well together 
let it heat gradually till it is juſt ready to boil, takin 
off the Head of the Still, and frequently ſtirring all 
about ; then pour in a Quart of Brandy, and faſten 
down the Head of the Still. Draw off two Quarts. 

This is an excellent Cordial, and ſweet. Let the 
Patient take a Glaſs of it going to Bed when he has 
a Cold, and cover himſelf warm; it will throw him 
into a Sweat, and prevent a Fever. . 3 
A ſmall Glaſs of it is alſo very good for any one 
who is going into any Place where he ſuſpects there 
is a bad Air. 


. 2. Lady Hewet's Water. 5 
This is made of Lady Allen's Water, with the Ad- 
dition of ſeveral excellent Ingredients, without an 
freſh Diſtillation. Theſe Waters were ſo much eſteemed. 
that many People who could not get the right Re- 
ceipts made them at their own Pleaſure, and called 
them by theſe excellent Ladies Names; but the true 
Receipts are given here. They are taken from the 
Family Book in Lady Hewet's own Hand Writing, 
which cannot be liable to any Miſtake *. The Receipt 
is this: | | | Ph 

Put into a Quart of Lady Allen's Water twelve 
Grains of Muſk, ten Grains of Ambergreaſe, and fif- 
teen Grains of Bezoar finely rubbed together in a Mor- 
tar, then put in one Dram of prepared Coral, one 
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| Dram of the Flower of Pearl, and half a Dram of the 
Flower of Amber ; add half a Pound of white Sugar- 
4 candy beaten to Powder, four Leaves- of Gold, 
net being parental Mane Mien, Bnadler's Phnom 
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and forty Grains of Saffron ; ſhake all this well to- 
1 gether, and ſtop it cloſe. - 

This is as high a Cordial as it is poſſible for the 
Art of Man to make; it is a powerful Sweat, and is 
good in Convulſions, and in rhumatick Fevers : z one 
Doſe of it, which is two large Spoonfuls, will fre- 
quently cure a Fever; it occaſions a plentiful Sweat, 
after which the Patient falls into an eaſy Sleep, and 
when he wakes he finds himſelf refreſhed in ſuch a 
Manner as is hardly to be conceived. 


3. Red Poppy, or Surfeit Water. 


Pick very clean half a Buſhel of freſh-gathered red 
os Flowers, and put them into three Gallons of 
fine French Brandy, cover up the Pan into which 
they are put, and let them ſtand two Days and two 
Nights ſteeping, then ſtrain off the Liquor. 

Put into this Liquor two Pounds of Figgs cut into 
thin Slices, and two Pounds of Raiſins of the Sun 
ſtoned and chopped, add to theſe four Ounces of 
freſh Liquorice Root ſcraped clean, and then beaten 
out into Threads, three Ounces of Anniſeed beaten 
ſmall, and half a Pound of brown Sugar- candy. 

Shake all well together, and ſet them in the Sun 
for ſix Days, then ſtrain off the Liquor, and bottle 
it up for Ule. : 

This is a very rich TinQtuie of Poppies rather than 
a Water, for it is not diſtilled ; but as it is. uſually 

called red Surfeit Water, and is much eſteemed in 
Families, we thought it proper to give the Receipt in 
this Place, which is alſo taken from the Lady Hewit's 
Book. It is a Cordial and a Sweat : A Glaſs of it 
drank at any Time when a Perſon is diſordered by a 
Cold, or has an Oppreſſion at the Stomach, is very 
fine: It is alſo good againſt a Pain in the Side, and 
to throw out the Meaſles, or Small Pox, or any other 


Eruption; but then it muſt be given in ſmall Doſes, 
7 and n repeated. | 
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In theſe laſt Caſes two Spoonfuls ſhould be given 
at a Time, and the Perſon keep in Bed and favour 
the Sweat whereinto this Medicine will be ſure to 
throw him. 

It may in the ſame Menace be given to Children, 
but then a Tea Spoonful is a Doſe, and it is a very 
ſafe Medicine. | | 

4. Royal Water. 

Take Scordium, Carduus, Gumander, and 8 

rhue, of each two Handfuls; Citron and Orange Peel 


dried, of each two Ounces; if Citron Peel ee be 
had Lemon Peel will do as well ; the Seeds of Citron 


or Lemon, of Carduus and of Hartwort, and the 
Flowers of Marygolds and Roſemary, of each one 
Handful ; cut the Herbs ſmall, and pound the other 
Ingredients'in a Mortar till they come to a Sort of 


coarſe Powder; put them into a Glaſs Veſſel, and 


pour upon them a Quart of Carduus Water and a 
Gallon of Brandy; ſet it in the Sun for a Fortnight, 
well ſtopped up, and ſhake it frequently, then put it 
into the Still, and draw off a Gallon. | 
This is a very fine Cordial, and is good for Sick- 
neſs of the Stomach and Giadinefs in the Head; it 
alſo operates as a Sweat, and by that Means will fre- 


quently cure a Fever in the firſt coming on before it 2 
has got to a Head. 


5. Snail NM. ater. 


Put into a Still four Gallons of French Brandy; 
cut to Pieces the following Ingredients: Celandine, 
Betony, Agrimony, Woad, Bearsfoot, Roſęmary, 
Angelica, Dragons and Barberry Bark, of each two 
Handfuls. - 

Put theſe into the Still, and tir them thoroughly 
about with the Brandy ; then add Burdock Root an 
Ounce, Cloves an Ounce, Turmerick an Ounce, and 
Saffron a quarter of an Ounce.; let theſe be ſliced and 
bruiſed together, and put to the Feſt in the Still, once 
more firing all well about. 
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Then put in half a Pound of Hartſhorn Shavings, 
a Peck of Snails, a Quart of N and half a Peck 
of Wood Sorrel. 
Put in a Gallon of Water, ſtir all well about again, - 
and draw off four Gallons of the Water. It is a great 
Cordial. N 


6. Lemon Water. 


Put a Gallon of French Brandy into a large, wide- 
mouthed Glaſs, and put into it the Rinds of twelve 
fine Lemons, and ſhake it up together; ſtop up the 
Veſſel, and ſhake them well again; let them ſtand. 
two Days, frequently ſhaking the Glaſs, and then 
pour them into the Still; add a Quart 'of Water, 
and fix Grains of Muſk tied up in a Piece of Muſlin. 

Diſtil a Gallon, and put in three Ounces of pow- 
dered white Sugar-candy, wirh a quarter of a Pint of 
Roſe Water, and the fame of Orange-Flower Water. 

This is a very plcaſant LNG, and PRIN 
the W | 


7. Aqua Silenz. 


Take Cloves and Nutmegs of each an Ounce, Cin- 
namon and Jamaica Pepper of each two Ounces; put, 
theſe into a Mortar, and bruiſe them thoroughly: 
Put into a Still three Gallons of Brandy, put in two 
Quarts of Water, and draw off three Gallons. 

Sweeten this with two Pounds and a half of the 
fineſt Sugar, and tinge it with Cochineal to a fine 
crimſon. : 

Saunders Wood may be uſed inſtead of  Cochineld, | 
but it is not ſo well. 

This is the plain Aqua Silenæ. It is a fine Cor- 
dial, much of the Nature of the Aqua Mirabilis kept 
by the Apothecaries. We ſhall ſhew in the next _ 
ceipt how it is to be made the rich Way. 


8. Rich Agua Silenæ. wy 12 


Diſtil the plain Aqua Silenæ as ordered in the fore- 
gaing Receipt, and add to it, beſides the Sugar and 
| Cochi- 


Cochineal, two — of Efence of — 
and half an Ounce of the fineſt Saffron. © . 

Some make their rich Aqua Silenæ by paung 
theſe Ingredients into the Still with the ag but 
have ten Times the Effect when they are added alter 
wards, and the Saffron alſo enriches the Colour. 

This Way made it is an excellent Cordial, good.) io 
Lowneſs of Spirits, and as a Sweat in F evers. 


$.k f. 40 
Remedies for Various D; Yſeafes. ft 


ARI. k For e ſour Humour on the Stomach, 


AKE fine white Chalk an Ounce, the fineſt 
Sugar three quarters of an Ounce, let theſe be 
rubbed to Powder, and add to them two Drams of 
Powder of Gum Arabick ; when all theſe are well 
' rubbed together put them to a Quart of Water in 2 
large Bottle, and ſhake it well up. | 
The Doſe is a large Spoonful at a Time. " 
It cures the Heartburn, and it is good in Coughs 
_ riſing from a ſharp, tickling Rheum. 

If one Doſe does not cure the Heartburn let the 
Patient take another, and ſo go on till he is well. 

When Aſſes Milk curdles upon a Perſon's Sto- 
mach, a little of this put into it is ſure to prevent that 
Accident; and it mixes very well with it, without 
giving it any bad Taſte. 

There is no Way ſo good to give Chalk ; and the 
fitteſt for this Uſe is what the Druggiſts keep levigated 
in little Lumps, or elſe what is taken out of the 
Chalk Eggs found in the Chalk Pits of Kent and other 


Places. 
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[Theſe are Sea Hedgehog N full of Challe, of 
the Bigneſs of a large Eee z and the Chalk that is 
. of the fineſt Kind, ere 


Fur Hyſterick Et. 


Put twelve Grains of Muſk in a Mortar, and crind : 
it well with a quarter of an Ounce of the fineſt Pow. 
dered Sugar. | 

Take half a Pint of Damaſk Roſe Water, and mix 
it by Degrees with the Muſk and Sugar. When all 
is well mixed it is fit for taking. 

Some put only a Gill and half of Roſe Water to 
this Quantity, but upon Trial that is too ſtrong. 

A Wine Glaſs of this i is to be at at a Time in 
Hyſterick Fits. 

When the Complaint is removed, a good Glaſs of 
it ſhould be taken to prevent Returns. . 


3. For Diffuulty of breathing. 


Pick out ſome very fine and clean Gum Armonia- 
an. beat an Ounce and half of it to fine Powder, and 
grind it well with a little Hyſſop Water; add more 
all there is a Quart got in, and then pour it out of the 
Mortar into a large Bottle, leaving the thickeſt of the 
Settlement behind; add to this an Ounce of Oxymel 
of Squills, and half an Ounce of the Aſthmatick 

Ixir. 

This is excellent a all e of breathing. 
it cuts tough Phlegm, and nothing is more uſeful 
to ſuch as are huſky in a Morning. 

It is famous in Aſthmas, _ in all Caſes where 
the Paſſages are obſtructed with a tough Phlegm. 


The Doſe is two Spoonfuls going to Bed and early 

in the Morning. | 
"4. For Nervous Diſorders i in FIR | 
Take Pennyroyal Water four Ounces, Hyſterick 

Water two Ounces, Tincture of Caſtor two Drams, 


volatile Salt of Hartfhorn ten Grains, white Sugar ſix 
Drams; mix all together. 


It 


oe wo 
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It is good in all Hyſterick and Nervous Caſes. 
The Doſe is a ſmall Wine Glaſs, and it may be 


repeated two or three Times a Day, as there is Occa- 


ſion. It is good againſt Obſtructions, and anſwers 
excellently in thoſe Diſorders to which many Women 
are ſubject from thoſe Complaints. 


5. Againſt Faintings 


Take Milk Water four Ounces, Plague Water two 
Ounces, Tincture of Saffron and Sal Volatile Oleoſum 
of each two Drams, and fine Sugar in Powder half 


an Ounce. 


The Doſe of this is three Spoonfuls, and it is of 
excellent Service in Fevers, where the Spirits are low, 
and the Patient is weak and fainting. It anſwers ex- 
cellently alſo in any occalional Faintneſs and Diſorders 


of the Head. 


6. Againſt ne in Fevers. 
Put into a Saucepan an Ounce of burnt Hartſhorn 
and three Pints of Spring Water, boil this to a Quart, 
pour it off, and add to it Cinnamon Water an Ounce, 
Sugar two Drams ; ſhake all well together. 

This is very uſeful when Purgings come on in 
Fevers, and may be drank a quarter of a Pint at a 
Time warm, at Diſcretion. When there is Occaſion 
to have it ſtronger, the following may be given in the 
ſame Manner, but Care mult be taken leſt this eheck 


too ſuddenly. 


7. Againſt violent Purgings. 
Boil Hartſhorn and Water as in the former Re- 


ceipt, and when it is done add to the Quart half an 
Ounce of Diaſcordium made without Honey. 


Let the Patient take four Spoonfuls of this three 


Times in the Day, always taking it juſt after a Stool, 
till it abates. 


8. Againſt 


BE. "7" ee Spitting of Blood. 
Take Comfrey Root and Eryngo Root of each half 
; "Ounce, Spring Water three Pints ; boil this well; 
when it has boiled ſome Time put in two Ounea of 
Conſerve of red Roſes, and boil it till there is a 
left, ſtrain this off, and drop in forty Drops of 288 
Spirit of Vitriol. 
A Gill of this is to be drank twice a Day. | 
© Befide being excellent againſt Spitting of Blood, 
ie is very ſerviceable to allay the Heat and Thirſt in 
Hectick Fevers, and is a very good Medicine in 
Conſumptions, when they are not advanced too far. 
It is beſt, when the Patient is i in a very weak * to 
cake it warm. 


9. Againſt the Gravel. 


Cut into thin Slices two Ounces of Burdock R 

- boil it in three Pints of Water to a Quart, and then 
ſtrain it off; add a Dram of vitriolated Tartar, and 
two. Ounces of Syrup of Marſh-mallows. 

This is to be taken a quarter of a Pint at a Time 
twice or three Times a Day, and it is an excellent 
and powerful Medicine. 

Beſide bringing away Gravel and ſmall Stones, it 


is excellent in the Rheumatiſm, and will do great 


Service in the Gout. 
Lis alſo good againſt Spitting of Blood. 


120. A'Clyſer for the Bloody-Flux. | 
. © Make ſome ſtrong Starch, ſuch as is uſed in Waſh- 
ing, take four Ounces of this warm, and mix with it 
half an Ounce of Linſeed Oil cold drawn, and 
twenty-five Drops of Liquid Laudanum. Give it as 
a Clyſter, and let it be repeated if there be Occaſion, 
but not oftener than once in a Day. 

It is of excellent Service not only in Bloody-fluxes, 
but in all ſharp Humours that happen to fall upon the 
Bowels; it ſoftens, heals, and takes off the Pain in 2 

Manner almoſt miraculous. 3 


* * 11. For 
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Fur the e Foundice, 


Ip 7 


Take a r of great — nd i 


e an Ounce of Turmerick, and an Ounce of 


Madder ; put theſe into three Pints of Water, and 


boil them to a Quart. 
Strain this off, and let it ſtand to be col. 
Bruiſe two hundred Millepedes or Wood-Lice, 
and ſqueeze out their Juice, put this to the De- 
coction, and add two Ounces of Syrup of Marſh- 
mallows. 
A quarter of a Pint of this is to be taken twice a 


Day till the Perſon is cured; for this very ſeldom fails 
of Succels. 


12. Againſt the Rheumatiſm. 


Take Raſpings of Guiacum Wood two Ounces, 
Raiſins of the Sun ſtoned an Ounce and half, Spring 
Water three Quarts; boil it to three Pints; toward 
the End of the boiling add an Ounce of Saſſafras 
Shavings, and half an Ounce of Liquorice Roor 
beaten 3 when it has boiled fome Time with theſe take 
it off, let it ſtand till cold, and then ſtrain off the 
Liquor. 

This ſhould be taken half a Pint at a Time, twice 
a Day, for a conſiderable Time. It ſweetens the 

Blood, and operates by Sweat and Urine. It was at 
one Time eſteemed a ſovereign Remedy for the Vene- 
real Diſeaſe, but at preſent we have more efficacious 
and ſpeedy Remedies. 


13. Againſt Coughs. 

Put into three Quarts of Water an Ounce of 
French Barley and an Ounce of ſtoned Raiſins; four 
good Fi 12 and half an Ounce of Liquorice Root 
beaten; boil this to two Quarts, and, toward the 


End of the Time when it is boiling, add half an 
Ounce of the Root of Florentine Orrice, and of the 


Leaves of Harts Tongue and the Flowers of Colts- 


foot each an Ounce; when the W is finiſhed 
Ne, XIII. "I —- ſtrain 
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ſtrain it off, and let the Patient take a quarter of a 
Pint of it warm three Times a Day. 

+ It ſoftens ſharp Humours, and gives great Relief 
in Coughs of all Kinds. 

It is alſo ſerviceable in the Gravel and in Pleu- 
rifies. 

It may be given very properly as in the Small 
Pox and: Meaſles ; — the Mouth and n. 
and —_—_— out the Eruptions. 7 


14. Againſt a Dropſy. | 
Cut into thin Slices an Ounce of the Sennekka 
Rattleſnake Root, boil it in a Pint and half of Water 
toa Pint, and add to this an Ounce of Syrup: of Marſh- 
mallows. 
Let the Patient drink a Wine Glaſs of this twice 
a Day. | 
It works very powerfully by Urine, and is 83 
lent in the Beginning of a Dropſy, as alſo in Pleuri- 
ſies, and many other Diſorders. _ 
The Root from which it is 1 is to be had | 
at the Druggiſts. It has but lately been brought 
into Uſe in Phyſick in England, and it ſeems now in 
a * to be neglected, though a good * 


15. For inward Bruiſes. 


Take of Ground Ivy Leaves picked from the 
Stalks, and of Plantain Leaves, each half an Ounce, 
Spring Water three Pints, boil it away to a Quart, 
and then add an Ounce of white Sugar. 

I )hbhe Patient is to take a quarter of a Pint three 

Times a Day warmed. 

It is very healing, and ſomewhat rſtringent, 0 
that it will ſtop inward Bleedings. Das. | 
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P HESE we, ſhall 2 4 in the 2 
Months, arrange under ſeveral Heads, according 
to the Creatures ſubje& to them, and ſhall lay down 


nothing as a Cure for which Me: have. not Expe- 
rience 49 Practice. 


o 
— 


CHAP. I. 
- Of the Horſe. 


E ſhall under this Head conſider che great 
VV Importance of this Animal for Uſe as well 
as Pleaſure, and treat of his ſeveral Diſorders, from 
the moſt common and eaſy of Cure to the moſt diffi- 


cult and rare; in all Caſes paying Regard only to 
ſuch Remedies as have been tried by the moſt rn 
cious F arriers, and found fi ucceſsful. 


th RT. 1. For a Horſe that is f ik at the Stomach, 
A Glut of Provender, or ſome new Kind to which 

a Horſe is not uſed, will often take an Effect upon 
his Stomach of very dangerous Tendency: This will 
be firſt ſeen in his loathing his Food, and afterwards 


by his caſting up- his newly. eaten Meat by the Wr 
of vomiting, | 


A Change of Water will ſometimes occaſion the 
ſame Accident alſo. 


The firſt, Thing to be mint is, which * cheſe 
is the Caule ; and which ſoever it prove to be, that 
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muſt be removed before there can be any Hope of 
. Succeſs from Medicines of any Kind; becauſe if the 
Creature went on in the Way that occaſioned his Diſ- 
order, his Food and Drink would be renewing it as 
faſt as the Medicines could cure it. 

When he is brought to his uſual Diet and Drink, 
one of the two following will prove a certain Re- 

edy. 
he Mix half an Ounce of Diapente i in a Quart of good 

Ale, and give it to him warm; repeat this every 
Morning for three Days, and be careful that he have 
the beſt Hay and other Proviſions. 

If this do not reſtore him, put an Ottice of Salt of 
Tartar into a Pint and half of Vinegar, and when it is 

diſſolved add to it a Quart of Mint Water; divide 
this into four Parts, and oe him one every Morn- 
ing and Evening. 

During the taking of this Medicine he muſt be fed 
with Moderation from the Hand, and in the follow- 
ing Manner : 

He muſt be kept faſting an Hour before and three 
quarters of an Hour after the Medicine; then give 
him a good Piece of Bread, and after that a Lock of 

very ſweet and fine Hay; and let his Drink be the 
pureſt River Water a little warmed. ö 

Thus he is to be fed carefully * ſparingly, aid 
while he is not eating a Bag is to be hung at his Noſe, 
in which is to be put a large Piece of brown Bread 

ſopp'd in Vinegar z the Vapour of this will ſtrengthen 
his Stomach and aſſiſt the Power of the Medicines. 
Thus he will certainly be cured, and he muſt be 

| fed with more Care than uſual to prevents Relapſe, | 


of the Hungry Evil. 


17 his is a picder juſt the contrary of the armer ; 

it is common to our own Species as well as to this 
Creature. In Men it is called a Canine Appetite. | 

When a Harſe has this Diſorder he eats a mon- 

. ſtrous Quantity of Food, and it does him no "m— 
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He will be found to have it by his violently ſnatch- 

by at his Meat, and greedily ſwallowing it without 
chewing. 

The Cure is this: Boil a Gallon of Milk and let 
it ſtand to be near cold, then ſtir in a Pint of fine 
Flour and a Quart of Sallad Oil; divide this into 
four Doſes, and give him one every Morning. 
After he has taken the Medicine, directly offer him 
Food, and he will not be ſo fond of it. 

If this does not ſucceed the ſame Medicine muſt be 
given twice a Day, and then it very rarely fails. Ir 
is in that Caſe to be given in the following Manner : 
One Doſe is to be given as before directed in the 
Morning, and he is to have ſome Meat juſt after it; 
then he is to be kept without any Food five Hours; 
in this Time he will grow very hungry; and then, 
inſtead of giving him Food he muſt have another 
Doſe of the Medicine; juſt after that he is to be of- 
fered Food again, and repeating this for three, fear, 
or five Days, will certainly cure him. 

After this he muſt be watched, for it is a ver 
natural Thing for him to relapſe; and when the leaſt 
Tendency to that is obſerved he muſt have one Doſe 
more of the Medicine, which ſeldom fails to prove a 
final Cure for tte Diſorder. 


3. QF Obftrufions in the Liver. 


Horſes are very ſubject to Obſtructions in the 
Liver, which make them pine and grow thin, and 
afterwards ſwell, and in the End are mortal. 

The Diſorder is known by the Horſe's. looking 
poor, his Eyes at Times yellow, and his Head con- 
tinually turned in a moanful Way to the Body. 

In this Caſe his Water is to be tinctured in the 
following Manner: Boil a Pound of long Birthwort 
Root and half a Pound of Turmerick, both bruiſed 
in a Mortar, in a Pot full of Water til there is but 
a Gallon left, ſtrain this off, and put a little of it 
into his Water at firſt, afterwards increaſe the Quan- 


tity, 
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tity, for being uſed to the Taſte: by Degrees he will 
bear it at laſt to be very ſtrong, and yet drink it 
freely ; this is to be continued till he is well, and the 


ſtronger his Wette is made with it the ſooner that 
will be. | 


A e . Of Parting and Bloody-Flue. 

This is a Diſorder into which Horſes fall from bad 
Water and ſour Food, and ſometimes from too hard 
Labour; it begins with the Stools being very thin, 
and as it continues they grow bloody, and at laſt, if 
proper Care be not taken, the Horſe will void in a 
manner clear Blood, 

The Remedy is this: Gather a large Quantity. of 
'Yarrow, the ſame of Shepherds Purſe, and a Pound 
'of Comfry Roots; boil theſe, being firſt chopped 
ſmall, in 285 Gallons of Water to a Gallon, preſs 
this out hard, and divide it into four Doſes ; giye 
him one of chem warm, with a quarter of a Pint of 
red Wine, every Morning, and let him eat a good | 
Quantity of Beans among his Food. 

If this fail after three Doſes, wake ſuch another | 
"Quantity, and boil among it three quarters of an 
Ounce of Roach Allum. Give a as the other. 


7 


C H A P. I. 
e a * Oxen and Coro. 


AR / ab; bp Of « Cattle' declining their Food. 


G7 and as well 28 6 * — will "WY 
times take a Diſlike to their Food, and in con- 


ſequence they will grow. thin, ſickly, and weak, and 
their Hair will often fall off in great Quantities, ane 
what remains on will change Colour. 

In this Caſe give the following Medicine: 
4 Pound in a Mortar four Ounces of Shavings of 
"Tom: add to it three quarters of an Ounce of Myrrh 


in 
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in Powder, and when theſe are well mixed, work 
them up with as much Butter as will be ſufficient to 
make the whole into a Paſte; divide this into three 
Lumps, roll them up as Balls, and give one of them 

every third Morning, giving after it a Pint of warm 
Mint Water, with a Gill of red Wine and a Lump 
of Sugar. 


2. Of Cattle that are Hide-bound. 


Large Oxen, in Countries where they work them 
inſtead of Horſes, are very ſubje& to this Complaint 
from over Labour, and in other Places they ſome- 
times fall into it from Neglect or bad Paſture. 
5 Whichſoever be the Occaſion, the Remedy is 
this: 
Leet the Ox be firſt blooded. | 
Then mix together half an Ounce of Bay-Berries in 
Powder, and a quarter of an Ounce of Powder of 
Myrrh, brew theſe up in a Quart of warm Ale, and 
give it to the Beaſt every other Morning ; let him be 
kept quiet, and fed with good Hay, and after four 
Doſes of the Medicine let him be turned into a good 
Paſture. 
His Skin will ſoon. grow looſe, and ke will get 
into F leſh, and thrive. 


3. Of Diſorders of the Thos: 


Oxen and Cows are ſubject to Diſorders of the 
Lungs as well as human Creatures, and they generally 
ariſe from the ſame Cauſe, ſudden Cold after e 
heating. 

A Beaſt is known to be thus diſordered by its 
panting, breathing hard, or coughing. | 
The Remedy is this: Take a Fint of Tanners 
| Ooze, a Quart of new Milk, and a quarter of a Pint 
of Sallad Oil, diffolve in theſe an Ounce and half of 
brown Sugar-candy, and give it to the Creature in a 
Morning before it eats any Thing, for three Days; 
upon the third Day give before it a Ball of 1 | 

utter; 
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Butter; keep the Creature warm, and it generally 


makes a complete Cure, and without much Danger 


| of a Return, 


CHAP. III. 
07 Sheep. 


ART. I. Of the Red-water. 


T HIS is a very fatal Diſeaſe to Sheep, but if 
taken in Time it is not difficult to cure. 


Firſt let the Sheep that have it be ſeparated from 
the others, and then let each of them be blooded 
pretty largely; then give the following Medicine: 


Bruiſe ſome Rhue and Wormwood, equal Quan- 


tities of each, and to ſo much of theſe Ingredients as 


will yield a Quart of Juice add a large Handful of 


live Wood - lice. 


Squeeze all ſtrongly out, and give half a Pint at a 
Time for four Days, in the Morning. 


The bleeding ſhould be in two Places, baton 1 
n and under the Tail. 


2. Of the Pimple Evil. 


This is a Diſorder in Sheep, which conſiſts in a 
great Multitude of red Pimples riſing on the Skin. 
It is alſo called the Pox. 

It is an infectious Diſorder, and therefore the firſt 
Thing to be done is to ſeparate the Sheep that are 
afflicted with it from the reſt, that it do not ſpread 
among the Flock. 


The Cure is this: Boil the Roots of Milkwort in 
Water, and add ſome Milk to it. 


Give half a Pint of a pretty ſtrong Decoction of 
this every Morning. 

Cut a good Quantity of Roſemary Tops, and boil 
them in Vinegar till the Vinegar is very ſtrong of 
| them ; ; then waſh all the Places where the Pimples 


are 
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ate with this two or three Days together; when this 
Courſe is over turn out the Sheep into a Paſture, and 
they will be well, and may mix with the othets in 
a Week. 


"ac ns 
Of the M. anagement of a Garden and 
Orchard. 


T IS is not quite ſo buſy a Month as the laſt 
for the Garden, but a great deal may be done- 
init. We ſhall in this, as in the preceding Months, 
ſeparate the Work under three Heads, as it regards 
Trees, eatable Plants, and Flowers, and ſhall give 
the Reader under each Head his proper and full 
Directions. 


CHAR -L 
Of Trees. 


2 H E Gardiner now is to put the laſt Hand to 
his Fruit Trees to prepare them for the Sum- 
mer's Service. The pruning and nailing, if any Part 
of it be defective, muſt be ſupplied and finiſhed, and 
this muſt be done where needful with a very tender 
Hand, for it is a Seaſon too far advanced for ſuch 
Operations. . | | 
Let him now, for the laſt Time, look carefully 
over his Trees, and ſee if there be any dead Wood 
that eſcaped his Eye before; if he find any, let it not 
ſtand to burden the Tree and diſgrace his Care, but 
let him with a ſharp Knife and a ſteady Hand cut 
It Out. | | 
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All that is required now for theſe is to have them 
undiſturbed ; let him guard them from Injuries, and 
feaſt his Eye with the daily Obſervation of the Fruits 
Nature is preparing. 

For ſuch Trees as have been planted this Spring, 
or the Autumn before, ſome Care is required, that 
they do not ſuffer by the growing Heat. 

If the Seaſon be dry they muſt be ſometimes 
watered, if not there needs none of this Trouble, 
Nature doing the Buſineſs much better than Men 
can. 

Let a Heap of Stones be laid round the Bottom of 
every new-planted Tree: This anſwers two Purpoſes ; 
the one is keeping the Earth moiſt about the Roots, 

and the other is keeping the Tree ſteady. 3 

Some content themſelves with laying Weeds or 
Straw about the Roots, but this anſwers only half the 
Purpoſe, and that but imperfectly. 

Let the careful Gardiner watch the Shoots of his 
_new-planted Trees, and rub off ſuch as grow ill, that 
the reſt which have a better Direction may flouriſh 
the more. 

Cherry Trees that are in Danger of being Hide- 


bound are now to be eaſed, by ſlitting down the Bark 


in ſuch Places with a Knife. It is remarkable that 
the Grain of Cherry Bark runs circularly, ſo that this 
Method i is ſure to relieve them. 

Let the Vines be watched this Month, and all the 
uſeleſs Shoots removed; and the Suckers be taken 
from the Roots of Fig Trees. 

This will be all required for the Care of Trees. 


6: 4 Ms. of 
Of Plants. 


L. T the Gardiner now clean his Allies, and lay 
all in Order 1 in his Kitchen Garden. 


Let 
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Let him ſow Beets, Sorrel, Parſtey, Onions, and 
Chibols, and defend his Seed Onions from the Wind, 
which at this Seaſon will be apt elſe to break them, 
the Stalks being weak and the Heads heavy. 

This is a very good Time to ſow French Beans. 

Chuſe for this Purpoſe a dry Soil and a warm 
Border, and ſow them in ſhallow Trenches opened 
by a Line: The Seeds ſhould be dropped in about 
four Inches aſunder, and the Trenches opened about 


two Feet aſunder. 


Rouncival Peaſe are to be ſown at this Time, as 
alſo other Peaſe and Beans for late Crops. 

There is alſo another very good Practice for the 
providing a late Crop of Beans, which is, in ſome 
Places where the Rows ſtand thick, to cut down 


every other Row within three Inches of the Ground; 
this will give the other Rows Air, and make them | 


thrive and bear abundantly ; and there will in the 
mean Time riſe a vaſt Number of Shoots where the 
Stalks are cut, and theſe will be loaded with Beans 
late in the Autumn. 

This is the beſt Seaſon for propagating Roſemary 
and Lavender, and the like Herbs, by Cuttings. 
Chuſe a dry ſhowery Seaſon for this; and obſerve that 
Cuttings of Roſemary ſucceed this Way juſt as well 


as Slips, and do not hurt the Mother Plant in taking 


off, whereas the Slips tear and make Wounds that do 
not eaſily heal; many a fine Shrub of Roſemary has 
died from this the next Winter, when the Cauſe was 
forgot, and the Damage laid only to Frofts. 

There is no Seaſon at which the Garden is fo over- 
rin wita Vermin, and every Method is now to be 


uſed to deſtroy them. 


This Month Lettuces ſhould be ſown to ſucceed 
the former Crops, and Purſlain and Naſturtium 


ſhould be ſown to take their Chance in the naked 
Ground. 


Take Care of the Strawberry Beds at this Seaſon, | 


and if it be dry let them be well watered once in three 
38 4 Days; 
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Days : The Fruit will come in ſuch Abundance as 
very well to repay the Trouble. 
Young Salleting ſhould be ſown now as uſual, and 


ſome Celeri may very well be ſown in the natural 


Ground, or, what will anſwer better, on a decayed 
Hot-Bed. | | 


Chardoons are now to be ſawn in the natural Earth, 


and the beſt Way is this : Place four Seeds in a Hole 
made with a Stick, and make theſe Holes at five 
Feet Diſtance, | Fro en te,” 
When the young Plants come up obſerye which is 
the ſtrongeſt, and pull up all the reſt in each Hole; 
only one is to be left in each, which is then to ſtand 
for blanching. | i 10 
The Beds of Carrots and Parſnips are now to be 
hoed, to deſtroy the Weeds and thin the Plants ; they 
ſhould now be left at about eight Inches Diſtance. 
The Beds of Onions are alſo to be hoed with the 


ſame Intent, and theſe are to be left at about four 


Inches. | 
Ridges are now to be made for Cucumbers and 
Melons for a full Crop, and the ſuperfluous Branches 
from the Melon Plants are to be cut off from the 
forward Ridge. In making of theſe Ridges, if the 
Ground be dry the Dung ſhould be but little higher 
than the Surface, and Earth is to be laid upon the 
Dung to the Thickneſs of a Foot and half. 
This is not the proper Practice where the Ground 
is cold and damp ; the Dung muſt be there raiſed 
higher above the Surface, otherwiſe the whole will 
come to nothing, becauſe the Coldneſs and Wet of 


the Ground will deſtroy all the Virtue of the Dung, 


its Heat will be loſt, and the Plants periſh. 

The young Celeri Plants are to be'tranſplanted this 
Month into Beds of a deep rich Earth, and placed at 
about fix Inches Diſtance; theſe muſt be watered 
Nightly till they have taken Root; if there be ſcanty 
Room they may be ſet at three Inches Diſtance ; and 


the whole Seed Bed ſhould not be cleared for this, but 


ſome of the Plants left to thrive there, 


The 
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The Ground muſt now be hoed between the Rows 
of Beans and Peaſe, and drawn up about the Stems 
of Cabbage and Cauliflower Plants. 

In cold Nights Glaſſes muſt be put over Cucumbers 
and Melons, otherwiſe much of the young Fruit Will 


drop off the Stalks. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Flowers, 


| 'F HE Weeds grow very quick this Month, there- 


fore the Work of cleaning and Meng the Bor- 
ders muſt be repeated frequently. 

Many of the taller Flowers will now be growing 
high in Stalk, and the Gardiner muſt from Time ta 
Time go his Rounds, and tie them up to Sticks. 

In this Month many of the annual Flowers are ta 
be ſown, Lupines, Flos Adonis, Convolvulus, Catch- 
fly, and many other Kinds. 

This is alfo the beſt Seaſon of the whole Year for 
ſowing of the hardy biennial Plants, ſuch as Canter- 
bury Bells, Columbines, Sweet Williams, and the 
like. 

It is a very good Practice to make ſome ſlight hot 
Beds this Month for the raiſing of the annual F ſowers, 
_- as the French and African Marygolds, and the 
like 

The common Pradtice is to ſow theſe earlier upon 
conſiderably ſtrong hot Beds, and under Frames and 
Glaſſes; but as they are to be removed young into the 
natural Earth, and to ſtand all the Seaſon, it is much 
better to raiſe them thus on Borders with a ſlighter 
Heat, and covered with Matts, for thus they are 
nearer a common Earth and free Air, and will be leſs 
checked by the Removal. 

Several of the Seedlings on the hot Beds ſhould now 
be tranſplanted to other hot Beds made for their Re- 


keption: 
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It is a good Practice to put ſome Tuberoſe Roots 
in at this Time to ſucceed the earlier. The Carnation 
Stalks ſhould now be ſupported by Sticks, for they 
are weak, and the Head forming they will be heavy, 
and in Danger of bowing down. | 
The Auriculas now begin to flower, and they muſt 
be preſerved from Wet, and from all other Injuries ; 
*tis proper therefore to place them upon their Stage 
under Cover. | | 
Evergreens may yet be tranſplanted with Safety, 
and this is a good Time for cutting off their irregular 
Branches, that young ones may riſe in their Places, 
either naturally, or by the Gardiner's Care and Di- 
rection: Though he may not be able to manage ſuch 
as were grown ſtubborn, he will eaſily reduce thoſe 
to proper Form which ſhoot under his Eye, and ſub- 
mit themſclves to his Management while tender, 
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Proviſions. 
Bill of Fare for the Month of Marv. 


4 HE Seaſon of Plenty is advancing faſt upon us, 
1 and every Month now will bring many Things 
of the Summer Produce to add to the Winter's Fare, 
and intermix with the more ſubſtantial Kinds. 


ART. I. For à firſt Courſe. 


In general the Butcher's Shop holds the ſame Ap- 
pearance, and ſupplies us with the ſame repeated Fare; 
but of his ſubſtantial Proviſion, ſome Kinds and ſome 
| Joints being larger and heavier, are fitter for the 
Winter, ſome lighter and more adapted to the Sum- 
mer. This is all the Variety we find in the preſent 
Article; for Oxen do not fly away like Woodcocks, 
nor Sheep die off like the Produce of the Garden. 
The Houſekeeper is in general to form her Choice 
what Pieces to prefer in each Kind, according to the 


Direction Juſt laid down, of the larger for the colder 
and 
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and the lighter for the warmer Weather and we ſhall 


here aſſiſt her Memory by naming what Joints are 


- Propereſt at a handfome Table. 

Beef is lefs eſteemed in Summer; but when there 
are large Companies, and the Table not intended to 
be very expenſive, nothing is ſo proper. In general 
ſmaller Pieces are preferable at this Time. The Rump 
roaſted, or ſome good ſmall Piece boiled, may come 
on in a firſt Courſe. 

From the Ox Kind we are alſo to rekon the Tongue 


and Udder, which may be ſent up either roaſted or 


boiled with Cauliflower or Brocoli. 


Veal is much better in Seaſon than Beef ; the Neck | 


roaſted, or the Loin, or any other of the beſt Joints, 


are proper. The Breaſt raggoo'd is alſo very proper 3 3 


and a Calt's Head any Way dreſſed. 

The Chine of Mutton roaſted with Sallads or 
Pickles ; and any of the good Joints boiled with 
Roots do very properly in a firſt Courſe. 

Bacon is of great uſe at this Time with Beans, and 
on other Occaſions. 

As to Poultry, this is a Month in which many of 
the Kinds of Fowls are not to be had, but the = 
mon Sorts are five: Chickens, grown Fowls, Capons, 
and Paulards are in Perfection, and may be ſent up 
plain, or according to the ſeveral elegant Ways we 
have deſcribed. 

Fiſh are a very plentiful Rebource for the Table at 
this Seaſon: Salmon and Smelts are in high Seaſon, 
and from our freſh Water Ponds we have Carp and 
Tench in high Perfection, and from the Brooks and 


Rivers Cray-fiſh and Eels. The e or Tench 


ſtewed, and the Eels boiled or. pitchcock'd, may be 
ſent up, or the Eel collar'd. Lobſters alſo are in 
Seaſon, but Oiſters and moſt other Shell-fiſh out. 

If to this Liſt of Proviſions we add the Pies and 
Puddings furniſhed by the Paſtry, there can be | no 
want of Variety for a firſt Courſe. 


2. For 
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. Fur a ſecond Courſe. | 


We have a large Supply alſo. of Proviſions, and. 
many of them of the moſt elegant Kind, for a ſecond 
Courſe. Veniſon is finely in Seaſon, and tis a Time 
for Fawn, of which ſome are very fond. Leverets 


alſo are fine now, and Kid, for thoſe who approve it, 


may be had and dreſſed as Fawn; the beſt Method for 
either of which is to have a Quarter roaſted. 

Of Poultry for a ſecond Courſe we have all the 
| young Kinds of the common and domeſtick Breed. 
Turkey Pouts are very fine now, as are alſo Green 
Geeſe and Ducklings: And of the wild Kind chere 
are Quails. 

Of the Fiſh Kind there are ſome of thoſe al 
named that may be very well introduced in a ſecond 
Courſe, as roaſted Lobſter, collar'd Eel, Cray-fiſh, 
and Prawns. 

From the Paſtry we may have many conſiderable 


Articles; a Variety of the Pie Kind, as alſo 2 1 


Cuſtards, Cheeſecakes, and Creams. | 
We have thus, in the Account of Proviſions in 
general for the ſucceeding Month, given them under 


| a Diviſion uſual enough in other Books, but different 


from our general Method, that is according to the 
ſeveral Courſes in the which they are fitteſt to appear. 
This has been done once by the Deſire of ſome who 
wiſh no Article of Information ſhould be wanting in 
this Work reſpecting the Subject whereof it treats : 
By this Means the leſs experienced in theſe Things will 
ſce which Diſhes are proper for the firft and which for 

the ſecond Service; andthis may be ſeen in one Month 
as well as all, for all the other Kinds may be referred 
to thoſe here named, or diſpoſed according to theſe 


general Directions: We ſhall therefore in the Provi- | 


ſions for the ſucceeding Months follow the former 
Rule of diſpoſing in our Bill of Fate all the Articles 
of each ſeveral Kind under its proper Head; all the 
Meats under one Article, all the Fowls under another, 
Ne: XIV. 3D And 
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and ſo of the reſt, this laying them before the Eye 
more diſtinctly and with leſs Confuſion, which we ap- 
prehend to be the Intent of an uſeful Bill of Fare. The 


Remainder of this Head comprehending the Garden 


Productions, whether Roots, Greens, or Fruits, we 
ſhall treat all in this Manner. | 


| Garden Stuff in Seaſon in May. 

This is a plentiful Month for the Proviſions from 
the Garden, many coming continually into Seaſon. 
The young Salleting of all Kinds is now in great Per- 
fection; it riſes quick from the ſowing, by means of 
the increaſing Warmth of the Weather, and it is a Rule 
in this Article, that the quicker the Leaves rife the 

Spinach is now in great Perfection, it never has its 
Colour, Juice, or Flavour finer. 


| There are alſo the Spring Coleworts and early Cab- 


bages. | 5 
Aſparagus is in the higheſt Perfection; and there 


is another Bud fit to be named on this Occaſion, be- 
cauſe it is excellent in its Kind, and approaches to the 


Nature of the Aſparagus in Delicacy, but being leſs 
common it will give an agreeable Variety, this is the 
Tragopagon or Garden Goatſbeard. We have men- 
tioned the Hop Top or young Shoot of the Hop in 
a former Month, as being of the Nature of Aſparagus; 
that being now too rank, the Shoot of the Tragopo- 

on follows it, and exceeds it in all Reſpects; it is 


larger, tenderer, and more juicy, and has a peculiar - 


and very agreeable Taſte. This is to be dreſſed in the 
ſame Way as Aſparagus ; but there is another Method 
we ſhall lay down, which is a new Diſh juſt getting 
into uſe at ſome great Tables, and is, though not ex- 
penſive, very elegant as well as very pleaſant. 

One Thing farther we ſhall mention reſpecting the 
Tragopogon Shoot, which is, that it is wholeſome 


and nouriſhing beyond moſt Things which are the 
Produce of the Garden ; nothing that can be taken by 


Way of Food reſtores decayed Nature like it. 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe already named, the Garden will now 
afford ſome early Artichokes and Cauliflower. 

Theſe are the Greens in Seaſon ; as to Roots they 
are in general coming in : There will be fine early 
Turnips now ready for pulling, tender, and of a 
beautiful Colour. Radiſhes are in their great Per- 
fection, eſpecially the ſcarlet Radiſh lately and juſtly 
come into Faſhion ; this is delicate and tender, of a 
fine lively Colour, and tranſparent, and has a better 
Flavour and leſs Heat than the common purple Ra- 
diſh; there is alſo another Quality that may well re- 
commend it, this is, it digeſts more freely and i is not 

ſo apt to riſe in the Stomach. 

There will be in a good Garden young Carrots at 
this Time; they muſt be ſown in warm Borders for 
this Purpoſe, and the Heat brings them forward, 
eſpecially under a Wall; theſe have not the fine full 
Flavour of the Carrot that comes in ſomewhat later, 
but they exceed all others in Colour. 

Among the Fruit Products of the Kitchen Garden 
we are here to reckon French Beans, which now begin 
to come in from the Hot- Beds, as alſo Cucumbers, 
and ſome early Melons. 

The Houſekeeper is to give frequent Notice to che 
Gardiner of her expecting theſe Things, for they al- 
ways pleaſe particularly when they come ſo early. In 
Town they come dear, becauſe they go through ſeve- 
ral Hands before they come to the Table, but in the 
Country the Charge is little, for nothing is cheaper 
than Labour. | 

Muſhrooms are another Article from the Beds in the 
Garden at this Time; and to this Lift we may add 
ſeveral Sorts of early Lettuces, Onions, Chives, Pur- 
ſlain, and the common ſavoury Herbs, Mint, Thyme, 
Balm, Winter Savoury, and the like. 


Fruits in Seaſon in May. 


The latter End of May may be accounted the 


Earneſt of the Year for Fruits ; we have ſcarce any 
1 Thing 
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Thing thoroughly ripe in a natural Way at this Seaſon 
indeed, but the Art and Aſſiſtance of the Gardiner 
ſhew us what we may expect from ſuch Means: They 
foreſtal the Productions of the natural Soil, and tho? 
what they offer are not equal to thoſe which follow in 
their own Time, in Flavour, yet their being early is a 
great Recommendation. 

There is a Cherry called the May Duke, and it is a 
very good one; it is the earlieſt ripe of all, and with 
a little Aſſiſtance of the Gardiner's forcing, comes in 
juſt in Time to ſave the Credit of its Name. A good 
Table need not be without this Cherry in May, and 
it is always extremely valued. 

This Month we muſt be content with the few we 
have, and be choice of them; the next will pour 
them upon us in great Plenty. 

There is another Kind of this Fruit not called the 
May Duke, but plainly the May Cherry: It is ſaid 
by the Gardiners to come in ſomewhat earlier than the 
May Duke, but the Difference is not eſſential, be- 
cauſe it is not certain or conſtant. 

Scarlet Strawberries begin to ripen at this Seaſon, 
and if the Plants be examined in the warmſt Ae 
ſome are uſually found. 

Gooſberries and green Currants are alſo juſt coming 
in for Tarts. 

There are two other Fruits very Sk eſteemed at 
this Seaſon, the Maſculine Apricot and the Nuting 
Peach; theſe owe their Ripeneſs at that early Period 
to Art. 

Beſide theſe Fruits which are juſt beginning to come 
in there are ſome not quite gone out; theſe are a few 
Kinds of Apples and Pears. Tele 

Of the Apple Kind we often meet mich the Golden 
* Winter Ruſſet, as alſo Pile's Ruſſet, and the Non- 
pareil, very good; but this muſt have been owing to 


a very careful Manner of keeping them. The Stone 
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Pippin, Oaken Pippin, and John Apple ſometimes 
alſo laſt good till now, and the Pomme q Appi, which 
is a very good Kind. | 

The 
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The Pears. to be had tolerably good ar this Time 
are but few, the Beſſy de Chaumontelle is the prin- 
cipal; there are allo the Amozelle, Bergamot, de 
Payne, and Lord Cheney's Green: Theſe are for the 
| Deſert, and there are two that do for baking; theſe 
are the Cadillac and that Kind we call Perkinſon's 
Warden, but a careful Manner of eee is alſo 
requiſite for theſe. 


i 


SECT II. 
Of Coors my. 
GC HA 


of Roafling. 
REF: . T o roaſt a Capon with ane Herbs. 


8 H USE a fine large Capon, let it be cavefultp 
picked and drawn, then raiſe the Skin from th 
Fleſh to looſen it. 

Cut to Pieces a large Muſhroom, a Coupls of 
Truffles, and ſhred ſome Parſley ; mix theſe together; 
grate a quarter of a Pound of fine Bacon, mix this 
with the others; then cut very ſmall ſome Chives and 
ſome freſh and young Leaves of Garden Baſil, ſtrew 
over theſe ſome Pepper and Salt; then bruiſe half a 
Nutmeg, one Blade of Mace, und; a couple of Cloves 
ſtr this in, and when well mixed, the Stuffing is 
ready, put it carefully in between the Skin and F leſh, 
and when it is well diſpoſed all over, ſew up the End, 
or tie it carefully, and then lard the Capon; this is to 
be done in a particular Manner. Some Ham muſt 
be cut into very thin Slices, and ſome Veal, and a 
good Quantity of ſweet Herbs, with ſome grated N ut- 
meg, is ta be prepared and ſet ready. 


The 
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The Capon is to be larded interchangeably with one 
Piece of Ham and another of Veal; and when this is 


done the ſweet Herbs muſt be ſtrewed very thick 
over it. 


Thus prepared the Capon is to be rolled up in two 
Sheets of Paper, and carefully roaſted. 

The Sauce may be a rich Gravy. 

The French, who never know when to ſtop, ſerve 
up a Capon done in this Manner with a rich Raggoo 
about it, but this is Confuſion, and the Taſte of one 
Thing deſtroys that of another. | 

They who would be at the Top of the French 
Taſte may ſerve it in this Manner, but with Gravy 


it is a very delicate and fine Diſh, ag no _ extra- 


vagant in the Expence. 


2. To roaſt a Chicken with Ham. 


This is a Diſh we owe to the French, and it is a 
very good one; not troubleſome or expenſive. We 
allow that the Taſte of Ham and that of Chicken are 
very proper together, and we for that Reaſon dreſs 

m to be eat together, though they come to Table 
— The French ſend up all in one, 220 chat 


in a much more agreeable Manner. 


Chuſe a fine well-grown Chicken, let it be ceuſſed 


— roaſting. 
- Cut a large fine Slice df Ham ee 
Fat and — together; lay this on the Dreſſer, beat 


it with a Knife to bruiſe but not break it, and firew 


upon it ſome ſhred Parſley, and a very ſmall r 
of Chives put among it. 
When the Slice of Ham is ſeaſoned, beat, and ready, 


looſen the Skin from the Breaſt of the Chickes with a 


Finger, then get in the Slice of Ham thus prepared, 


and ſee that it cover the whole Breaſt, and lie very 


even between the Fleſh and Skin. 

- Blanch the Chicken thus prepared beforn the Fire, 
and then wrap round it broad thin Slices of Bacon, tie 
theſe round with Packthread, and ſpit the Chicken. 

When 
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When the Chicken is roaſted take off the Bacon, 
and ſerve it up with ſome Gravy or Eſſence of a Gam- 
mon of Bacon. STIs 25 

3. To roaſt a Gammon of Bacon. 

This, when properly roaſted, makes an excellent 
Diſh, but two Things are needful, the one to freſhen 
jt, and the other to give it a Flavour. The beſt Me- 
thod is this: | 5 

Have ſome luke-warm Water ready, a good Quan- 
tity, ſtrip off the Skin carefully from a Gammon of 


Bacon, and when cleaned pour the warm Water over 


it; let it lie thus ſome Time to take out the violent 
Saltneſs. | Rs 

When taken out of the Water pour upon it in an 
earthen Pan a Quart of Sack, turn it, and let it lie 


twelve Hours in this Liquor. 


When taken out of the Wine, ſpit it and cover the 
fat Side of it with ſome Sheets of white Paper. | 

Lay it to a good Fire, and pour all the Sack into 
the Dripping- pan; this is to baſte it, which muſt be 
done from Time to Time all the while it is roaſting, 

When the Gammon is near done rub ſome Bread 
to very fine Crumbs, and mix with it ſome Parſley 
chopped very fine; take off the Papers, and ftrew 
the Gammon very well over with this, brown it up 


very well before a briſk Fire, and then take it off. 


Some eat this hot, and it is that Way a pleaſant 
Thing, but ſtrong. The Spaniards, to whom we 
are obliged for this Piece of Cookery, only eat it cold. 
Their Way is this : They take it very carefully off 
the Spit not to rub away the Crumbs, and ſet it to 
cool; when cold they lay a clean Napkin in a Diſh 
and lay the Gammon upon it, garniſhing it with 
Parſley. It is this Way very fine, and much prefera- 
ble to the eating it hot. 5 | | 


4. To roaſt a Quarter of Kid the French Way. 
Let the Kid be ſmall and delicate, lard one half of 


the Quarter very well with fat Bacon, and having 


grated 
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grated ſome Crumbs of Bread very fine, with this lard 
the other half, then wrap it up in Paper, and lay it 
down at a moderate Diſtance from a very good Fire. 

Reſerve ſome of the Bread Crumbs, and mix with 


them ſome ſhred Parſley and a little Salt. When the 


Kid is near done take off the Papers, and drudge that 


. Part which was drudged at firſt, very well with theſe 


Crumbs. 
When this is done briſk up the Fire, and finiſh it 
very brown; fend it up hot, firſt ſqueezing half a fine 


Seville Orange over it, and garniſh it with Orange! in 
thick Slices. 


Many are very fond of Kid, but in general it is 


inferior to Lamb. If it be not very young it is apt 
to taſte rank; and that which is bred in Towns among 


Stables, and in the Way of Filth, is never ſo well 
flavoured as what is bred more naturally i in the Coun- 
try ; at the beſt the Fleſh is drier than Lamb, but 
when fine it has a very peculiar Sweetneſs. 


5. To roaſt Larks larded. 
Let the Larks be clean picked and truſſed hand- 


fomely with the Feet on their Backs, then cut ſome 


very thin and fine Pieces of Bacon for larding of 


them; ſpit them very carefully, and lay them down 


to roaſt. 
Mix together ſome Crumbs of Bread and ſome 
Baſket Salt. When the Larks are near enough 
drudge them with this, and then let them have a Turn 
or two more very near the Fire. 

Warm the Diſh, and rub a Shalot over it, but 


leave none of it in; *tis only to give a light Flavour. 


They are thus extremely good, eaten dry, which is 
now a great Taſte. Some make Bread Sauce for 


them in the uſual Way, and others make a Sauce of 


Orange Juice, Pepper, and Sau 3 the French add to 
this a little Verjuice. | 


6. Larks 
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6. Larks Barded. 


The French Cooks brought in this Term Barded ; 
they call a thin flat Slice ot Bacon fit to wrap round 
any Thing a Bard of Bacon, and any Thing that is 
dreſſed this Way they call barded. Thus Larks are 
to be barded in the following Manner: 

Let the Larks be truſſed in the ſame Way as before 
directed, and cut for every one of them a thin Slice 
of Bacon broader and longer than the Lark; ſpit 
them upon a wooden Skewer, with one of theſe Bards 
or Pieces of Bacon between every two, and when they 
are near roaſted drudge them with Bread and Salt. 

When they are enough take them up, place them 
regularly on a Diſh, and ſend up Bread Sauce if in the 
Engliſh Way, but if the French it is to be very fine 

Juice of Orange and Juice of Lemon, of each equal 
Parts, and a good deal of Pepper and Salt in it. We 
are not much accuſtomed to this ſour Sauce in Eng- 
land, but it is very pleaſant. 1 5 


7. To roaſt a Calf *s Liver. 

Chuſe a very fine Calf's Liver, and lard it very 
thick with ſmall Slices of Bacon, faften it carefully 
to the Spit, and cover it up with Papers ; lay it at a 
Diſtance before a very good Fire, and obſerve its 
doing, for nothing requires more Time to do nicely. 
When it is about half done take off the Papers, and 
bring it a liatle nearer the Fire, and at laſt of all, juft 
to finiſh it, bring it very near; then ſerve it up in a 
hot Diſh, with ſome rich Veal Gravy. 


8 roaſt a Leg of Mutton a la Dauphine, 
Take off the Fat and Skin of a Leg of Mutton, 


and cut away all the Fleſh about the Shank: Bone very + 


clean; put it into Water, and parboil it; then take 
it out, let it cool, and lard it very thick with pretty 
large Slices of Bacon; this done ſpit it, and wrap it 
round with ſome Sheets of white Paper; lay it down 
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to roaſt, and let it be firſt placed at a good Diſtance 


from the Fire; toward the End it muſt be brought 


nearer, and Care mult be taken that it have a god 


Colour. 
The proper Sauce is Eiznce of Ham ; but it may 
be ſerved up with Gravy, or with one of the Culliſſes. 


9. To roofl a Chine of Mutton the Italian Way. 
Shred ſome Parſley very fine, cut ſome Chives 


ſmall, and mix theſe with ſome white Pepper. beaten; 
when theſe are well mixed cut ſome thin fine Slices of 


the Lean of a Gammon of Bacon, ſtrew theſe all over 
on both Sides with the Seaſoning juſt named, and lay 
them in Readineſs; lay ready alſo ſome fine thin Slices 
of fat Bacon without any Seaſoning. 

Theſe being prepared take a large fine Chine of 


Mutton, raiſe up the firſt Skin of it, and draw it off 


all the Way, only juſt at the End, lay the ſeaſoned 
Slices of Gammon of Bacon upon the Mutton, and 
over them lay the Slices of fat Bacon plain; when both 
are on draw the Skin carefully over, and bind it ſe- 
curely on with Packthread, then cover the whole with 


Paper, roaſt it, and let it be done carefully; when 


it is near enough take off the Papers, have ſome 
Crumbs of Bread ready, and drudge it carefully with 
them; then brown it up, and ſend It to Table with 
good Gravy. 

The French put a Raggoo under this and the like 
Diſhes, and thoſe who chuſe it may follow their Prac- 
tice, which we ſet down for that Purpole, having 
directed the making ſeveral Raggoos in their proper 
Places, any of which will do for this Purpoſe ; but 
the French in this carry their Improvements to Ex- 
tremes. An Engliſh Palate will often be pleaſed 


with their Made Diſhes of the plainer Kind, but when 


they are thrown thus one into another, there i is a Con- 
fuſion of Taſtes which takes away all Reliſh ; beſide, 
when theſe Roaſts and Raggoos are kept ſeparate they 
make a Variety, but in this new Way of prong one 


to another, all their Diſhes ate alike. 
| This 
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This I have obſerved for the two laſt Years here at 
Bath is growing very common, and the Quality begin 
to find it out. Mr, Le Strange doubtleſs was a very 


good Cook, but I heard one who underſtands delicate 


Eating, no Body better, ſay at one of the Entertain- 
ments of his dreſſing, that all the Diſhes were alike. 


CHAT 
Of Boiling. Ls 
FF the preceding Numbers of this Work we have 


- given the Art of Cookery in its Rudiments, and 
under theſe common Articles of roaſting and boiling 
have inſtructed the Cook to do the plaineſt Things in 
the plaineſt Way: Having thus laid the Foundation 


for her underſtanding perfectly her Buſineſs, we ſhall 
in this, as in the preceding Chapter of roaſting, give 


her Directions for the dreſſing ſuch boiled Diſhes as 
are more elegant, yet not expenſive, 
The moſt moderate. Table may, under a proper 


Management, have great Variety; there needs not be 
a Repetition of the ſame Joints plainly one after an- 


other, unleſs it be the Fault of the Provider or the 
Cook; for there are many very pretty Things that 
may be dreſſed as cheap as plain Joints. 


ART. I. To boil young Artichokes, _ 
We have obſerved in the Bill of Fare for the ſuc- 
ceeding Month, that Artichokes will be coming in; 
they are a Rarity at this Time, and they will appear 


at Table to more Advantage from a proper Manner 
of ſending them up. | 


Cut half a dozen of theſe young Artichokes clean 
from the Stalks, boil them in a good deal of Water 
with a Nip of Salt in it. 3 
When enough take them out, take out the Chokes, 
and ſend them up with a Sauce of Butter, a little Salt, 
ſome grated Nutmeg, and a very little Vinegar. 


360 | 2. Young 
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2. Young Artichokes with white Sauce. 


Boil the Artichokes juſt as before, when they are 
enough toſs up the Bottoms with Butter and Parſley, 
which muſt be ſeaſoned with Salt and white Pepper; 
put them hot into a Diſh, and ſend up a Sauce with 
them made of the Yolks of four Eggs, a quarter of 
2 Pint of rich Veal Gravy, and a Tea Spoonful of 
Vinegar. 

Artichokes may be dreſſed this Way at any Bigneſs, 
but tis beſt when they are thus young. 


3- To boil a Rump of Beef reliſbed. 


Shred a very large Handful of ſweet Herbs, mix 
with them fome common Salt and Pepper, and a 
ſmall Quantity of Salt Petre; rub the Beef very tho- 
roughly with this, and let it lie four Days, and no 
longer. 

Then put it into a Pot with a large Quantity of 
Water, and put in with it four Onions cut in Quar- 
ters, and a Bunch of ſplit Carrots; add four Bay 
Leaves, a large Bundle of ſweet Herbs, a Handful 
of Parſley, five or ſix Cloves, ſome whole Pepper, 
and a little Salt ; boil it well, and as any Scum riſes 
take it off, 
| When it is taken out lay it on a Diſh, put none of 
the Herbs or Roots about it,, but only ſtrew ſame freſh 
Parſl-y about the Sides of the Diſh. 

This is a very elegant Way of dreſſing Beef; the 
Salt Petre penetrates beyond what the common Salt 
alone can do, and the Roots and Herbs give a 
Flavour to the whole Subſtance of the Meat, without 
altering its Colour in the leaſt. It is very agreeable 
to have this mixed Taſte in eating every Mouthful, 
and not know whence it comes. 


4. Jo gon Carp au Court Bouillon. | 
Scale and draw a Brace of Carp, and pull out the 


ins. 
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When they are thus cleaned put them into an 
earthen Pan; ſet on a Quart of Vinegar with a Nip 
of Bay Salt in an earthen Pipkin, when it is ſcalding 
hot pour it on the Carp, and let them lie till cold. 

Then ſet on ſome Vinegar in a Pan, enough to boil 
the Carp, put them in, and boil them gently till they 
are enough ; juſt before they are done throw in half a 
Pint of white Wine; the Spirit of the Vinegar will by 
that Time be evaporated, and the Wine will freſhen 
up the Liquor, and give a Richneſs to the Taſte of 
the Carp: At the ſame Time with the Wine put in 
three Bay Leaves, a Spoonful of white Pepper, an 
Onion, and four Cloves; let all boil up a little that 
the Carp may be thoroughly done, and receive their - 
Flavour ; then take them out, lay them to drain, and 
ſend them up in a Napkin, garniſhed with Parſley. 

The Carp this Way have as rich a Flavour as when 
ſtewed in Wine. | Fe 

Our Cooks ſeeing the Fiſh ſent up at the French 
Tables in a Napkin thought it was only plain boiled, 
and under a Notion of imitating it, ſent up their Carp 
in ſome Places boiled in plain Water, and without 
any farther Care in the drefling ; their Maſters found 
it was not like the other; but this Way it has all the 
Reliſh of a ſtewed Fiſh, without the Richneſs of that 
Sauce we ſend up with them ſtewed, which to ſome 
is not agreeable. | 
This is a great Improvement upon the Article of 

boiling, and may be carried much farther ; the Carp 
here are improved in their Flavour in the ſame Man- 
ner as the Beef in the former Receipt. This may 
ſerve as a Hint upon which an ingenious Cook may 
enlarge very much to her Reputation, and to the Sa- 
tisfaction of the Family. 


5. To boil Chickens and Aſparagus the French Way. 


Our Method in common Families is to dreſs the 
Chickens and the Aſparagus ſeparate, and ſend them up 
in different Diſhes ; but in this Method of the French 

F Cookery 
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coſt very little more Trouble and Expence. 
Let the Chickens be forced with good Force- meat 
and boiled, taking Care they are done very white: 


Thoſe who chuſe it may do them plain, but the 
Force meat is a very great Addition. 


Whichever Way the Chicken is done, the Manner 
of dreſſing the Aſparagus is to be the ſame: Cut it 
into Pieces of an Inch long, taking only the ſoft 
Part, put it into a Saucepan, and parboil it in 
Water, toward the End adding a little Bit of Butter 
rolled in Flour; then take out the Aſparagus and 
drain it. 

Set on a Saucepan with a little Butter and a ſmall 
Quantity of Salt, diſſolve it ſoftly, taking Care it 
does not get brown; then throw in the Aſparagus 
with ſome minced Parſley, a ſmall Bundle of Fennel, 
and ſome Cream; grate in a little Nutmeg, and 
ſtrew in at laſt ſome Pepper and Salt; let all this 
ſtew together till the Aſparagus is*render, then lay 
the Chicken in a Diſh, and pour the Aſparagus and 


Sauce over it. 
6. To boil a Pike with Wine. 


This is a German Diſh, and one of the Ingredients 
will ſeem very extraordinary to an Engliſh Cook, but 


I can aſſure them, upon frequent Experience, that it 


is a Diſh always very much praiſed. 

Chuſe a Pike of a moderate Size, gut it, and fplit 
it into two Pieces flat-wiſe cloſe to the Bone; ſct it 
over the Fire in a Stewpan of Water, and half boil 
it; then take it out, ſcale it, and put it again into the 


Stewpan with a very little Water; put in now with it 


ſome Muſhrooms, Truffles, and Morels cut very 
ſmall, add a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, and let it ſtew 


very gently, cloſe covered. 


The Fire muſt be moderate, or elſe it will break 
the F I 


When 
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Cookery they eat much finer, look more elegant, and 


bi 
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When it is near enough take out the Bundle of 

Herbs, and put in a Cup full of Capers chopped 
ſmall, three Anchovies ſplit and ſhred fine, a Piece 
of Butter rolled in Flour, and a Table Spoonful of 
grated Cheeſe. | Ts 

When all theſe Ingredients are in, pour in a. Pint 
of white Wine, and cover up the Stewpan ; let all 
ſtew together till theſe Ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed, and the Fiſh is enough, then take the Pike 
carefully out, and ſerve it up with the Sauce. 


7. To boil Salmon au Court Bouillon. 


Clean the Salmon perfectly well, then with a ſharp 
Knife and an even Hand ſcore the Sides of it pretty 
deep, that it may thoroughly take the Ingre- 
dients. . | 5 | 

Spread a Napkin on the Dreſſer, lay the ſcored 
Salmon upon it, and duſt in ſome Pepper, Salt, and 
grated Nutmeg. 2 | 

Then mix up ſome Cloves, Chives, Lemon Peel, 
Onions, Parſley, Baſil, and Bay Leaves; all theſc are 
to be cut very fine, and ſome more Pepper and Salt 
is to be mixed with them; then the Salmon is to be 
dreſſed all over very well with this Seaſoning. 

Make up a Pound of Butter with a little Flour, 
put this into the Belly of the Salmon, then cloſe the 
Belly, and wrap the Napkin tight about the Fiſh to 
keep all together, and put it into a Fiſh-kettle of a 
proper Bigneſs; pour into the Fiſh- kettle an equal 
Quantity of Water and Vinegar, and ſet it over a 
briſk Fire. | 

When the Salmon is near enough drain off a good 
Quantity of the Liquor, and pour in a Quart of white 
Wine, ſet it on a Stove, and keep it ſcimmering a 
little Time till the Diſh is warmed and all ready for 
it; lay a clean warm Napkin in the Diſh; unfold the 
Napkin the Salmon is in, and take it carefully out of 
that, laying it on the other, and garniſhing it with 
freſh Parſley in pretty large Pieces. | 

C:H AT 
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CHAP. III. 
© Of Broiling. 


E have given the Directions for the common 
Articles in this Way in our preceding Months, 
but the ingenious Cook may vary it farther than others 
think : There is no Method of dreſſing ſuperior to it 
in moſt Articles, for the Fire is capable of giving a 
Reliſh this Way that the Food cannot have any other, 


ART. I. To broil Carp. 


Prepare a ſtrong and perfectly clear Fire, and warm 
thoroughly a large and perfectly clean Gridiron, let 
the Bars be all hot through, and yet not burning hot 
upon the Surface; this is the perfect and fine Condi- 
tion of the Gridiron for nice Uſes ; for if it be haſtily 
heated the Bars will be hot enough to ſcorch the Things 
laid on them on their outſide, and yet cold enough 
within to chill it. 

The Bars of a Gridiron always muſt keep away ſo 
much of the Heat as their Breadth covers, and there- 
fore they ſhould be thoroughly hot when the Thing 

to be dreſſed is laid on them. | 

This Preparation being made of the Fire and the 
Gridiron, let the Carp be carefully cleaned, the Fins 
pulled out, and the Scales perfectly taken off; then 
rub it over with a Piece of Butter, and ſtrew ſome 
Salt upon it; lay it on the Gridiron, and watch it 
very carefully that it do thoroughly, and not too 

quick. 

While the Carp 1s broiling, the Sauce muſt be pre- 
pared thus: 

Cut to Pieces four Anchovies, half a Cup full of 
Capers, and a quarter of a ſliced Lemon; ſeaſon theſe 
with Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg, and put them into 
a Saucepan with ſome drawn Butter and a little 
Vinegar; ſend up the Carp when enough wich, this 
Sauce hot. | 

2: To 
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2. To broil Eels ith Green Sauce. 


Chuſe large Eels for this Purpoſe, ſkin them, clean 
them, cut them in Pieces, and ſcore them all about 
with a ſharp Knife; then have ready ſome melted- 
Butter, with ſavoury Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Parſley, 
and Nutmeg ; ſet this in a Bowl, and throw the 
Pieces of Eel, ſcored thoroughly, into it; turn and 
roll them well about, and when they are covered, and 
penetrated with the Butter and Ingredients, broil 
them. 

While this 1s doing make the Sauce in the following 
Manner : 

Pound a good double Handful of Sorrel Leaves 
in a Marble Mortar with a wooden Peſtle, and ſqueeze 
out the Juice into a Bowl. 

Cut an Onion into very ſmall Pieces, cut ſome 
Capers ſmall, and mix up theſe with ſome drawn 
Butter when theſe are mixed up put in the Sorrel 
Juice, ſtir this well! in, then ſqueeze in the Juice of a 
large Seville Orange, and ſprinkle in ſome Salt and 
Pepper; when all is mixed thoroughly and heated 
togriter, ſend it up with the Eel. 


3. To broil an Fel pitchcock'd. 


This the French call the Engliſh Way of dreſſing 
an Eel; and, though not of their own Invention, they 
are fond of it at their beſt Tables. 

| Chuſe a large fine Silver Eel, rub it well with Salt, 
then wipe it thoroughly with a Towel ; this takes off 
the Slime. 

Skin it when this is done, and cut it into four Pieces 
or Lengths, put theſe into a Bowl, and pour upon 
them half a Pint of white Wine, turn them and roll 
them well about in the Wine. 

Alfter this take the Pieces out of the Wine, and cut 
Notches on the Back and Sides at ſmall Diſtances from 
one another. 


When the Eels are thus far prepared, make ready A 
Stuffing thus : 


AY.  . a Crumble 
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Crumble ſome Crumb of white Bread very ſmall, 
ſhred ſome ſavoury Herbs, Parſley and Chives very 
ſmall, mix theſe with the Bread, and then grate over 
it a little Nutmeg, and ſtrew on ſome Cloves bruiſed, 
and ſome Pepper and Salt; laſt of all add the Volks 
of three Eggs boiled hard, and a good Piece of 
Butter. | 

Fill up the Notches in the Pieces of Eel with this 
Stuffing, and get as much of it to hang about them as 
you can, then put them carefully into the Skin, tie it up 
faſt at both Ends, and pick Holes in it with a Needle 
to prevent its burſting; thus prepared lay it on a 
Gridiron, and broil it very carefully. 

While the Eel is doing make Sauce of ſome An- 
chovies and a few Capers, ſome Butter, Pepper, Salt, 
and a little Vinegar. FO 

The Sauce being ready and the Eel done enough, 
take it up, draw off the Skin, and ſerve it up with 
this Sauce. | | 

This Method with Sauce is our Way entire; the 


French, who are very fond of the Eel done like the 


Sauce, generally ſend it up dry, with only a little Juice 


of Lemon. | 


4. To broil Mackarel. 


Firſt mix together in a deep Soup Diſh ſome ſweet 
Sallad Oil with ſome Salt, Pepper, and a good deal 


of whole Fennel. | 


This being in Readineſs clean and gut the Mackarel, 


then cut them in Gaſhes upon the Back, and lay them 


in the Oil and Ingredients, turn them ſeveral Times 


about that they may be well ſeaſoned, and then 


wrap each of them up in a good Bundle of the wet 
Fennel. 


While the Mackarel are thus preparing for the 
Fire, let that and the Gridiron be made ready for 


them: This is to be managed exactly as for the 


broiling of Carp, wherefore it need not be repeated 


here. 


Lay 


mY 
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Lay on the Mackarel rolled in the Fennel, and 
keep a watchful Eye upon them that they be done 
equally and thoroughly. 

While the Fiſh are broiling make the Sauce; it 
muſt be done thus : | | | : 

Mince ſome Capers, ſhred ſome ſavoury Herbs, 
and pick ſome Goofberries ; the beſt Way is to cut 
theſe as the Capers, but many chuſe them whole; 
whichever Way is preferred, theſe with the Herbs and 
Capers muſt be put into ſome clarified Butter, then 
grate in ſome Nutmeg, ſome Salt, and a very little 
Vinegar; when the Fiſh are done lay them carefully 
in a warm Diſh, and ſerve them up with this Sauce. 


CHAP. IV. 
| Of Frying. 
E ſhall in this Article, as in the preceding, 


now ſet down ſome very eſſential Points in 
elegant Cookery. | 


ART. I. To fry Chickens in a Marinate. 


Mix together in a ſmall Bowl a Pint of Vinegar, 
half a Pint of Juice of Lemons, and ſome Salt and 
Pepper ; ſtir all this together, and put to it ſome 
Chives cut very ſmall, four Bay Leaves broken, and 
half a dozen Cloves bruiſed ; when all is well mixed 
ſet it by, covered with a China Plate. | 
This is called the Marinade, and when any Thing 
is put into ſuch a Mixture it is ſaid to be marinated. 

Chuſe a couple of fine young Chickens, cut them 
into Quarters, and put them into this Marinade, turn 
them at Times that they may be well ſoaked in it, 
and let them lie in the whole three Hours in it. 

While the Chicken is ſoaking in the Marinade, 
make the following Batter: Beat up three Eggs in a 
little Salt and Water, add to this a quarter of a 
Pound of melted Butter, and ſome fine Flour, juſt 


342 enough 
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8 to thicken it for the proper — overing of the 
Quarters of Chicken. 

Set on a Stewpan with a large Quantity of Hog? 8 
Lard, take out the Chicken from the Marinade, drain 
it, then wipe it dry in a clean Napkin, preſſing it 
gently ; give the Batter a thorough beating- up, and 
then dip the Pieces of Chicken in it; ſee they be well 
covered, and then drop them into the Lard in the 
Stewpan. 

Let them be done enough ; have a Diſh warmed 
ready for them, and ſome fried Parſley; take the 
Chicken out of the Lard when it is of a fine brown, 
lay the Pieces handſomely in the Diſh, and n 
them with the fried Parſley. 

This is a favourite high Diſh among the French. 

Sometimes they uſe Pieces of Chicken fried in this 
Manner for Garniſh in large Diſhes, but there is a 
ſhorter Way for that Purpoſe. 


2. Fried Chicken for Garniſh. 


Cut a ſmall Chicken into Quarters, dip it in Vine- 
gar, and ſect on a Stewpan of Lard. 

When the Lard is very hot take the Pieces of 
Chicken out of the Vinegar, wipe them dry, flour 
them over very well, and put them into the Lard ; 
they will in this Manner fry to a delicate brown, and 
do perfectly well for Garniſh as tEe other. 

If any chuſe to taſte them they eat prettily, but not 
like the former. 

Some give this eaſy Method as the true BY to 
marinate Chickens, but that is a great Error; the 
French make a Diſtinction between thoſe for Shew 
and thoſe which are to make a regular Diſh ; they 
ſometimes, as has been ſaid before, uſe the true and 

fect marinated Chickens for Garniſh, but this is an 

rror, at leaſt a needleſs Expence and Trouble: It 
is however a greater Miſtake to bring that which was 


£46 — — for a Garniſh as the * Diſh for the 
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3. To fry Veal marinated. 
Cut ſome very fine and moderately thick Veal 


Cutlets. 


Mix in a Bowl a Quart of Vinegar and half a Pint 
Bruiſed Cloves, an 

Onion cut to Pieces, a whole Leek, a Lemon fied, 
four Bay Leaves, and ſome chopped Parſley. _ 

Let the Veal Cutlets be put into this Marinade, and 
turned frequently for two Hours. 

Then ſer on a Stewpan with a large Quantity of 
Hog's Lard; when it is very hot take out the Veal, 


dry it in a Cloth, dip it in a Batter made in the 


ſame Way of that for Chickens deſcribed in the firſt 
Article, and try them in the Lard till they are of a fine 
brown. 

In this, as in the former Articles, ſuch as chuſe to 
ſave the Trouble and Expence of Batter, may drudge 
the Cutlets with Flour, and it will anſwer the fame 
Purpoſe ; but the other * makes the more cc 


Diſh. 
4. 7 o fry Mullets 


Scale and gut the Mullets, melt a good Quantity 
of fine Butter, and when it is ready pour it into a2 


Soup Diſh ; cut Gaſhes upon the Backs of the Mul- 


lets, and dip them in the Butter; then ſet on a Stew- 


pan with a good Quantity of clarified Butter, fry the 


Mullets in this, and when they are 3 lay them 


on a warm Diſh, and make a Sauce 


or them as 
follows: 

Pour into a ſmall Saucepan an of the Butter out 
of the Pan, mix with it ſome Anchovies and Capers, 
and ſqueeze in a little Orange Juice; grate a little 
Nutmeg into this, and pour it into the Diſh with the 
Mullets. 

Other Fiſh may alſo be fried this Way; or when 


they have been ſoaked | in the melted Butter they may 
be broiled. 


Some 
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Some have thought this cutting and ſoaking i in 


Butter to be particular to Fiſh that are to be broiled, 


and that it is not needful to ſuch as are for frying ; bur 
they do not underſtand the Principles of Cookery ; 
the Intent of it is to ſoak the whole fleſhy Part of the 
Fiſh, and there is no other Way of doing it. 

If the Fiſh be put into the clarified Butter without 
cutting, the inſide Fleſh, not being ſoaked, never is 
mellow, and if cut without ſoaking it is very little 

better, for the Outſide of the Cuts hardens at once 
in the hot Butter, and nothing can be done to ſoften 


Lit; but in this Way there is a ſoft Mellowneſs that 


gets into the whole Fleſh of the Fiſh, and then there 
being ſo much criſp Outſide to it, the whole is very 


agreeable. There is no Way ſo proper for frying 


moſt freſh Water Fiſhes. 


5. To fry Oifters. 

Put into a ſmall Soup Diſh an Ovion cut to Pieces, 
ſome Baſil, three Bay -Leaves, four bruiſed Cloves, 
ſome Pepper and Salt, and a few Leaves of Winter 
Savoury; ſqueeze upon theſe the Juice of half a dozen 
good Lemons ; ſtir all well together with a Silver 
Spoon, and cover it up with another Diſh. 

When this is done pick two or three Score of fine 
large Oiſters, (Rock Oiſters are the beſt for this Pur- 

poſe) open them, and put them into a Sieve to drain 
away all their own Liquor. 

When this is drained off put them into the Soup 
Diſn to the Lemon Juice and Ingredients, turn them 
frequently, and let them lie thus two Hours. 
While the Oiſters are in the Marinade make a Bat- 

ter of Flour, Salt, and Water, and the White and 
Volk of one Egg; when theſe are well mixed pour in 
half a Tea Cup of melted Butter, ſtir all about that 
they may be perfectly mixed, and if the Batter be of a 
due Thickneſs all is right ; if not, add a little Flour 
to thicken or a little Water to thin it, as there is 

Occaſion. 


Set 
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Set a Pan over the Fire with ſome clarify*d 
Butter, when it is melted and hot take out the Oiſters 
one by one; lay them on a Napkin, and ſpread ano- 
ther over them to dry them; when dry'd take them 
up one by one, dip them in the Batter, and ſee they 
be very well cover'd over with it, and then drop 
them into the Pan. 

Let them be fry'd very brown, and as they are 
taken up let them be laid carefully upon a clean warm 
Napkin, ſpread over a warm Diſh, and ſent up with- 
out any Sauce, garniſhed with fry'd Parſley. 

The moſt material thing for doing them per- 
fectly brown, is to keep the Butter very hot in the 
Pan. 

On Faſt Days Butter is uſed, on others Lard. 


6. 2 0 fry Pike. 


This is to be done with the Aſſiſtance of a fight 
Marinade; *tis cheap, eaſy, and of great Advantage to 
the Fiſh in every Reſpect. 

Midling Pike are better than large for frying. 

The firſt thing is to make the Marinade, which 1s 
to be done thus : 

Pour into a Diſh a Quart of common Vinegar, put 
to it two Bay Leaves, a Bundle of Sweet Baſil, and 
a few Leaves of Penny-Royal; add a little grated 
Nutmeg, two Cloves, and a Tea Spoonful of whole 
Pepper 

Split the Pike open and cleanſe it perfectly well, 
then cut the Back in ſeveral Places with deep Slaſhes, 
lay it in the Marinade and turn it once in half an Hour. 

When it has lain two Hours, ſet on a Pan with a 
good Quantity of Hog's Lard. When this is melted 
and very hot, take out the Pike from the Vinegar, 
{pread a Napkin under and another over it, make it 
very dry, and when that is done drudge it very well 
with Flour ; put it into the Pan when the Lard is 
very hot, and it will fry brown and delicately. 

While 
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While the Pike is frying the Sauce is to be made 
thus; melt ſome Butter and put in a couple of An- 
chovies without the Bone ſhred very fine; add a 
Spoonful of chopt Capers, and a little White Pepper, 
and laſt of all ſqueeze in the Juice of a fine Seville 
Orange. 

Lay the Pike upon a warm Diſh, and ſend it up 
very hot with this Sauce. 

The French for this Sort of Sauce oil ther Butter, 
but this does not agree ſo well with an Engliſh Stomach. 

When the Sauce is made this Way the Anchovies 
need not be bon'd, but only ſplit and put in, and the 
Butter ſtrain'd off thro a Sieve. 


CHAT. . 
07 Baking. 


E mal here, as in the preceding Articles, give 
the ingenious andè intelligent Cook Receipts 
for a great many very pretty Diſhes, which probably 


he never imagined would be had from this ſort of 
eng, 


1. To bake Plaiſe. 


Mine ſome Chives, ſhred ſome Parſley very 0 
and cut ſome Savoury Herbs, and Sweet Baſil very 
ſmall; mix theſe together, then grate in ſome Nut- 
meg, ſtrew over them ſome Pepper and Salt, and let 
this in Readineſs. 

- Rub the Infide of a Baking Diſh well over with 
freſh Butter; then ſtre this Seaſoning all over it, 
that it may ſtick in good Quantity to every Part. 

Chuſe ſome large and fine Plaiſe, clean them per- 
fectly, cut off the Heads and Tails, and lay them 
regularly and evenly in the Diſh. When this is done 
pour in a Gill of ſtrong Liſbon Wine, and ſtrew over 
them a little Pepper, Salt, and grated Nutmeg; and 
then drop in ſome melted Butter in {mall 1 

a 
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Laſt of all get a large Quantity of very fine Crumb 
of Bread, ſtrew this carefully and evenly over them, 


and let it be thick; ſend them to the Oven, and let 
them be baked to a fine Brown, 


When they come home from the Oven, make fome. - 


Anchovy Sauce; warm a Diſh, take the Plaiſe one 
by one carefully out of the Pan they were baked in, 
and lay them handſomely in the Diſh : The Sauce is 
then to be poured in, and they are to be ſent up hot. 
The French put in Champaigne inſtead of Liſbon 
Wine; and ſome of our Cooks who fancy every 
thing muſt be good that is dear, are for following 
that Practice; but we can aſſure them from repeated 
Experience, that Liſbon is in every reſpect preferable 
on this and all other Occafions of Cookery : The Spirit 


of the Champaigne flies off immediately, and the 
flavour is 2 th bad. | 


Yo 1 Rabbets. 


This tho? it 1 but a plain Name, is an avert, 
ingly elegant Diſh. 
| Chuſe a brace of very fine Rabbets, ſkin and clean 
them, ſave the Livers, and cut the Rabbets into 
Quarters; cut ſome Bacon into thick ſhort Pieces for 
Larding, and with it lard the Quarters of the Rabbets. 

When the Rabbets are thus prepared, fit the Diſh 
for Larding. Cover the bottom of it with Pieces 
of Fat Bacon and Veal, a Slice of one and a Slice of 
the other, and before theſe are laid in, let them be 
well ſeaſoned with Pepper and Salt, ſweer Herbs and 
Spices; then as they are laid in the Diſh ſtrew among 
them ſome Onions, Carrots and Parſnips, cut into 
ſmall 12 and ſome Chives and ſhred Parſey 
over a 


Make a good Quantity of Seaſoning of the ſame 
Ingredients, and ftrew it over the Quarters of the 
Rabbets : Place them carefully in the Diſh, and' then 
ſtrew more of the ſame Seaſoning over them. 
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Cover them up and ſend them to a hot Oven; 
while the Rabbets are Baking there mult be a rich 
Sauce made for them in this Manner. 

Put ſome Slices of Veal and ſome Slices of Bacon 
into a Saucepan, with ſome Carrots and Parſnips cut 
to Pieces. When it begins to ſtick to the Bottom of 

the Saucepan, drudge it with Flour, pour in ſome 
rich Gravy, and cut in ſome Muſhrooms and ſome 
ſmall Cloves and Nutmeg ; when it has boiled ſome 
Time, put in ſome burnt Cruſts of Bread. Then 
nd the Livers of the Rabbets and mix them with 
the whole, let it all ſcimmer ſome time together, and 
then ſtrain it off. 

Put this into a deep ſmall Stewpan, when the Rab- 
bets come from the Oven, take them carefully out of 
the Pan ; drain them and put them into the Stewpan 
with this Sauce. Let them ſcimmer up a little, and 
then lay them carefully in a Diſh, and pour the whole 
over them, ſend them hot to Table, h 


3. To bake a Pike. 


Chhuſe a large and fine Pike, ſcale it, clean it per- 
fectly, and cut out the Bone at the Back, in ſuch a 
Manner that the ad and Tail may hang on by a 
Skin. | 

The Fleſh being thus all taken out, clear away the, 
Bone and mix with the Fleſh ſome Fleſh of Eel and 
Carp; ſeaſon this with Pepper and Salt, and pur it into 
a Marble Mortar ; beat it to a Maſh and add a little 
Nutmeg, ſome Muſhrooms, ſome ſhred Parfley and 
a few Chives. 

When all theſe are together, pour i in half a Pound | 
of melted Butter and a large Tea Cup of Bread Crumb 
and Cream beaten together in a Saucepan ; laſt of all 
add the Yolks of four Eggs raw; beat all well toge- 
ther, and then put it all into le Skin of the Pike, 
All it carefully, ſew it up, and the Head and Tail be- 
ing left on, the whole Fifh will ſeem as natural as if 
it were entire. 


This 
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This is what the French call forcing of any Thing. 
The Pike being made up in this Manner, put into 

a Baking Pan ſome Slices of Onion, ſome ſhred 
Parſley, ſome Chives, and a little Pepper and Salt. 
Pour ſome melted Butter among theſe, and then 
drudge on ſome Flour. 

Rub the Pike all over with melted Butter, lay it 
carefully in the Diſh with ſome of theſe an 
over it; and put ſome Parſley over all. 

Then ſend it to the Oven, and when it is very 
Brown it will be enough: Lay it on a warm Diſh and 
ſend it up. 

This is a very elegant Diſh, and the Fietih eat it 
without any Sauce "they have it ſent up to Table in 
a Napkin, and the Reaſon is very plain, for it has 
all the Ingredients of a rich Sauce within it. 

Some prefer a ſharp Sauce with it; ſome chuſe 
Gravy, and ſome a Butter Sauce. We ſhall in the next 
Chapter give Directions for makinga variety of theſe, of 
which the Reader may take his Choice but certainly 
the beſt Way is that which the F rench Practice, who 
invented the Diſh, that is without any. 


C 
Of Sauces. 


Elegance of Cookery depends upon it; we 
have told the Cook of the ſeveral common Sauces, 
and many of the more elegant ones already, but there 
remain ſeveral behind which are equally worthy of her 
Notice for Elegance and Cheapneſs. 


ART. I. Anchovy Sauce with Gravy: —- 


Split three Anchovies, take out the Bones and cut 
chem very ſmall. 


. Put 


HIS is a large Article and a great deal of the 
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5 Put a quarter of a Pint of very rich Veal Gravy 
into a ſmall Saucepan, and ſeaſon it with Pepper and 
Salt; put in the Anchovies, and a Tea Spoonful of 


Vinegar, let it all ſcimmer together and then ſend it up. 


This is the Anchovy Sauce that Foreigners eat 
with Roaſt Meat: They fometimes make it richer, 
uſing Cullis inſtead of Gravy, | 


2. Truffle Sauce. 


Peel half a Dozen TruMes, waſh them perfectly 
clean in Spring Water, and then wipe them dry; 
cut them very ſmall, and put them into a Saucepan 


With ſome rich Veal Gravy, or with ſome Cullis of 


Veal and Ham; let it ſcimmer ſome Time over the 
Fire ſeaſon it to the Taſte with Pepper and Salt, and 
ſend it up hot. 5 | 

- This is a Sauce the French eat frequently with 


Butchers Meat. 


They make Sauces of Muſhrooms and of Morells 


in the ſame Manner, and they are very fine: In this 


reſpect they proceed upon much better Principles than 
we in our Cookery ; our Sauces have generally Butter 
for their Foundation, but it is a bad Ingredient. 


3. Mufproom Sauce for boiled Fowls. 

Put into a Saucepan half a Pint of Cream and a 
quarter of a Pound of Butter, ſtir them one way till 
the Butter 1s melted and the whole is thick, then put 
in half a dozen freſh Muſnrooms cleaned and cut, or in 
their Place a Spoonful and an half of pickled Muſh- 
rooms, and in cither Caſe a good Spoonful of Muſh- 
room Liquor. This is the Sauce; and the proper 
garniſh for the Diſh is ſliced Lemon. 


4. Brown Celeri Sauce. 
Chuſe a large bunch of fine Celeri, pick it, waſh it 


very clean, and cut it into very fine thin Slices, boil 
it gently in a ſmall quantity of Water till it is per- 


fectly tender, then add ſome Pepper and Salt, and 
1 | a Couple 
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a Couple of Blades of Mace, and grate in à little 
Nutmeg ; this done let all ſcimmer again together, 
and then add a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, and a 
Glaſs of red Port Wine ; boil theſe a little, then pur 
in a Spoonful of good Catchup, and half a Pint of 
rich Gravy, : : 
This is a Sauce much more of the Nature of the 
French Cookery than the former, and it is very much 
ſuperior to it : The other is ſimple, but pleaſant ; this 
is very fine and high flavoured. 


85 Liver Sauce. 


Bruiſe the Liver of a boiled Fowl, with a fmall 
Quantity of the Liquor of the Fow], till it is perfectly 
broke and diffolyed ; ſet on a Saucepan with ſome 
freſh Butter, meit it carefully : Shred ſome Lemon 
Peel very fine, and mix it with the Liver and the Li- 
quor; when the Butter is perfectly melted put this in, 
and mix it thoroughly together. 

When it is all hot ſend it up, and garniſh the Diſh 
with Lemon. Pi 55 

This is a plain Engliſh Sauce, and is very much 

inferior to thoſe which we have given from the French 
Cookery; but it is proper for us to give the practical 
Cook Directions for all Sorts, that ſne may be able 
to give Satisfaction in all Families; and this is a 
certain Rule, the more Things ſne knows the better 
ſhe will do every one of them. f 


| 6. Poverade. 

Poverade is a Sauce very much uſed among Fo- 
reigners ; whoever has looked into any of their Books 
of Cookery will remember that they order many of 
their Diſhes to be ſent up with Poverade, though few 

— have taught the Way to make it, which is 
is: | cv 
Y Put into a Saucepan half a Pint of Vinegar, and 
| four Table Spoonfuls of Veal Gravy, add to. this three 
| good Slices of a Lemon, an Onion cut to Pieces, an | 
| a whole | 
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a whole Leek ; ſeaſon it with Salt, and add a good 
deal of whole Pepper. 

Set this on the Fire to boil gently for ſome Time, 
and when it is enough ſtrain it through a Sieve into 
a Sauce Boat, and ſend it up hot. 

*Tis a very odd Sauce to thoſe who are not uſed to 
it, but it is reliſning, and when the Palate is familiar- 
ized to it none pleaſes more. 

We ſee a Number of theſe among the French, and 
one great Recommendation of them is, that they do 
not ſpoil the Taſte of the Meat, which we drown 
and overwhelm with our ſeveral thick Sauces with 
Butter. 

We have obſerved that a great many of the nice 
Diſhes of the French are ſent up dry, or without any 
Sauce, the panty of Sauces being within them- 
ſelves. : 

Many ſend. up Poverade with theſe, and it is a 

very good Method; it at the ſame Time gives a 
Reliſh, and does not in the leaſt take off from the 
Taſte of the Diſh itſelf, which is a-great Concern. 


En A F VII 
; Of cult Hes. 


W E dre already nt what Culliſſes are, and 
what is their Uſe and Purpoſes; they need 
not be very numerous, but it may be proper to add 
two or three to what we haye given already reſpecting 
this Article. E %% Oy 


ART. I. Cullis of white Meat. 


Boil four Eggs, take out the Yolks, and grind 
them in a Marble Mortar; roaſt a fine large Fowl, 
and hen it is enough take off the Skin, bone it, and 

take off all the white Fleſh. 
Blanch a quarter of a Pound of ſweet Almonds; 
and beat them well in a Mortar with the Yolks — 
1 
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the Eggs, then putin the white Meat from the Fowl, 
and again beat all together. | 
Cut ſome Slices from a Gammon of Bacon, and 
ſome thin Cutlets of Veal, cover the Bottom of a 
Stewpan with theſe, and cut in ſome Onion, Carrot, 
and Parſnip in thin Slices; put in no Liquor, cover 
this cloſe up, and ſet it over a very gentle Fire in a 
Stove. 


When it begins to ſtick to the Bottom pour in 
ſome fine rich Broth. 

A great deal of Care is to be taken to watch the 
Time of putting in the Broth, for if it be poured in 
too ſoon the Cullis will not have its true Flavour, 
and if it be let alone till the Meat ſtick too much to 
the Pan it will not be of a proper Colour. 

When it has had one ſtew up with the Broth put 
in ſome Truffles waſhed and cut into very thin Slices, 
ſome Morels, half a dozen Muſhrooms, a Leek, a 
couple of Onions, and four Cloves, and laſtly a Hand- 
ful of ſweet Baſil, then put in about two Ounces. of 
Crumb of Bread, and let it all ſcimmer till it is 

enough; this will be known by mt Condition of the- 
Veal. 

When that is enough take it out, and then put in 
the pounded Mixture from the Mortar; this will diſ- 
ſolve in the Liquor with a little ſtirring, and when it 
is well diſſolved let the whole ſcimmer a quarter of 
an Hour over a gentle ſteady Fire: It muſt not boil 
up, for that would change the Colour. This is the 
great Concern, and if the whole be conducted accord- 
ing to theſe Obſervations and Directions it will be 
perfectly rich, and yet not at all brown. This is the 
Condition in which it.is perfect and fit for Ule. 

Pour all into a Sieve with a large Soup Diſh 
underneath, and work the rich Part of rhe Cullis well 
through ; the Veal would keep a great deal of the 
fine Part hanging about it if it were left in, the reſore 
this Method of taking that out before the other 18 
put into the Pan is founded on Reaſon. 


This 
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This is to be ſet by to be in Readineſs for abby 


of Soups, and for Sauces, and all other elegant Oc- 
caſions where the Diſhes are of white Meat. It will | 


keep ſome: Time good. | . 
2. Cullis of Partridge. 


This is a very high-ſounding Diſh, but there is no 
great Expence attending it ; a Brace of Partridges 


will make a good Quantity of it. 


The Method of doing it is exactly the ſame as in 


the former Receipt, wherefore it needs not be re- 


peated here, and all the Difference is the uſing Par- | 


P tridge inſtead of Fowl. 


Por this Purpoſe the Partridges muſt be roaſted but 
little, and then ſkinned; the Bones muſt be taken out 


and thrown into the Stewpan with the Veal and 


Bacon, and the Fleſh taken from the Breaſt and other 
Parts muſt be beat up with the Volks of Eggs and 
Almonds ; this is then to be mixed with the Liquor 
when the Veal and the Partridge Bones are taken our, 
and the whole is to be finiſhed up and ſtrained wet in 


the ſame Manner. | 
The Flavour a Brace of Partridges thus uſed gives 
to a good Quantity of the Cullis is hardly to be cre- 


dited; one would ſuppoſe it made of ner but Par- 
cid; and it is very rich. 


0 4 Cullis of Muſorooms: We bb 

£ This i is a Cullis of very great Uſe, and one of the 
_ richeſt and higheſt flavoured of all; it is made a 
different Way from all the others, and wich leſs 
. 

Chuſe a good Quantity of large Wen Mouſh- 
rooms, ſkin them, and clean chem well; ſet on a 
Ste w pan, and put into it half a dozen good Slices of 
Bacon, the fatteſt you have; When this is heated 
pour in the Muſhrooms, brown them together over 
a Stove till they begin to ſtick to the Bottom. 


Then 
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Then ſtir them about again, duſt in a little Flour, 
and brown them well with that. is 1 
| When this is done put in ſome rich Broth of Veal 
or Beef, let it boil up about two Minutes, but not 
more, and then ſtrain it off into a Pan. 

Put into this ſome Cruſts of Bread, let them ſtand 
till thoroughly ſoaked, and then heat the whole to- 
gether ; when hot pour it through a Sieve, and the 
Liquor will run thick into a Bowl or Diſh ſet under- 
neath, and will make an excellent Cullis. 

This will keep, and will be ready to give any Diſh 
a very high Flavour. 1 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Braths and Soups. 


1 ND ER this Head we ſhall give ſome of the 
= plainer and ſome of the more elegant and rich 
Kind. 10 5 
ART. I. Breatfaſt Broth. 
This is a Broth the Foreigners make in great Quan- 
tities together, and it Keeps very well ſeveral Days 3 
thoſe who breakfaſt upon it think it improves in the 
ſtanding. It is made thus: 
Take the Chine Part of a Rump of Beef, a Neck 
of Veal, a couple of Scraggs of Mutton, and two 
Fowls, ſet all theſe over the Fire in a very large Pot 
of Water, and keep them ſcimmering all Day. . 
When the -Chickens are pretty well boiled take 
them our, cut off the white Meat from their Breaſts, 
tear the Bones aſunder, and put them in again; the 
white that is cut from the Breaſts put into a Marble 
Mortar, and at the ſame Time throw a large Piece of 
Crumb of Bread into the Pot. ; 
Pound the Chicken in the Mortar, and when the 

Bread is ſoaked pur in ſome of it, and- work it well 
with the Chicken, | be * 26N 
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Strain off the Broth through a Sieve into a large 
1 while it is hot ſtir in the pounded Chicken 


and Bread, ſet it over the Fire again, and ſeaſon | it to 
the Palate; then ſet it by for Uſe. 


2. Broth for French Fang 


The laſt-deſcribed Broth was intended for eating as 
it is, this is only to ſerve for Soups, and almoſt any 
of them may be made of it: The Culliſſes are added, 
and make Soups according to their Names and Na- 
tures, and in the ſame Manner other Ingredients. 

The Soups are named.from theſe, but the Founda- 
tion may be the ſame in all, and nothing does better 
than the Broth now to be deſcribed... 

Lay down a large Leg of Mutton to roaſt, when it 
is pretty well done take it up, take off the Skin, and 
put it into a ſmall Copper with a good Quantity of 
Water; put in alſo a good Quantity of coarſe: Beef 
.cut to Pieces, and ſome Veal cut alſo to Pieces. 

The Water muſt be cold when the Meat is noe in, 
and the Fire under it muſt be gentle. 

Let it boil ſoftly, and as any Scum riſes let it be 
| gently taken off. 

When it has boiled ſome Time add a couple of 
large Fowls, and throw in at the fame Time a good 

gantity of Onions, Carrots, and ſavoury Herbs, 
ſeaſon it with Pepper and Salt, and when it is very 
ſtrong ſtrain it off, and ſer it by for Uſe. 

The Service of a Quantity of this Broth is continual, 

and for many Purpoſes ; a large Family ſhould never 
be without it, and it is worth while to keep it in many 
"ſmall ones, for with a careful marketing and proper 
"Choice of the Ingredients, it comes very y cheap, and 
it will be at all Times uſeful, any little Addition 
: a good Soup from it. 


3. Soup Sante the E 25 FI Way. 


We have given in a former Number the Method of 


ne * Sante ne to the French Practice; 
this, 


> 
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this, which Foreigners call the Engliſh Way, makes 
a Variety, and is a very fine Soup. | 
Make ſome Broth and Gravy in the ſame Manner 
as is done for the French Soup Sante, and for the Re- 
ceipt turn back to the Deſcription of that in the former 
Part of this Work. 1 

Inſtead of the Herbs uſed in the French, put into 
this a good Quantity of Carrots and Turnips; they 
muſt be cut into long ſlender Pieces as big as a 7 
and an Inch long; give the Turnips two or three 
boils in Water to blanch them, and blanch the Car- 
rots by a longer boiling; when they are thus prepared 
ſtrain off the Water, and put them into two Quarts 
of the Gravy, add the Cruſt of two French Rolls, 
_ theſe well together till the Roots are perfectly 
tender, | 

To ſend this up to Table have a Knuckle of Veal 
boiled, place this in the Middle of the Diſh, and pour 
the Soup to it; garniſh it with Pieces of Carrot and 
Pieces of Turnip boiled tender. 


4. Pea Soup called Puree. 


Chuſe ſome fine green Peaſe, put them on the Fire 
in a ſmall Quantity of Water, give them one boil or 
two, and then pour away the Water, ftrain the Peaſe 
in a Sieve, and put them into a Marble Mortar; beat 
them to a Maſh, and ſet them by in a Diſh in Rea- 
dineſs. | 5 
Set on in a Saucepan half a Pound of Butter and 
a quarter of a Pound of Bacon cut in Dice; add two 
Onions cut ſmall, a Sprig of Thyme, a little Parſley, 
ſome Pepper, Salt, and four Cloves bruiſed, and add to 
theſe the Cruſt of two French Rolls; ſer the Pan on 
a moderate Fire, and tir it all carefully about till the 
Bread is criſp and the whole well done. 25 
Pour in three Quarts of rich Broth; let all this boil 
up well, and from Time to Time ſkim off the Fat; 
when it is all clean from Fat put in the pounded Peale, 
ſtir it well together, and let it boil up well, then ſtrain 
| " RS — _ the 
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the whole through a Hair Sieve, and it will come 
through very thick and fine; put ſome ſoaked Bread 


into the Diſh, - and if it be to go up plain pour in the 


Soup without any Thing more. | 
' This is a common Way in ſome Families, but the 
Inventors of this Diſh always put ſomething fubſtantial 
in the Middle. 
A Knuckle of Veal boiled ſeparate, and taken up 
juſt at the ſame Time with the Soup, is a very good 
Thing to put in the Middle, and in other Places they 
frequently put Pigeons; or at this Time of the 
Year a Green Gooſe or a Duckling is an elegant 
Addition. | i 5 
The right Garniſhing is ſplit Cucumbers, with the 
Core taken out and boiled. 


5. Blue Peaſe Soup. 


This is the * for Winter as the other is for 


Spring, and as the Seaſon is ſcarce yet advanced far 
enough for the green Peaſe, we ſhall give the Receipt 
with the others. 

Set on a Qpantity of blue Peaſe in a good deal of 
Water. let them boil till they are perfectly tender, 


then ſtrain off the Water, and beat up the Peaſe to 
a Maſh in a Marble Mortar, as the others in the 


former Receipt. 


For all the other Particulars, they are to be done 


in the ſame Manner as in the green Peaſe Soup; and 
for colouring of it there muſt be put in ſome Juice of 
Spinach along with the pounded Peaſe, or the Juice 
of the Leaves of green Wheat; this laſt is a Secret 
known to few, and it has the fineſt Effect of all; the 
Colour from Wheat Leaves is finer than from any 
Thing, and it has not the leaſt ill Taſte. 


6. Aſparagus Soup. 
This is a Soup made of Aſparagus in the ſam 


Manner as the other is with Peaſe, and there is no 
other Difference, except that in this Soup the Aſpa · 


ragus is not to be pounded, but cut in ſmall Bits, 


pro- 
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properly boiled, and put in when the Soup is ready 

to ſend up. T | and 
Some make entire Peaſe Soop, and put in the 
Aſparagus; others uſe no Peale, but only put the 
Afparagus into the Cullis.; the firſt Way makes the 
Thicker and Richer, but the latter the more elegant 
| Soop. The Taſte of the Aſparagus is very much loſt 
in the Peaſe Soop, but when the Peaſe are omitted, it 
is very high. 1 


CHAP. IX. 
Made Diſbes. 


E have in the preceding Numbers given many 
of theſe, but there are innumerable others. 


ART. I. Artichoaks with Cream. 

Boil ſome Artichoaks in Water till they are enough. / 
Then take them up, toſs up the Bottoms with 
Butter in a Stewpan z and put in ſome Cream and 
with it a few Chives and a Bunch of Parſley ; when it 
is enough thicken the Sauce with the Yolks of Eggs, 


add to it a little grated Nutmeg and ſome Salt, and 
ſerve it up hot. 


2. Fillet of Veal with Collops. 
Cut what Collops you want from a Fillet of Veal, 
then fill the Udder with rich Force Meat, tie it round 
and Roaſt it; lay the Udder in the middle of the 
| Diſh, and the Collops which muſt be done by the 
ſame time round it, and ſend it. up with Gravy and 
Butter, garniſhing the Rim of the Diſh with Lemon. 


3. Ragoo of Hogs Feet and Ears. . 
This is a very pretty Diſh, and is to be made of 
the Souced Feet and Ears in this Manner. | 
Take as many of each as is convenient out of the 
Pickle they were ſouced in, and cut the Ears into 
| | long 
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long thin Slices, -put- them into the Stewpan with a 
Glaſs of white Wine, half a Pint of Gravy, a Piece 
of Butter rolled in Flour, and a good Quantity of 
Muſtard ; cut the Feet in two, and put in alſo. Stir 
all together till it is of a good Thickneſs and well 
done, then ſend it up in a Soop Diſn hot. | 


4. A Fricaſſee of Pigeons. | 

Kill eight fine young Pigeons, cut them into ſmall 
Pieces, and put them into a Stewpan with a Pint and 
Half of Water, and a Bundle of Sweet Herbs. 

Let them ſtew gently for ſome time, then add a 
Pint of white Wine, ſome Pepper and Salt, three 
Blades of Mace, half a Dozen whole Cloves, an 
Onion, and a good Piece of Butter rolled {lightly in 
Flour. =” : 

Cover all up and let it ſtand over the Fire ſtewing, 
till there is no more left than juſt enough for Sauce. 
Then beat up the Yolks of three Eggs, and grate 
in a little Nutmeg. Take out the Onion, and the 
Sweet Herbs ; thruſt the Meat all up to one ſide of 
the Pan, and let the Gravy run to the other ; mix in 
the Egg with this, and ſtir it carefully elſe it will run 
to Curds. It will thicken the Sauce up very finely, 
When this is done, mix all together, and put in a 
Spoonful of Vinegar. 

Set it on once again covered, to heat throughly to- 

ther, and while it is doing for the laſt Time, fry 

me Oiſters, and toaſt ſome thin ſlices of Bacon; 
when all is ready, pour the whole out of the. Stew- 
pan into a Diſh, ſprinkle the Oiſters over it, and lay 
the Bacon round, then garniſh the Diſh with ſlices of 
Lemon. | ; 5 | 


566. Aſparagus with Cream. 
Cut the Green and tender Part of Aſparagus into 
Pieces of an Inch long, ſet it on for a few Minutes 
in boiling Water to blanch it; then pour it into a 


Cullander; let it drain; ſet on a-Stewpan with ſome 
5 | Butter, 


Butter, toſs up the Aſparagus in it, and take Care it 
do not get too Fanny? oO 
Seaſon the Aſparagus a little with-Pepper and Salt, 
and put in a good Quantity of Cream. Fo 
While this is doing over a gentle Fire, beat up the 
Volks of a couple of Eggs in ſome Cream, with a 
little Sugar; pour this in and ſtir it well about that 
the Eggs mix evenly and well with the reſt, and then 
ſerve it up. . 1 | 
This is a very elegant and agreeable Way of eating 
Aſparagus, and ſuits the Nature of Engliſh Cookery, 
wherefore it pleaſes at an Engliſh. Table generally 
better than the Way next to be deſcribed, which being 
done with Gravy is higher and richer, and ſuits more 
the Taſte of Foreigners. 8 | 


6. Aſparagus with Gravy, 


Cut ſome fine young Aſparagus into Pieces of an 
Inch long, rejecting all the bad Part. 


Blanch theſe by boiling them a few Minutes in 


Water, then ſtrain them off and toſs them up in a 
Stewpan with Hogs Lard ; throw into the Stewpan 
with them ſome Chervil cut ſmall, a little Parſley alſo 
cut ſmall, and a Leek whole. 

Pour in a little rich Broth, take out the Leek, and 
ſeaſon the whole with Pepper and Salt, and a little 
Nutmeg. | 

Let theſe ſcimmer together till the Aſparagus is per- 
fectly well done, then take off all the Fat, and pour 
in ſome rich Mutton Gravy ; laſt of all ſqueeze an 
Orange over the whole, and ſerve it up hot: It eats 
more rich than Aſparagus any other Way. 


2051 7. Aſparagus boiled plain. | 
We boil Aſparagus whole and ſend it up with But- 
ter, and with a Toaſt under it : The French do not 


ſend it to Table ſo plain as this, and their boiled 


Aſparagus which they call plain, is very much pre- 
ferable to ours. It is done thus: . 
Boil 
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- Boll the Afparagus when perfectly cleaned, in ſome 
Water with a tle Salt, and take Care it be not over 
done. 

Set the AF paragus 2 draining, and in the mean 
Time make the Sauce; this muſt be made of Butter, 
Pepper, and Salt, ſome Vinegar and the Yolks of a 
couple of Eggs beat up; theſe laſt are to be carefully 
mixt in, and kept from Curdling, and they will 
thicken it very 2 This done, the Aſparagus is 
to be laid in a Diſh evenly and regularly, and the 


Sauce is to be poured over them Without any Toalt 
under the Aſparagus. 


8. Beef ala W 


Cut a large fine ſteak of Beef, beat it very well that 
it may be thoroughly Tender, and ſet it on in a Stew- 
pan covered up with ſome Water ſeaſoned with Salt 
and Pepper. 

When it has ſtewed ſome Time, open the Pan, and 

ur in a Gill of white Wine. 

Put in at the ſame Time half a dozen Cloves, a 
Bay Leaf, and a Bundle of ſavoury Herbs. 

Set it on a gentle Fire covered, and let it var till 

the Liquor is almoſt all conſumed. 
Then pour the whole together into an earthen Pot, 
and let it ſtand till cold; when cold ſend it up garn- 
iſhed with Lemon, and ſharpened with a very little 
Vinegar. 

This is an uncommon kind of Diſh in England, 
but it is very convenient, cheap, and agreeable; we 
-are fond of having ſomething cold in ſmall Families, 
and the Cook who would render herſelf moſt: agree- 
able in ſuch, ſhould make it her Buſineſs to get out 
of the common Tract, and know how to make ſuch 
-Diſhes as will add to the Variety of the Table, with- 
aut adding to the Expence. Few Things are Cheaper 
than this, and J never faw it brought to a Table toler- 
-ably done, where every body are not pleaſed with it. 
10 my ſmall way I have ſery'd it often, and 1 


aſked for more Receipts for the making it, than for = 
any one Diſh that I remember. I made it in a manner 9 
Univerſal at Bath, in the Year 1749. M. B. 


0 9. A Biſque of Pigeons. + 
This is a great and very elegant Diſh, fit for the ; 
greateſt Table, and very grand at a middling one, n 
any particular Entertainment. | 
Some fine Broth, and ſome ſtrong Gravy, muſt be 
prepared for this Diſh ; the Cook has had general Di- 
rections for this, but on the Occaſion of this Biſque, 
it is beſt to refer her to the Directions we have given 
for making Soop de Sante the French Way, Let the 
ſame Broth, and the ſame Gravy, be made for this as 
for that. 8. | s 
Put together a good Quantity of this, and ſet it 
over the Fire, put in the Cruſts of two French Rolls, 
and let it boil together ſome time; then pour in a 
Quarr of rich Veal Gravy, boil all up together, and 
when the Bread is very ſoft, pour the whole into a 
Sieve, with a large Pan underneath ; rub the Bread 
about the Sieve with a Spoon, and moſt of it will go 
through. | 5 
| Boll eight Squab Pigeons very tender; boil alſo a 
Pound of Coxcombs tender, firſt Blanching them in 
Water; theſe and the Pigeons muſt be boiled in good », | 
Broth, and the Coxcombs muſt be done half an Hour "kl 
longer than the Pigeons, that they may be perfectly 
Tender. | | 1 
While this is doing, cut a fine blanched Sweetbread 
into ſmall ſquare Pieces like Dice; cut alſo a few of 
the ſmalleſt of the Coxcombs, and fry theſe together 
in ſome Butter, till they are of a fine Brown. 
Garniſh a large Soop Diſh with a rim of Paſte, 
and lay ſome of the largeft and fineft of the Cox- 
combs round it ; then pour in the Bread and Gravy, 
lay in the Pigeons and the Coxcombs regularly, and 
laſt of all put in the Sweetbreads and Coxcombs fried 
Brown. Send it up hot. It is an expenſive Diſh, but 
is eſteemed one of the moſt elegant. 
N'. XV. 31 10. Boucons. 


* 
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10. Boucons, 


This is another very rich- Diſh, it is of French 
Contrivance, and has its Name from that Language, 
1 Which ſignifies a Mouthful; it is made thus: Cut ſome 
w very fine Veal from the prime Part of the Fillet, into 
i longiſh thin Slices; lay theſe upon a Dreſſer. 

Cut out ſome Bacon in thickiſh Pieces as if for 
Larding, but ſomewhat larger, and cut ſome of the 
lean Part of a Raw Ham in the ſame way; lay theſe Þ 
one of Ham and one of Bacon all the way along the 
Mlices of Veal, then ſeaſon all with Pepper and Salt; 
grate over ſome Nutmeg, and ſtrew Chives and 
Parſley both cut ſmall, and ſome Savoury Herbs. 
When all is ſeaſoned, roll up the ſlices of Veal 
handſomely, and tye them round with Thread. 
Set on a Stewpan with ſome ſlices of Bacon at the 
Bottom, over theſe lay ſome thin ſlices of Beef, then 
ſeaſon it very well, and lay in the Boucons of Veal ; 
over theſe lay a layer of thin ſlices of Beef, and over 
NY them ſome more Bacon, then cover up the Stewpan 
* cloſe, fixing down the Edges of the Cover with Paſte; 
let the Fire be very gentle under it, and lay upon 
it ſome lighted Coals of Charcoal. 


Ĩ) be Seaſoning for the Stewpan is to be the ſame 
Is with that already deſcribed for the Boucons; ſo no- 
thing more is needful than to make enough of that. 


When the Stewpan has thus been kept hot Top 


and Bottom for half an Hour, the Boucons will be 
enough. . 
1 Ihe Coals are then to be thrown off; the Cover is 
| = to be removed, and the Layer of Beef and Bacon 
— —_— 8 
Then the Boucons are to be taken carefully out, 


the Threads that tie them are to be cut and un- 
wound, and they are to be placed in a Diſh ſlanting, 
to let the Fat drain thoroughly from them: They 
will be thus done very Tender and Delicate, and xc 

OT, ave 


S © ©*7 


have the Reliſh and Richneſs of the Beef, as well as 
their own Taſte and Seaſoning. They are to be ſent 
up hot in a Soop Diſh, with ſome very rich Gravy. 


This is at preſent the general method of eating 


Boucons ; but ſome make them a yet richer and more 
expenſive Diſh, by ſending them up in the moſt 


x | coſtly Ragoos. This is not only adding a great deal - 


of Trouble and Expence, but making the Diſh much 
leſs delicate; this adding one rich Thing to another, 
takes away the Taſte of every Diſh, and when 
Cookery is carried to ſuch a height, it has not the 


Effect of Judgment at all. A Scullion could put all 


the rich Ingredients at random together, and they 
would have the ſame Effect as in ſuch Jumbles of 
Mixture: The skill of the Cook is to be employed 
to know how to ſeparate the Ingredients, and which 
to join one to another for the Diſh. 


11. Blanched Cauliflowers in Gravy. | 
Fill a large Boiler half full of Water, put into it 


a ſmall Quantity of Flour, a Piece of Butter, two or 


three ſlices of Fat Bacon and ſome Salt. 
Wdhile this is heating, prepare the Cauliflowers by 
picking and waſhing them very clean. | 
When the Liquor boils, throw in the Cauliflowers, 
and let them boil ſo long till they are about half done; 
then take them out, and ſet them in a Cullander to 
drain. 
The Cauliflowers are now what the French call 
Blanched. This is the Practice of Blanching, with 
what they call Fat Water; ſometimes they only ſcald 


Things in plain Water, and call tha* Blanching of. 


them, but this is the beſt Method; and lways to do 
them nicely, it ſhould be in this Water, which they 
call the Fat Water. When the Cauliflowers are 
drained dry, put them into a deep Stewpan, "they are 
not to be thrown in at Random, but laid regularly; 


and then pour upon them ſome rich Veal Gravy, or 


the Cullis of Veal and Ham, deſcribed in a former 
„„ 312 | Num- 
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Number. Let there be as much of the Gravy or 
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Cullis as will juſt cover the Cauliflower, and ſet the 
whole over a gentle heat in a Stove. 

When it is ſtewed enough, roll about: an Ounce of 
Butter in a good deal of Flour, mix in the Flour by 


pinching it together with the Fingers, and then break 
the Butter into five or ſix Pieces; put theſe in at dif- 


ferent Parts of the Stewpan near the Edge, and keep 
it moving over the Fire till the Butter is melted, then 
put in a drop or two of Vinegar, and take it up. The 
Cauliflowers are thus full impregnated with the Taſte 
and richneſs of the Gravy. 


12. To few Chardoons. 


Chardoons are the Stalk of a kind of Artichoke 
blanched in the ſame Manner as Celeri, but they are 
larger, and are as white as Cream on the inſide : 
When they are rightly managed, and properly dreſſed, 
they are a very great Delicacy. 

They are to be firſt Blanched, but in a particular 
Manner. Set on a good deal of Water in a Pot, put 
to it ſome Salt, three or four Slices of fat Bacon, 2 
quarter of a Pound of Beef Suet, and half a Lemon 
with the Peel, ſliced thin. 

While this is heating, pick the Chardoond, and cut 


them into ſhort Pieces, when it boils throw them in, 


and let them boil in it till they begin to be tender, 
then drain them. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome good Gravy; put in a 
bundle of Sweet Herbs, ſome Marrow of Beef, and 
a ſmall Quantity of grated Cheeſe, Stir all theſe 


about, and then put in the Chardoons, which will by 


that Time be very well drained from the blanching 
Water. 

' Keep them Stewing in this, till they are perfectly 
Tender; then ſkim off all the Fat, and heat a Sala- 
mander, or for want of that a Fireſhovel, red hot in 
the Fire. Hold this over the Chardoons in the Stew- 
Pan, and turn them at Times that they may 40 per- 
ectly 
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fectly Brown all over; then ſerve then up with the 
Gravy. 410, bg 222 | 9 
c 13. Boiled Chickens with Onions. : 

Boil young fine Chickens in the uſual Way, only 
taking care they be done with great Nicety; as they 
doing, make the Sauce in this Manner. = 

Brown ſome Butter, and put in a couple of Onions 
minced ſmall, a Spoonful of Capers chopped, and two 
| Anchovies picked and boned and ſhred very ſmall; 
toſs theſe up together, and then add ſome rich Veal 
G | 


Lay the Chickens in the Diſh, and pour this Sauce 
carefully over them. Theſe are proper for a firſt 
Courſe. „ 


SHA 
Of Puddings. 
HIS is a Store almoſt as inexhauſtible as that of 
made Diſhes, and as they ſerve on many Oc- 
caſions, when other Foods cannot be eat, it is the 


Buſineſs of an accompliſh'd Cook to be Miſtreſs of 
many Sorts. | Y 
ART. I. Blood Puddings. 

Set on in a large Saucepan a Quart of Grots, or what 
they call whole Oatmeal, that is the Oats prepared 
for grinding into Meal, with as much Milk as there 
is of them. Boil this well, and ſet it by all Night; 
this will make the Grots Swell, and be very tender. 

Next Day ſhred a Pound and Half of Beef Suet, 
and ſeaſon it well with Pepper and Salt. 

Cut very fine a Handful of Penny-Royal, a Handful 
of Thyme, and a Handful of Parſley, put theſe into 
Pan, with the Grots and Milk, and add to them three 
Pints of Blood. | Wo 

Hogs Blood is commonly uſed for this Purpoſe, but 
Sheeps Blood will do as well; there will be no Difference 


In 
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in the Taſte of the Puddings. Stir this well together, 
then put ina Pint of Cream, ſtir all again, and laſt of 
all put in the Suet. 

When all is perfectly well mixed, fill it into clean 
Guts, or boil it in a Bag. 

The boiling a Blood Pudding in a Bag is leſs com- 
mon, but it is an excellent Diſh. In the other Caſe 
they are to be filled into the Guts juſt as we have di- 
rected for the Marrow Puddings, and then tied up in 
proper Lengths. 

Theſe make what we call Black Puddings, a coarſe 
Diſh in the common Way, becauſe they are made in 
a ſlovenly Manner; but when theſe Directions are fol- 
lowed they are worthy to appear at any Table. 

Before they are ſent up they muſt be boiled, and 
then broiled or fried; and the handſomeſt Way of 
ſerving them is, to ſend up a ſmall Diſh with theſ: 
and White Puddings together. 


2. Puddings of Fowls Livers, 


Theſe are another Kind of the Puddings that are to 
be ſerved up in Guts boiled and broiled : They are not 
very common in England, but they are very good, 
made at a ſmall Expence, and ſhew Variety in an 
Article where few know how to introduce it. 
Black Puddings, and White or Marrow Puddings, 
are all we generally make of this Kind in England, 
but it will bear much more Change. 

Get Fowls Livers to the Quantity of a Pound 
Weight, mince them very ſmall, and add to them a 
Quarter of a Pound of Hog's Fat minced alſo very 

ſmall, and a Pound of the Fleſh of a fine Fowl or 
Capon carefully picked from the Bones the white and 7 
red- Meat minced together, 
Pound a little Cinnamon, and four or five Cloves, 
add to this ſome Pepper and Salt, a little grated Nut- 
meg, and ſome ſavoury Herbs cut very ſmall mix 
all thele together tor a Seaſoning, and Uh this ſeaſon 
the mixed Meat. 

When 
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When all this is well mixed together, beat up the 
Volks of ſix Eggs in ſome fine Cream in a large Bowl; 
by Degrees get in a Quart and half a Pint of Cream 
in all, and then bring in the reſt of the Ingredients, 
mixing all very thoroughly together. e 


Fill ſome Guts with theſe in the Way we have 


directed for filling of Marrow Puddings, and then tie 
them in proper Lengths. | Ss 
Boil them, and afterwards broil them, when they 
are to be ſent up to Table. „ ns 
Theſe Puddings may be boiled in Water in the 


common Way, but it is an Addition to them to boil 


them in Milk with a little Salt; and the beſt Way of 
ſending them to Table is with Black Puddings and 
Marrow Puddings all in a Diſh together, laid one by 
one ; their Colour ſhews the Difference. 


| 5. A Calves Foot Pudding. 
Pick the pure fleſhy Part from ſome Calves Feet, 
leaving out the Fat and the Brown ; get a Pound of 


this fine white Meat, and mince it very ſmall ; pick 
all the Films and Skins from a Pound and half of 


 Suet, mince that alſo very fine, and mix it well with 


the Foot. | 

Break ſix Eggs, beat up all the Volks and three of 
the Whites; grate the Crumb of a Roll, and waſh 
and pick a Pound of Currants. „ 


All theſe Things being ready put in ſome Milk to | 


the Eggs, with a little Salt and a Duſt of Sugar; 


grate in ſome Nutmeg, and add a Handful of 


Flour. 


in the reſt of the Ingredients ; being mixed to a pro- 
per Conſiſtence put it in a Bag, and boil it a long 
Time; it ſhould be put on early in the Morning to 
be ready for Dinner. 15 | | 


| For Sauce pour ſome plain melted Butter over it, 


and mix ſome melted Butter, white Wine, and Sugar 
in a Sauce-boat, N | 
4s if 
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4. A Yorkſhire Pudding. 

This Pudding is to be made when there is a good 
Piece of Beef roaſting. 

Beat up four Eggs, mix chain with a Quart of Milk, 


a little Salt, and as much Flour as will make it into 


a middling Riff Batter; a little ſtiffer than is fir for 
Pancakes. 


Set on a Stewpan with ſome Dripping, when it 
boils pour in the Batter, and let it bake on the Fire 
till it is near enough. |, 

Then turn a Plate Bottom upwards in the Middle 
of the Dripping-pan under the Meat, and ſet the 
Stewpan with the Pudding in it on the Plate; the 


Fat from the roaſt Meat will drop upon it, and the 


Fire coming freely to the Top of the Pudding, will 
make it of a fine brown. 
Let it ſtand thus till the Meat is done, then crain 
off the Fat, and ſet the Stewpan on the Fire again to 
dry it perfectly well. 

When this is done put it into a Diſh, cut a Hole 
in the Middle of it that will hold a China Cup, fill 
this with Butter melted plain, and ſo ſend it up to 


Table. 


This is an errant Engliſh Diſh, but it 0 a very 


good one. 


5. A Sweet-meat Pudding. 


Cover a Diſh with fine Puff Paſte Cruſt, and lay it 
in nicely and thin; lice very thin an Ounce of 


Orange Peel, the fame of Lemon, and the ſame of 


Citron Peel; lay theſe carefully all over the Bottom 
of che Din. - * 

| Beatupeight Yolks of Eggs and two Whites, and 
mix with theſe half a Pound of the fineſt Loaf Sugar 
Powdered and ſifted, and the ſame Quantity of Butter 
Carefully melted ; beat all theſe well together, and 
Pour them into the Diſh over the Sweet · meats; ſend 
it directly to the Oven. 


The 


The Oven ought to be but moderately hot when 
this is put in, and three ry of an Hour, or 4 
little more, will bake it. 


CHAP, Xl 
Of Pies. 


elegant Kinds to be added to what we have de- 
{ſcribed in our former Numbers. 


K T. I. A Devonſhire Squab Pie. 
Cover a Diſh with good Cruſt. 
Slice ſome fine Apples, and cover the Bottom of 


the Diſh with them, firſt ſtrewing in a little Sugar, 


and when they are in ſtrew a little more over them. 


Cut a Loin of Mutton into Steaks, ſeaſon them 


very well with Pepper and Salt, and lay a Layer of 
them evenly over the Apples; over this lay another 
Layer of ſliced Apples, with a very little Sugar 
ſtrewed over it, and over theſe a Layer of fliced 
Onions. 

Over theſe lay another Layer of Mutton Chops, 
then another of Apples and Onions; then pour in a 
Pint of Water, and cloſe the Pie; ſend it to a Baker” 8 
Oven, and let it be well done. 

This is a particular Diſh, ſome are very fond of i it; 
a right Devonſhireman will prefer it to the beſt and 
niceſt of all that follow. 


2. An Oifter Pie. 


auen 0 three Pints of Oiſters, and take off the 
eards 

Mince one Aue Anchovy, and as much Parſley as 
will make a Table Spoonful ; mix this with the An: 
chovy, and with rwo Spoonfuls of grated Bread, and 


a Quarter of a Pound of Butter; add by Way of Sea- 


ſoning a little Pepper, and about a third Part of a 
XV. 3 K Nut- 
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F theſe there yet remain ſeveral very 1 nice and 


TP 


the Brains, the Aſparagus, and the Force-meat into 
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* not grated, but ſhaved thin with a Pen- 
nife. . 

Theſe Things being mixed and ſet in Readineſs, 
make the Paſte thus: | | 

Mix together ſix Ounces of Butter and a good 
Handful of Flour, with two Table Spoonfuls of 
cold Water. | 
Part the Paſte into two Pieces, and roll them 
out. | | / 
Cover a Patty-pan with one of the two Pieces of 
rolled Paſte, then divide the Mixture of Anchovy and 
Parſtey into two equal Parts, ſpread one half regularly 
over the Bottom of the Patty-pan on the Cruſt, and 
upon this lay the Oiſters. The Patty-pan ought to 
1 of ſuch a Size that the Oiſters may lie about three 

Sep. ; * 

When they are in put the Remainder of the Parſley 
upon them, and lay on it a couple of thin Slices of 
Lemon ; then ſprinkle a little beaten Pepper over the 
whole, and pour in very gently at different Places 


about three Table Spoonfuls of the Oiſter Liquor. 


Then cover it with the other Piece of Cruſt, and 
turn up the Edge of the Paſte an Inch high; ſend it 
to be baked three quarters of an Hour before you 
want it; then cut up the Cover, ſqueeze in a Le- 
mon, and cutting the Lid carefully into about ſix 
Pieces, lay it over the Pie. 

Some bake this Pie without any Lid, but it is beſt 


, + 


thus. $a | 
Ds T 3. A Patty of Calf's Brains. 
Take out the Brains from a Calf*s Head, clean 
them carefully, and ſcald them; ſet them b. 
Cut off the Tops of a hundred of Aſparagus, and 
blanch them in hot Water with a little Butter and 
Flour; let the Aſparagus ſtand to be cold; then roll 


up ſome Force-meat in little Balls, and boil half a 
dozen Eggs hard, take out the Yolks, and lay theſe, 


the 


the Patty together; ſend it to the Oven, and when 
it comes home ſqueeze in the Juice of half a Lemon, 
and add ſome drawn Butter and ſome Gravy. 
This makes a very elegant little Diſh to ſerve up 
hot. EE 

4. A Pheaſant Pie. 

Pick and draw a Pheaſant, Jard it with large and 
thick Pieces of Bacon, and lay it by till a Stuffing is 
made for it in this Manner : 

Cut ſome Parſley very fine, mince a couple of 
Truffles and ſome freſh Muſhrooms, raſp ſome Bacon, 
and ſhred a few Chives; mix all theſe well together 
for the Stuffing, and ſtuff the Body of the Pheaſant 
carefully with it. 

Raiſe the Cruſt for a Pie of a proper Size, cover the 
Bottom with ſcraped Bacon, and ſtrew over this ſome 
Pepper and Salt, a couple of Blades of Mace bruiſed, 
three whole Cloves, and ſome ſweet Herbs chopped 
very fine; lay in the Pheaſant, and ſtrew a good deal 
of the ſame Seaſoning over it; then lay upon it ſome 
Slices of Veal cut very thin, ſcrape ſome Bacon over 
this, and add ſome ſmall Pieces of Butter; over all 


this lay ſome broad thin Slices of fat Bacon, and then 


put on the Lid, and ſend it to the Oven to be well 


baked. 


While the Pie is at the Oven peel and ſlice half a 
dozen Truffles, put them into a ſmall Saucepan with 
half a Pint of rich Gravy, or as much Cullis of Veal 
and Ham before deſcribed. 

Keep theſe hot · till the Pie comes from the Oven, 
then raiſe up the Lid of the Pie, and take off the Veal 
and the Bacon that covered the Pheaſant, take off the 
Fat, and pour in the Gravy and Truffles, 

It is a moſtelegant Diſh. 


5. A German Lamb Pie. 


Cut a Quarter of Lamb into ſmall Steaks and 
Pieces, and lard them all very well with ſmall Pieces 


of Bacon. 
| 3 K. 83 Make 
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Make a Seaſoning for them thus: 

Scrape ſome Bacon, cut two Bay Leaves, grate in 
half a Nutmeg, bruiſe three Cloves, and ſhred ſome 
- Chives and a good Quantity of ſavoury Herbs; mix 
all theſe very well together, and take ſo much of each 
of the principal Ingredients that the whole may amount 
to a good handſome Quantity. 

Cover the Bottom and Sides of a Diſh with good 
Cruſt, ſpread a Quantity of this Seaſon over the 
| Cruſt, and then lay in the Pieces of Lamb, placing 
them regularly and handſomely ; then ſprinkle among 
them and over them the reſt of the Seaſoning, and pour 
in ſome good Broth. 

Cover up the Pie, and ſend it to a Baker s Oven, 
with Orders to let it ſtand three Hours. 

When it is about coming home prepare a Raggoo 
of Oiſters, as we have directed, and taking off the 
Eid of the Pie, firſt ſkim off the Fat that ſwims upon 


the Gravy, and then 2 in the Raggoo of Oiſters 
hot. 


6. Carp Pie. 


Cpuſe a Brace of fine Carp, and have a large Silver 
Fel in Readineſs, ſcale and gut the Carp, cut the Fleſh 
of the Eel into long ſlender Slips of the Shape of Pieces 
of Bacon uſed for larding, and with theſe lard the 
Back and Sides of the Carp very thick. | 

This is a nice Piece of Cookery, but with a ſteady 
| Hand and due Care it may be done very prettily, and 
is a vaſt Improvement to the Fiſh. | 

Let the Cook remember we have ordered a Silver 
Eel for this Purpoſe, and let her take Care to chuſe 
ſuch- a one, and the fineſt ſhe can get. The yellow 
Eels are apt to taſte muddy, and any Flavour of this 
Kind deſtroys the Taſte of the Carp. The Whiteneſs 
of the Belly is not the only Mark of an Eel that is per- 
fectly fine; the right Colour of the Back is a coppery 
Hue, very bright; the Olive- coloured are inter erior, 
and thoſe that are more n to the green are worſe. 


The 
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The Carp being thus larded, mix together ſome 
Pepper. and Salt, ſhave in a little Nutmeg, and add 
two bruiſed Cloves, and one Bay Leaf chopp'd ſmall; 
with this Seaſoning ſprinkle the Fiſh well over on both 
+ Sides, and ſtick in different Places on it. feveral ſmall 
Pieces of Butter. 

The Carps thus prepared are ady for baking; let 
a Cruſt be raiſed for a Pie, and the Shape of it be 
ſuch as conveniently to hold the two Carp; or a very 
pretty Pie may be made with one large Fiſh, - Stre 
ſome of the Seaſoning at the Bottom of the Pie; put 
in the Carps carefully, and add a little Fiſh Broth, 

or if there be none in Readineſs, a very little Water. 

Put on the Lid, and put it into the Oven. _ | 
It is moſt convenient to bake this Pie in the Houſe, 
becauſe it muſt be taken out when about half done. 

At this Time raiſe the Lid, and pour in a Glaſs of 
Mountain. Wine : Cloſe down the Lid again, and Jer 
it into the Oven to be done enough. 

While the Pie is baking this ſecond Time, put on 
ſome Oiſters for a Ragoo as we have directed; let it 
be made by that Time the Pie is done, and raiſing! 
up the Lid, pour it hot in, and ſend up the Pie hot. 


It is a proper Diſh for a firſt Courlay and will be a. 
Grace to the beſt T able. 


7. 4 Feat Pic 


Make a good Quantity of Seaſoning of Pepper and 
Salt, Sweet Herbs, grated Nutmeg, and a Blade of 
Mace; ſet this in Readineſs. 

Cut a ſmall Fillet of Veal into three Parts; lard 
theſe very well, and cover it thick with the Seaſoning: 
Raiſe Cruſt for a large Pie, ſhape it, and ſpread over 
the Bottom a good Coat of Force-Meat. 

Lay the three Pieces of larded Veal over this, * 
between, and upon the Pieces of Veal, lay a couple of 


Sweetbreads cut into Pieces, and ſome Muſhrooms | 
CUt ſmall. | 


You 
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Tou may add Truffles, Morels, and Artichoke 
Bottoms, but the Pie will be perfectly good without 


- theſe. 


Pound ſome Bacon and ſeaſon it with Pepper and 
Salt, Savoury Herbs and Spices; lay ſome of this 
over the Veal and Sweetbreads, and if at Hand, put 
in the Crevices between the Meat, a few blanched 
Aſparagus Tops. 

Send it to the Oven, and let it be baked two Hours; 
then cut open the Cruft, take off the Fat, and pour 
in ſome Veal Gravy. | : 
The French pour in Cullis of Veal and Ham. This 
with the Morels and Truffles makes it look the more 
elegant; but the Pie is a very fine one without them, 
and perhaps to a judicious Palate eats better. 


8. , Eel Pie. 


Chuſe ſome fine large Silver Eels, ſkin them, clean 
them, and cut them into Pieces of a Finger's Length. 

Pick off the Fleſh from the Bones of a Couple of 
the largeſt of them, and make this into a Kind of 


Force-meat, with the following Ingredients. Cut 


ſmall ſome Chives, chop ſome Parſley very fine, ſhred 


ſome freſh Muſhrooms ; and upon all theſe well mix'd 


together, ſprinkle a good deal of Pepper and Salt: 
Mix the Fleſh' pick*d from the Bones of the Eels 


with this, ſtir all well together and ſer it by. 


| Raiſea good Cruſt, and make the Pie of a moderate 
Height : Cover the Bottom with this Force-mear, and 


then ſeaſon the Pieces of Eel for the Pie, with the 


ſame Ingredients as were mixed up for the Force- meat. 
Lay them carefully and evenly in, and put in ſome 
Sweet Herbs; and over the whole a good deal of 
Butter. | 

This done, put on the Lid of the Pie; rub it over 

with ſome Egg, and put it into the Oven. 
Have ſome very ſtrong Fiſh Gravy ready, and 
when the Pie is brought from the Oven, _ 3 
| — im 
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ſkim off the Fat, pour in the Gravy very hot, and 


covering it again; ſend it up to Table. 

This is an Eel Pie for a genteel Table, and is to be 
made without any great Expence. 

Thoſe who have a Mind to make it richer, may 
eaſily do that: They are only to mix in a 
Quantity of Milts of Fiſh, of any of the freſh Water 


Kind in the Gravy ; and adding Truffles and Morels- 


in good Quantity, to make it a Kind of Ragoo ; and 
pour this in inſtead of plain Fiſh Broth, or Fiſh 
Gravy. 

We chuſe to give the Cook her Choice in all theſe 


| Caſes, to make a good Diſh plainer or richer : But 
on this, as on many of the preceding Occaſions, we are 


to tell her that the Pie will eat better in the Manner 
| firſt directed, tho? it will have a richer Look in the 
other. L 


CHAP. XII - 
Of Side and ſmall Diſhes. 


HESE in general may be ranked among 8 Made 

Diſhes, but as they are of a particular Uſe at the 
Table, we have thought it proper to keep them under 
a ſeparate Head, that the Cook may ſee them together. 


ART. I. Tench Patties. 


* Pick off all the Fleſh from the Bones of a yy 
ench. 

Half ſtew ſome freſh Muſhrooms, let them cool, 
and then mince them very ſmall.. Pound together in 
a Mortar a couple of Cloves, a ſmall Piece of Cin- 
namon, a little cut Parſley, and a few Chives firſt 
chopped ſmall ; ſeaſon all this with ſome Pepper and 
Salt, and when. well mixed, bring in the Fleſh of the 
Tench, and a large Piece of Butter, and beat all 
together to mix it, 


Set 
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Set this by on a Plate, and make ſome very rich 
Puff. Paſte: Make ſmall Patties of this, and put into 


each a pretty large Lump of this Mixture; cloſe them 


UP, and __ them to be carefully baked. 
„ al zien 02:4 Offer Parks. 


pick out helf a e fine rich Oiſters, 100 chuſe 
4 fine large Silver Eel. Pick the Fleſh of the Eel 


from the Bones, and beat it up ta a Marble Mortar, 
with ſome Pepper and Salt, a couple of Cloves, and 
as much Mountain Wine as will make it ſoft. 

When this is well mixed, lay it by on a Plate, 
and make fix Patties of fine Puff-paſte. | 

When the Patties are all laid ready, open the ſix 
Oifters, and taking out one Oiſter for each Pattie, 
wrap it up in a Piece of the Force- meat, and 1 a 
Piece of Butter. 


Claoſe the Patties, and ſend chem to be fully 
baked. 

They make a very pretty ſmall Side Diſh ; or they 
may be uſed by Way of Garniſh for ſome very mag- 
nificent Diſh of Fiſh, 

This is the plain and cheap Way of making Oiſter 
Patries. They may be much richer, by the Ad- 


dition of _ e as we r 3 55 in the 
next Article. 


"— Patties with. Carp. 

Chuſe half Deiten large and fine Oiſters as before, 
'and chuſe alſo a fine Carp; take Care that it be a Male 
Fiſk, and full of Milt. Chuſe alſo a urge | Tench, 

and a fine Silver Eel... 

Pick the Fleſh from the Bones of all theſe Fiſhes; 
ind beat it up together in a Mortar, with ſavoury 
Herbs, Pepper and Salt, Mace and ſome white Wine. 
Then a add the Milrs of the Fiſh, and mix all well to- 
get 


This 55 prepared, "make the Patties of.rhe gueſt 
and richeſt Puff. paſte Cruſt, and into each of them 


Put 
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put one Oiſter, with a good Quantity of this Force- 


meat round it; add a Piece of Butter, cloſe up the 
Patty, and ſend it to be baked. 


4. A forced Pigeon. 
Make ſome Forcemeat of Veal, as we have d e 


in a former Chapter. 


: 7 — a SY * 


pick and clean it, and ſtuff the Breaſt wich A _ 
Quantity of the F ene ſending the Remainder 


to be baked. 


Boil the Pigeon, nk ſee that it be done to a Nicety. 
Then lay it in a Diſh, garniſh the Diſh with ſome af 
the baked Forcemeat, and pour over the Pigeon ſome 
very thick drawn Butter. 


5. Eggs with Orange. 


Squeeze into a China Baſon thro' a Sieve, a couple 
of fine well flavoured Seville Oranges; and ſee that 
nothing but the pure clean Juice goes in. 


Beat up ſix Eggs with a little Salt. Then by de- 5 


grees get in the Orange Juice, and mix the whole per- 
fectly well together. 

Set on a Saucepan over a genie Fire, wah ſome 
Gravy, and a Piece of Butter; when it is warm, and 
the Butter melted, pour in the Egg and Orange, and 
ſet it again over a moderate Fire. 

Stir the whole continually, that the. Eggs may not 
burn to the Bottom, and when they are thoroughly 
done, ſerve them up as they come out of the Sauce- 
pan. The Diſh muſt be hot oy are put ty and 


they need no Sauce. 


6. Eggs and Sorrell. 


Bruiſe a large Handful of Sorrell Leaves, and preſs 
out the Juice; beat up three Eggs, and put in firſt 
a little Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg, and then the 
Juice of the Sorrell : When all this is well mixed, 
melt ſome Butter, and pour in this; ſtir it about a 

Ne. XV. | 3 L little, 
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little, that it may mix well, and be thoroughly Ver. 
When this is ready, poach the Eggs. 

See they be fine and new laid; break them into a 
China Cup, and ſlip them into a large Saucepan of 
very clean boiling Water. 

When half a dozen are nicely Poached, lay them 
regularly upon a Diſh warmed for that purpole, and 
pour the Sauce over them, 


7. Eggs itt ow, 


Set on a Saucepan with Water for Poaching ſome 
Eggs, and lay half a dozen fine new laid ones on a 
Diſh ready. 

Set on another Saucepan with a Pint of Veal 
Gravy, a whole Leek, ſome Salt and Pepper, and a 
Blade of Mace whole. Let this ſcimmer away while 

the Eggs are preparing. 

When the Water boils for the Eggs, throw in a 
little Salt, and a quarter of a Pint of Vinegar. 

Break the Eggs one by one into a China Cup, and 

ſlip them into the boiling Water. 

Set aDiſh to warm, and as they are poached, lay 

them in the Diſh ; one in the Middle, and the others 

round it. 

When they are all in, take off the Gravy, hold a 
Sieve over the Diſh of Eggs, and pour in the Gravy; 
by this Means it will be clean, and will fall regularly 
over the Eggs; ſend them up garniſhed with hard 
Eggs quartered, —_ 
A Bacon Amlet.. 


Cut ſome thin Slices of the lean Part of a fine boiled 
Ham, mince them very ſmall, and ſet them by. 

Cut ſome Parſley fine, and mix it up. with ſome 
Pepper and Salt: Break eight Eggs and beat them up 
well ; put in the Parſley, and Pepper and Salt, and 
. then a Couple of Spoonfuls of Cream, and half the 

minced Ham, Beat all this very well together, and 
Then try} it br. own. | 


Chuſe 


* * 
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Chuſe a Diſh ſo big as to hold the Amlet, and not 
Jet it touch the Sides: Lay it in this, and lay the re- 
mainder of the minced Ham round it. 

While this is doing, cut ſome ſlices of Gammon of 
Bacon; beat them well, and then toſs them up with 
ſome melted Bacon, F Jour, and good Gravy : When 
all this has ſtewed together ſome Time, put in half a 
Spoonful of Vinegar, and ſtrain it off; pour this into 
the Diſh with the Amlet, and ſend it up hot. 


9. A Ragoo of Ham, with Sweet Sauce. 


Set on a quarter of a Pint of good Port Wine, a 
Spoonful of Water, and a ſtick of Cinnanon; let it 
boil up once or twice, then take out the Cinnamon, 
put in a Spoonful of the fineſt Sugar powdered, and 
half a Tea Spoonful of white Pepper beaten : And 
when theſe have boiled up once, add a Table Spoon- 
ful of grated Macaroon. This is the Sauce. 

Cut ſome very broad and thin Slices of raw Ham, 
toſs them up in a Saucepan till they are thoroughl 
done, then lay them handſomely in a ſmall Diſh, and 
pour the Sweet Sauce over them; juſt as they are going 
up, N in half a Seville Orange. 


Lambs Trotters Forced, 


Set in nt ſome Veal Forcemeat. 

| Boil two Pair of Lambs Trotters, and when they 
are pretty well done, take them up, ſplit them length- 
wiſe, and take out the Bone. 

Fill them up with the Forcemeat, and beat up 
three Eggs. 
Dip the Trotters in the Egge, and then fry them 
brown. Garniſh them with — di Parſley, and if any 
Sauce be ſent up with them, it muſt be Veal Gravy, 
but they will do without. 


11. Marrow Fritters. 


Chuſe ſome fine ſound Apples that are not too 
ſharp in the Taſte, pare them, take out the Core, and 
mince them very fine. 

2 | Mince 
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' Mince a good Quantity of Beef Matrow, twice as 
much as there is of the Apple, and put to theſe mixed 
together, ſome fine powdered Sugar. 

Set on a Pan with ſome clarified Butter; wrap up 
theſe Ingredients in Puff-paſte, and fry them brown : 
Strew ſome powdered Sugar over them, and let the 
Diſh be hot. Send them up without any other Ad- 
dition. 


| 12. A Pearch Ragodd. 
Chuſe a moderately large and fine Pearch, gut it, 


and lay it on a Gridiron ; when it is half broiled take 


it up, and with a careful Hand take off the Skin. 

Set on a Saucepan with half a Pint of Fiſh Broth, 

ut in an Onion Kuck with Cloves, a Bay Leaf, ſome 

beet Herbs, and ſome ſhred Parſley; and ſeaſon it 
with Pepper and Salt. 

Let theſe boil up a little, then pour in half a Pint 
of white Wine; ſet on a ſmall Stewpan, and put 
into it about two Ounces of Butter rolled in Flour : 


When it is getting brown, pour it into the Saucepan 


to the Wine and Gravy ; pour the whole after it has 
had a boil into a very ſmall Stewpan ; lay in the 
Pearch, and let it ſcimmer very gently till the Fiſh is 
done enough, then take it from the Fire. Take out 
the Pearch carefully, ſo as not to break it, lay it on 
a ſmall Diſh, and ſtrain the yy over it through a 
Sieve. 

This is a Diſh of no great Expence, but it is a very 
Elegant one. A Brace of Pearch may be done with 
the ſame Trouble as a ſingle one, but we are here 
ſpeaking of the ſmalleſt Diſhes. 

The French who generally outdo the Matter on 


theſe Occaſions, put a Raggoo of the Fiſh kind into 
the Diſh with their Pearch; thoſe who chuſe to imitate 


them ſo Exactly may find Receipts for theſe Raggoos 
in the proper Parts of this Work, but the Way here 


delcribed is preferable greatly. 


The Pearch is a Fiſh of a particular fine Taſte init 


| ſelf, and its Flavour is improved by the Wine and 


other 
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other Ingredients here directed; but when we come to 
add whole Raggoos of different Ingredients to this, 
the proper Taſte of the Fiſh is loſt, and it might as 
well be any other. This is a general and univerſal 
Obſervation. 


13. A Ragoo of Coxcombs. 

Pick and clean half a Pound of Coxcombs, put 
them into a ſmall Saucepan, put to them a Bunch of 
Sweet Herbs, ſome Muſhrooms cut fine, and ſome 
melted Bacon; ſeaſon this with Salt and Pepper, and 
toſs it up over a gentle Heat. | | 

Then pour in a little Gravy of any kind, and 
covering it up, ſet it over a gentle Fire to ſcimmer 
and ſtew ſlowly. 3 

When the Coxcombs are Tender, take out the 
Bunch of Sweet Herbs, and take off the Fat; and 
pour it into a ſmall Diſh, garniſhed with ſmall Pieces 
of ſliced Lemon. The French make this 
more expenſive by the Addition of Truffles, and 
more troubleſome by the mixing ſome Cullis of Veal 
and Ham with it: In great Families where theſe Things 
are in Readineſs, there is no Reaſon why they ſhould 
not be uſed, but the Ragoo is a very good, and a very 
genteel Diſh without them. 


14. Livers Ragoo'd. | 
Take four or five Livers of large fat Capons, or 
other large and well fed Fowls ; theſe are what the 
Cooks call fat Livers; ſeparate the Gall carefully, 
and throw them into a Saucepan of boiling Water to 
blanch them. | Wo 
Throw them out of this into a Baſon of cold 
Spring Water. | | | 
Set on a ſmall Saucepan with ſome melted Bacon, 
throw in a few Button-Muſhrooms, a Bundle of Sweet 
Herbs, ſome Salt and Pepper, and laſtly the Livers 
toſs them up in this, then. pour in a little good Gravy, 
and ſet the Saucepan to ſcimmer over a gentle F — 
| en 
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When the Livers are done, take them out, lay them 
in a Diſh, and ſtrain off the Gravy; pour this over 
them, and ſend them to Table garniſned with Seville 
Oran ge in Slices. 


| SECT V 


Of CONFECTIONARY. 


| LTHO? we are not yet arrived at the Seaſon 

when the Fruits come in for the Service of the 
Confectionary, yet there are ſome farther . Articles 
under the Head of Creams, and the like, which are 
to be KG here. | 


ART. I. Tralian Cream. 


Put into a Silver Saucepan a Quart of Milk, add 
to it a little Salt and a ſtick of Cinnamon, and ſome 
powdered Sugar; boil it up two or three Times, that 

the Sugar may be thoroughly melted, and the Milk 
get the Taſte of the Cinnamon. | 

Break five new laid Eggs, ſeparate the Whites, and 
mix the Yolks very carefully with the Milk ; ſtrain 
this three or four Times thro' a Sieve into a Diſh, place 
the Diſk the laſt Time in a Baking Cover very ſteady, 
and put the whole into it, then put Fire over and 
under it, and continue the Heat till the Cream is of 
a et Thickneſs ; then ſerve it up. 


2 24 Cream Toaſts. 


This is the Diſh which the French call Pain Perdu; 
Loſt Bread. 

Chuſe a Couple of nice and well baked French 
Rolls; cut them thro? in Slices as thick as ones little 
Fi gets Cruſt and Crumb ny 


Lay 
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Lay theſe in a clean Diſh, and pour upon them a 
Pint and Half of Cream. 
Mix together ſome of the fineſt Sugar powders 

and ſome Powder of Cinnamon: Duſt a little of this 
over the Slices of Bread; when they have lain a little 
Time turn them: Duſt on ſome more of the Spice 
and Sugar, and proceed thus till they are very well 
ſoaked. 

When they are thus tender, get a Slice under them, 
and take them carefully out without breaking. 

Break halt a Dozen Eggs, rub the Bread all oves 
with the Egg, and then fry it in clarified Butter, 

There is no great Difficulty in this Diſh, but there 
is required a great deal of Care; otherwiſe the Sops 
will be broke or burnt, which would ſpoil all. They 
muſt be fried to a good Brown, and bond whole. 

Drain the Butter very well from them, and place 
them in a ſmall Diſh, putting Sugar round them ; z and 
ſerve them up . dig 77 


3. Gooſeberry Cream. 


We are juſt getting into the Seaſon when the Uſe 
of Fruit is coming in, and ſhall here begin with the 
earlieſt, ; 1979) 

Put a Quart of Gooſeberries into a Saucepan, with 
Juſt as much Water as will cover them, ſcald them, 
= then with a Spoon force the ſoft Part roy 

ieve. | 
To a Pint of this Pulp beat up three Eggs. 11:1 248 

While th lp is hot, put in a Piece, of Butter -as 
big as a nut, and as much Sugar as will ſweeten 
it agreeably ; ; when this 3 is done, put in the Eggs, and 
mix them carefully with the Pulp, ſtir the whole again 
over a gentle Fire for a few Minutes, and then fer it 
by to cool ;- juſt as it gets cold, put in a Spoanful of 
Spinage Juice, or green Wheat Juice, and a Spooky 
ful of Orange-Flower- Water; then ſend 3 it up. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
| Of Pickling and Preſerving. 


ART. I. To Pickle Artichgke 8 


HE Artichoke juſt at this Seaſon produces thoſe 
young Fruit which are fit for Pickling, and the 
Houſekeeper is not to miſs the firſt Opportunity of 
doing it, for none that can be got in the ſucceeding 
Part of the Year, will be ſo perfectly tender. | 
The Artichokes muſt be cut for this Uſe while 
ſmall, and before the Leaves grow hard; and they | 
muſt be pickled in this Manner. 

Waſh them carefully, and pick away any Thing 
that may hang about them; pare off the hard Ends 
of the Leaves, and lay them in an earthen Pan. 
Set on a Saucepan of Water, with a Nip of Salt in 
it; when it boils, pour it upon the Artichokes, and 

cover them up. 

Open the Pan at Times to ſtir them About : and | 
en they are pretty well ſcalded, take them out, 
and lay them to drain. 

Have a large Glaſs ready for them, and when they 
are quite cold and drained, lay them carefully in, put- 
ting between and among them fome Pieces of Mace, 
and ſome ſhaved Nutmeg. 

* ill up the Glaſs with diſtilled Vitegar, and ſeri it by. 


2. 7 Pickle Artichoke Bottoms. 

Ohuſe for this Purpoſe ſome Artichokes which are 
grown to their Bigneſs, but are tender and very fine, 
ſet them on in a Pot of Water, and when they are 
tollerably well boiled, take them up. 


Pull 
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Pull off all the Leaves ſoftly and carefully, that 
the Bottom may be left as entire as poſſible : Then 


take off the Chokes, and obſerve that the Knife do 


not any Way touch the Artichoke Bottom, becauſe 
it is certain to ſpoil the Colour. | 

While the Artichokes are picking, put into a | 
earthen Pan ſome Spring Water, and a little Salt; 


they are picked, put them carefully into this; and | 


when they are all in, let them lay an Hour. 11 

When they are taken out of this Water, let chem 
be laid to drain; and when dry, place them regularly 
in the Glaſs or Jar where they are to be kept; put in 


among them ſome Blades of Mace, ſome ſhaved Nut- 
meg; and pour in as much fine Vinegar as will cover 
them, and half a Hands-breadth more; then pour 


upon it ſome melted Mutton Fat; and when all this 5 
is cold, tye over the Glaſs or Jar with a wet Bladder 5 


frſt, and then with Leather. 
3. Engliſh Bamboo. 


There i is 2 fine and much, eſteemed foreign Pickle, 3; 


which is made of. the tender. Shoots of the Bamboo 


with young Shoots of Elder. They are as Tender, 


and by that Time they have been four or five Months 
Pickled, are very little different in Taſte. They, Are 
to be done thus. 

Cut ſome of the, fine young Shoots of Elder, that 
appear toward the end of May. 
Mix up a ftrong Brine of Salt and Water, and ſet 
it by you in a Pan. Cut the Shoots into Lengths, 
and Peel them carefully; as they are peeled, throw 
them into the Water, and let them lie there four and 


twenty Hours. * 


Then take them out, wipe them with a Napkin, 


and lay them to be perfectly dry on the outſide. 


While they are drying, prepare the Pickle thus, 


Vinegar ; and to two Quarts of this, put two Ounces 
* © MN 3 M. of 


Cane, and in England an Imitation if it may be made * 


b: 


Mix together equal Parts of White Wine and Beer 
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of white Pepper, two Ounces of Guinea Pepper, and 

three Ounces of ſliced Ginger ; half an Ounce of Mace, 
and the ſame tity of All-Spice. 


Set all upon the Fire, place the Shoots regularly i in 
a a large Jar, and wh the Pickle boils, pour it upon 


Stop the Jar with a Bung, and ſet it before the 
Fire to keep it hot, for two or three Hours, often 
turning it about, that it may every where heat equally, 
Then ſet them away to cool, and tie the Jar « over for 
keeping. 

4. To Preſerve Aſparagus. 

Set on a Saucepan with a good Quantity of Butter | 
and ſome Salt; cut off the white Ends of the Aſpa- 
ragus, and when the green Part is cleaned and, 
ſcraped, put it into the Butter, let it boil up for three 
or fo ur Minutes, and then put it into a Pan of cold 
we Water. 

Let them remain in the Water till * cold, how: 
take them out, and lay them to drain till quite dry. 

Place the Aſparagus regularly at its length in a 
Pan, and ſtrew in ſome Salt, ſome Cloves, and Slices | 
| of Lemon. 

Mix an equal Quantity of Vinegar and Water, and 
pour upon them : Then lay a Piece of Linnen Cloth 
two or three Times doubled over them, 11 —5 Pour 
upon this ſome melted Butter. 

This will preſerve them without letting in the Air, 
ſo that they will keep their Colour. They will keep 
the Year round, and may be at any Time dreſſed, as 
if freſh gathered: They will alſo look very well at 
their Length among a Waren of Pickles. | 


6 To Preſerve Artichokes Moiſt. 


Boil up a large Quantity of Water with fſoine Salt, 
and ſet it by that the Foulneſs of the Salt may ſettle to 


the Bottom; and then pour off the clear Brine into a 
_—y_ earthen Pan. | 


« yt 2 | . | 
1 Et. | Set 
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Set on another Pot of Water without any Salt; 
when this boils, put the Artichokes you intend to 
preſerve into it, and let them boil till they are ſo far 
- ſoftened, that the Choaks may be got out. , 

This done, waſh them in two or three Waters, and 
when they are perfectly clean, put them into the Pan 
of Brine ; cover them in the Brine, and pour on it 
a good Quantity of melted Fat, ſo that the whole 
Surface may be covered a Finger's- breadth Thick. 

Then tie over the Pan with a large wet Bladder, 
and cover that, with a Piece of Leather. Set it in a 
Place where it may ſtand quiet, and lay a Board 
upon it, to prevent any ones ſhaking it, which might 
break the Fat, and let in the Air, and the Brine then 
could not preſerve them. | 

Artichokes will keep thus all the Year round, and 
when they are to be uſed, they muſt be taken out 
ſome Time before, and ſteeped in freſh Water; this 
and the boiling will take out the Saltneſs of the Brine, 
and they will eat nearly as well as when freſh. 

Some put Vinegar to the Brine that is made for 
them, but it is of no Uſe in the preſerving of them, 
and it 1s liable to this Diſadvantage, that they get a 
Reliſh from it, which the boiling does not take away. 


6. To preſerve Artichokes dry. 
Set on a large Pot of Water, and when it boils 
throw in the Artichokes ; let them lie ſo long that 


the Choaks can be taken out, and then take them up. 


When the Choaks are out, let them be laid to 
drain; and when they are perfectly dry, let them be 
put into a moderate Oven, and kept there till they 
be as dry as Wood : Then keep them in a dry Place, 
and they will remain good throughout the Year. The 
Way to uſe them is this; two Days before they are 
to be eaten, put them into a large Veſſel, and pour 
upon them ſome warm Water ; let the Veſſel ſtand in 
a warm Place, and let the Artichokes lie in it two 
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Days; in that Time they will grow ſoft and tender, 
and will appear perfectly freſh. | 

They are then to be boiled in the common Way; 
only leſs Time will do them, becauſe of the ſoaking. 


They eat very well, but not like ſuch as are freſh 
gathered. 85 


The Uſe of theſe Things is to give Variety at 
Seaſons when they are not to be had otherwiſe, and 
at theſe Times they always ſurprize the Company; 
and this is one of the Points at which a complete 
Cook aims. | 


. - < 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Brewing and Liquors. 
I. 
Of Wines. 


E have given Directions for the making of 

YY ſome of thoſe Wines which, from their being 
produced by an artificial Method here, are called Made 
Wines; and we ſhall deliver the Receipts for many 
more. in the Courſe of this Work ; but at preſent we 
ſhall endeavour to ſet that Matter of Made Wines in 
a better Light to the Houſekeeper and Houſewiſe than 
they generally ſtand, and ſhew her how ſhe ſhall pre- 
ſerve her Wines from the Faults ſo common in thoſe 
made by the Generality of People, and recover the 
Credit of the Made Wines of England. IR 

The Made Wines of this Country lie under ſome 
Diſcredit at preſent, and this, which is owing only to 
the Miſtakes of thoſe that make them, is commonly 
charged upon the Nature of the Thing itſelf. 


I have 
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I have taſted many of theſe Wines in different Fami- 
lies here at Bath, and round the Country, and moſt 
of them -very un palatable; but then I have been' able 
to ſhew Wines of my own making that had not a, 
of theſe ill Flavours, as many are ready to teſtify. 

In the ſame Manner I have heard of the Unwhol- 
ſomeneſs of Made Wines; but I never found it in my 
own, nor have any of thoſe complained that drank 
them, and we have ſome here who have drank very 
freely of them. 

I have been told of Headachs and Gripings i in the 
Bowels, and many other Complaints in - particular 
attending upon the drinking of them ; bur I have 
_ uſed myſelf, and many of my Friends, to my on 
— and we find no Sort of Diſadvantage from 
them 
What I ſhall endeavour therefore in the ſucceeding 

Part of the Work under this Head is, freely and 
candidly to lay before the Publick the ſeveral Me- 
thods I have uſed, and the particular Cautions I have 
obſerved on the different Heads ; z that every Family 
who pleaſes to be at the ſame Pains may have their 
Wines as pleaſant and as wholſome as mine. 
Bugar is the Baſis or Foundation of all Wines, from 
the richeſt of the Foreign, to the plaineſt of —_ 
Made Wine. , 

A great deal of Sugar may be procured from the 
Juice of Grapes; and the Birch Juice, which we 
make into Wine, may be boiled up to Sugar. In the 
ſame Manner there is a Kind of Maple in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, the Juice of which in ſome Places is made 
Into Sugar, and the Tree is thence called the Sugar Ma- 
pe and in other Places the ſame Juice is made into 

ine. The ſweet hardened or candied Subſtance we 

find upon Raiſins, which are dried Grapes, is alſo 
Sugar. 

- I name this to ſhew the Error of thoſe who think 
our Wines cannot be good, becauſe many of them are 
mace of Sugar; we ſee by this that — is FO. 
an 
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and truly the Foundation of all Wines; and if we | 


examine their Flavours in the ſame Manner, we ſhall 
find they are as eaſy to be given to our Made Wines, 
for they are almoſt all artificial; 

The Art of the Wine Cooper is kept the greateſt 
Secret of any Buſineſs whatſoever; if their Practices 
were a little more known, we ſhould find no Difficulty 
in giving Body and Flavour to our Made Wines ; 
— moſt of what comes out of their Hands is little 

tter. 


They know what their Cuſtomers expect, and they 


know how to give the Flavour ; that is all. 


The Wine Cooper knows People like Port to be 


deep coloured and rough, and he knows how to give 
it-that Taſte and Colour; for the true genuine Wine 
of Oporto is not of that Sort: Every one knows genuine 
Port Wine is quite a different Thing from what is 
commonly ſold under that Name ; therefore the Co- 
lour and Tafte, and alſo the Brightneſs, and in ſome 
Degree the Richneſs of Port Wine, are owing to In- 
gredients put in here, and the Art of the Cooper. 
We may find what thoſe Ingredients are, and imitate 
that Art in putting them together: This is what 1 
ſhall endeavour to lay down in the following Sheets, 
and we ſhall then find it no Way difficult to give 
Body, Flavour, and Colour to our Made Wines; nor 
will they be unwholſome any more than thoſe com- 
mon at Taverns. 

The Wine Cooper makes Sack and Mountain as 


well as Port, and we may imitate him in theſe as well 
as the others. 


If it be true that theſe People uſe Arſenick and other 


poifonous Ingredients, thoſe we ſhall avoid; but in 
that Caſe it is very plain whoſe Wines will be the moſt 
wholſome, thoſe at Taverns or ours: If they can 
only be brought to Perfection by ſuch Means, we 
had rather ours remained imperfe& ; we had rather 
they ſhould be inferior in Quality than podlengur: 


The 
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get the Liquor firſt to a proper Conſiſtence, and then 


to give it a due Fermentation. Thoſe who go about 


theſe Things are ignorant of the firſt Fein 
that is the Reaſon they miſcarry. 

The Houſewife knows how to try the Suren of 
her Brine by an Egg's ſwimming upon it; ſhe little 


thinks the ſame Care is neceſſary for the preparing 2 


Liquor for making of Wine: This is a much nicer 

Thing, and therefore ought to have more Exactneſs; 
but it is neglected. 

I ſhall here lay down a Rule that is univerſal, and 

will ſerve for many Purpoſes in making of Wine; it 

is this: That the Liquor be tried che ſame Way. 


Any Liquor is fit for making a ſtrong Wine that 


is of the ſugary or grapy Kind, and is rich enough 
to bear a new-laid Egg; and if not ſo rich it is 
not fit. 

Many of the Juices that are aſed for making Wines 


are too thin for this, and theſe all miſcarry for that 


very Reaſon : This ſhould be the firſt Trial, and if 
they do not bear the Egg, they muſt be boiled Nr 
till they will, and then they are fit for working. 


44 


CHAP. II. | I 
Of plain Sugar Wi me, 


T ARE two Hundred and a Half Weight ofdouble. 

refined Sugar, put this into a Wine Pipe, 45 
is, a Veſſel holding two Hogſheads, and pour in 
| Water till it is within about ar Gallons bs being 


| The beſt Water is pure Spring Water. Aar 


Set this in a Wine Vault, and add four Pbunde o * 


freſh Wine Yeaſt, if that be to be had, if not, the 
ſame Quantity of good Ale Yeaſt will do very well. 

Let the Veſſel ſtand undiſturbed, and the Liquor 

will regularly ferment, and after that will be a * 
0 
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The great Art in making Wines in England is to 
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of Wine; it will have a good Body, and will taſte 
clean, but without any particular Flavour, neither 
will it have any Colour. This will receive the Fla- 
vour of any Fruit whatſoever, by mixing a Part of 
the Juice of the Fruit with the Sugar among the 

Water, and a Piece of Turnſole will give it a very 
good Colour, a fine deep bright Purple, ſuch as many 
admire in Port Wine. 

This is a very ſhort, plain, and eaſy Manner of 
making any of the Fruit Wines; and as to the Flower 
Wines, they may in the ſame Way be made by only 
throwing a large Quantity of the Flowers, ſuppoſe 
Clary, Cowſlips, or whatever, with the Water: Thus 
the Sugar Wine, which has naturally no great 
Taſte of its own, will receive their ſeveral Flavours; 
and being pure and clean, they will be finely taſted 
in it. 

As we have named Turnſole for giving the Colour 
to the red Wine, it is fit to ſhew what the Wine 
Coopers uſe for the yellowiſh ; as Sack, Mountain, 
and the like; this is Saffron Paper : A few Sheets 
of this give the proper Colour to a Hogſhead ; and 
both Saffron Paper and Turnſole are very innocent 
Ingredients. 

Here therefore is a ſhort Account, and a very plain 

one, of a great Article in the Wine Cooper's Myſtery ; 
and at once a Method of mal ing moſt of the common 
Wines, with leſs Trouble and more Certainty than 
the Methods uſually known. ; 

We have ſhewn in the precedingNumbers, 154 
of Made Wines, how. they are to be kept, and when 
battled: To avoid Repetitions, we refer thither fot the 
Particulars, and have given this as a Practice that 
explains and exemplifies, in a Manner, the whole Mat- 
der At once. 

The judicious 888 who ſees how eaſily 
this is to be done, will ſmile at long Receipts, and 
the Detail of Ceremonies laid down in moſt Books. 
We ſhall for the Sake of Mlainneſs lay down particular 
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Methods for particular Fruit Wines, as they come 


into Seaſon in the two or three following Months; 


but if no other Receipt than this and the following 


had been given, the good Houſewife of an intelligent 
Mind, could not have been much to ſeek for the mak- 


ing any of the numerous Kinds of Engliſh Fruit, 
Flower, or Juice Wines, VIV! 7 
ART. 1. Malaga Raiſin Wine. | 
We propoſe here to lay down the eaſy and familiar 


Way of making this excellent Wine, to which many 


Things may be added in the fame Manner as to the 

Sugar Wine, but this is perfect without them. | 
Chuſe ſome fine, whole, and ſweet Malaga Raiſins, 

put a Quarter of a Hundred of them into a ſmall Caſk, 


and pour upon them ſeven Gallons of cold Spring 


Water, cover this ſlightly, and Jet it in a warm 
Place ; let it keep there ſame Weeks. x 
The Water will ſwell and burſt the Raiſins, and 


the whole will ferment ; there will be a hiſſing Noiſe, 


and a Froth at the Top. 
When this is over the Liquor is to be managed as 
we have before directed, keeping it a proper Time in 


the Caſk, and then bottling it; and it is a pleaſant 


wholſome Wine, which may be improved in Co- © 


' lour by being tinged to a light yellow with Saffron 


Paper. 
The Time of the Wine's ſtanding ſhould be about 
five Months; it is then to be drawn off into another 
Veſſel, and in three Months more it will be fine and 
fit for bottling ; or it may be drawn off in a Decanter 
as uſed. 1 FH, . 7 
The beſt Time to put in the Saffron Paper is when 
it is drawn into the ſecond Caſk, and a ſmall Quantity 


is ſufficient ; this not only gives an agreeable Colour 


like Mountain, inſtead of the watery Whiteneſs of the 


- 


common Raiſin Wine, but it helps the fining of the 
Wine, and gives it a pleaſant Flavour. 5 


N. XVI. 2 One 
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One Caution muſt be given the Houſekeeper in 
this Caſe, which is, to take particular Care the Saffron 
Papers are good and genuine ; they ſhould be bought 
of the People who cure the Saffron : They have a 
good Smell when genuine, and a deep Orange red 
Colour : Too many counterfeit them, and thoſe will 
give the Wine an ill Taſte. 

The right Saffron Papers are what cover the Cakes 
of Saffron in the drying, but the others are ſtained 
with Turmerick. | | 


2. Raiſin Vinegar. 


This comes ſo naturally after the preceding Article, 
that we could not avoid giving it in this Place; and 
it comes alſo ſo cheap that the Houſekeeper ſhould 
not decline making it when ſhe makes the other. : 

When the Wine is drawn off in the foregoing Man- 
ner of making Raiſin Wine, there will remain a Quan- 
| tity of Grounds or Lees, and the Skins and other 
Fragments of the Raiſins; for the Quantity of theſe 
ſet on four Times as much Water, and when it is 
boiling hot pour it upon them in the Caſk ; cover 
the Caſk lightly, and ſet it in a warm Place, and 
there let it ſtand without being diſturbed for ſome 
Weeks: Nothing more is needful, for the Liquor 
will in that Time of itſelf become Vinegar, well- 
bodied, found, and ſharp. 

Let this be drawn clear off from the Bottoms, and 
bottled or kept in a Jar or Caſk for Uſe : It ſerves 
_ excellently for the larger Pickles. 

The ſame Caution is needful to this as to Wine, in 
drawing it clear from the Lees or Bottoms; for other- 
wiſe it will very ſoon decay. If the Settlings be left 
in any of theſe Wines or Vinegars they will grow 
muddy and dead, and will never come to any Thing 
again whatever Care be uſed. | 

The great Article for preſerving Wines and Vinegars 
15 to get them very clear from the Lees, and to ſtop 
them cloſe fo as to keep out the Air, for thoſe are the 
two Things that bring them to decay. = 

e 
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The Veſſel muſt not be ſtopped cloſe while they 
are fermenting, for then it would burſt ; but when 
that is over, and the Liquor is grown quiet, then the 
Buſineſs is to preſerve it in the Condition it is in; and 
this is only to be done by racking it fine and keepin 
it cloſe from the Air; bottling is the ſecureſt and be 
Method, and in this the proper Care is to ſee them 
well corked., | 
When Convenience does not allow of this, they 
_ be kept in ſound Caſks, and the Caſks muſt 
be full. | | 
| Theſe are what we have thought proper to deliver 
in this Place, -as the general Rules and univerſal Cau- 
tions to be obſerved in the making of Wines, which 
we ſhall bring into Practice in the Obſervations on 
the next Month, when the Summer Fruits begin. to 
come in. This will ſerve as the general Method, 
and they who properly underſtand this, will be able 
to conduct themſelves in all the reſt with Safety and 
Diſcretion. 


S-E' CF. VF 
Of DisTILLING. 
- "CHAT L 


Of Spirits in general. 


S we have ſhewn in the preceding Section the 
Method of making Wine and Vinegar from 
Raiſins, we ſhall begin this with the Way of procur- 
ing Brandy from the ſame Materials : This will be a 
very fine and well-flavoured Spirit, and will anſwer 
all the Purpoſes of Spirits of every Kind. When 
made of the common Strength of Brandy, which we 
& 3N 2 | call 


if 


call Proof Spirit, it ſerves for diſtilling many Cordial 
Waters. When made double that Strength, by recti- 
fying it, is what we call Spirit of Wine; and in that 
State is fit for making Tinctures, and all other Uſes, 
much better than what is bought under that Name: 
That, tho' called Spirit of Wine, is really made of 
Malt, which gives it a diſagreeable Flavour: This is 
perfectly ſweet, and in every Reſpect preferable. 
As the Method of diſtilling this will lead the care- 
ful Houſekeeper to the underſtanding the Diſtillation 
of ſpirituous Liquors in general, ſuch as the Cordial 
Waters, Spirit of Lavender, and the like, we hall 
lay it down particularly here. The Want of a little of 
this general Knowledge of the Nature of the Thing is 
what ſpoils the Family Cordial Waters, in the ſame 
Manner as the Family Wines are ſpoiled for Want of 
ſome general Informations on that Head; for though 
the Apothecaries Cordial Waters excel the Ladies in 
Clearneſs and Flavour, it is owing only to their being 
more acquainted with the Art of Diſtilling; the In- 
gredients are generally more faithfully and carefully 
prepared in the Ladies. | | 
This needful Knowledge of Diſtillery we have in 
Part inculcated in one of our firſt Numbers, and ſhall 
take this Opportunity of. illuſtrating what we have 
ſaid there, by Examples in the Diſtillation firſt to the 
Spirit itſelf, and then with the Addition of ſuch 
Ingredients as compoſe the other favourite Kinds of 
Cordial Waters. ] * | | 


CHAP. I. 
Of Raijſin Brandy. 


Do UR into a common Still three Gallons of the 

Raiſin Wine, new made, according to the Di- 
rection given in the preceding Section; give a mode- 
rate Fire, and there will come over a ſtrong ſpi- 
rituous Liquor. : eg: 
BE 5 Taſte 


1 1 


Taſte and try this at Times, and ſo long as it is 
ſtrong let it run into the Veſſel, _ ; 
When that is over remove the firſt, and place an- 
other Veſſel under; this will receive the latter Run- 
nings, which ſhould be ſaved ſo long as there is any 


Thing ſpirituous in them; this will partly be diſ- 
covered by their Taſte, and more certainly by their 


burning. Pk | 

A good Way to try this is to throw the Liquor 
that comes over upon the Still Head hot as it is in 
the working; ſo long as there is any Spirit in it 
*twill take Fire, when it does not the ſpirituous 


| Part is all come over, and the Fire may be taken 
out. 


The Houſekeeper who has managed carefully will 
now have two Sorts of Spirit, a ſtronger and a 
weaker. | 5 

Theſe may be kept ſeparate for different Uſes, 
or diſtilled together over again; or the firſt may 
be diſtilled alone, and the other kept for ſeparate 


Purpoſes. 


As the Strength of the firſt Spirit is uncertain in 


this Way of ſimple Diſtillation, the moſt uſeful Me- 
thod of proceeding is to diſtil it again to a certain 


Degree of Strength. LF 

We have Uſes for Spirits, as before obſerved, of 
two Degrees of Strength; the one equal to common 
Brandy, which is what is called the Proof Spirit, the 
other of double that Strength, which is what we call 
Spirit of Wine; this will all burn away when ſet on 
Fire, whereas the Proof Spirit will only burn away in 
Part, being half of this Strength, and conſequently 
half Water. 3 

The ſtrong Spirit made by this Diſtillation will be 
true Spirit of Wine, the others generally ſold under 
that Title having no Right to it. "ON 

To bring the Spirit obtained from Raiſin Wine to 


2 Proof Strength put it into the Still again, either 


alone or with the latter Runnings ; make a moderate 
| TE Fire, 
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Fire, and obſerve what comes off: When it is ſome- 
what ſtronger than Brandy in the whole, and the Run- 
nings have little Spirit in them, take it away, and 
add to it a little Water. Put ſome of it into a long 
flender Phial, and ſhake it briſkly, or give it a ſtroke 
upon your Hand ; obſerve the Bubbles at the Top of 
the Liquor, they ſhould be moderately large, and 
ſtand a good while ; when they are large and go off 
quick, and the Liquor is perfectly clear, it is too 
ſtrong and requires a little more Water ; but let this 
be put in gently, and by ſmall Quantities, till the 
Head ſtands a long Time : If too much Water be put 
in, the Bubbles will be ſmall, and go off quick, and 
the Liquor will not be ſo clear. 
This is beſt tried in a ſmall Quantity in the Phial 
firſt, that it may be perfectly underſtood, and then it 
will be eaſy to bring the whole to a right Strength. 
When it is too ſtrong a little more Water brings it 
down; and when too much, if ſuch a Thing happen, 
by putting in the Water too haſtily, then it is only to 
be remembered every Time it is uſed : A little more 
of it is to be put into the Still than is ordered in the 
Receipt, and the Water will be of a proper Strength, 
as if the Spirit had been ever ſo right before. 


Ca AF. Ah 
Spirit of Wine, 


'E have ſhewn what is meant by Spirit of Wine, 

that is 4 Spirit twice a ftrong as Brandy, and 
which on being ſet on Fire, will all burn away: This 
is what is called All-hot, and it is thus made. 

Put a Gallon of the Proof Spirit made as before 
directed into a Still, and make a ſmall Fire under it, 
diftil off two Quarts, or a very little leſs than that 
Quantity, and it is what we mean by Spirit of Wine. 
Set it by for the Uſes directed hereafter. Having thus 
ſhewn the Nature of the different Kinds of a 

| | an 
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and directed thoſe who pleaſe. to make them, and 
others to buy them properly, for the ſeveral Purpoſes, 
we ſhall proceed to their Uſe in the ſeveral Compo- 
ſitions, perfixing this general Caution to the Buyers, 
that Proof Spirits ſhould never be accepted but when 
it anſwers to the Deſcription of the Head ; and that 
Spirit of Wine is not of a due Strength unleſs it will 
all burn away. : In 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Cordial Waters. 


ANR. I. Wormwood Water. 


(OY ſome freſh and fine Seville Oranges, peel 
them thin, and take of the fine yellow Rind 
thus pared freſh, four Ounces ; cut it fine and put it 
into a Still; bruiſe four Ounces of Cinnamon, and 
put to it; and add four Ounces of fine Calamus Aro- 
maticus Root ſliced alſo, and a little bruiſed : Add to 
theſe freſh Leaves of Roman Wormwood half a 
Pound, and Tops of Spearmint four Ounces z cut an 
Ounce of Mace ſmall with Sciſſars, and bruiſe an 
Ounce of the leſſer Cardamum Seeds with their 
Huſks; put theſe to the reſt in the Still, and pour 
on two Gallons of Brandy or other Proof Spirit. 


Put on the Head of the Still, and cloſe it round. 


with Paper, ſtop the Noſe of the Worm, and let all 
continue thus four Days. | | 
Then open the Still, and put in a Gallon of Water. 
Cloſe it up again and make a gentle Fire; let the 
Liquor warm gradually, but when it is come to work, 
let the Liquor be kept running in a continued Thread, 


till there is come over three Quarts and Half a Pint: 


Take this away, and add a Pint and Half of Water; 
the whole will then be of the Strength of Brandy, and 

will make an excellent Cordial Water. 
The Receipt is taken from the Edinburgh Diſpen- 
ſatory, and it is worthy to be kept in every — 
c 
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It is Cordial and Stomachick; excellent to chear the 
Spirits, and to take after any Food that has diſagreed 
wich the Stomach. It will in this Caſe take off the 
Sickneſs, and will prevent fainting. 

We may obſerve on this Water in particular, what 
ſhould be kept in Remembrance on every other Oc- 
\cafion, which is that a great Part of its Virtue and 
Efficacy, depend upon a careful Choice of the Ingre- 
dients, and that Errors or Careleſſneſs in this Reſpect, 
rob the Medicines of their Virtues, and are much 
more common than is imagined. 

In this particular Water there are two Ingredients 
frequently miſmanaged ; theſe are the Roman Worm- 
wood, and the Calamus Aromaticus. 

As to the firſt, a different Plant is frequently, nay 
commonly ſold under i its Name; and as to the other, 
the Engliſh wild Kind is uſed by ſome, tho? greatly 
inferior to the right foreign Sort. 

The Apothecaries conſtantly uſe the wild Sea Worm- 
wood when Roman Wormwood is ordered; tho' this 
Sea Wormwood is a difagreeable Bitter, and the true 
Roman Kind is a fine Aromatick, as well as Stoma- 
chick. The true Roman Wormwood is very common 
in Gardens, but not uſed; it may always be had of the 
Nurſerymen, and a good Root planted in Spring, 
will ſpread over many Yards of Ground by the End of 
Summer, and ſtand for ever. We adviſe the Houſe- 
keeper to have this in her Garden, and always to uſe 
it when the Roman Wormwood 1s. ordered, either in 
Diſtillation or for Bitters. | 

As to the Calamus Aromaticus, it is the Root of 
a Kind of Flag, brought dry from warmer Countries : 
One Mr. Blackſtone an Apothecary in Fleet-ſtreet, 
ſome Years ſince diſcovered that the ſame Plant was 
wild in England in many Places, and publiſhing this 
in a Catalogue of the Plants growing wild about 
Harefield, the Place of his Nativity, others obſerved 
it in other Places, and the Druggiſts in London are 
fince that Time in a great meaſure ſupplied from our 

own 
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own Ditches with a Root they uſed to receive from. 
abroad. They will favour the Cheat becauſe it 
comes cheaper; but a Fraud, and a very great one it 
is, to {ell this under the Name of that Drug; tor tho?- 
the Plant be the ſame, the Root 1s raiſed to a much 
greater Degree of Fragrance and Virtue abroad, than. 
in our cold Climate. 

WWe ſee the ſame in Angelica, the Root of our own * 
growth is very good freſh ; but the dried Root of the 
Spaniſh Kind is vaſtly preferable; it is ten times 
ſweeter. The Plant is the ſame there and here, but 
the Root obtains more Virtues from the Heat. 


2. Compound Anniſeed Water. 

Bruiſe in a large Mortar half a Pound of Anniſeeds, 
and the ſame Quantity of Angelica Seeds dried; put 
them into a Still, pour on them a Gallon of Proof 
Spirit, and three Quarts of Water. Fix on the Head, 
make a briſk Fire, and diftil off three Quarts and 
three Quarters of a Pint. Add a Pint and a Quarter 
of Water, and ſet it by for Uſe. C 
This has all the Virtues of common Anniſeed 
Water in diſpelling Wind, and is beſides a great 
Cordial. | (19 | 

It is alſo much pleaſanter than the common Anni- 
ſeed. No Water is better than this againſt the Cho- 
lick, and any Sickneſs ariſing from Victuals diſagree- 
ing with the Stomach ; none better when going into 
a bad Air. 2 

A Tea Spoonful of this Water put into half a Pint 
of an Infant's Victuals is very good againſt the Wind, 
with which thoſe tender Creatures are frequently tor- 
mented. 1 

3. Stomachick Water. 


Beat to a groſs Powder four Ounces of Vintners 
Bark, put this into a Still, and pour upon it a Gallon 
of Proof Spirit : Pare ſome fine Lemons very thin, 


and cut ieces two Ounces of the Yellow Rind, add 
N*. XVI. 3 V: - his 
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this to the Ingredients in the Still, and then put in an 
Ounce of ſmall Cardamum Seeds bruiſed. _ KO 

Cover up the Still, and let the whole ſtand two 
Days; then open it, pour in three Quarts of Water, 
and clofing on the Head, make a moderate Fire. Diſtil 
three Quarts and three Quarters of a Pint, and add a 
Pint and Quarter of Water : This is excellent againſt 
any ſudden Sickneſs, and againſt that Coldneſs of the 
Stomach that often breeds Wind. 


4. Cardamum Water. | 
Pick four Ounces of the leſſer Cardamum Seeds 
from the Husks, bruiſe them a little, and put them 
into a Still with a Gallon of Proof Spirit, and two 
Quarts of Water ; cloſe on the Head, make the Fire, 
and draw off three Quarts and a Pint : Add a Pint of 
Water, and ſet it by for Uſe. 

This has the ſame Virtues with the former againſt 
Wind, and Coldneſs of the Stomach, and is ſtronger 
to the Taſte, but not ſo pleaſant. 

There is a Flavour in this Water like Spirit of 
Wine and Camphire. This appears particular to 
many, but it is not wonderful to thoſe acquainted with 
the Nature of theſe Seeds: The ingenious Dr. James 
Parſons, who four or five Years ſince publiſhed an 
Account of various Seeds viewed by the Microſcope, 
a Work not received ſc well as it deſerved, ſhewed 
by that curious Examination, that there is in every 
Seed of Cardamum, a Lump of real Camphire. 


5. Juniper Water. 


Bruiſe together an Ounce and Half of Carraway 
Seeds, and the ſame Quantity of Sweet Fennel Seeds; 
put theſe into a Still, pour a Gallon of Proof Spirit 
upon them, and add a Pound of Juniper Berries 
whole: Laſt of all, add three Quarts of Water, and 
then cloſe the Head of the Still. | | 

Make a moderate Fire, and draw off three Quarts 
and a Pint, and add a Pint of Water; mix this by 
ſhaking, and ſet it by for Uſe. | 


This 
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This is Good in Flatulencies and Pains in the Sto- 


mach and Bowels, occaſioned by Wind. It alſo ope- 
rates by Urine. 


6. Nutmeg Water. 


- Beſs ſlightly two Ounces of Nutmegs, and put 
them into a Still with a Gallon of Proof Spirit, and 
two Quarts of Water; cloſe on the Head, make a 
gentle Fire and diſtil ſeven Pints ; add a Pint of Wa- 
ter and ſet it by for Uſe. It is Cordial and Carmina- 


tive, good in any ſudden Sickneſs at the Stomach, 
and in Cholicks. 


7. General Rules for making Cordial Waters. 


To theſe ſeveral particular Receipts for Cordial 
Waters, we ſhall add ſome general Rules that ſhould 
be always kept in Mind by the Houſe-keeper, and 
will give her credit in this Reſpect. 

The Uſe of French Brandy is not neceſſary for theſe 
Waters or any other; no Spirit is better, but thoſe of 
leſs Expence will ſerve : All the Care to be taken is, 
that the Spirit be of a due Strength, and that it have 
no particular Smell or Taſte of its own; becauſe in 
that Caſe it will give them to the Water. 

For this Reaſon Melaſſes Spirit is preferred, be⸗ 
cauſe being made of Sugar, it is without Smell, 
whereas Malt Spirit, which is cheaper, is very offen- 
ſive: In the ſecond Place, ſhe muſt obſerve to let the 
Spirit and Ingredients ſtand a longer or ſhorter Time 
together, according to the Nature of thoſe Ingredients. 
Such as are light and fine, as Seeds and Aromatick 
Herbs may be diſtilled immediately when put toge- 
gether, as the Nutmeg Water, Cardamum Water, 
and the like ; others ſhould ſtand a longer Time to 
draw a Tincture, as the Wormwood Water, in which 
there is a hard Root, and ſome Plants of a firmer 
Texture. 

Thirdly this, to regulate the Fire contin to the 
ſame Rule; the lighter Ingredients requiring a leſſer 
Heat, and the firmer and heavier a greater. 


302 In 
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- In this ſhe is to be guided by the Time it is pro- 
per to let them ſtand together. Such as are to be 
worked off immediately, ſhould have a very gentle 
heat, juſt ſo much as to keep the Spirit running in a 
Thread; the others ſhould have a ſtronger Fire in 
proportion to the Time needful for their ſtanding to 
take a Tincture: Thus in directing this time of ſtand- 
ing, the other is implied without farther Care or Re- 
petition. | 1 
Laſtly, ſhe is to obſerve never to draw off ſo much 
as the Spirit that was put on, but to make up the 
diſtilled Liquor to that Quantity with Water. All 
Vegetables have two Kinds of Oils in them, a finer 
and a coarſer ; the finer is all that ſhould riſe in the 
Cordial Water, the other is nauſceous. This fine Oil 
always riſes firſt, and the other never till the faint 
Part of the Spirit, which has itſelf alſo a diſagreeable 
Flavour arifing from the Oil of the Spirit wherewith 
it is made; theſe two ill Taſtes coming together, are 
the utter deſtruction of the Water in Point of Elegance. 
This Caution is the more needful to be given, be- 
eauſe it is continually tranſgreſſed in the Country Di- 
ſtillations, and by too many Apothecaries; they think 
they ſhall loſe a Part of their Quantity, if they do 
not let it run to the laſt Drop of the Spirit ; and 
therefore they take in the Faints of the Still, and the 
coarſe Oil of the Plant ; but this is a Miſtake, for 
they will have the ſame Quantity of the diſtilled 
Liquor, and of the ſame Strength, if they give over 
the Diſtillation in Time, and fill up to the Quantity 
with Water. 5 | 
Soine Ingredients bear diſtilling farther than others 
without ſending up their coarſe Oil; and this we have 
from repeated Experience brought into Practice, in 
the different Receipts here delivered ; having ordered 
more to be drawn from ſuch as are not ready to ſend 
up this diſagreeable Oil, and leſs from ſuch as are; 
the Water being afterwards added to make up in a 
| pro- 
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proportioned Quantity, ſo as to bring all to the ſame 
Strength at laſt. ny: 

This is a Thing for which no general Rule can be 
given, it is only to be learned from Experience, and 
we therefore hope we have in this particular been of 
Uſe to the Diſtiller of every Denomination, in ſetting 
down the Reſult of our an Experience. All Cordial 
Waters may be ſweetened if the Maker pleaſe, and in 
general it anſwers two good Purpoſes ; it exalts the 
Flavour of the Ingredients, and makes the Water 
fine the ſooner. The Quantity of Sugar may be at 
the Pleaſure of the Houſe-keeper, two, three, or four 
Ounces to a Gallon. | ku | 

Some think they have a great Secret in fining their 
Cordial Waters, which they do by Whites of Eggs, 
Ifinglaſs, and other Ingredients, but this ſpoils them 
in a great Meaſure, and where the Art of Diſtillation 
is underſtood, according to the Rules we have laid 
down, it is altogether needleſs. 6 

Cordial Waters never are foul, but when they are 
drawn too low or weak: Let this therefore be avoided. 
The proper Strength is this, that the ſame Quantity 

of Water be made as there was of Spirit uſed ; and 
where this is not drawn down from the Still, but made 
up with about an eighth Part of Water, the whole 
will preſently be clear and fine. Some will look a little 
pearly or whitiſh at firſt, but the Sugar being put in, 
and the Bottle ſet by for a Week or ten Days, the 
whole will be as clear as the pureſt Rock Water. 
The Taſte of a Cordial Water is always influenced 
by the Clearneſs or Foulneſs; when it is perfectly clear 
there is a Fineneſs and Cleanneſs in the Taſte, and it 
is pleaſant ; but in proportion as it is thick or cloudy, 
it always taſtes foul. 
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© H-AP. 0. 
Of Simple Waters. 
ART. I. Mugwort Water. 


UT ſmall three Pounds of the freſh Leaves and 
Tops of Mugwort, put them into a Still with 
two Gallons and a half of Water, let them ſtand all 
Night, and the next Morning diſtil off a Gallon. 
This is not a pleaſant Water, but it is excellent 
againſt Hyſterick Complaints of all Kinds, A Quarter 

of a Pint is to be taken at a Time. 


2, Calamint Water. 


Cut ſmall the whole Herb Calamint, weigh two 
Pounds and a half of it, put this into a Still with 
two Gallons of Water, and after ſtanding all Night 
draw off a Gallon, 

This is another of the Waters that are good in 
Hyſterick Complaints; it promotes the Menſes, diſ- 
Pels Wind, and is excellent in Cholicks. 


3. Water of Dill Seeds. 


Take a Pound of the Seeds of Dill freſh dried, 
bruiſe them in a Mortar, and put them into a Still 
with two Gallons of Water; diſtil off one Gallon. 
This is good againſt the Cholick, and in all Flatu- 
lencies. 

The beſt Way of giving the Simple Waters, is 
mixed with the Cordial ones; the right Proportion 
being ſix Ounces of the Simple and two of the Cor- 
dial Water, which, ſweetened with Sugar, or any cor- 
dial Syrup, makes a pleaſant and wholſome Julep. 

This is the beſt and moſt wholſome Way of uſing 
the Cordial as well as the Simple Waters, and from 
doing otherwiſe many who have taken the latter at 
firſt as Medicines, have got into a Habit afterwards 
of drinking them as Drams, from which they never 
were able to break themſelves. | 
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9 E G . 
Of Diſorders and their Remedies. 


1 laſt Obſervation on the proper Uſe of 
Cordial and Simple Waters naturally leads into 


the Uſe of other Medicines, and to the Conſideration 
of thoſe Diſorders to which they are appropriated: In 
this, as in the former Articles, we ſhall endeavour to 
be uſeful and plain, avoiding all obſcure Words, and 
all uncertain Accounts of the Virtues of Medicines; 
the Health of the Reader is too important a Matter 
to be trifled with, either through Careleſſneſs or the 
Oſtentation of uſeleſs and idle Learning. 


ART. I. Againſt a violent Purging or Bloody-Flux. 


Mix together fix Drams of burnt Hartſhorn and 
three Drams of levigated Crabs Eyes, put them into 


a Saucepan with three Pints of Water; add freſh 


Roots of Comfrey and freſh Roots of Tormentil, of 
each two Drams; boil away a Pint, and then ſtrain 
off the Liquor; pour it into a Quart Bottle thick, 
and add to it two Ounces of ſmall Cinnamon Water, 
and an Ounce of Syrup of Diacodium. 

This 1s to be ſhook up every Time it is taken. A 
Tea Cup full is the proper Doſe, and it is an excel- 
lent Remedy when the Stools are ſo frequent that 
there is ſcarce any Intermiſſion, and ſo ſharp that they 
ſcem to cut the Paſſages. : 

This Medicine, at two or three Times taking, al- 
lays the Pain, and brings them toward a Stop. It 
may be taken once in three Hours, and the beſt Time 


for each Doſe is juſt after a Stool. When they are 
leſs frequent the Medicine! is leſs wanted. 


25 For 
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2. For a common Looſeneſs. 

Set on three Ounces of the Raſpings of Loy I 

and two Quarts of Water, to boil for half an Hour; 

toward the End of that Time break in two Drams 

of Cinnamon; then ſet it by to cool, firſt ſtraining 
it off. 

This is a ſafe and excellent Aſtringent in common 
Caſes. A Tea Cup full is to be taken four Times 
a Day. | 

3. For a Swelling. 


Cut a Handful of the Leaves of Mallows very 
ſmall, put them into a Saucepan with two Quarts of 
Water; add Elder Flowers, Camomile Flowers, and 
Melilot Flowers, of each half an Ounce, and of Fen- 

nigreek Seeds one Ounce ; boil theſe together a Quar- 
ter of an Hour; then uſe it outwardly as a Fomenta- 


tion, wetting Flannels in it warm, and applying them 
85 the Swelling one after another as they cool. 


4. For the Gravel. 


Take Roots of Mallows, Reſt Harrow, and Li- 
quorice, of each half an Ounce, Seeds of wild Carrot 
and Lineſeed, of cach three Drams, put them into 
three Quarts of Water, and ſet them over the Fire 
add four Figs cut in Slices, and two Ounces of ſtoned 
Raiſins ; boil them half an Hour, then ſtrain off the 
Liquor, and let it ſettle for Uſe. 

A Quarter of a Pint is to be taken once in three 
Hours till the Patient have Relief. It will take off 


any Inflammation in the Parts, and N away Gravel 
or ſmall Stones. 


55 For 0 Cough. 


Take Barley, Figs, and Raiſins, of each two 
hae Liquorice half an Ounce, and Florentine 
Iris Root halt an Ounce; put the Iris Root and Bar- 
ley into two Quarts of Water, and boil them well; 
then put in the Raiſins, Figs, and Liquorice, let it 
3 again, and after eight or ten Minutes ſtrain 
it o : 


This 


* 
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This is pleaſanter than the Decoction directed in 


a former Number for the fame Yurpoſe, and in com- 
mon tickling Coughs will very well anſwer the Purpoſe. 
A Coffee Cup full is a Doſe, and 1 is to be taken twice 


a Day. 


6. Aeainft nalignant Fevers. 


Put into a Saucepan a Pint of Water, put in three 
Drams of Powder of the Bark, and the ſame Quantity 
of Virginian Snakeroot ; boil it till but Halt a Pint 
remains, ſtrain this off, and add to it an Ounce and 
Half of ſtrong Cinnamon Water, and two Drams of 
Syrup of Clove July Flowers. 

The Doſe is a ſmall Tea Cup full every fix 
Hours. 

The great Danger of malignant Fevers is toward 
the Criſis, and this Medicine is of vaſt Service at 
that Time; it operates as a Cordial and a Sweat; 


and when a Perſon is recovered by this Means, it is 


very proper to repeat the Medicine to prevent a 


Relapſe. 


7. A bitter Infuſion. 


Cut into thin Slices Half an Ounce of Guilian Root, 
the ſame Quantity of the Peel of Seville Oranges or 
of Lemons, and of the Tops of ſmall Centaury two 
Drams; pour upon theſe in a Stone Jar a Pint of 


Water boiling hot, and let it ſtand till cold; then 


pour it off through a Sieve. 

Let a Tea Cup full of this be taken every Morn- 
ing faſting. It is excellent to prevent Sickneſs of the 
Stomach, and give an Appetite. 


It ſhould be taken for a Continuance of Time, and 


it will do Service in all Obſtructions. 


8. Againſt the Scurvy. 


Cut to Pieces two Ounces of the dried raul of 


Buckbeans or Marſh Trefoil, and Half an Ounce of 
freſh Orange Peel; pour on theſe two Quarts of 
boiling Water, let it ſtand till it is cold, and then 
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ſtrain it off; add to it four Ounces of compound 
Horſeradiſh Water ; and let the Patient take a Quar- 


ter of a Pint Morning and Night for a Continuance 
of Time, for the Effect is not ſpeedy. 


9. Againſt Diſorders of the Head. 


Cut to Pieces two Ounces of wild Valerian Root, 
and an Ounce of the Leaves of Sage freſh gathered ; 
pour on theſe two Quarts of boiling Water, and let 
it ſtand till it is cold; then ſtrain it off. 

Let the Patient take a Quarter of a Pint of it twice 
a Day, and continue it for ſome Time. 

It is excellent againſt Pains, Giddineſs, and all 


Diſorders of the Head, and is good in all nervous 
Caſes. 


Recerers ſoon Lady Hewet's Book. 


1. A Powder for the Teeth. 


AKE burnt Allum, Maſtick, Bole Armoniack, 

and Dragons Blood, of each Half an Ounce, 

finely beaten and ſearced. You may add Leaf Gold 
to it if you pleaſe. 


2. A Powder for an intermitting Fever. 


Take the Roots of Virginian Snakeweed powdered, 
and of the Powder of Crabs Eyes or Coral, each Half 
a Scruple; mix them, and take this Powder in a 
Spoon, with a little of the following Julep, and drink 
five or ſix Spoonfuls of the Julep after it. 


_ The Julep. 
Take of Fever Milk and Balm Water each Half a 
Pint, of black Cherry Water a Quarter of a Pint, of 
Barley Cinnamon Water three Ounces, and of Syrup | 


of Lemon two Ounces ; mix them together, and * 
it in a Bottle for Uſe. 


Take 
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Take of this Powder and Julep the Quantities 
above directed as ſoon as the Fit is wholly off, and 
the ſame Quantity once in four Hours during the 
Intermiſſion, if the Fever be violent; if it be moderate, 
the taking three or four Doſes Night and Morning 
will be enough. | 
8 3. Steel Pills. * 
Take three Drams of Steel, three Drams of Saffron, 
three Drams of Alloes, and three Drams of Rhubarb, 
make theſe into Pills with Syrup of Roſes, and take 
four every Night going to Bed, with a Draught of 
ſomething warm after them, and ſomething warm 
alſo in the Morning that is not made with Milk; if it 
is Water Gruel put a little Wine in it. | 
The Apothecary may make them large, and then 
three will ſerve. They ſhould work two or three 
Times in a Day, or elſe you mult take another. 


4. For the Green Sickneſs. 


Take two Pennyworth of prepared Steel, two 
Pennyworth of Alloes, and one Pennyworth of Li- 
quorice, all in Powder. It is to be made up in Pills 
1t you pleaſe, or in the Powder, if you like that beſt. 
It is to be divided into nine Doſes, one of which muſt 
be taken every Morning; after which you muſt reſt 
nine Days, and then take it again. Do this till well. 

5. For the ſame. | 

Take of the beſt Honey four Ounces, Conſerve of 
Damaſk Roſes two Ounces, prepared Steel an Ounce 
and a half, and Powder of Ginger an Ounce; mix 
theſe together, and take the Quantity of a Nut- 
meg Night and Morning, drinking a Glaſs of Wine 
. | | 

6. For the ſame. 

Take a Pound of blue Currants rubbed clean, but 
not waſhed, put them into a Quart of Liſbon white 
Wine in a Jar that you may the eaſier come at 
it; keep it cloſe ſtopped up, and after two Days you 

3 P 2 may 
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may take it. A Spoonful of the Currants and Liquor : 


together 1s to be taken every Morning ; and when it 
is half exhauſted you may add another Pint of Wine 
to the Remainder of the Currants, and ſo on till you 
have taken the whole. 


7. Far the Scurvy or Green Sickneſs. 
Take four Quarts of white Wine and two Quarts 


of Broom Aſhes, a Shillingſworth of Saffron, and a 


| Lemon cut full of Holes; tie the Aſhes and Saffron 
up in a Bag, and put it into the Wine with the Le- 
mon; let it ſtand thus three or four Days and it will 
be fit for Uſe. Six Spoonfuls is a Doſe, which muſt 
be repeated three or four Times a Day. 


8. For a Stoppage of the Courſes by a Cold. | 


Take as much Powder of Myrrh as a Spoon will 
hold, mix it with Poſſet Ale, and give a Draught of 
it as hot as it can be drank ; this will lay the Patient 
ina Sweat. Boll in the Poſſet-Drink Camomile, Penny- 
royal, and Mugwort, of each a like Quantity, ſtrain 
it very clear, ſweeten it, and give the Patient two 

uarts in two Hours; this will continue the Sweat. 
If the Body be bound put up a Suppoſitory, which is 
to be made thus : | 

Dyke a Spoonful of Honey and a little Salt, mix 
theſe together upon a Trencher, and when it is ſtiff 
enough roll them into long ſmall Rolls, ſharper at 
one End than the other. I have uſed this Medicine 
with great Succeſs. 


9. Dr. Wright's Red Water for bringing down the 
= Conrſes, or quickening Throes in Labour. 

Take a Quart and Half a Pint of Aqua Vitæ, put 
into it two Drams of Hira Ficra, ſtop it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand in the Sun or by the Fire fourteen Days, 
ſhaking it twice a Day; then ſtrain it off, and put to 
it two Drams of the Powder of Liquorice; let it ſtand 
ix Days longer, ſhaking it as before. 

To a Woman in Travel give a Spoonful, or a 
Spoonful and 2 Half if Need requires. 


It 
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To Maids it ſhould be given in Sanctuary or Penny- 
royal Water: Three Drams of the Powder is ſuff- 


cient to a Quart of Water. Take ſix Spoonfuls in a 
Morning, faſting two Hours after it. 1 


10. To cauſe eaſy Labour, 


Ten or twelve Days before you look take fix Ounces 
of brown Sugar-candy beaten to Powder, a Quarter of 
a Pound of Raiſins ſtoned, two Ounces of Dates un- 
ſtoned and ſliced, Half an Ounce of Anniſeeds bruiſed, 
a Quarter of an Ounce of Cowſlip Flowers, and one 
Dram of Roſemary Flowers; tie theſe up in a fine 
Lawn Bag, and put them into a Bottle of white Wine, 
with a Flint Stone tied to it to make it ſink ; let it 
| ſteep twenty-four Hours, then take of it in the Morn- 


ing, at four o' Clock in the Afternoon, and in the 
Evening, the Quantity of a Wine Glaſs full. 


11. A Powder for a Woman in Extremity in Travel. 


Take white Amber, Cinnamon, and Date Stones, 
of each a like Quantity in fine Powder ; give as much 
ata Time as will lie upon a Shilling in a Spoonful of 
warm Caudle. | 

12. Another for the ſame. 
Take ſeven Bay Berries, beat them to Powder, 
mix with them an equal Quantity of Cinnamon 


white Amber: Give this in Extremity, when all Things 
are right, 


13. For a Looſeneſs in a Woman in Childbed. 
Take a Pint of new Milk and ſeeth it, let it ſtand 

till it be no warmer than Milk from the Cow, then 
put into it two Yolks of Eggs well beaten, and a 
Spoonful of Loaf Sugar. 


* 


14. For a Woman that cannot be cleared of the Secun- 
dine after the Birth of a Child. 

Mix a Pennyworth of Mummy in three or four 
Spoonfuls of white Wine Poſſet, and give it the Wo- 
man to drink, | 
15. DF. 
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1 s: Dr. Iron s Receipt to firengthen a Woman after 
Travel, if in Pain. 


Take Pomegranate Buds, red Roſe Leaves, and 
the Bark of Oak, of each a like good Quantity, and 
boil them in Spring Water till it be a ſtrong Decoc- 
tion; then to a Pint of this put a Quarter of a Pint 
of wel Wine, dip a Rag double in it, and apply to 
the Part as warm as you can well ſuffer it; cloſe u 
the Body with it, and keep it up with double Clouts; 
do this every Night a good while together, keeping 
it on all Night. 

Put Aſafœtida into an earthen Pot upon a few 
Embers, and fit over the Smoke; this will drive it 
up at firſt. 


16. Againſt Miſcarriage. 

Take a Nutmeg groſsly beaten, Mace, Cloves, and 
Cinnamon, of each the Quantity of a Nutmeg, groſsly 
beaten likewiſe ; put them into a little Cotton, and 
the Cotton into a ſcarlet Silk Bag, with a few Camo- 
mile Flowers; tie it round the Waſte next the Skin, 
and let it lie down behind to the Hollow of the Back. 


— 


BCT. VII. 


0 4 the Di fo of Q attle, and their 


Remedies. 


No Part of the Family Concern in the Country is is 
ſo little underſtood as the proper Management of 
Cattle; the Care of them is in general committed to 
ignorant and conceited Perſons, and they are more 
deſtructive to the Creatures than all their Diſorders. 

We ſhall hope to ſet this Matter upon the ſame 
Clear Footing with the reſt, and that every. Brac 
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will be his own Judge how to proceed, or to know 


how thoſe proceed to whom he commits the Care of 
his ſick or hurt Cattle of whatever Kind. 
CHAS. L 
Of Horſes. 


ART. I. For watery, blood-ſhot, or inflamed Eyes. 


UT a Handful of the Leaves of Wormwood, 
and the ſame Quantity of the Leaves of Betany, 
bruiſe them in a Mortar, and add to them half a 
Spoonful of Ox's Gall; pound them well together, 
and preſs out the Juice; with this rub the Eye all 
over gently and carefully every Night and Morning. 
J have ſeen very great Cures performed by this 
ſometimes in two Days; but if it be not ſo ſudden it 
is ſure, and the beſt Way is to continue it from Day 
to Day till it take Effect, which is rarely above five 
or ſix Days. | 
Different Beaſts will have the ſame Diſorder in 


| various Degrees, therefore ſome Difference is required 


in the treating it. | 

If the Malady be very ſtubborn, the Eye much 
inflamed, and the Medicine take no Effect in two 
or three Days uſing, let him be blooded, and con- 
tinue to uſe the Medicine, and he will ſoon be well. 


2. For the Vives. 


What Farriers in the Country call the Vives is a 
Swelling and Inflamation of the Glands, which ſome 
call the Kernels between the Neck and the Chaps. 

Beata large Handful of Rue in a Mortar, and pour 
to it three Spoonfuls of Vinegar ; preſs out the Juice 
mix with this a large Houſe Spoonful of Pepper, and 
the ſame Quantity of melted Hogs Lard. 

Stir all this together that it may be perfectly mixed, 
and then divide it into two Parts; put one into each 
Ear of the Horſe, and tie them in. | 


Then 
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1 Then let the Horſe be blooded moderately, and 
_- turned into the Stable. | 

| This is a Remedy at once; it ſeldom needs any 
Repetition, eſpecially if the Diſorder be taken in 
Time. 


3. For Wind Galls. 


Wind Galls are ſoft Swellings that come on each 
Side the Fetlock ; they generally are cauſed by long 
Journies on hard Roads : They are very troubleſome 
to the Horſe, but the Cure is eaſy. 
Let them be cut open and cleanſed, then put a 
Plaiſter of common Pitch over them. Let it hang 
till it drop off. 


en Ar. M 
Of Oxen and Cows. 


ART. I. Of the Fever. 


1 þ HE larger horned Cattle are ſubje& to an ab- 
ſolute and regular Fever, which is often de- 
ſtructive to them in a few Days, and at other Times 
hangs upon them, and prevents their thriving. 

The Signs to know it are theſe : They tremble 
firſt, and afterwards grow reſtleſs and unquiet ; they 
will not eat, they lie and roll upon the Ground, they 
foam at the Mouth and groan, and their Fleſh 1s 
very hot. 

The firſt Thing is to bleed the Beaſt largely, then 
give the following Medicine: | | 

Bruiſe the Roots of Maſterwort, and expreſs their 
Juice; take a Quarter of a Pint of this, a Quart of 
Ale, and a Houſe Spoonful of Mithridate ; boil them 
up together, and when cool enough give it to the 
Creature. | ets 

Let this be repeated twice a Day, and if the Diſ- 
order do not abate on the third Day let the Beaſt be 
blooded more largely than before, and continue the 
ſame Medicine. 2 

| e 
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The Creature will be weak when it firſt recovers, 
but that will ſoon go off. I have ſeen a Cow cured 
by this Medicine when ſhe lay ſtruggling in the Field, 
and the Crows were watching about her ready to fall 
to their Prey. | | 

The Food, as the Creature recovers, ſhould be the 
fineſt Hay ſprinkled with Water; after that it is by 
Degrees to be brought to good ſweet Graſs. 


2. For the Murrain. 


Mix together a Pint and a Half of Wine which 
has ſtood ſeveral Days, and two Ounces of Hens 
Dung; give it the Beaſt every Evening for four 
Times, or more if needful. | 

This is a plain ſimple Remedy, but it is not with- 
out great Power: Both the Ingredients abound in a 
volatile Salt, which will have great Effects in this 
Diſorder, and Experience ſhews that it is a noble- 
Remedy. | | 

Perhaps, after all the vain Attempts to remedy the 

great and terrible Diſtemper that -has ſo many Years 
raged among the horned Cattle, by Chemical Medi- 
cines, this homely Remedy may take Effect. 
We have not had Opportunities of bringing it into 
Trial in this Reſpect, but have ſeen ſo much Good 
from it in other Caſes that ſeem not very different, 
that we cannot but wiſh to ſee it fairly tried in this, 


CHAF. MA 
Of Sheep. 
ART. I. Againſt Worms. 


QHEEP are ſubject to Worms in their Bowels, 

and are greatly tortured with them. 

They are known to have this Complaint by a heavy 

Look in their Eyes, a frequent Itching of their Noſes, 

ſo that they rub them againſt any Thing, and by their 
Ne XVII. 3Q lying 


2 
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lying upon their Side and kicking their Belly with 
their Feet. 

In this Caſe bruiſe ſome Leaves of Wormwood, 
preſs out the Juice, and give the Sheep a Quarter of 
a Pint of it early in the Morning when its Stomach is 
moſt 'empty, and make the Creature ſtir about, and 
keep it from Food for ſome Time afterwards. Re- 
peat this ſeveral Days and the Cure will be certain, 
all the Symptoms will vaniſh, and the Sheep will 
feed and be eaſy. 


For the Rot. 


T his 1s the * KM of all Diſorders to Sheep, 

and when it takes place often becomes in a Manner 
univerſal. 
The beſt Remedy is this: Mix Half an Ounce of 
Powder of Elecampane and four Ounces of Bay Salt 
dried and rubbed to Powder, divide this into fix 
Doſes, and give one every Morning to the Sheep that 
begin. to. droop. 

Not only Experience ſhews the good Effect of this, 
but it is confirmed alſo by other Inſtances, 

No Sheep die of the Rot in ſalt Marſhes, therefore 
the Salt is able to prevent this Complaint, and with 
the Aſſiſtance of the Elecampane, which is itſelf a 
very powerful Remedy, it entirely cures it. 


3. Of the different Herbs that are good or bad for Sheep. 


We have delivered the Remedies for ſome of the 
principal Diſorders to which Sheep are liable in this 
and the preceding Months, but we ſhail not think the 
Rules for the Cure of this tender and uſeful Animal 
compleated till we have given proper Directions for 
their Preſervation. 

Many of the Diſorders of Sheep are owing to the 
| Herbs that grow in their Paſtures. Nature has given 
every Animal a Direction of Inſtinct for the avoiding 
ſach Plants as are abſolutely poiſonous ; but there are 
others which, though they have not the full and im- 

mediate 
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mediate: Effect of Poiſons, yet bring on Diſorders 
which in the End deſtroy the Creature : Againſt theſe 
Inſtin& does not fo ſtrongly guard Animals, and the 
Sheep, more remarked for its Meekneſs than its 
Cunning, often falls a Prey to this flow Deſtruction. 

Now what the Sheep has not the Diſcretion: to 
diſtinguiſh the Shepherd ſhould, and that he may 
perfectly know how to do this we ſhall lay him down 
the plaineſt Information, according to the Names 
and Nature of the Plants, all of which are common, 
and ſufficiently known. 0 CL 209 

The Farmer will alſo do well to examine into this 
himſelf, and to obſerve what Herbs are the Product 
of his Grounds among the Graſs, that he may propa- 
gate ſuch as are healthful, and root out ſuch as are 
hurtful. | | 

His Care will be very well rewarded by the thriv- 
ing of his Sheep, and the Shepherd's Credit will always 
riſe in Proportion to his Caution in keeping them 
from what is left of a dangerous Kind, and encourage- 
ing them to feed where there are the more wholſome 
Kinds. : $4 | 

Firſt then, the Herbs moſt wholſome and healthful 
for Sheep are theſe : White Trefoil, Self heal, Pim- 
pernel, wild Clover, Melilot, and Cinquefoil; and 
to theſe may be added wild Thyme, called Mother 
of Thyme, and Broom. 

The former Kinds are common in many Paſtures, 
and the latter on hilly Grounds in ſome Degree 
barren. | | 

The former will always keep Sheep well, and 
the others will frequently recover them from their 
Diſorders. | 

Therefore to keep theſe Creatures in Health let 
theſe ſeveral Herbs be encouraged. 

Melilot produces a deal of Seed, and it is eaſy to 
gather this and ſcatter it about the Hedges, where it 
will ſpring up of itſelf; the others will take Care 
of themſelves, and ſpread wherever they are un- 


diſturbed. 


3Q 2 When 
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When any Diſorder appears in the Flock the Shep- 
herd is to drive them to thoſe hilly Paſtures where 
Broom and wild Thyme grow : They will crop the 
Tops of the Broom, and lightly bite the wild Thyme, 
and its very aromatick Smell will cure them as they 
lie among it. 7 : 

Theſe are not Paſtures on which to fatten Sheep, 
but when they have throve but indifferently upon the 
richeſt Grounds let them be kept a few Days upon 
theſe, and they will then thrive on the others quickly : 
The Diſorder that prevented their cating will thus be 
removed, and they will feed freely and happily upon 
rich Paſture. 

In this Caſe the Shepherd is to act as a Phyſician 
to his Flock, and this is the principal Opportunity 
he will have of ſhewing his Skill in their Manage- 
ment. 

The Herbs hurtful to Sheep are thefe : Spearwort, 
which is a Kind of Water Crowfoot; Water Drop- 
wort, which has a Flower like Hemlock ; and Penny- 
wort, which has a round Leaf growing fingly upon a 
long ſlender Stalk : This is the worſt of all, and is 
called White Rot. | | 

The other two are more conſpicuous, becauſe 
larger ; this runs among the Graſs and is unſeen, ex- 
cept ſaught for with a very careful Eye. 

As to the Spearwort, there is no exfirpating it, 
becauſe it creeps at the Root: The Ground may be 
Cleared of the others. 

The Farmer muſt be cautious how he ſuffers his 
Sheep to come into Fields where theſe Herbs grow ; 
and when that cannot be avoided, the Shepherd is to 
obſerve their Place of Growth, which is generally 
about Waters, and to keep the Sheep from that 
Part of the Ground. i „ 
Every one at all concerned about Sheep knows how 
injurious thoſe Paſtures are to them, which are ſubject 
to frequent and repeated Overflowings: They fall 
into the Rot more in theſe than in any other Places: 


The 
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The Cauſe has been ſought in the too abundant 
Moiſture ; but it is not that a little more or a little 
leſs Water is capable of taking that Effect; it is the 


Herbs it produces. Whenever Lands are thus fre- 


quently overflowed, this Herb Pennywort is ready to 
grow. We have obſerved how eaſily it eſcapes the 
Eye, by its low and creeping Manner of growth, and 
this is the Cauſe of the Miſchief. 

To theſe Plants which are always deſtructive of 
Sheep, we are to add two farther Cautions to the 
Farmer or the Shepherd, which are, that the Herb 
Knotgraſs, tho* not ſo fatal as the others, is un- 
wholeſome z and that the common Graſs when Mil- 
dewed, an Accident not uncommon in damp Places, 


is always hurtful. 


The Caution againſt theſe is not to be ſo ſtrict as 
concerning the others; but {till it is good to be upon 
ones guard againſt every Thing that can do Injury: 
A few Bites of theſe may do no Harm,. but full 
Feeding on them will, 


SE CT. VII. 


Of the Management of the Garden in the 


1 is a Month where the Sun has a great deal 
of Power, and if there happen ſome Rain, as 
there generally does, eſpecially cowards the beginning, 
of itz a great deal of Care muſt be taken in every 
Quarter to. keep down Weeds. The uſeful Crops 
will be at this Time growing ſtoutly ; but if they be 
not Cleaned from Weeds, their Progreſs will be 
checked, and they will be backward and poor. k 

: This 
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This 1s all the Care required for the Crops, which 
will ſerve in the preceding Months, and are now ad- 
vancing toward Bearing: But this is not all the 
Gardiners Care in this Month, there are many Things 
he is to continue ſowing which he began the former 
Month ; ſome which he may not get into the Ground 
tho' that Scaſon were the properer, if Negle& or 
Accident have left the Garden hitherto without them; 
and beſide theſe, there are ſome which it is 2 now 
the proper Time for ſowing. 

Our Springs in England are too cold for many of 
the uſeful Plants of our Gardens, they muſt there- 
fore be ſown in the beginning of Summer; and there 
are others which require the Aſſiſtance of Hot- Beds in 
the earlier Months, that may now be ad vantageouſly 
fown | in the naked Ground. 

Upon thele ſeveral Reaſons, the Gardiner i is to pro- 
ceed in the Article of Sowing this Month, that he 
may have. Succeſſion and Variety. 

He 1s to continue ſowing all the Kinds of young 
Salleting : They ſhould be ſown once a Week, or 
oftener, for they grow quickly too large for Uſe. 
As to their Situation, that ſhould be now juſt the 
contrary to what it was to be early in Spring; then 
they require a warm South Aſpect, becaule the Cold 
of the Seaſon will elle prevent their Growth, but now 
they ſhould be ſet in a Northern Border, for the Sea- 
fon favours them ſo much, that they will ſoon grow 
fit for Ule any where, and if they be not ſtopped i in 
ſome Degree * this Method, they will very ſoon 
grow too big. 

This is a very good Seaſon for Endive: Let it be 
ſown for Blanching, and let the Border be mellow, 
and well watered for the Reception of the Seed. It 
will ſoon be up, and then let it be carefully managed: 
Firſt it is to be thined, for it will riſe too thick; 
and afterwards it muſt be kept very free from Weeds, 
tor it is eaſily choaked. 

| Purſlain 
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Purſlain may now be ſown upon a good warm South 
Border in a ſheltered Place. This Herb is too much 
neglected; it is wholeſome as well as agreeable to the 
Palate, and where ſown at this Time, requires no 
Care or Trouble. 18 8 | > 
If you intend to have late Crops of Beans, ſow 
ſome the third Week in May, upon the coldeſt and 
dampeſt Border of the Garden, and Water them at 
Times. 
Peaſe may be ſown for the ſame Purpoſe, in the 


ſame Manner: Theſe latter will not yield a great 


Quantity, but their Produce will come in ſo late, that 
the Peaſe will be almoſt as great a Rarity as early, 
and they will be full as good. 

Chuſe out a good rich and moderately warm Border 
for a ſecond Sowing of Kidney Beans, and ſow the 
Dutch Kind; every Shop has them. Theſe are to 
be ſown at greater Diſtances in the Rows than the 
others, and to be kept carefully Weeded ; they will 
yield abundantly. | $7425 

Look to the Borders where you ſowed Cabbages 
and Celeri the foregoing Month ; the Plants will 
now be of a height to remove, and this muſt be done. 

Let the Ground be well prepared for them, and if 
there come no Rain for the three or four firſt Days, 
water them. \ | | 

Toward the End of May *twill be proper to pre- 
pare a Bed for Winter Cauliflowers. Sow the Seed 
very carefully, and defend it from Birds. 

The Cucumber and Melon Plants will now re- 
quire a great deal of Care; the Sun will be ſo ſtrong 
in the middle of the Day, that they muſt be de- 
tended from it, or they will flag and droop. The 
Evaporation from the Leaves and Stalks of ſo large 
Plants is very great, under ſo ſtrong a Sun as is at 
this Time; and theſe Plants raiſed Artificially, have 
not the full Reſource of thoſe which ſpread at ran- - 
dom in the Earth, to draw in a due Quantity of 
Nouriſhment to ſupply the Loſs, 
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They muſt be covered with Mats, and at the ſame 
Time hardened to the Air, by raifing the Frames, 
and ſetting the Bell- Glaſſes upon Brick-bats. 

A great deal of Nicety is requiſite juſt at this 
Time, in the Management of chelt Plants; for their 
Bearing and Continuance, will in a great Meaſure de- 

nd upon it. 

Notwithſtanding the Heat in the Middle of the 
Day, there are often Froſts in the Night at this 
Time, and theſe will be fatal if the Plants are Ex- 

ſed to them; therefore the careful Gardiner muſt 
watch the Weather, and manage accordingly: Air 
the Plants muſt have at this Seaſon, and the more 
they have without Danger the better, but it is very 
eaſy by a little Miſmanagement to deſtroy them all. 

The Lettuces of ſeveral Kinds will now demand 

the Gardiners nice Care in their Management. 
He is to remember that beſides the preſent Crop, 
he muſt have a Succeſſion; and in order to this, 
while he is continually drawing ſome for Uſe, he 
muſt be ſowing and tranſplanting others, 

The Tranſplanting in this Caſe is not as on moſt 
other Occaſions, intended to forward, but to backen 
the Plants. | 

They are growing up too faſt, and the Lettuce is 
a Plant that does not remain long in its Perfection; 
therefore a good Number ſhould now be removed, 
for the ſtopping them ; theſe ſhould be ſet pretty 
cloſe in the Northern Borders, and they will thus 
come into Uſe after the other are eaten or grown off. 

While this is doing for a Second, the Sowing is 
intended for a third Crop. 70: 

For this Purpoſe a moderately large Bed muſt be 
prepared by good digging, and carefully levelling 
the Earth. This ſhould be in a Southern, Expoſure, 
and the ground rich and not exhauſted; for the 


ſame Pains muſt be taken to bring theſe forward; as 
to keep the other back, 


The 
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The Seeds muſt be ſcattered thin upon this Bed, 
and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be care- 
fully thinned, by taking up the Weakeſt. The 
proper Way is to have them at about eight Inches 
diſtance every Way, for they are not to be tranſplan- h 
ted. The Weeds mult be hoed from among them, 
and the Lettuces grow up where they riſe. _ 

Towards the End of this Month the Gardiner muſt 
look over every Part of his Ground, ſce all clean, 
and that all goes on regularly ; he muſt obſerve that. 
his tranſplanted Things do not fade for want of 
Water, and where the early. Cauliflowers begin to 
ſhew the firſt Rudiments of a Head, he mult break 
down two or three of the innermoſt Leaves over them, 
to cover the Flower. This will preſerve it white 
and make it grow thick and hard. 

In the ſame Manner let the careful Gardiner ws 
over his early Cabbages; they will. begin to round, 
and he will greatly alliſt this, by tying the top 
Leaves together with a Piece of old Baſs; this has 
the ſame Effect upon the Cabbage, with the break- 
ing in the Leaves upon the Cauliflower, it makes it 
have a better Head, and be whiter and harder. 

We have mentioned that the Artichoke Suckers 
are now in Seaſon; the Gardiner muſt pull them off 
whether the Cook require them or not, for they will 
come to nothing themſelves, and they will deſtroy 
the main Fruit. All the Nouriſhment ſhould be 
directed to this, that it may be tender, full of Juice, 
and fine; and there is no Way of doing it, but by 
cutting off theſe others, which would drain it to 
themſelves. 

The Middle of May is a very good Seaſon for 
ſowing of Turneps and Brocoli. 

The chief Care about the Turneps is to ſee that 
the Seed be new, and to defend it from Birds. 
Some who fear the Fly, which is ſo deſtructive to 
Turneps, in the young Leaf, mix their Seed half 


New and half Old, and this is a very good Method; 
Ne. XVII. e bor 
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for the new Seed coming up ſeveral Days before the 
old, there are two Crops ; ſo that if one be de- 
ſtroyed, the other has a Chance to eſcape. 

When the Turneps come up they ſhould be thined, 
till they ſtand about a Foot aſunder every Way, and 
thus they will thrive ſurprizingly, eſpecially if there 
happen to be a little Rain. 

This frequently proves the firſt Crop of Turneps in 
the Garden; thoſe ſown earlier come to Table in 
their Courſe, and theſe have Time to ſtand for a due 
Growth. They muſt be kept clear of Weeds after- 
wards, and no farther Care is required for them. 

It is in the End of May the Gardiner is to pre- 
pare for the Girkin Cucumbers which are to be 
pickled. 

The Plants for this Uſe ſhould be ſown 3 in the 
naked Ground, and left to take their Chance : There 
will be ſome very well taſted Cucumbers upon them. 
All Kinds of Ever Greens may be very well 

Planted at this Seaſon. They will grow very well 
from Slips carefully taken off, and planted in a 
good Piece of Ground: The beſt is a Border to- 
wards the North; and they muſt be watered and 
ſheltered till they have taken Root. 

The annual Aromatick Plants are now to be ſown; 
ſuch as Sweet Marjoram, and the like. And among 
ttheſe it is fit we here recommend to the Gardiner 

done Plant of this Claſs, which we direct the Cook 
frequently to uſe, this is Sweet Baſil. It will riſe 
now very well if ſown on a very fine Border, expoſed 
to the South Sun. 

This is a Seaſon when the Houſekeeper is to be- | 
gin to prepare for Diſtilling. 

We have told her, in treating on that Head, that all 
Plants are in their fulleſt Perfection of Virtue, when 
they have grown up to their Height, and are budding 
for Flower. Some of them will be juſt in that Con- 
dition at this Scaſon, and ſuch the Houſekeeper, 
who ſhould herſelf keep a Watchful Eye over that 
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Quarter of the Ground, ſhould direct the Gardiner to 
cut, whether ſhe want the whole or not; all ſhould 
be cut, for this Reaſon, that all is now in Perfection, 
in ſuch Plants as are got into this State. 

When they are cut down, ſhe is to diſtil what 
Quantity ſhe judges proper, and to preſerve the reſt 
by drying in this Manner. 

Let her tie up the Plant in ſmall Bundles, not too 
tight, and hang theſe at a good Diſtance from one 
another, in an airy Garret, not againſt the Walls as 
ſome very wrongly do, but upon Lines drawn acroſs 
the Garret, near the Cieling, for this Purpoſe. 

The Plants to be cut and gathered in this Month 

for theſe Purpoſes, are Roſemary, in the beginning 
of the Month. At this Time being juſt full of 
Flower Buds about opening, freſh diſtilled with the 
rectified Spirit, it makes excellent Hungary Water; 
the remainder dried, ſerves many Purpoſes : This is 
only to be cropped. The Flowering Branches being 
cut off in ſuch Quantity as they may be wanted, and 
the Shrub left as little injured as may be: The other 
Plants are in general to be cut down cloſe to the 
Root. This has a very good Effect, for the Seaſon 
not being too far advanced, nor the Roots exhauſted 
by the Flowering and Seeding of the Plant, there 
ſoon riſes a new Shoot, that before Autumn is ſpent 
will bear another Cutting. 
_ Let the Houſekeeper remember that where ſhe cuts 
Roſemary in Bud, ſome of the flowering Boughs 
| muſt be left on, that the Flowers may Ripen, tor 
Conſerve, and for the ſeveral other Vir fer which we 
have named them. 

Beſides the Medicinal Plants which: are us to be 
cut up in their due Time, this Month affords alſo 
ſeveral Flowers which ſhould be gathered for the 
ſame Purpoſe; Berage and Bugloſs are now in full 
Blow, and their Flowers muſt be picket to uſe freſh 
or dry, for the Purpoſes we have named. The 

3R2 | Piony 
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Piony Flowers will alſo be in their Prime towards 
the End of the Month. 

Many of the Plants raiſed under hot Beds, may 
now be planted out into warm Borders: The Cap- 
ſicum and the like, will bear the Weather if the 
Seaſon be tolerably favourable; but if N it 
is better to defer it ſome Days. 

Where the uſeful Products have thus been regu- 
lated, let the Gardiner turn his Eye to thoſe raiſed 
for Amuſement and Pleaſure. 

The Flowers that are now in Bloom, of the Tulip, 
eee and Anemony Kinds, ſhould be managed 
with a great deal of Care; theſe are Flowers Nature 
intended for the Spring, and we are advancing apace 
toward Summer. If May be hot, the Sun will be 
too powerful for them. 

The Floriſt who has been at the N to raiſe theſe 
tender Delicacies, where he has gone thro' the 
Trouble of nurſing and tending them eleven Months 
of the Twelve, hopes to ſee their Colours lively, and 
their Continuation as long as their Nature will admit; 
to obtain this, he muſt guard them from the powerful 
Effect of the Sun. The natural Conſequence of let- 
ting the Sun at Noon ſhine full and hot upon 
them, is that their Colours Fade, and they quickly 
fall off. 

We ſes the Leaves of all tender Plants droop in the 
powerful Sun-ſhine, and the Effect upon Flowers is of 
the ſame Kind. 

Beſide there is this farther Reaſon why it makes 
them fall quickly, that the Heat tends to the Ripen- 
ing of the Seeds. This is the Purpoſe of Nature in 
the Growth of the Plant, and all the beautiful Parts 
of the Flower are but ſubſervient to it : Therefore as 
the more Heat of the Sun comes upon the Plant, 
the quicker the Seed ripens ; in conſequence the 
quicker the Flower falls. 

This is the: Occaſion for the Seng them, and 
the Conſequence will be, that they wil! be twice as 
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handſome, and laſt twice as long as they would have 
done if left expoſed. e is 

Take up the Tulip Roots whoſe Stalks are 
withered, and alſo the other bulbous Plants which 
have flowered. 

And let this be remembred for the Flower Garden, 
which was ſaid for the other; that the Weeds muſt 
be deſtroyed now, or they will be very troubleſome. 
They muſt be hoed up in all the Borders, and be- 
tween, and round about all the perennial Plants, 
This Hoeing up and raking off the Weeds, has a 
double Effect: It not only takes away all the uſeleſs 
Growths, ſo as to let the Plants which are cultivated, 
have all the Advantage of the Ground to themſelves, 
but the Hoe cutting the Surface, breaks it a little, 
and this is always ſerviceable. — 

Here we ſhall give the Gardiner one farther Di- 
rection, reſpecting the Placing and Diſpoſition of his 
Plants. They are generally ſet too cloſe in our Gar- 
dens: The Floriſt propoſes to cover the Ground with 
the glowing Beauties of his Production ; but in this 
he errs, for they do not ſhew themſelves ſo well 
when thus near, as they do when ſomewhat diſtant. 
All is Confuſion in this Caſe; Leaves blend with 
Leaves, and Flowers riſe among one another in ſuch 
Manner, that the Eye does not know where to trace 
them. | 

The better Way is to give them a little Diſtance, 
1t will always add to the Beauty of a Garden, if the 
Maſter of it hold this for a Rule in all Plants, to have 
a Space of vacant Earth round every one, on every 
Side. This ſerves as a Frame to the Picture, and 
being kept always perfectly clear from Weeds, the 
Colour which is dark and ſimple, relieves the Eye 
from the Variety and Glare of the Flowers: And 
N thrive alſo a great deal the better or 
this, becauſe it gives an Opportunity fox hoeing, a 
breaking the Grdund 0s FF hs la ” 


Large 
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Large Plants ſhould always be kept at a farther 
Diſtance, that the Spade may come in eaſily between 
them ; this will be a prodigious Advantage ; and they 
will thrive beyond all others. | 

The Huſbandman knows what vaſt Advantage 
there is in breaking and dividing the Ground for the 
Service of his Crop; and the late new invented, or 
revived Method of Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, brought 
into Uſe by Mr. Tull, ſhews the great Benefit of turn- 
ing up the Ground about a Crop while growing. 
One Grain of Wheat has been found to yield as 
many Ears by this Way of Management, as twelve in 
the common Method of Huſbandry. The ſame will 
be done in favour of Garden Plants by digging be- 
tween them. The Spade does this Work of break- 
ing the Ground, better than the Hoe Plow, and this 
he acknowledges ; therefore it is fit every Gardiner 
find the Advantage of this Method, it will hold good 
in all uſeful as well as beautiful Plants, and he may 
be aſſured of this, that the Kitchen Garden as well as 
the Flower Garden, will be prodigiouſly improved by 
ſetting the Plants at greater Diſtances ; and getting 
the Spade between them, ſo that the Ground may be 
turned Deep ſeveral Times during their Growth. 
The Advantage of all Vegetation depends on this 
the keeping the Earth looſe, and the encreaſing the 
Number of ſmall Roots. 

Both theſe Ends are obtained by digging between 
the Plants: The Earth is frequently broken, and 
therefore is always light and fine, and the Spade cuts 
off every Time the Ends of the diſtant and ſmall 
Roots of the Plant, from which new ones immediately 
grow in great Numbers, and ſpread every Way in the 
rich Soil for Nouriſhment. | 


The Gardiner knows the Advantage of tranſplanting 
with a good Ball; and he alſo knows the good 
that riſes from the cutting off the Ends of the Roots 
in a Plant he removes to another Place : Both theſe 
Ends are anſwered by the digging between the _ 
ns » for 
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for the Earth all about is made fine for the Reception, 


of the Roots, which is all the real Cauſe of the 


Benefit of Tranſplanting, and at the ſame Time, the 
Earth round about the Root wry, 0 undiſturbed in 


a much larger Ball, than could be removed with it, 
there is the Benefit of having a Part of the Roots 
continue fixed for immediate Nouriſhment. The Ends 
of the Roots are alſo cut off in this by the Spade, 
but in a better Manner than where it is done by a 
Knife in the other Way; becauſe here it is only the 

Ends of the very ſmall ones, and they are the ſame _ 


inſtant covered up with Earth, fo that the Air can 


take no effect upon them; whereas in the other Way, 
the Ends of larger Roots are cut, and tho' they be 


Planted ever 20 quick, the Air will damage them. 


Thus much we have thought needfal to ſay upon a 
Point which may be of the greateſt Uſe and Satis- 
faction to the Curious, or profitable Gardiner; adviſi 


the bringing it into Practice, both in the Culture of 


Flowers and Kitchen Plants, digging frequently round 
the firſt, and between the Roots of the latter; and 
digging this always to a good Depth, and always 


carefully breaking the Ground. 


A great many of the Ornaments of the Flower 
Garden are now to be ſown; they muſt have the 
Earth well dug for the Reception of their Seeds, and 
finely broke, and they muſt be ſown where they are 
to remain, The Candytuft, dwarf Stock, dwarf 
Lychnis, and ſeveral others of the ſmaller Kind ; and 
the Sweet Peaſe, Lupines, and Indian Creſs, which 
are large and taller ; they will thrive happily ſown ar 
this Seaſon, and will continue flowering late. 

This alſo is the Seaſon for tranſplanting the Peren- 
nial and Biennial Flowers raiſed from Seed in Spring: 
They will be of ſome Growth by this Time, and they 
are to be carefully removed to Borders, and placed 
at proper Diſtances, not for flowering, but for good 
Nouriſhment. | „ 
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The Gardiner muſt take the Opportunity of drying 
Weather for this, and they, will immediately take 
Root and thrive. 

They are to ſtand where they are now placed till 
about the End of Auguſt, and they will make no 
unpleaſing Appearance by the Variety, Freſhneſs, 

and Beauty of their Leaves. 

If the Borders in the Garden be ſo well filled that 
there is not Room for them, they may be planetd out 
in a Nurſery, or on any Bed of good Earth dug for 
that Purpoſe. 

In Auguſt they muſt be planted where they are to 
remain, and they will be very ſtrong for the ſucceed- 
ing Year. 

Hollyhocks, F rench Honeyſuckles, Columbines, 
Sweet Williams, and the like, are all beſt managed 
in this Manner. 

Toward the End of May the Floriſt muſt have an 
Eye to his Carnations; theſe are to be the great 
Beauty of his Garden the ſucceeding Part of the Sea- 
ſon, and he muſt prepare for their flowering ſucceſs- 
fully by ſupporting them, and hoeing up all the 
Nouriſhment to one Point. 

To this Purpoſe he is now to tie up the Stalks care- 
Fully, and he muſt take off all the Side Buds, for if 
theſe were left on they would rob the principal Flowers 
of Nouriſhment, and yet come to nothing them- 
ſelves. 

The ſame Care of tying up muſt be uſed alſo for 
all the other tall Flowers, that the Wind may not 
have too much Power over them. Few know the 
great Neceſſity there is for this Practice, or the great 
Advantage that attends it, which we ſhall explain, 
that the Gardiner may for the future be more careful 
than moſt are at preſent on this Article. 

Every one muſt know that a Plant never requires 
fo much Nouriſhment as when it is in flower; and it 
is plain from Reaſon, that the more Nouriſhment 
there is received, the ſtronger and finer the Flowers 


in this Kind of Plants will be. 
The 
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The Nouriſhment of a Plant can never come up 
regularly when the. main Body of the Root is diſ- 
turbed; and yet this is naturally the Caſe in all tall 
blowing Garden Flowers, when not carefully tied up. 

In Nature the Plants ſucceed: better, -becauſe the 
Ground is ſtiffer and ſadder; but in a Garden, where 
all is light and looſe, the Diſadvantage is plain. 
When a Plant has grown to two or chives Feet highs 
and that perhaps with a buſhy Stalk, the Wind has 
great Power upon it, every Blaſt ſways and rocks it, 
and looſens the Root. 
| I have ſeen in many Gatdens ſome of theſe tall 
Plants in a decaying State, and upon Examination 
the Cauſe has been found to be this: On looking at 
the Bottom of the Stalk there has been a Hole gulled 
and worn like a Funnel by the rolling of the Stalk 
round and round, by the Force of the Wind, and the 
Root has been expoſed to the Air, and continually: 
looſened. Thus has a Plant, raiſed with a great deal 
of Care, and brought very happily juſt to the Time of 
its lowering, drooped and decayed," and the Owner 
wondered, when it was only owing to this one Ne- 
glect, If the Plant had been tied up to a good ſtout 
Stick when it firſt got up into Stalk, nothing; of this 
would have happened, the, Stalk itſelf would have 
grown up much ſtronger, becauſe better ſupported, 
and the Wind would have had no Power to have ry 
the Root by its Waves. 

Having thus ſhewn the 83 and Neceſſity of 
ſtaiking or ty ing- up of Plants, we muſt give one 
Caution, which is, that the Plant be not injured b 
the rude and unſkilful Way of doing it; let the Stick 
be cut very even and ſharp at the End that is to go 
into the Ground, and let its Shape there be flatted:;? 
then take Care to thruſt it carefully and ſteadily into 
the Ground, without injuring the Roots of the Plant; 
it muſt. be thruſt in deep, or it cannot be ſteady; and 
if not perfectly ſteady in itſelf it can be of no Service 


to the Plant; 4 will be beſt done by thruſting it 
Ne. XVII. 38 ſtrait 
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frait and forcibly down, and then the Care muſt be 
not to place it too near the Stalk of the Plant, becauſe 
that will throw it upon the full main Body way 
Rept, which it may greatly injur 
The tying being thus us Porn; in Time, and aith 
due Care, will be of the utmoſt Service to the Plants, 
and the. Benefit will be ſeen in the Freſhneſs of their 
Leaves, which in the Height of Summer is a great 
Beauty, and in the Nu and Strength of che 
Toward the End of this Month the aartbtes 
being perfectly out of Flower ſhould be removed to 
a ſhady quiet Place, and the Stages prepared for the 
finer Carnations. The Pots muſt be well examined, 
and every Thing ſearched for Fear of Vermin. There 
is no Flower which is fo much infeſted with them, or 
fo often deſtroyed by them; and it muſt be a very 
provoking Circumſtance for the Floriſt to ſee the 
Labour and Expectation of a Tear or two deſtroyed 
by a Worm. 
May is a very. important Month for the Manage- 
ment of regularly growing Fruit Trees. The Eſpa- 
bers muſt be looked over, and from Time to Time 
all fore-right Shoots. taken off, and the others that 
grow in a good Direction properly trained. 
This is eaſy now, but by a little Omiſſion it will 
foon become very difficult, and all that might have 
been kept beautiful will get a Look of Wildnefs. 
FThe Wall Fruit muſt now be looked after with 
Care, for it is well eſtabliſhed, and muſt be thinned. 
The Apricots will hang in vaſt Cluſters, and the 
Peaches grow together in Lumps. This is not to be 
permitted; they are carefully to be thinned, and in 
this let not the Owner be afraid of reducing his Store 
too far, let him thin them boldly, for it is better to 
have à ſmall Number well ripened, large, and truly 
flavoured, than a Heap of ill-taſted and half ſtarved 
ones. The common Error is letting too many of 
che Wall Fruit remain on, which not only W 75 
] 
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ſpoils all that flibuld come tu gdod the preſent Tear, 
but miſerably weakens the Tree föf the ner. 

Nature in all theſe Cafes produces more than ſhe 
intends ſhould ripen; ſne provides for tHe Food af 
Inſects and other Devourers, and as theſe' are kept off 
in a great Meaſure in à well-rmanaged Gurden, the 
Growth ſhould be reduced in'theiſame Manner. 

As to the Number of Fruit to be left upon a Free, 
it muſt be proportioned to the Kind of Fruit, and to 
the Strength of the Tree; the ſtouter and more eſta- 
bliſned the Tree is, the more it will be able tò nouriſn 
and ripen, and the ſmaller the Fruit the more there 
may be of them. Apricots may be left thieker chan 
Peaches, becauſe they are ſmaller, and remain à leſa 
Time upon the Tree, which is alſo a material Con- 
fideration. Large Peaches ought! to be a full Span 
aſunder upon the whole Free; they will by this Means 
ripen ſo finely that one will be worth half a dozen. 

The Vines muſt be carefully looked after, and kept 
in Order; ſuch Shoots as have Fruit upon them muſt 
be ſtopped at the third Joint above the Bunch, and 
the others that are for next Vear's bearing are to be 
encouraged in their Growth. The Vine is full of 
Sap, and if they be not permitted to draw a good 
Part of it for their Growth, there will be Abundance 
of uſeleſs Shoots ſent for tit. 

Vermin are now frequent, their Summer Brood is 
come to Growth, and your Fruit are juſt in a Condi- 
tion to be devoured : The carefulleſt Eye muſt now 
be kept upon all the Trees; every Morning and Even- 
ing let the Owner or Gardiner look for Snails ; there 
will be Abundance of theſe where very few are ſeen ; 
they hide themſelves ſo cunningly that their Miſchief 
is very eaſily ſeen, when themſelves are ſcarce poſſible 
to be found; but the Way is to watch their Time of 
coming out, this is early and late, when they may 
be eaſily killed in great Numbers, or a warm Shower 
will bring them out in the Middle of the Day. 
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Let the Borders about the Fruit Trees be as care- 
Fully kept clear of Weeds as thoſe where the choiceſt 
2 are, and the oftener they are hoed for this 
Purpoſe the better; it not only deſtroys all Weeds, 
ay breaks the Surface of the Ground, ſo that it the 
better receives the Dews and gentle Showers for the 
Refreſhment. of the Roots. 


No large Plants ſhould ever be ſuffered tet in 


the ſame Borders where: Fruit Trees are. This is a 
common Miſtake, from People's thinking the Roots 


of the Trees go deeper and ſhoot farther for their 
Nouriſnment. It is true that they do ſo, but there is 


nothing does them ſo much Injury as the choaking 
. up cloſe at the Stem, and about the Circuit 
eilte 

If the Seaſon be am there will be great Ae 

in now and then well watering the Wal Ns _ 

ny: ſuch as are young. at:! 


SECT. VIII. 


. of the Management of the Farm for the 
3 e of May. 


oo Weather i in May is very defreable to the 


Farmer. 
An the Beginning of this Month let him examine 


his Eields of Barley; if they be too rank the Blades 


mult” be taken off; for this Purpoſe he may mow it, 
ar turn in Sheep: In ſome Places they venture to turn 
Ig, Hogs, but this is a very ill Practice. 
The quick-growing Aer may be fown this 
amh. .. o 
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The Sheep are to begin to be folded; and this is 
che beſt Time for putting the Mares to the Horſes. a 

The Beginning of this Month is the beſt Seaſon for 
ſowing of Buekwheat; and at the ſame Time Flax 
and p may be er and” ſome later oy. of 
Peaſe. } 


Milch Cows and Meng Cattle ae to be pat fred | 
freſh/ Paſtures 3 and a particular Care i is to be taken” of 


| all that regards the Dairy. 


This is a very good Seaſon for draining of wet 
Land. 

Let che Fariner alſo now look to his young Oer. 
ſets and weed them, and turn his Calves to Graſs. 

Toward the End of this Month there will be Clover 
fit for mowing ; and the Farmer who has got into the 
Improvement of Saintfoin, Lucerne, and the like 
Graſſes, is to begin mowing the forwarder of them, 
for they will yield him a great Increaſe, and will 
ſhoot ſo quick from this mowing that another Crop 
will be ready preſently. 

It is a great Advantage in all theſe which the 
Farmers call artificial Graſſes, that the Time of cut- 
ting them is juſt when they are getting into Flower, 
before the Roots are exhauſted; they yield the ſweeteſt 
and beſt Hay at this Time, and their Roots are ready 
to ſend up a new, Crop immediately- 

This is a very good Time for felling off the Winter 
fed Cattle. 

We have given Directions to the Shepherd in the 
preceding Pages to beware of the Occaſions of the 
Rot, and other Diſtempers of Sheep from bad Food, 
and we are now to repeat the Caution to the Owner, 


that he look well after them. The latter End of May 


is the Time when the Rot moſtly comes on; let him 
therefore take particular Care to guard againſt the 
Occaſions of it at this Seaſon, and to examine his 
Sheep from Time to Time, to ſee if any ſuch Thing 
have happened to them. 


When 


> 
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When he perceives it beginning among chem let 
him remove thoſe which are diſtempered, that they do 
not infect the reſt, and turn all into a new Paſture: 
If the other have been wet, which is commonly the 
Cauſe, of this Diſorder, let him remove them into a 
dryer, and let him particularly chuſe one where there 
is Abundance of wild Thyme. We have mentioned 
the ſalutary Qualities of this Herb before, and there 
is nothing in which it is more eminently uſeful than 
the ſtopping a Rot. I have made it an Qbſervation, 
that few Sheep have this terrible Diſorder where that 
grows plentifully among the Paſtures, and nothing is 
2 better Preſervative when they are in Danger. | 
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SECT. Is 
/ Proviſſons. N 
A Bl of Fare fr the Mant of June. 


CHAP, I. 
Of B uchers A | 


 AMB and Veal are in ow it chis Time, Beek 
and Mutton always, but in general leſs in Sum- 
mer than Winter. Pork is not good, but Bacon never 
| 1s more uſeful than in this and the ſucceeding Month. 
Any Joint of Veal may very well come to Table 
roaſted; the Breaſt raggoo'd is alſo very proper, and 


any of the ſmall Diſhes that are made from it. 


Lamb is very proper to ſupply the Place of Mutton, 
and there is a fine Variety off arden Stuff to ſend.up 
with it, as we ſhall ſhew under that Head. 

"A Raggoo of Lambs Stones and Sweetbreads i is 
very proper, and all that Variety of leſſer Diſhes we 
have deſcribed, as made under that Article of the 
various Parts of Lamb. 

To 


* 
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Too the Butchers Meat we are to add Veniſon ; the 

Haunch roaſted,” or for Variety, where a great deal 
of Veniſon comes into the Kitchen, it may be boiled 
with Cauliflowers. Some prefer this to the roaſted 
Haunch, but I think that is a falſe Taſte; however 
it. ĩs very proper for a Change. 

Fawns are alſo now in Seaſon, and may be dreſſed 
in larger or ſmaller Quantities, according to the Fa- 
mily; and to this Kind we are to add Leverets, 
which are never finer than toward the Middle of June. 


Py 7 
AY P * 
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HICKENS and Pigeons are now in high Sea- 
ſon; and as we are ſpeaking of what is to be had 
at the Poulterers, we are here to mention young 
Rabbits, though properly of the former Claſs : They 
are now in high Seaſon : A Fricaſee of them is a very 
good Diſh in a firſt Courſe, as is alſo a Fricaſee of 
Chickens. Pigeons may be dreſſed various Ways, 
but at this Seaſon they come in very well boiled with 
Bacon and Greens. 

Pheaſants are now to be had in very good Order, 
and Turkey Poults : Theſe come in beſt in a ſecond 
| Courſe: Quails are alfo in Seaſon, and there are 
young Ducks for Variety, and theſe are now very fine. 
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YARP and Tench continue fine; 0 we he 
"from the Salt Waters Turbot in very g great Per- 
en there are alfo wad and. very. fine Soals and 
Math carel, 5 wage 
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Salmon 


this is the prime Time of the Year-for the River Trout; 
they eat the May Fly during the laſt and in the Begin- 
ning of this Month, and it gives them a Colour and 
Flavour they have not at any other Seaſan ; the very 
Spots on the Skin glow with an uncommon Bright- 


neſs at this Time, and their Fleſn is of the fineſt red 


that can be conceived. All theſe Fiſh do very well 
in firſt Courſes, and the beſt Way of all is to have 
the Pike roaſted. | | =& 

For the ſecond Courle we have Fels, which may 
come in pitchcack'd or collar'd ; and a Chine of Sal- 


mon broiled is a very good Diſh : There is alſo Stur- 
geon cold; and of the Shell Kind Lobſters, Cray- 


fiſh, Prawns, and Crabs; which laſt come up beſt 
butrered. | LS e 


If to theſe we add the Store Diſhes, as Ham, and 


the like, and ſucking Pigs, which may come in occa- 
ſionally, and add the Aſſiſtance of the Paſtry, we 
ſhall find, before we enter on the abundant” Products 
of the Garden, that there is this Month every happy 


Variety for the Houſekeeper's Choice and Manage- 
ment. | . | 


CHAP. Iv. 
Fairy. 


HE Articles of Paſtry moſt proper for a firſt 
Courſe this Month are, Veniſon Paſty, and 


Humble Pie, Marrow Puddings, and the like; and 
for a ſecond Courſe there may be ſent up a Potatbe 


Pudding, with all the Variety of Tarts, Cheeſecakes, | 
and Cuſtards, for they are never in better Seaſon. 


CAA. 
O Garden Stil. 
N O Month of the Year makes the Garden more 


ſerviceable to an elegafit Table than this, a very 


great Part of its Products are come in, and moſt of 
N'. XVIII. 3 F them 
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Salmon is in good Seaſon, Pike are very fine, and 
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them delicate and ſcarce ; which, though it does not 


make them a Bit better, yet never fails to render them 


more plealing at Table, as well as of a greater Price 
at Market. 


ART. I. Roots and Herbs. | 


. Carrots are in great Perfection, they are juſt grown 
to ſuch a Size as to have their full fine Flavour, and 
- Turnips are in the ſame Condition. Thoſe who are 
fond of the true Delicacy of theſe Roots ſhould have 
them very frequent at their Table at this Time. 

The large-rooted Parſley is alſo at this Seaton fine, 

tender, and full, and this deſerves to be brought 
much more into Uſe, becauſe it is ſo excellently 
wholſome as well as pleaſant a Root. 
Alfter theſe we are to mention Celeri, which of all 
the Plants comes neareſt a Root, being a Stalk buried 
in Earth. Some early Stalks of this will be now juſt 
getting into Seaſon, and never better or finer ; they 
are ſure at this Time to be very tender, Juicy, and of 
a high Flavour, 

Cabbages are come to be very Hinge and fine, and 
thoſe Cauliflowers which we adviſed the Gardiner laſ 
Month to cover in, by breaking upon them ſome of 
the inner Leaves, will toward the End of June be in 
perfect fine Order; they will not a large, bur hard, 
and as White as Milk. 

Aſparagus will continue in great Perfection, and 
there will be a Variety of very fine Lettuces. 


2. Fruits of the Kitchen Garden. 


Beans and Peaſe come in now in Plenty, and in the 
well- managed Garden ſucceed one another, a freſh 
Crop every ten Days, ſo that they keep in the ſame 
fine young State which ſo highly recommends them 
at their firſt Appearance. 

This is not only the Caſe where there is a good 
_ Garden in the Country, but may be had in London 
in The very ſame Manner, if a careful * 

Wo 
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who underftands theſe Products goes to Market. Our 
Gardiners who raiſe Things for Sale are as nice and 
careful as the beſt of thoſe” retained in Gentlemens 
Families; they always have their Crops. one under 
another, and it is only the Art of knowing how to 
chuſe them that is required to keep up the ter | 
of the Table in this Article. 3, 

French Beans will now alſo be very fine : Indeed)" 
they are at no Time of the Year ſo fine as when they 
are juſt ripened for gathering in this Month; the ſuc- 
ceeding Crops of theſe, altho? they ripen regularly one 
under another, yet have not the true Tenderneſs that 
theſe of the firſt Growth always have. : 

Artichokes are very- fine this Month, and thigh 
will be Cucumbers and Melons in very * Per- 
fection. ; 

Aﬀter theſe, which : are re properly Fruits, and are the 
laſt Products in Order in the Kitchen Garden, we are 
to obſerve, that there continues young Salleting in 


great Perfection, and the ſcarlet Radiſhes from a late 
ſowing will be yay fine. | 


3. Fruits for the Deſert. 


We have obſerved that in the End of the laſt 
Month Strawberries were juſt coming in; during the 
Courſe of this they will be every Day ripening in 
greater Plenty, and we ſhall have the ſeveral Kinds 
of them in their higheſt Perfection. 

We ſhall have Cherries of ſeveral Kinds alſo 
ſucceeding one another; as the Kentiſh Cherry, the 
Duke Cherry, the Flanders Are Cherry, and the 
white Heart. 

. The maſculine Apricot, that came in toward che 
End of the laſt Month, will in the Courſe of this oy 
in perfect fine Seaſon. 

Theſe are the Fruits which will ripen in their 
natural Growth; but as in large Gardens there are 
uſually forcing Frames, and ſome of thoſe who ſupply 
„ the 
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the Markets have the ſame, we are to mention their 


Products though before the natural Seaſon. 


Peaches will be had from theſe about the Middle 


of June, and toward the End of it ſome Nectarines 
and Grapes. 


Some Ap les may yet be ſent to Table, as the 
Golden Ruf et and Stone Pippin, Pile's Ruſſet, the 


Oaken Pippin, and the John Apple; and there may 


yet be preſerved three Kinds of Pears; theſe are, the 


black Worceſter, the Cheynes Green, and the Engliſh 
Warden. | 


The Number of theſe decreaſes now greatly, becauſe 
all we can have muſt have been preſerved with great 


Care during the Winter and Spring, but it will in 


a few more Months multiply upon us beyond any 


other, for they will quickly begin to ripen in a vaſt 
Variety and Abundance. 
Among the Articles of Fruit we are not to forget 
the Pine Apple, raiſed now in every good Garden by 
the artificial Heat of Stoves, and by many of thoſe 
who ſupply the Markets : Theſe, as the Heat that 
raiſes them is artificial, may be had in a Manner 
throughout the Year, - but the Time when they are 
moſt plentiful, and indeed fineſt, is when the natural 
Temperature of the Air is not very different from 
that made by Art in their Stoves, therefore this and 
the two ſucceeding Months are the Seaſon when Pine 
— are not only beſt but moſt plentiful in Eng- 
and _ 
They are kept alive by actual Fires during the 
Year, therefore the Expence of Coals and Attend- 


ance is very conſiderable ; yet they have now brought 
the Fruit to a maderats Price, Half a Guinea will 


4 * the fineſt in our Markets, and very good 
dnes may be had for ſeven Shillings and fix FR 
others down to Half a Crown, 


1 
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of Roaſting. 

ART. I. To roaſt a Pig the Spaniſh Way. 
AKE out the Liver of the Pig, and ſhred it 
into exceeding fine minced Meat. Set this by 

on a Plate: Then mince in the ſame Manner two 

Anchovies, firſt waſhed and boned, four Truffles, 

two Morels, half a Dozen ſmall Muſhrooms, a Table 

Spoonful of Capers, a Slice of Bacon, half a Clove 

of Garlick, and ſome Leaves of Thyme and Sweet 

Bafil, or in want of that Sweet Marjorum. 

When theſe are all minced very fine, put the Liver 
to them, and mix them very well ; toſs 1 it all up to- 
gether in a Saucepan. 

Whilſt this is doing, make the Pig ready for the 
Spit, ſtick two ſmall Onions full of Cloves, put the 
minced Meat and the Onions into the Belly of the 
Pig; put alſo into the Belly a Piece of Butter broke 


into ſeveral ſmall Scraps, and placed in different Parts 


among the Meat and Onions. 
When all this is in, ſew up the Belly, and uy the 

Pig down to the Fire. 

Prepare for the Baſting a Quantity of the fineſt 

Sallad Oil, and a large Gooſe Feather: As the Pig 

roaſts baſte it carefully all over with the Oil, dipping 

the {mall End of the” Feather in it, and drawing it 


from 
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from Time to Time well moiſtened all along the Body 
of the Pig. | 

By this Means the Pig will be of a better Colour 
than all the Art and Dilligence of Cookery can make 
it any other Way, and the Crackling very criſp and 
very tender; this Way of Decſlibg alſo mee pre- 
vents the Skin from bliſtering. | 

When it is enough, take it up, open the Belly, and 
take out a little of the Stuffing ;- put this into a Sauce- 
pan with a Piece of Butter and ſome of the Pig $ 
Gravy, and toſs it up for Sauce. 

This may give the Reader a general Notion of the 
Spaniſh Cookery, Here is a Diſn very rich and yet 
not loaded with a Multitude of Ingredients, or with a 
Confuſion of Taſtes; the Pig comes up in its own 
| Form, only better chan any Way * and rags Sauce 
is made of its own Gravy. 

The French have adopted this ien of Cashe 
and thoſe of the beſt Taſte among them, are very 
fond of it, preferring it to all the Manglings and 

Ste wings of their own Receipts. 

Thoſe who chuſe may leave out the coſtly Ingre- 
dients of the Stuffing, and make the Diſh come no 
dearer than a common roaſted Pig, tho it will be be: 
yoad all Compariſon better, 


Pi Leone " ftuffed and roafted. . 


Take out * Livers of the Pigeons and mince them 
very ſmall; then lay down the Pigeons to heat a little 
juſt to blanch tham. Mince very ſmall a Handful of 
the young Leaves of Fennel, half a Handful of 
Parſley, and a few Chives : Mince ſeparately a Piece 
of Bacon cut very thin; and when theſe are done, 
mix the minced Liver with them. | 

Stuff the Bodies of the Pigeons with this, then 
roaſt them: Serve them up with a rich Gravy for 
Sauce. 

The French uſually ſend up a Raggoo of ſome 
Kind with them; but this is too much ; It runs 12 

S the 
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the common Fault of their Cookery, 11 is the 


Confuſion of Taſtes. 


3. To roaſt a Pike. | 
Chuſe a Couple of large fine Silver Eels, ſkin them, 


| long ſquare Slices for Larding. 

Chuſe a large Pike, ſcale it, and clean it; ſear i it 
lightly with a very fine Knife, and with a careful 
Hand; lard it well with the Pieces of Eel. 
| Make a good Quantity of rich Seaſoning thus : 


bruiſe four Cloves, mix them with a good Quantity 
of Salt and Pepper, grate in three Quarters of a 
Nutmeg, and mix theſe with the Herbs; roll the 
Pike well in this Seaſoning, that it may get into the 
Scars, and then lay it down, tying it faſt to the Spit 
the whole lengtn. 

Make a Sauce for baſting it chus: Melt a little But- 


white Wine; add two Table Spoonfuls of Vinegar, 
and ſqueeze in the Juice of a large Lemon. 


Pike as it roaſts over and over again with this, 
and when the Fiſh is near done, make the Sauce 
thus: 

Cut ſmall a Couple of Anchovies, firſt waſhed and 
boned; put theſe into a Saucepan, pour to them all 


the Baſting out of the Drippingpan, and toſs it up 
le over the Fire. Strain this thro? a Sieve, then put it 
of into the Saucepan again; add to it a Dozen Oiſters, 
of and half a Score Grains of whole white Pepper, mix 


to it. 


all, and laying the Pike n in a Diſh, * this 
4. To roaſt a Pullet with Onions. | 


the Leaves of ſavoury Herbs. 
Chuſe a fine young Pullet, raiſe the Skin of the 

Breaſt, and put in this Stuffing... — 

5 en 


gut them, and cut the fineſt Part of t their Fleſh into 


Strip ſome Sweet Herbs, and. chop the Leaves fine, . 


ter, pour it into a Bowl, and put to it a Glaſs of 


Keep the Drippingpan extremely clean; baſte the 


Scrape fome. very fine fat Bacon, and mix it with | 
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Then pick it and lay it down to roaſt. 
Chuſe a couple of Dozens of ſmall fine kt 
Onions; boil theſe in Water, take them up, ſet them 
to cool, and take off the outer Skins ; when they are 
clean and tender, ſet them over the Fire in a Sauce- 
pan with ſome Eſſence of Gammon of Bacon, and let 
them ſcimmer together for ſome Time. 

When the Pullet is done, take it off the Spit, 
place it handſomely in the Diſh, and lay theſe Onions 
round it ; pour the Effence in which they were ſtewed 
carefully round them, and ſerve them up. 

This is a very pretty Diſh, and to be provided 
with little Expence or Trouble. The French improve 
upon it by parboiling the Fowl, firſt tying up both 
Ends, and then covering it with Slices of Bards of 
Bacon, before they lay it down to the Fire. The 
Onions are to be drefſcd as we before directed; and to 
thoſe who chuſe the Trouble, this is a great Addition! 


5. To roaſt a Calf's Tongue. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome Gravy, put in the 
Calf's Tongue, cover it up cloſe, and ſet it to ſtew 
over a moderate Fire. | 

When it is three Parts enough, take it up, peel it 
carefully, and lard it with Bacon: Then lay it down 
to roaſt. When it is of a fine Colour, thicken up 
ſome of the Gravy for Sauce, and ſend it up. Tis a 
ſmall Diſn but a very elegant one. 

Several Tongues may be done thus together, run 
ning Skewers thro* them, and faſtening them to the 
Spit; and this Way four make a very pretty " 
pearance. 
6. To roaſt a Shoulder of Veniſon. 


Cut ſome fine fat Bacon into Pieces for larding, and 
let them be pretty large. 

Make a Seaſoning of ſome Pepper and Salt, mix it 
with grated Nutmeg, and about three Cloves bruiſed 3 
mix all theſe together, roll the Pieces of Bacon in i, 
and ſet all by together on a Plate. 


Then 
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Then put into a Soop Diſh large enough to hold 
the Veniſon, a Bottle of white Wine, and half a Pint 
of Verjuice ; throw in four bay Leaves a little bruiſed 
in the Hand, and a Bundle of Savoury Herbs; add 
ſome Pepper and Salt, and ſtir all well together. 

This being ready, lard the Shoulder of Veniſon 
well with the prepared Bacon, and ftrew the Remainder 
of the Seaſoning upon it. | 

Lay the Shoulder thus prepared in the Soop Diſh, 
in the Marinade prepared for it, and let it lay three 
Hours, turning it once in half an Hour, 

Have a clear ſteady Fire ready ; take the Veniſon 
out of the Soop Diſh and ſpit it; lay it down at a 
good Diſtance from the Fire, and let it roaſt 
kifurely. 5 | 

Let the Drippingpan be made perfectly clean; and 
pour into it all the Marinade out of the Soop Diſh. 
Baſte the Veniſon frequently with this, and when it is 
near enough, make the following Sauce: 
Take out of the Drippingpan ſome of the clean 
Liquor, ſkim off the Fat, clear away any Foulneſs that 
may be on it, and pour it into a Saucepan. Chop a 
Couple of Spoonfuls of Capers and put them in; add 
ſome white Pepper, and ſqueeze in a fine Lemon, 
when all is ready, lay the Veniſon in a Diſh, and pour 
this Sauce. about it. 

This is a very excellent Diſh, and it the more re- 
quires the Notice of an Engliſh Family, in that for 
want of knowing how to dreſs a Shoulder of Veniſon, 
we eſteem it a very poor Joint. This Way it is equal 
to many a Haunch that one ſees at a good Table ; it 
eats moiſt, mellow, and excellently wel: flavoured. 


7. To roaſt a Haunch of Doe Veniſon, or any other that 
is not very fat. ; 


Cut ſome fine Bacon into ſmall Pieces for larding, - 
lard the Haunch very well with theſe without any 
Seaſoning, and lay it down immediately to roaſt, 
only covering it up very carefully with Paper. | 
. 3 U When 
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| When it is near enough, make the following Sauce. 

Waſh and bone four Anchovies, mince them ſmall, 
and put them into a Saucepan with ſome Eſſence of 
Gammon of Bacon, and two Spoonfuls of chopped 
Capers, when they are hot; add half a Pint of hot 
Gravy of ſome rich Kind, or of ſome good Cullis if 
at Hand, and ſtrew in ſome Pepper and Salt: Mix 
all well, then add half a Spoonful of Vinegar ; and 
when the Veniſon is taken up, lay it handſomely in 
the 'Diſh, and pour this Sauce round it. 

Me do not propoſe this Way to the Cook for a 
fine Haunch, but when ſhe happens to have one of an 
inferior Kind, this is an excellent Method of diſ- 
guiſing its Defect, and giving it an Air of Novelty. 
As ſome may not like this French Sauce, who 
would be very well ſatisfied with the Dreſſing of the 
Veniſon, they may ſerve it up with the common 
Sweet Sauce, or with the following, which is the 
Sweet Sauce at French Tables. CR 0 

Bruiſe half a Dozen Cloves, put them into a Silver 

Saucepan, or an earthen Pipkin, with a Glaſs of Vine- 
'gar; cut an unripe Lemon into Slices, throw that in, 
then add ſome Pepper and Salt, and a large Spoon- 
ful of the fineſt Sugar powdered. Break in a Stick 
of Cinnamon, and throw in a little Bay Salt; boil all 
together, and ſtrain it thro? a Sieve for Uſe. 


oO. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Boiling. 


ART. I. To boil Scate. 

HUSE a large thick and very fine Piece of 
Scate, perfectly freſh and firm, for this is a Fiſh 
that ſoon ſpoils, and when it is but beginning to grow 

bad, no Art can make it do the Cook any Credit. 
Set on a deep Stewpan with as much Water as will 
3 be ſufficient to boil it; add to this a Pint of Vinegar, 
* "> | | or 
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or more if it be a very large Piece of Scate, and put 
in alſo a Bundle of Sweet Herbs, and ſome Bay Salt 
and white Pepper, and half a Dozen whole Cloves. 

Put in the Scate and let it boil gently. 

When the Fiſh is near done, er | in the Liver, 
and let it boil two Minutes take this out, and when 
the Fiſh is enough, take off the Stewpan; and when 
it cools skin and perfectly clean it: Lay it on a Diſh 
and the Liver by it, and then pour round it Parſley 
and Butter. The French make their Sauce of oiled 
Butter, Parſley, and ſome Vinegar. 


2. To boil Sheeps Tongues. 


Firſt put the Tongues into cold Water to clean 
them perfectly ; out of the cold Water throw them 
into hot Water, and when they have lain in it ſome + 
Time, take them out and peel them. 

While they are peeling, ſet on a {mall Pot for boil- 
ing them : Put mto chis a ſufficient Quantity of Wa- 
ter, and half a Dozen Onions quartered. Add a large 
Bunch of Sweet Herbs, a Dozen Cloves, ſome whole 
Pepper, and four Bay Leaves. 

When this boils, and the Tongues are peeled, 
throw them in, and keep it boiling till. they are 
enough. 

When they are near ready, thicken up Gm rich 
Gravy ;z or if you have ſome Cullis at Hand beat it 
ready ; drain the Tongues, lay them handſomely in a 
| Diſh, and pour this Gravy round them. 

Thoſe who haye not ſeen this Diſh, would not 
imagine what an elegant Thing is thus prepared from 
theſe cheap and trifling Ingredients. The Tongues 
by this Management are of a fine Colour, and they 
have a Flavour from the Ingredients boiled in the 
Water with them, which is light and pleaſing, and 
ene elegant, and the Sauce added they are very 
ric 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Broiling. 
A RT. I. To brotl Salmon with white Sauce. 


UT ſome fine Salmon into handſome Slices for 
broiling ; lay theſe ready on a Diſh. 

Melt ſome Butter in a Saucepan, and add ſome 
Baſket Salt. 

Pour this Butter over the Slices of Salmon, roll 
them over and over in it, that every Part may be 
well covered; then put them on a Gridiron over a 
very clear but flack Fire, let them broil leiſurely, 
carefully turning them as there may be Occaſion. 

While the Salmon is doing make the Sauce thus : 

Waſh and bone a couple of Anchovies, mince them 
ſmall, and put them into a fmall Saucepan with ſome 
Butter, and a Pinch of Flour; ſeaſon this with Pepper 
and Salt; add a Spoonful of Capers chopped, grate 
in ſome Nutmeg, and put in a whole Leek, a ſmall 
one, and add a | little Water and half a Spoonful of 
Vinegar. 

Keep this ſcimmering over a gentle Fire whit 
the Salmon is broiling, and when that is near ready 
prepare a Diſh, warm it, and pour in the Sauce; 


take away the Leek, and lay | in the Salmon, ſending 


it up hot. 
his is 2 5 the beſt of all Ways of eating freſh 
Salmon. | 
2. Tobrol a Shad. 
Chuſe a fine and large Shad, ſcale it, clean it, and 
our over it ſome melted Butcer in a Soup Diſh, roll 
it about in the Butter; cut ſome Scores in the Back 


0 3 © - 
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When it is well covered with the Butter lay it 
on to broil z let the Fire be very clear, but not vio- 
lently fierce. {©2077 qa 
While the Shad is doing make the Sauce thus: 
Melt ſome Butter, and put in a Spoonful of Juice 
of Sorrel, ſome Nutmeg, Fepper, and Salt, and when 
it is all well mixed, add as much Cream as there is 
Butter z pour this Sauce into the Diſh, and lay the 
Shad in it. | | 5 


3. To broil Lampreys. 


Clean them carefully, then cut them into Lengths, 
and fer them ready. 
Cut ſome ſweet Herbs, a good deal of Parſley, 


and ſome Chives very fine; add to them ſome Pepper 


and Salt, mix them on a Saucer, and let them ſtand 
ready. | 

Mei ſome Butter in a large Saucepan, when it is 
melted throw in this Seaſoning, and when that is well 
mixed put in the Pieces of Lampreys. 

When they have been toſſed together two or three 
Minutes, take them out, drudge them carefully and 


thick with very fine Crumbs of Bread, and lay them 


on a Gridiron over a briſk Fire. —— 
While they are doing make the following Sauce : 
Put a Piece of Butter into a Saucepan, add a Pinch 
of Flour, brown it; mince together an Anchovy 
waſhed and boned, a Couple of freſh Muſhrooms, 
ſome Chives, and ſome Parſley ; add a little Nutmeg, 


ſome Pepper and Salt, and a few Capers ; mix up 


the whole, and pour it into a warm Diſh lay the 
Lamprey in it. 


4. To Broil Trout. 


As this is the Seaſon in which Trout are in their 
higheſt Degree of Perfection, and many eſteem this 


the beſt Way of eating them, we can by no Means 


„ 


omit it in the preſent Chapter. 


Let 
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Let the Trout be carefully cleaned, waſhed, and 
dried ; tie them round and round with Packthread to 
keep them entire and in Shape ; then melt ſome But- 
ter with a good deal of Baſket Salt, pour this over 
the Trout, and roll it in the Butter till perfectly 
covered, then lay it over a clear Fire at a good Dil. 
tance that it may do leiſurely. 

While the Trout is broiling make the Sauce thus: 

Cut an Anchovy, firſt waſhed and boned, very ſmall, 
and chop ſmall alſo a Table Spoonful of Capers; melt 
ſome Butter with a Pinch of Flour, and add to it 
ſome Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and theſe Ingredients; 
laſt of all pour in half a Spoonful of Vinegar: When 
the Trout is done take it up, lay it on a warm Diſh, 
pour this Sauce upon it, and ſend it up hot. 


abs, 4 
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G. 
Of Frying. 
ART. I. To fry Smelts. 


P UT into a deep Sou Diſh a Quart of Vinegar, 
| break in four Bay Leaves, put in a Nutmeg 
400 ſhaved, not grated, four bruiſed Cloves, ſome Pep- 
8 per and Salt, and a few Chives chopped, not very 
A ſmall. 

=x This is a Marinade for the Smelts, and vaſtly 


— — 2s HA wad 
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| 
improves their Flavour, 
A Lay the Smelts cleaned in this Liquor, and turn 
| them once in a Quarter of an Hour ; let them lie in 
| it an Hour and half, and then take them out ; wipe 
ul them very dry with a Napkin, drudge them well with 
| Flour, and fry them. | 
q They will thus be of a fine brown, very delicate, 
| and will have all their own rich and elegant F lavour 
vaſtly improved by the Marinade. 
| Some ſend up a Gravy Sauce for them, and others 
| a Shrimp Sauce, but this is * wrong: If it be any 
1 | | One 5 
| 
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one's particular Fancy to have ſuch a Sauce, let it be 
ſent up ſeparate in a Sauce Boat, not in the Diſh with 
the Smelts | 

This Diſh ſhould be garniſhed with criſp Parſley, 
and nothing ſhould be eat with the Smelts but Salt. 


| 2. To fry Soals. | 

Clean the Soals perfectly, then waſh them to com- 
plete it, and dry them with Napkins ; ſet on a Stew- 
pan with ſome clarified Butter, drudge the Soals with 
Flour, and fry them in the Butter till they are of a 
perfectly fine brown Colour. | | 

Drain them perfectly dry, lay a clean and fine Nap- 
kin over the Diſh, and lay the Soals upon it; garniſh 
with fried Parſley. | COLL 

Send up with them in a China Sauce Boat, a Mix- 
ture of equal Quantities of Juice of Seville Orange 
and Juice of Lemon, and ſome Pepper and Salt. 

This is the French Sauce, and none is ſo proper. 

Our People, when they fry Soals in this Manner, 


commonly make a Butter Sauce, which they enrich 


with Shrimps, or reliſh with Anchovy, but this is 
vaſtly preferable. | | 217 


| 3. To fry Sweetbreads, | 

Squeeze into a ſmall Soup Diſh four fine Lemons, 
take out the Pips, and to the clear Juice put ſome 
grated Nutmeg, ſome Pepper and Salt, four whole 
Cloves, and ſome Chives cut ſmall; ſtir all this to- 
gether for a Marinade. | = 

Blanch a Couple of Sweetbreads, and cut each of 
them, if large, into three or four Pieces, if ſmaller 
only into two Pieces; put theſe into the Liquor, and 
let them lie in it an Hour, frequently turning and 
— them about; then make a Batter for them 
thus: e | : 2 

Beat up one Egg with a little Salt, mix it with 
ſome Flour and Water into a moderately thin Con- 
dition, then melt about an Ounce of Butter and add 


ro 
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to it; tir all together, and if x65 thick or too thin 
bring it to be right by a little Flour or a little Water. 
This being ready, take the Sweetbreads out of the 
Marinade and dry them in a Napkin; when thoroughly 
dry dip them in the Batter. | 
| Set on a Stewpan with ſome Hogs Lard, when it 
14 is hot take out the Sweetbreads from the Batter, and 
i put them one by one into the Pan; let them be fried 
perfectly brown, then take them up, and drain them 


= 

carefully from the Fart. 

ky Heat a Diſh, and lay over it a Napkin alſo heated; 
i lay the Sweetbreads on this without any Sauce, gar- 


niſhed with fried Parſley. 


4. To fry Trout. 


For thoſe who love the real Taſte of this excellent 
Fiſh, there is no Way better of dreſſing them than 
plain frying, it gives a Criſpneſs to the Fleſh, and 
leaves its high Flavour entire ; it is to be done thus: 

Gut and clean the Trout, waſh them, and then dry 
them perfectly with Napkins ; cut the Sides and Back 
flightly with a very fine Knife, ſtrew a little Salt over 
them, and then drudge them over with Flour. 

Set on a Pan with ſome clarified Butter, and when 
it is hot lay in the Trout, fry them to a delicate 
brown, and ſend them up in a Napkin, garniſhed 
with fried Parſley. 

We ſhall ſhew the Method of making ſome very 
| elegant Diſhes of Trout in the ſucceeding Chapters, 
bur this 1 is the fine Way to eat them. 
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ART. x To bake a Turbot. 


| 4 \ | 
BD Pour into a Silver Diſh juſt big enough to bold 
the Turbot a Pint of C hampaigne Wine, but firſt 


tub the Diſh all over with a Piece of Butter. 
| Shred 
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Shred ſome Parſley and ſome Chives very fine, 

ſhave down a Nutmeg and put to them, add ſome 
Pepper and Salt, and put all this to the Wine in the 
Diſh. 

When all is thus ready clean the Turbot perfectly, 
and cut off the Head and Tail, lay it in the Diſh, and 
ſtrew over it ſome of the ſame Scafoning as was put to 
the Wine. 
Melt ſome Butter, and pour a little of it at a Time 

upon the Turbot, rub it well all over the upper Side 
of the Fiſh as it cools, and then drudge it thin with 
Crumbs of Bread made very fine; ſend i it to the Oven, 
and when it comes home ſend it up, with ſome An- 
chovy Sauce in one Sauce Boat, and rich Gravy in 
another. 

The French ſerve up their rich Culliſſes with this 
Fiſh, and nothing deſerves them better. 


2. To bake 7. TOY 


Clean a Brace of Tench perfectly well. 3 
Then rub over the Bottom of a Silver Diſh, big | 
enough to hold them, with a Piece of Butter. 

Sprinkle into the Diſh upon the Butter the follow- 
ing Seaſoning : 

Cut ſome Parſley very fine, cut alſo ſome che 
and mix with them ſome Pepper, Salt, and grated 
Nutmeg; pick ſome ſweet Herbs from the Stalks, 
and ſtrew theſe and the other Seaſoning over the Diſh; 
laſt of all ſhred a large Onion very fine, and ſcatter it 
over the Seaſoning. 

Lay the Tench evenly and regularly in the Diſh, 
pour ſome melted Butter over them, drudge them 
with very fine Crumbs of Bread, and ſend them to 
the Oven. 

While they are baking make a very rich Sauce with 
Gravy, Anchovies, and Truffles; pour this round 
the baked Tench, and ſend them up hot. 

Tench ſtewed in the Manner of Carp are a very 
fine Diſh, and preferable | in the Opinion of many to 

Ne. XVIII. 3X . 
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Carp, but thoſe who value Fiſh for their true Flavour 
prefer the baked. Tench to the ſtewed. 

The French make a very fine and rich Diſh of 
baked Tench; they take out the Back Bone of the 
Fiſh, and ſtuff it with the Fleſh of other Tench made 
into a Kind of Force-meat with Eggs and Bread, and 
then bake them, and ſerve them up with their Cullis 


of Cray-fiſh, the Way of making which we have 


deſcribed before. 
I any prefer this Method to the/plain baking, there 


is ſome Trouble but no great Difficulty in the doing 


of it, and it makes a great Figure. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Made Diſhes. 
ART. I. A Biſque of Pullet 


: $4 HUSE a very fine Pullet, and let it be truſſcd 


in the neateſt Manner, blanch it in hot Water, 
and then ſet it ready for boiling. 

Set on a large Saucepan with ſome rich and very 
clear Broth or weak Gravy, put into this an Onion 
peeled and ſtuck with Cloves, a Lemon cut into Slices, 
Peel and all, and four or five Slices of fat and lean 


| Bacon. 


Put the Pullet into this, and ſet it over a moderate 
Fire; as it boils ſcum it carefully, and when it is thus 
boiled very clean, and done enough, ſet it over a 
_ Chaffing-diſh of Coals that it may keep hot. 

While the Fowl is boiling make a rich Raggov of 
Sweetbreads, as we have before directed in its Place, 
let there be pur into this ſome Muſhrooms, Truffles, 


and Artichoke Bottoms, all cut ſmall ; let theſe be all 


toſſed up together with ſome melted Bacon, and then 

pour: on it ſome rich Veal Gravy. 
Thicken this with Cu. of Veal and of Gammon 
of Bacon. 
- ; When 
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| When all is thus ready ſoak ſome Cruſts of Bread 
in ſtrong Broth, lay them round the Sides of a Diſh, 
lay the Pullet in the Diſh, and 1 pour in the Raggoo 
round it, but not upon it. 

This is a very. elegant and very famous Diſh. 

A great deal of the Expence and Trouble may be 
faved by only making a rich Gravy, or a cheap and 
ſlight Raggoo, and pouring it round a Fowl thus 
carefully boiled: This would not be ſo expenſive as 
the right and perfect Biſque of Pullet, but it would 
be an exceeding good Diſh. 


2. Forced Cabbage. | 


This is a cheap and a very elegant Diſh, and the 
young Cabbages that are now juſt coming into Seaſon 
are the fitteſt of all for it. 

Pick out a Couple of very fine Cabbages, cut away 
the outer Leaves of one, and fave only the Inſide or 
Heart for boiling z cut out the Inſide or Heart of the 
other more carefully, that the outer Part may remain 
entire, throw this Outſide into boiling Water, and 
let it ſcald till the Leaves are pliant and manageable, 
then take it out, and lay it in a Sieve to drain and to 
be ready. 

Boil the two Hearts of the Cabbages very well, 

Boil four Eggs hard, ſeparate the Volks, and ſet 
them ready, chop the Cabbages to Pieces and ſet that 


alſo ready. 


Cut very fine Half a Pound of Veal and a Quarter 
of a Pound of fine fat Bacon, mix with theſe the 
chopped Cabbage, and then cut to Pieces the Yolks 
of the Eggs, mix them with Pepper, Salt, ſome grated 
Bread, and a very ſmall Quantity of grated Cheeſe; 
mix theſe with the others, and making the whole into 
a large round Lump put it into the ſcalded Daten 
Leaves, tie it up, and ſet it ready. 

Set on a large Saucepan with a Gallon of very ſtrong 
Broth, put in the forced Cabbage, and let it boil 
gently till it is thoroughly done, then ſerve it up hot. 
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It is one of the Diſhes which require no Sauce, for 
its own Sauce is within it, but ſome ſerve it up with 
Gravy, and ſome with melted Butter ; if any be uſed 
the Gravy | is much the better. 


3. To dreſs Chickens the 10 Way. 


Cut off the Fleſh of a Chicken, and make it into a 
Force-meat with ſome Bacon, Yolks of Eggs, Bread, 
and a great deal of Spices; truſs another Chicken for 
boiling, bbat it with a Rolling-pin to break the Bonny 
then fill the Body with this Force-meat. 

Set on a Jarge Saucepan with a Gallon of Milk, a 

Bundle of ſweet Herbs, a Nutmeg ſliced, and ſome 
whole Pepper; when this boils put in the Chicken, 
and let it boil till it is near enough. 
Then take it up, dry it, broil it to a fine brown, 
and ſerve it up with a very rich Gravy, or with a 
cold Sauce made of Juice of Lemon, Pepper, Salt, 
and en; This is the true Way. 


4. To roaſt Chickens with. Gravy. 


Chuſe ſome very ſmall and delicate Chickens, and 
cut for each of them a Piece of Bacon as long and as 
broad as the Body of the Chicken, and very thin; 
looſen the Skin of the Breaſt all the Way down, and 
then ſeaſon the Bacon with Pepper and Salt, ſome 
Parſley, and ſame Chives, all ſhred ſmall together. 

When the Pieces of Bacon are well covered with 
this Seaſoning lay one of them upon the Breaſt and 
Body of each Chicken, juſt of its Largeneſs, and 
draw the Skin over it; then tie up the Chickens, that 
the Skins may not come off in any Part, - and roaſt 
them in Bards of Bacon, that is, wrapped up in thin 
and broad Slices of Bacon. _ 

When they are near dane make ſame. rich Veal 
Gravy hot for Sauce; Jay the Chickens handſomely 
in a Diſh, taking away . Bards of Bacon that cover 
them on the Spit, and untying the Packthreads, but 
not taking out the Bacon a is between the Skin and 


2 | Fleſh 
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Fleſh of the Breaſt Pour the Gravy. hot into the Diſh 


to them. : 
| Ss Reaggoo of Cray-f/h. Fn” 


Waſh ſome Cray-fiſh, and when they are well 
cleaned boil them in Water, pick them, take off the 
Tails and the reſt of the Shells, and pick out the 
Body; let the Shells be ſaved for other Uſes, we have 
ſhewn in a preceding Number their Uſe in ma the 
Cullis of Cray-fiſh. 

Cut off the Ends of the Tails, and this prepare 
the other Ingredients of the Raggoo. 

Shred ſome Muſhrooms, but not ſmall, cut ſome 
Truffles into thin Slices, and add ſome Artichoke 
Bottoms and Aſparagus Tops; mix all theſe together, | 
and add the Cray-fiſh to them. | 

Toſs all up in a Saucepan with a Bit of Butter, and 

then add a little ſtrong Broth. 
Put in at the ſame Time ſome Pepper and Salt for 
Seaſoning, ſome Nutmeg, and three or four Slices of 
Lemon; ſet the Saucepan to ſcimmer over a, very 
gentle Fire; add, after it has boiled a little, an Onion 
cut very fine; ; let it ſcimmer on, and when it is tho- 
roughly enough put in ſome Cullis of Cray-fiſh to 
thicken it; ſend it up hot in a ſmall Diſh. 

It is the beſt Way of cating Cray-fiſh, and is a very 
excellent Diſh. | 


6. Maiden Cream. 


Break five Eggs, ſave the Yolks for other Uſes, 
beat up the Whites with fome Orange-Flower Water 
and Sugar, and add ſome Milk. 

Set a Plate to be warmed over a Stove with a little 
Cinnamon. 

When the Plate is warm, and the Mixture is well 
heat up, pour it in, let it ſtand over the Stove till it 
is done enough, then make a Fire-ſhovel red hot, 
and hold it over the Plate to brown it; _ it up 
85 ſoon as well coloured. | 


: 7. | Chocolate 
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| 7. Chocolate Cream. 
Mix together a Quart of Milk and a Quarter of 
2a Pound of the fineſt Sugar, ſet them over the Fire 
and boil them for ſome Time; beat up the Volk of 
an Egg, put it in, and let it boil up two or three 
Times, then take it off the Fire, and put in ſome 
Chocolate to colour and give it a Flavour; ſend it 
up hot. 
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8, Cutlets with Raggoo. 
Cut ſome large and handſome Veal Cutlets, beat 


them flat upon a Dreſſer, then lard them carefully, $] 


drudge them with a Mixture of Pepper, Nt, Crumbs 
of Bread, and fhred Parſley. 

Lay them in Readinefs. 

Then make a Raggoo of Veal Sweetbreads, with 

Muſhrooms, as we have before directed, and when 
this is ready dreſs the Cutlets. 
They are to be toſſed up in melted Bacon till they 
are well done and of a fine brown; then heat a Diſh, 
keep the Raggoo hot, lay the Cutlets handſomely in 
the Diſh, and pour the Raggoo over them. Send 
them up hot. 

There is no Occaſion to make a large Raggoo, nor 
to put in any expenſive Ingredients ; ſo that this Diſh 
may be made at a ſmall Price, and without any great 
Difficulty, and it is a very fine and A one, fit to 
come to the beſt Table. 


9. Cutlets with four "Ra 


Cut ſome fine and .moderately thick Veal Cutlets, 
fet them on in a Saucepan of Water, and let them boil 
till they are pretty well done, then take them out, 
and lay them to drain and cool. 

Make a Batter of Eggs and a little Flour, _y let 
it be pretty thin. | 
Set on a Pan with ſome Hogs Lard, when it is hot 
dip the Cutlets in the Batter, and then put them into 
the Pan; ler them fry till they are of a fine 3 | 

\ ake 
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Make a Sauce of Verjuice, Salt, and Pepper, mix 
it in a China Sauce-boat, and ſend it up with the 
Cutlets. b 
This is the French Way of eating them, but 
it will not pleaſe an Engliſh Palate till uſed to it; 
however, the Diſh need not be neglected for that. 


Theſe Cutlets eat very well with a good Sauce of 
Gravy or Cullis. | 


10. Cutlets marinated 


Squeeze into a ſmall Soup Diſh ſour good Lemons, 
take out the Pips, and put to the Juice three Bay 
Leaves broken, ſome Chives ſhred ſmall, ſome Pep- 
per and Salt, half a dozen whole Cloves, and a Glaſs 
of Verjuice. 

Cut ſome handſome Veal Cutlets, beat them flat, 
and lay them in this Liquor to marinate ; let them 
5 in it three Hours, turning them once in Half an 

our. 

Then make a thin Batter thus: 

Beat up an Egg, and mix with it ſome Flour and 
Water, melt an Ounce of Butter and pour it in, ſtir 
all theſe together, and keep the Batter of a due Con- 
ſiſtence, by adding a little Water if too thick, and # 
little Flour if too thin. | | | 
; this is ready, ſet. on a Pan of. Hogs 
ard. 1 0 

When that is hot take out the Cutlets from the 
Marinade and dip them in it; when they are hand- 
ſomely covered with the Batter put them into the 
Pan, and fry them to a ſine brown. 

Then heat a Diſh, lay them in, and ſend them up 
garniſhed with fried Parſley. | | 

We in England are very fond of Sauce, ſo they 
who. chuſe it may put Gravy Sauce to theſe, but they 
are better without, | = 


£1 Cutlets 
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; 11. Cutlets in Hodge- Podpe. 
Cut ſome thick Cutlets either of Veal or Mutton, 


: ſet them on to boil in a ſmall Quantity of ſtrong 
Broth, and put on with them ſome Turnips cut in 


Quarters ; let them boil half an Hour, then add 
fome Pepper and Salt, ſome Sweet Herbs, and a 
whole Leek; and lay ſome Cheſnuts to roaſt, 

When the Broth and its Ingredients have ſcimmered 
ſome Time, and the Cheſnuts are cracked peel them; 


break them, but not very ſmall, and put them into 


the Saucepan. 


Let it continue upon the Fire ſcimmering till the 


Cutlets are thoroughly done, and the Cheſnuts well 
ſoaked through; then pour it into a warm Soop Diſh, 
and ſend it up. 
12. Cutlets with Gravy. 
Cut ſome fine Cutlets of Veal or Mutton, beat 


them flat and make ready a Seaſoning, and ſome 
melted Bacon. 


The Seaſoning is to be made thus: Shred ſome 


Parſley very fine, pick and chop to Pieces ſome 
Savoury Herbs, and grate in a little Nutmeg; add 
ſome Pepper and Salt, and a few Crumbs of Bread 
made very fine. 

Set this Seaſoning ready on a Plate, and then dip 
the Cutlets in the melted Bacon, ſprinkle them im- 


mediately over with ſome of the Seaſoning, and 


make it ſtick on as thick as you can: Then lay them 
on a Gridiron over a very clear Fire, and let them be 


nicely browned ; ſtrew ſome more Crumbs of Bread 


over them every Time they are turned, and when they 
are well done, and of a good Colour, ſerve them up 
with ſome good Gravy. | k 

There are a great Variety of Ways of dreſſing a very 
cheap and very common Diſh. We in general go on 


in the ſame Trot Road, broiling them and nothing 


more, or elſe making them into Collops with various 
eee 
Theſe 
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Theſe two Ways of dreſſing we have in the for- 
mer Part of this Work deſcribed, with all the Cau- 
tions needful for doing them well; but here we ſee a 
Varicty of other ealy Methods, by which a Man who 
had nothing to eat but Cutlets, might have a new 
Diſh out of them every Day ; all Elegant, and none 
of them at all Expenſive. 


13. Veal a la Daube. 


This 1s a Diſh intended to be eaten cold, and as 
there are ſeveral other Articles beſides Veal that may 
be done in the ſame Way, and the Seaſon is now 


coming when ſuch Diſhes will be very agreeable, 


it is highly neceſſary that the Cook be made acquain- 


ted with it. | 


Daube is properly a cold Ragoo; the Way of 
doing it in Veal is this, 

Take off the Skin from a Piece of Veal; lard it 
carefully, and then ſet it in Readineſs. 

Put into a large Soop Diſh proportioned to the 
Bigneſs of the Piece of Veal, a Quantity of white 


Wine, and Verjuice equally mixed. 


Put into this five Bay Leaves broken, ten whole 
Cloves, a Spoonful of whole Pepper, and ſome Salt; 
ſtir all this well about with a Bundle of Sweet Herbs, 


then put in that alſo, and when this Marinade is ready, 
| lay the larded Veal into it. 


Let it ſoak four Hours, and turn it frequently in 


that Time 


When it is taken out ſpit it, lay it down to a mo- 
derate Fire, and pour the Liquor out of the Soop 
— into the Drippingpan; baſte it with this as it 
roaſts. | 

When it is near enough, pour the Liquor out of 
the Drippingpan into a Stewpan, and taking the 
Meat from the Spit, put it into the Stewpan with it, 
pour in as much Gravy as will make it ſufficient to 
cover the Meat, and add a Couple of Anchovies 
boned, and cut ſmall, a large Spoonful of Capers 
Ne. XVIII. 22 chopped, 
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chopped, a Lemon cut in Slices, and half a Dozen 
freſh Muſhrooms cleaned and cut to Pieces. 

Let the Meat ſcimmer in theſe for ſome Time, 
and then fer it off the Fire. 

It may be ſent up in this Manner hot ; but the beſt 
Way, and indeed the proper Deſign of the Diſh, is 
to be ſet by to be cold, and ſent up at Supper. 


14. A Green Gooſe a la Daube. 


Make a large Quantity of Seaſoning thus : Mix 
together ſome. 'Chives cut ſmall, ſome freſh Lemon 
Peel ſhred, and ſome Bay Leaves clipped. 

Add to theſe ſome Pepper and Salt, grated Nut- 
meg, and Cloves bruiſed. 

When this is ready, cut ſome Bacon into large 
Pieces for larding. Pick the Gooſe and make it very 
clean; lard it carefully with theſe Pieces of Bacon, and 
throw over it the Seaſoning juſt directed; then wrap 
up the Gooſe carefully in a Napkin, and put it into a 
ſmall Pot; pour upon it equal Quantities of white 


1 Wis and ſtrong Broth, till the whole be enough in 


Quantity to boil it. 

When it has boiled till you judge it is done enough, 
remove the Pot from the Fire, and let all be ſet by 
together for the Gooſe to cool in the Liquor. 

When all is perfectly cold, take out the Gooſe, 
unroll the Napkin, and when it is to be ſerved up, lay 
a clean Napkin upon a Diſh, lay the Gooſe cold upon 
It and garniſh with freſh Parſley. 

This is a very elegant Way of enting a Green 
Gooſe cold; and any other Fowl! may be dreſſed in 
the ſame Manner. Chickens, Turkey-poults, and 
Pigeons, are all excellent in this Management. And 
as there 'is no Variation in the Way of doing them, 
we ſhall let this one Receipt ſerve for all: + 

The French dreſs Partridges, Pheaſants, and other 
Game this Way, but the Tame Fowls do better. 


15. Duck 
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15. Duck a la Braiſe. 


This is another of the famous Ways of * in 
foreign Kitchens; and as ſeveral Things are done in 
the ſame Method under this Name, we ſhall here 
make the Cook familiarly acquainted. with it, under 
the Method of doing a Duck. | 

Chuſe a very fine, young, but full grown and large 
Tame Duck: Let it be cleaned, picket and pre- 
pared with the moſt nice Care. 

Cut ſome Bacon into pretty thick Pieces for 
larding. 

Mix ſome chopped Parſley, Chives, Sweet Herbs, 
Pepper, Salt, and grated Nutmeg for a Seaſoning, 
with the Pieces of Bacon in this; and then lard the 
Duck very well with them. 

When the Duck is thus ready, cut ſome. thin 
Slices of Beef, and ſome thin Slices of Bacon ; cover 
the bottom of a large Stewpan with theſe, and ſtrew 
over them, and among them ſome Carrots, Turnips, 

and Parſnips cut ſmall ; a Lemon ſhred thin, Rind 
and all: Half a Dozen Cloves, an Onion cut ſmall, 
and ſome Pepper, and Salt, and Sweet Herbs picked 
from the Stalks, but not chopped. 

When the Bottom of the Stewpan is thus covered, 
lay in the larded Duck, and ſtrew over it what was 
left of the Seaſoning of the Bacon for larding. 

Cut ſome more "Slices of Beef and Bacon, and 
cover the Duck with theſe, and. with more of the 
Roots, Herbs, and Scaſoning : Lay ſome thin Slices 
of Bacon over all; then put on the Cover of the 
Stewypan, and fix it Gown cloſe. 

Set the Stewpan upon a brisk Fire in a Stove, and 
put a good deal of burning Charcoal upon it. 

When it is enough, take away the upper Coals, 
and uncover the Pan; take out the Duck and ſet it to 
drain: This is the Duck a la Braiſe. 

The French prefer a Wild Duck, but thoſe who 
have eat this Diſh- frequently with me at Bath, when 
| have tried both, always prefered the Tame. 


12 The 
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The Duck being drained, is to be ſerved up with 


ſome rich Sauce. 
The French uſually ſend up the Ducks dreſſed this 
Way with a Raggoo : None is better than the Rag- 
00 of Sweet-Breads before deſcribed. They never 
end up a Raggoo with this Fowl but when it is done 
a la Braiſe; but as this is an expenſive Way of dref- 
ſing, we. mall give the Reader a Method which 
ſwers the ſame Purpoſe, with much leſs Charge 
and Trouble, and therefore will be more 3 
to . but the greateſt Families. 


17. Duck with Raggoo. 

- Chuſe as before a fine, tender, well grown Tame 
Duck. 

Cut ſome Bacon into large Pieces for larding, ſea- 
ſon theſe with the ſame Seafoning of Sweet Herbs and 
Spices directed as before, and ard the Duck very 
thick with a careful Hand. 

-  Strew the Remainder of the "TO over the 
Duck, and then drudge it well with Flour. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome melted Bacon ; put 
in the Duck, and toſs it up to brown it: Then put 
it into a Pot, and make a Brown with the melted 
Bacon and ſome Flour. Put this into the Pot with 
the Duck, and pour in as much good Broth as will 
Juſt cover the Duck, then, ſeaſon it, and ſet it on to 

ew. 

When it is near done, put in Half a Pint of 
Mountain Wine, and then add ſome Pepper, half a 
Dozen whole Cloves, an Onion chopped to Pieces, a 
Handful of ſhred Parſley and ſome Sweet Herbs: 
Laſtly cut to Pieces a Lemon, Rind and all, and put 
that in, 

Cover up the Pot again, and ſet the Duck to ſtew 
over the Fire again with theſe Ingredients : Then, 

when it is thoroughly done, take it out of the Pot, 

and ye it up with a Raggoo of Sweet-Breads, 
with 
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with Muſhrooms, Truffles, Aſparagus Tops, and 


Artichoke Bottoms. 


If this be well managed, the Diſh is hardly to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the right Way of doing it a la 
Braiſe. I have had tolerable Judges at my Table, 


who have been deceived by it. 


We ſhall have Occaſion to direct Carl FO Diſhes - 


to be done a la Braiſe in the ſucceeding Part of this 
Work, where to avoid tedious Reperitions, we ſhall 


only name it, referring to this Place for the Receipt; 


and in any of theſe Caſes, the Reader is to keep in 
Mind, that according to the Choice of the Family, 
the Diſh may either be done a la Braiſe in the genuine 


Method, or in this Way that I have now named i in 
it's Stead. 


18. Duck with Peaſe. 


The Peaſe are to be made into a Raggoo for this 


Purpoſe, and therefore according to the Rule we 


nave juſt laid down, the Duck muſt be dreſſed a la 


Braiſe, either in the genuine or ſecond Manner. 
Which ever Way be preferred, a young Duck 


is to be choſen, and the Raggoo is to be made of 


fine young Peaſe. 


While the Duck is Stewing, this Raggoo mult be 
got ready thus. 

The Peaſe muſt be toſſed up with a little Flour 
and Butter, ſome Pepper and Salt, and a Bundle of 
Sweet Herbs. 

When this is done, pour in a little very rich Veal 
Gravy to moiſten them; let them ſtew a Time in 
this; then when the Duck is ready, beat up a Couple 
of Yolks of Eggs in a little Cream, and mix this 
with the Raggoo of Peaſe. 

Take out the Duck, lay it carefully in a warm 


Diſh, and pour this Raggoo round it, and ſome 
upon it. 


It the Duck be done a la Braiſe in the right Way, 


I would adyiſe the Raggoo to be poured” into the 
Diſh, 
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Diſh, and then the Duck laid in without any of the 
upon it; but if it be done in the other Way, 
let the Raggoo be poured over it, when in the Diſh. 
There will be ſome difference in the look of the one 
and the — and the Raggoo entirely hides this. 


19. To dreſs Eels a la Daube. 


This is a Diſh like the other Daubes, intended to 
be eaten cold, but there is a Particularity in the Man- 
ner of dreſſing it: It is to be done thus: 

Chuſe three fine Eels, and a Brace of handſome 
T ench. 

Cut open one of the Skins of the largeſt Eels, 
and lay it ready for the Reception of the Meat. 
. Pick the Fleſh of theſe Eels and of the Tench 
from the Bones, chop the whole together, and ſeaſon 
it with Salt and Pepper ; grate in three Quarters of a 
Nutmeg, and add three Cloves bruiſed. 

This being all mixed 1 well together, cut 
out the Fleſh of a Couple of other large Eels into 
longiſh ſlender Pieces, ſuch as are cut for Larding. 
Cut open another of the largeſt Skins, and lay that 
alſo ready ſpread flat out upon a Table. N 

Then begin to lay the Meat upon the firſt Skin. 

Firſt lay a Layer of the Slices of Eel, then a thicker 
Coat of the Minced Meat, upon this put more of the 
Slices of Ecl, and upon them more of the Minced 
Meat. 

Thus go on till all is uſed, and there be 2 Heap > of 
it together of the Shape of a Brick. Preſs this — 
down with the Hand, and lay over it the other Skins, 
tie them round and Beans them in ſuch Manner, that 
the whole may keep entire; then wrap it up carefully 
in a Linnen Cloth, and put it into a large cn 
with ſome freſh Broth. 


Set it over a gentle Fire, and let it do kiſurely for 
ſome Time. 


When it is judged to be three Parts done, pour in 
a Pint of red Port Wine, and out in at the ſame 
Time 


* 
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Time half a Dozen whole Cloves, a Couple of Bay 
Leaves broke, and ſome whole white Pepper and 
Salt. 

Cover up the Saucepan, and let this Stew till the 
Fel be thoroughly done; then fer it off, that it may 
all cool together. 

This is the Diſh the French eat inſtead of « our 
Collar'd Eel. 

They cut Slices of this and ſend it to Table o on a 
ſmall Diſh, it looks beautiful, and eats very fine. 


20. Poached Eggs wi th Cucumbers. 


This is a very elegant little Diſh, and as it depends 
entirely upon the Choice of each of the two Arti- 
cles, the Eggs being new laid, and the Cucumbers 
young and. freſh, no Time of "the Year can be pro- 
perer for it than the preſent. 

Cut an Onion to Pieces, put it into a Soop Diſh, 
pour upon it ſome Vinegar, then add Salt and \Fep- 
per; ſtir all well together and cover it up. _ 

Get half a Dozen young and fine Cucumbers, peel 


them, ſplit them open, and if there be large Seeds: in 


any, cut them out. | 
When the Cucumbers a are thus prepared, put them 
into the Soop Diſh to the Vinegar and Ingredients z 
let them be there an Hour. 

Then take them out, put them into a Sauce 
and toſs them up with a Piece of Butter. When they 
begin to grow brown, pour in ſome Broth, and ſet 
them over a gentle Fire to ſcimmer for a Quarter of 
an Hour. 

Then take off the Fat, put to them ſome rich 
Cullis, and fer it on again, that it may be kept hot 
and perfectly mixed. 

Chuſe half a Dozen fine large and perfectly new 
laid Eggs ; break them into a Cup one by one, and 
poach them in Butter: Lay them handſomely in a 
ſmall Diſh one by one as they are done; cut away . 
the 
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the White, ſo that nothing remains but the round 
Tolk; and puſh theſe pretty cloſe together. 

When they are all in, pour the Raggoo of 
Cucumbers over them hot, and fend them up im- 
mediately: This is a ſmall, but an 3 3 | 
Diſh. 
221. To dreſs a Hart the Swiſs Way. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome ſtrong rich Broth 
cut a Hare in Quarters, and lard them well with 
thick Pieces of Bacon. 

Strew ſome Pepper, Salt, and beaten Clovesi into the 
Broth, ſtir it together, and then put in the Quarters 
of ae. 

Cover it up, and ſet it over a gentle Fire; let it ſtew 
till it is three Parts done, then add a Bottle of Red 
Port Wine, and ſome Blades of Mace: Cover up 
the Stewpan again, and ſet i it over a gentle Fire to be 
thoroughly done. 

When the Hare is near enough, make a Sauce thus : 
| Mince the Liver very ſmall, and having ſaved what 
*  Mood' you could from the Hare, put theſe into a 
Saugepan together, duſt in a little Flour, and add 
balf Spoonful of Vinegar: Make all theſe hot toge- 
ther, EX while they ſtand on the Fire, chop a Spoon- 
ful of Eapers, and cut off the fleſhy Part of a Couple 
of Dozen of Olives ;, mix all this together in the 
J Saucepan of Sauce. 

Take out the Hare, and lay the Pieces regularly 
and handſomely in the Bn pour in this Sauce, and 
ſerve it up hot. 


8 1 of Lamb. 
et on a Stewpan with ſome rich Broth, put in 
| fome Pepper and Salt, and half a Dozen whole 
Cloves; and add half Dozen Muſhrooms, and a 
Bunch of Sweet Herbs. Let theſe heat together. 
Ihen cut ſome Lamb into moderately large Pieces; 
| beat them flat, and toſs them up in à Saucepan to 

7 brown 
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brown thema, and Men, put = into the Broth, cover 
up the Stewpan, and bs hem ſtew till they are 
enough, . 
When the Lamb is d 1 up the Sauce 
with ſome rich Cullis, and eit up hot. 
This is a cheap Rag 2800, _ it is a very good one. 


Mutton may be done in She fame . but 
Lb is better. LY 8 


2 3. To flew Zertuces: | 


Cabbage Lettuces are the beſt for this Purpaſe, and 
ſuch are to be choſen as, are Argo, thick, and very 
well cabbaged. 
Take a 1 of theſe large and ene Lettuces, waſh 
them in ſeveral Waters, and ſee they are perfectly 


clean, then put them into @ Pot with a large Quan- 
tity of Water, and boil them half an Hour. _ 


Take them out one by one with a Skimmer, and 
lay them in a large Hair Sieve to drain, 

When they are a little cooled throw them into a 
large Pan of cold Spring WA. fir them about, 
then one by one take them up, ſqueeze them gently 
in the Hand to get out the Water, and when drained 
in this Manner as well as they can be, place them one 
beſide another regularly in a ſmall Stew pan. 

Mix up a Quarter of a Pound of Butter with a Tea 
Spoonful of F lour ; put this into the Middle of the 


Stewpan. 
put in three Blades of Mace whole, and a Piece of 

Bacon as big as a Walnut, with half a Dozen Cloves 

ſtuck in it. 

When all theſe are in pour upon the Lettuces as 
much Veal Broth as will juſt cover them, ſprinkle | 
2 ſome Fepper and Salt, and ſet den over a clear 

Wl 
They * bo kept ſimmering in bis Way three 

Quarters of an Hour. | 

By this Time the Letruces will be thoroughly | 
ſtewed, and the Broth will be thick and rich like _ 


Cream. 


Ne. XIX. nn Pour 
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Pour over them a little drawn Butter, and give the 
che Pan a Shake about, but it muſt not be toſſed, for 
that would break the Lettuces, and the Beauty of the 
Diſh is to ſee them come up whole. 

All being thus finiſhed, warm a ſmall Diſh and 
ſlide out the whole carefully ſo as not to break the 
Lettuces; lay them regularly, and take out the Mace 
and the Bacon with the Cloves; place ſome toaſted 


Sippets about the Edge of the Diſh, and ſend it 


vp hot. 
This is not only a very pretty Dim of irſelf, but 
it ſerves for other Purpoſes. 
A boiled Chicken ſerved up upon a Dit of Aided 
Lettuce is very elegant and agreeable. | | 

But when it is intended for this Purpoſe, it is better 
to thicken it up farther by r d I in a Tolk of an 
ES and Cream. 5 


24. 4 Rares of ee 
Chuſe ſome Muſhrooms of a moderate Size, clean 
them perfectly, and then ſet them on in a Saucepan 
with ſome melted Bacon, Pepper and Salt, and a 
Spoonful of ſhred Parſley; toſs them up, and then 


moiſten them with ſome rich Gravy. 


When they are well done thicken them with Cullis, 
or if that be not at Hand thicken = ie n in 
the c common Way, and ſerve them up. 


25. Muſbrooms with Cream. 


Chuſe ſome half. grown Muſhrooms, clean them, 
cut them to Pieces, and toſs them up in a Saucepan 
with ſome Butter, ſeaſoned with Salt and ſome grated 
| Nutmeg, and with a Bunch of ſweet Herbs. Fs 

Let them be toſſed up over a briſk Fire, and when 
thiy are done enough pour in ſome thick Cream; let 
-all be well heated together, and ſend them up in a 
warm Soup Plate. | | 
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) that : "CHAP. NE = fn mon 
Oo Puddings. Met 4 
A RT. . A fine Rice Pudding: 


LEAN ſome Rice, wah it in "Warr, p- 

then ſet it on in Milk proportioned to the Quan- 
tity of the Rice; put in ſome Salt at firſt, and when 
it is half boiled break in a large Stick of Cinnamon, 
let it boil ſome Time longer with this, and then e 
ſome fine Sugar powdered. 

When the Rice is boiled dende and the whole. is 
thick, take it from the Fire. 

Pick and waſh half a Pound of cumumę and 
ſtone the ſame Win of the fineſt Raiſins of 
the un. 

Beat up fix Eggs with three of the Whites, mix 
theſe with the Rice and Milk, and then put in the 
Currants and Raiſins, and ſtir all well together.. 

Break a Pair of good Beef Marrow Bones, take out 
the Marrow, cut it into ſmall ſquare Pieces, and ſtir 
theſe 1 in; then put it into a-Diſh, and ſend it to be 
baked. 

We have in the preceding Numbers inſtructed the 
Cook to make common or ordinary Rice Puddings; 


this is a very delicate one, and is fit to appear at any 


Table. 


Suet may be uſed inſtead of Marrow, but it is 
much inferior to it, and for a Diſh intended to be 
elegant the Difference of Price is not worth minding. 


2. Potatoe Pudding with Orange. 

Boil two Pounds of very ſound and fine Potatoes, 
peel them carefully, and put them into a Marble 
Mortar, beat them to a Maſh; then melt half a 
Pound of Butter; pour it in by: Degrees to the Pota- 
toes, and beat all up together well, wen boil 1 it halt 
an Hour, Fro 

32 2 


_ , 


- "When it is thus done, pour over it ſome melted 
Butter and a Glaſt of Mountain Wine; laſt of all 
ſqueeze over it a fine Seville Orange, and duſt on ſome 
fine powdered Sugar; ſend it to be baked, and order 
it to be but little done. : 
Some eat this Kind of Potatòe Pudding boiled, 
but the baking gives it a very fine Reliſh. _. 
3. A Cowſlip Pudding. CE 
Pick the Flowers of a Peck of freſh-gathered 
Cowſlips, chop them ſmall, then put them into a 
Marble Mortar, pound them well, and mix with them 
half a Pound of Naples Biſcuit and three Pints of 
thick and rich Cream; put the Cream in by a little 
at a Time; but in the End let the whole be well 
Rer.... En] 
Set this all together on the Fire in a large Saucepan. 
Mix together three Spoonfuls of Cream and two 
Spoonfuls of Roſe Water; ſet it by you in a Glaſs. 
Then break twelve Eggs into a Punch Bowl, beat 
them up with the Roſe Water and Cream, and ſweeten 
the whole to the Taſte; mix this with the boiling 
Ingredients in the Saucepan, and ſet it off the Fire. 
| Butter a Diſh of a proper Size, pour this in, and 
when it is enough baked ſtrew ſome of the fineſt Sugar 
powdered over it, and ſend it up hot, It is an ele 
gant Pudding, F 5 % 
| 4. A Quaking Pudding. | 
Take a Quart of Cream, twelve Eggs, Whites and 
all, beat them very well, and ſtrain ' them into the 
Cream, ſtrewa good Spoonful of Flour over the Cloth, 
_ in the Pudding, tie it up, and let it boil very 
V 
Let a Penny Loaf be raſped; put it into a Pan, 
and pour upon it a Pint of Milk boiling hot. 
Loet it ſtand till all the Milk is ſoaked up, and then 
ſſe it up in a Bag, and boil it a Quarter of an Hour; 
this will do it ſaffcient ix. 
= - 1 Take 


* 
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Take it out of the Bag, lay it in a warm Diſh, and 
over it ſome melted Butter; throw ſome fine _ 
powdered over this, and then fqueezs over it a Sev 
Orange: If a little white Wine and Roſe Water be 
mixed in the Butter while it is melting it will Hans 
it, and if the Orange Juice be done in the fame 
it eats well. 


6. Cheſnut Pudding. . | 
Boil a Dozen and half of Cheſnuts in ſome Water 


for a Quarter of an Hour. 


Then pour them into a Sieve ; as * cool 
off the Peels, and throw them into a Mortar, pick 
them to a Paſte with a little Orange-Flower Water, - 
then pour in a Glaſs of Sack, and grind all together 
to a thin Paſte. 

Beat up twelve Volks and ſix Whites of Eggs, mix 


this 4:4 with the Cheſnuts, grate in ſome Nutmeg, 


and then ſtrew in ſome Baſket Salt. 
Pour in three' Pints of rich Cream, and half a 
Pound of meltd Butter; mix all cheſe Ingredients per- | 


fectly well together. 


When the Pudding is thus ready cover a Diſh with 
fine Puff Paſte, and pour in the whole. | 
Send it to the Oven. 

When Cream is not to be had, Milk thickened. up 
with ſome Yolks of Eggs, will do in this and the 
before-mentioned Puddings. 

In this Caſe three Eggs are to be allowed to every 
Quart of Milk. _. | 
| 7. A Cream Pudding. 

Set on a Quart of Cream in a Saucepan, put to it 
two Blades of whole Mace, and grate in halt a Nut- 
meg; let it boil up, and then ſet it off to cool. | 

Blanch a Quarter of a Pound of Almonds, and beat 


\_ them to Palle, with a Spoonful of Orig Fam 


fey, - 
Break eight Eggs, bet up all the Yolks and three 


of the Whites, mix with this the Almonds, m— 


by a little a at a Time mix in all the F Wen 


. 
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When the Pudding is thus ready take a chick C Cloth, 
wet it, flour it well, -pour in the Pudding. tie it ap. 
and boil it briſkly half an Hour. 
When it is taken up, melt ſome Butter with half a 
Glaſs of Sack, pour this upon the Pudding, and ſtrew 


ſome Sugar over the whole; ſend it up hot. It is a 


very nice and N Kind of Pudding. 


© Norfolk Dumplings. 


Beat up a Couple of Eggs with alittle Salt, and by 
Degrees mix in half a Pint of Milk, then get in as 
much Flour as will make the whole into a Pretty thick 7 
Batter, 

While this is bestilg up let a lige uy very clean 
Saucepan be ſet on the Fi ire, three Parts full of 
Spring Water. 

When this boils, drop in the Batter i in ſuch Quan- 
tities at a Time as will ferve for a ſmall Dumpling; 
keep the Water boiling briſkly,” and fliey will be done 


in three Minutes. 


Pour off the Water through a Sve, and lay the 
Dumplings hot into a Diſh ; they are to be ſerved up 
with a Piece of plain Butter let into each by cutting 
a Hole at the Top. 

They are a very good Kind of Dotpling, and coſt 
ſcarce any Thing but Care ; but the greateſt Niceity 
is required that "oY Thing be clean, elſe they are 
ſ] ſpoiled. | 


C. H AF. vm 
/ Pres. 


| A R J. I. An Artichoke Pie. 
Marr A good Puff Paſte Cruſt, and ſpread it 


carefully over a Diſh, rub a Quarter of a Pound 
of Butter over it very evenly and regularly, then ſet 


it rcady. | 
| While 


12877 
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While this is doing a Dozen young Artichokes are 
to be well boiled, ſeparate the Leaves and the Choke, 
cut the Bottoms clean from the Stems, and lay in as 
many of theſe Side 21 Side as will cover r che Bottom 
of the Diſh. + R 

Strew ſome Pepper and Salt upon theſe, and 
ſprinkle in laſt of all a little beaten Mace. 

Lay another Layer of the Bottoms upon theſe, ind 
ſtrew ſome of the ſame . and Seaſoning ar 
them. | 
Break a Ober of a Pound of freſh Butter Fit 
ſmall Pieces, and mix it carefully among the Chokes. 

Set on a ſmall Saucepan with a Quarter of a Pint 
of Water, cut to Pieces half an Ounce of Truffles, 
and the ſame Quantity of Morels, boil them in this 
Water; then pour the Water into the Pie, and ſcatter 
the Truffles and Morels over the Bottoms. I 

While this is doing boil twelve Eggs hard, nal 
the Yolks clean our, and lay them regularly in the 
Pie. 109 

This done pour in a Quarter of a Pint of M6un- 
tain Wine all over the Bottoms, and then vor on the 
IIe... X•Ui ; 

Send it to the Oven, with particular Charge 'not 
to over do it : When the Cruſt is baked i it is enough, 
for the Things are all dreſſed before. 


It is a very rich and N en bie, and 
1s to be ſerved up hot. * 


— 


n n 11 1 1 Mud 
This, Gewte we i cbm call it an Onion Pie, 


is made of a Mixture of Potatoes, Onions, and Ap- 


ples, and they ought to be in e Quantities te give 
it a good Taſte. 3 V2: IU -E 


It is to be made thus: * vSaa7 
Boil about a Pound and half ol Potatocs, en wheh, 


oo 


- 
* 


* 9 
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Yer io the fag Manner into Slices, taking out the 
ores. 

When the Ingredients are thus ready make a good 
Cruſt, and cover a Diſh with it; break a Quarter of 
a Pound of Butter into ſmall Pieces, and diſtribute 
this over the Cruſt; and then make the following 
Seaſoning : 

Grate down a whole Nutmeg, bruiſe a Quarter of 
an Ounce of Mace, mix theſe together, and add a 
Tea . of beaten Pepper, and three Tea Spoon- 
fuls of Baſket Salt; mix all theſe together, and ſtrew 
ſome of it over the Bottom. 

Then lay in a Covering of the Potatoes, Onions, 
5 Apples interchangeably, a Slice of one and a 
lice of another. 
ben lay inthe Yolks of four Eggs bailed hard. 
Upon theſe. lay in ſome Potatoes by themſelves, 
shes ſome Onions, and at Lop ſome Apples. 

Duaſt in ſome of the Seaſoning as every Parcel i is 

ut in. 

Mix half a Dozen more hard Volks of Eggs in Gif: | 
ferent Parts of the Pie, and alſo half a Pound of 
Butter broken into Scraps. 

When all is thus in, ſpread over the upper Lover 
ſme Butter, and ſcatter on the Remainder 91. che 

ices. 

Dover up the Pie, and ſend it * the Oven, firſt 
pouring in a Quarter of a Pint of Water. 8 

As the Potatoes are boiled before they are put in, 
half an Hour in a moderately hot Oven will do the 
* It is * be ſent up hot, and is a yery ue 


— © 
* 


3- | Cherry Pie. 

As Cherries are now coming in, there will be a 

Variety and Novelty in ſending up once in two or 

ove Days a Cherry Pie, which is beſt of all made 
thus : 

Chuſe a proper Quantity of large Duke bene 

grthered in a Morning, for they are then uw. any 

nc 
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fineſt flavoured, pick them from the Stalks, and ſee 


they be very clean. 


Prepare a Quantity of Spar; which muſt be the 
very fineſt Loaf Sugar beat to Powder, and make a 
ſmall Quantity of very good Cruſt. 

All being thus ready, lay in a little Cruſt hand- 


ſomely round the Edge of the Diſh, then ſtrew in a 


thin Covering of the powdered Sugar upon the Bot- 
tom; this done lay in the Cherries even and regular 
without breaking, and if there be a blemiſhed Cherry 


leave it out. 


When half the Fruit is in ſtrew over them ſome 
of the powdered Sugar, then lay in the other half, 
and over them ſtrew more, then put on the Lid, and 
let it be baked in a ſlack Oven. 

Some, when Currants are in their greateſt perfection, 
ſtrew in a Quantity of picked Currants among the 
Cherries: In this Caſe there muſt be a larger Quan- 
tity of Sugar allowed, becauſe of the Sharpneſs of the 
Currants; but the Cherry Pie, if made of a proper 
Fruit, and of a right Degree of Ripeneſs, is better 
without them. 

It may be very proper to put ſome large Cherries 
into a Currant Pie, becauſe the Currants are too ſharp; 


but well-choſen Cherries are ſo moderate between 
ſharp and mellow, that they need no Addition. 


4. A Muſcle Pie. 


Clean a Quantity of Muſcles, and put them into a 
large Saucepan, without any Water, to ſtew. 

While they are doing make ſome good Cruſt, ſpread 
ſome over the Sides ” a ſmall Diſh, and ſet it ready. 
When the Muſcle Shells are all open, and the Fiſh 
tolerably done, take them up, take out the Muſcles, 
pull away the Beards, and ſee there be no Spiders or 
young Crabs in them. 

Put theſe picked Muſcles into a clean Saucepan, 
pour to them as much of their own Liquor ſtrained 


from the other Saucepan as will be enough to cover 
Ne. XIX. 4 A them; 


ml 
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en put in a Piece of Butter, and ſome Crumbs of 
re 

Strew in ſome ES Blades of Mace hen they 
are near done, then pour the whole into the Diſh, put 


on the Cover, and lend it to the Oven. Halt an 


Hour will do it. 
It is a very pleaſant Pie, and i is the ſafeſt Way of 
eating Muſcles. 

A Scollop Pie made in this Manner is a very rich 
and excellent Diſh, and a Pie may be made in the 
ſame Manner of Giſters; in this Caſe the largeſt and 


| fineſt Oiſters are the fitteſt. 


5. A rich Pigeon Pie. 


Chuſe a Dozen very fine young tame Pigeons, pick 
them carefully, and truſs them. 

Cut out ſome good Bacon into Pieces for larding, 
and lard the Breaſts of the Pigeons very well. 

Make a Seaſoning of Pepper and Salt, Nutmeg, 
and Savoury Herbs, and when the Pigeons are larded 
ſtrew this all over them till they are well covered 
with it. | 

Shred fine ſome 88 a good deal of Parſley, and 
ſome picked Leaves of Savoury Herbs; mince ſome 


Morels, and two or three Truffles; cut the Livers 


ſmall, and chop twice their Weight of Beef Marrow, 
and half as much fat Bacon as there are Livers; mix 


all theſe together, and when they are well chopped 


Neun them in a Mortar. 

Stuff the Bodies of the Pigeons with this, but 
do not uſe ; it all, for there muſt be ſome to go in 
looſe. | 

All Things thus ready, make ſome very fine Cruſt, 
lay; it in a Diſh of a proper Size, and ſpread over it 
the Remainder of. the Force-meat reſerved for that 
Purpoſe ; let this lie on it in a thin equal Layer. 

Lay in the Pigeons regularly and carefully, with 
here and there a Bay Leaf among them. 


* 


When 


1 


When they are all in cut ſame large and thin Slices 
of Veal, and in the ſame Manner ſome thin Slices of 
fat Bacon, cover the Pigeons in the Pie with theſe 
Slices, and then ſend it to the Oven, with Orders 
that it be carefully and thoroughly baked. 5 
When it comes home take off the Top, take out 
the Veal and the Bacon, ſkim off the Fat, and pour 
in a good hot Raggoo of Sweetbreads made as we 
have N directed; lay on the Lid again, and ſend 
it up hot. | 
: Lion be made of two or three Turkey Poults 
in the ſame Manner. RES 


6. A Duck Pie. 


Chuſe for this Purpoſe a Couple of fine Ducks, 
wild or tame, according to the Taſte of the Com- 
pany, truſs them for roaſting, and then put them on 
in ſome Water and parboil them. 

While the Ducks are on the Fire, cut out ſome fine 

fat Bacon, and ſome Lean of Ham, into proper Pieces 
for larding. 

Lard the Ducks well with this, and make a Sea- 
ſoning of Parſley, Chives, ſweet Herbs, Pepper, and 
Salt. | 

When the Ducks are larded, ſtrew a good deal of 
this Seaſoning over them. Ec 

The Ducks being thus perfectly ready, roll out a 
Sheet of Paſte an Inch thick, and raiſe it into the 
Form of a Pie. | 

Cut ſome thick Slices of Bacon, beat them well 
with a Peſtle, and lay them thick at the Bottom of 
the Pie; then lay in the two Ducks. 

Fill. up the Space about the Ducks with Mutton 
Chops larded, ſtrew ſome of the ſame Seaſoning as 
was before uſed over theſe Chops, and then put the 
Remainder over the Pie, when they are in. 

When the Pie lies even at the Top, lay upon it 
ſome thin Slices - of Veal, and over theſe ſome of 
Bacon, then lay on a Sheet of Cruſt for a Cover, 

s 4 A 2 and 
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and ſend it to the Oven, where it ſhould ſtand four 


Hours. 

When the Pie is ready to come home, aphex a Rag- 
$00 to add to 1t. 

This ſhould be made of Sweetbreads, Livers, 
Cocks-Combs, Truffles, and Muſhrooms ; they muſt 
be firſt toſſed up in melted Bacon, and then adding 
ſome good Gravy they muſt ſtand ſeimmering three 

uar ters of an Hour. 

After this the Fat is to be taken off, and if there be 


any Cullis of Ham and Veal in Readineſs, a little of 
that ſhould be added, if not, the Raggo will do very 


well without it. 

When the Pie comes home place it in a Diſh, raiſe 
the Cover, take off the Pieces of Veal and Bacon, 
then ſkim off the Fat, and pour in the hot Raggoo; 
lay on the Cover again, and ſend it up. 


7. A Soal Pie. 


Get ſome large and very fine Soals, and get alſo 
three or four large Eels of the right Silver Kind. 

Skin and clean the Eels, cut the Fleſh from the 
Bones and chop it ſmall, then put it into a Marble 


Mortar, put to it half a Dozen Morels ſhred fine, four 1 


Truffles ſhred and chopped, four freſh Muſhrooms 
ſhred fine, ſome Leaves of ſweet Herbs picked clear 
from the Stalks and chopped, ſome Pepper and Salt, 


and a little grated Nutmeg ; beat all theſe well to- 
gether in the Mortar. 


Melt about two Ounces of Butter, pour this in, 


and beat it all up well again together. 
When all is fine and well mixed, ſet this by on a 


Plate; 


Then prepare ſome Cruſt for a raiſed Pie, ſhape ity 


and let it ready. 


This done, put the Soals into a Pan, and fry them 
till they are about half done. 


Take them. up, and cut the Fleſh in long Slices 
from the Bones. 


Make 
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Make a Seaſoning of ſome Leaves of ſweet Herbs 
chopped fine, and mixed with Pepper and Salt; and 
every Thing being now'ready, begin to make the 
Pie. | | | 2 I : 

Firſt cover the Bottom with ſome of the Eel Force- 
meat, then lay in nicely and carefully ſome of the 
Slices of Soal. 1 
| Sprinkle over theſe ſome of the Seaſoning juſt made, 


and then lay in the Remainder of the Force-meat and 


of the Soals one over another, with a little of the Sea- 
ſoning always between them. 5 : | 

When all is in put ſome fine freſh Butter over the 
whole, and then lay on the Cruſt ; rub it over with 
Egg, and fend it to the Oven. 

When it is about coming home make a Raggoo of 
Truffles, and keep it hot. 

When the Pie is come in ſet it in a Diſh, raiſe off 
the Cruſt, ſkim away the Fat, and pour in the Rag- 
goo hot, ſo ſend it up. | | 


8. A Turbot Pie. 


We have given before a Method of baking a Tur- 
bot, which is a very fine Way of eating that excellent. 
Fiſh; this is altogether different, and by many 1s 
eſteemed preferable. 5 
Make ſome Cruſt, and prepare a Seaſoning of 
| favoury Herbs, Pepper, and Salt. 

Theſe Things being ready, chule a good thick Tur- 
bot, lard it carefully with fine Anchovies, and then 
prepare the Pie for it. | 

Firſt lay ſome freſh Butter over the Bottom, on 
this ſtrew ſome of the Seaſoning, and lay in a Couple 
of Blades of Mace broken, then lay in the Turbot, 
and ſtrew upon this again ſome of the Seaſoning z 
grate over it alſo a little Nutmeg, and throw in ſome 
broken Pieces of Mace. 
Laſtly, cover the Turbot with freſh Butter, put on 
the Lid, and ſend it to the Oven, 


When 


f 
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When it is near coming home make a Raggoo of 
Cray-fiſh and Truffles, and when the Pie comes home 
open it, get the Fat that ſwims about clean off, then 
pour in the hot Raggoo, and ſend it up. 


Spaniſh Petty Patties. 

Cut a Piece of fine fat Bacon, a Piece of Veal twice 
as big as the Bacon, and the Breaſts of a Couple of 
Pullets. 

Blanch theſe together in 1 boiling Water, and then 
mince them very ſmall, | 

Prepare a Seaſoning thus : | 

Cut to Pieces the Leaves of ſome ſavoury Herbs, 
chip ſome Mace very fine, bruiſe ſome Cinnamon and 
a Couple of Cloves, and flice very fine ſome Rocam- 
bole and half a Clove of Garlick, add ſome Pepper 
and Salt, and mix all well — 1 5 then mix it with 
the minced Meat. 

Make ſome fine Puff Paſte * Cruſt, and make 
ſeveral Patties ; put into each a Piece of this Force- 
meat and a ſmall Bit of Butter, then ſend them to a 

flack Oven, and when done ſend them up hot. 


| CHAP; E. 
1 Side and ſmall Diſbes. 
ART. I  Roggeoof Aſparagus 
| — ſome fine young Aſparagus, and cut off 


the green Tops as far as they are tender, blanch 
them in ſealding Water, and then put them into a 
ſmall Saucepan; pour upon them ſome rich Gravy, 
and a little Eſſence of Gammon of Bacon, or if they 
be in Readineſs, ſome Cullis of Veal and Ham, and 
ſome Eſſence of Ham. 
This laſt Method is the richeſt by uk; but 


when theſe Things are not in — che other will 
very well do. 1 
et 


df 
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Let theſe ſcimmer together till the Aſparagus is 
done. enough, and the Liquor is thick, and in great 
Part waſted. | ts * 

Then roll an Ounce of Butter in a little Flour, and 
put it in; ſhake all about till the Butter is melted and 
mixed, and then add a Tea Spoonful of Vinegar. 
Send it up hot, 
2. A Raggoo of Shardoons. 

Set on a Pot of Water, put in an Onion ſtuck with 
Cloves, two or three Slices of Bacon, and a Piece of 
Butter rolled in Flour ; when it boils throw in the 
Shardoons picked and waſhed very clean, and let 
them boil till they begin to be tender. | 

Then take them out, cut them ſmall, and let them 
ſtand in a Sieve to drain. N | 

Set on a Saucepan with ſome Cullis of Veal and 
Ham, or, if you have not that, ſome good Gravy 
with a Slice of lean Ham in it. 

Let theſe ſeimmer over a ſlow Fire till the Shar- 
doons are thoroughly tender, then ſet it over a quicker 
Fire, and when a good deal of the Liquor 1s waſted, 
and the reſt is very thick, put in a Piece of Butter 
rolled in Flour, and when that is melted ſend it 
up hot. | | 


* 


x 3- A Raggoo of Endive. : 
Chuſe ſome of the fineſt and beſt bleached Endive, 
pick it very clean, and throw it into ſcalding Water 


to blanch it. 


Throw it into a Pan of cold Spring Water, then 
take it up, ſqueeze it a little in the Hand to drain it, 
lay it on a Dreſſer and chop it, each Head into 
three or four Pieces, no ſmaller, and put it into a 
Saucepan "ay £ pro agg} ” 
Pour to it ſome very rich Gravy, or if it be ready 
fome Cullis of Veal and Ham, let it. ſcimmer well 
over the Fire, and when the Endive is tender and tae 
Liquor thick, ſerve it up; or if you pleaſe add a little 
Cullis, or ſome Butter in Flour to thicken it, either 

| Way 
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Way will do, but if the Gravy be not put into it in 
too large a Quantity at firſt it will come very _ 
of welt. . 
4 if Raggoo of Cautflowers. 

All theſe Raggoos of Vegetables are'to be made in 
a ſame general Manner, but there are ſome little 
Particularities to be obſerved in each on which the 
Perfection and Niceity of the Diſh depends; wherefote 
we have given theſe ſeparate Kinds as a Direction for 
the others. 

Cauliflowers are at this Seaſon ſmall, hard, and 


white, theſe are fit for raggooing, and the great Art 


of the Cook is to preſerve their Colour. 


This is to be done by firſt blanching them in white 
Water in this Manner: 


Set on a Pot half full of very clear ſoft Water, put 


in a Slice of Bacon and a Piece of Butter rolled in 
Flour; ſtir this about as it heats, and it will be white, 
ſoft, and thickiſh: As ſoon as it boils throw in three 
of theſe fine ſmall Cauliflowers, and let them boil till 
they are three Parts done. 

Then take them up, ſet them to drain, and when 
the Water is run off put them into a Saucepan with 
ſome rich Veal Gravy, or ſome Cullis of Veal and 
Ham ; let them ſcimmer a while, then ſet the Sauce- 
pan over a briſk Fire, put in a Piece of Butter rolled 
in Flour, and a Tea Spoonful of Vinegar ; when the 


Butter is melted, and all well mixed, ſerve it up hot. 
The Cauliflower no Way eats ſo well. 


IO 5, A Welch Rabbit. 


Cut a handſome Piece of Bread and an even Slice 
of Cheeſe, let the Bread be of the Shape of the Cheeſe, 


but a little larger every Way. 


Put a Salamander in-the Fire, or a large Poker, or 
the Bottom of a Fire- Shovel heated red hot will do. 
While the Iron is heating toaſt the Bread carefully 


on both Sides, without making i it hard or burning it. 


Then 


— YA Wir 
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Then toaſt the Cheeſe on one Side, lay the Bread 
in a Plate, lay the Cheeſe upon it with the toaſted 
Side downwards, hold the red hot Iron over the 
other Side to toaſt and brown that. 

Put a little Muſtard on it, and fend it up "yy hot. 

Two ſhould go up together. | 


6. A Scotch Rabbit. 


cut a Slice of Cheeſe very large and handfonal 
cut a Slice of Bread, without Cruſt, Juſt of the Size of 
the Cheeſe ; toaſt the Bread on both Sides, and butter 
it, then toaſt the Cheeſe on both Sides, and lay it 
evenly upon the Toaſt and Butter. Send it up hot | 
without Muſtard. 
: This ſhould be made larger than the Welch Rab- 
bit, and ſent up ſingle, one in a Plate, as that ſhould * 
be two. 
7. An Engliſh Rabbit. 


Cut a handſome Toaſt of Bread without Cruſt, and 
ſhave a good Quantity of Cheeſe very fine. 

Set a Tin Oven before the Fire, and have 1 in Rea- 
dineſs a Glaſs of red Port Wine. 

Toaſt the Bread carefully on both Sides, then pour 


che Wine upon it, and turn it. 


When it has ſoaked up the Wine ſpread the ſcraped 
Cheeſe thick upon it, lay it in the Oven, and place 
it before a good Fire; the Cheeſe will do very quickly 
and very finely. Send it up very hot. | 

"Theſe are the three Ways of toaſting Cheeſe ; the 

firſt is the genuine Method, and thoſe who are fond 
of Cheeſe prefer it to either of the others. 
One would think nothing could be eaſier than to 
toaſt a Slice of Cheeſe, and yet not only in private 
Families but at Taverns we ſee nothing is done ſo 
badly: The Directions here given are eaſy to be ob- 
ſerved, and they will never fail to ſend it up either 
Way mellow, hot, well done, and with the Bread 
eriſp and ſoft. 


a a 8. Stewed 
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8. Stewed Cheeſe on Bread. 


Cut a large Slice of Bread of ſuch a Shape as to lie 
handſomely in the Bottom of a Plate without fillin 
it up; a Round ofa threepenny Loaf, with the Cru 
pared thin off, is very proper; toaſt this carefully, 
and lay it on a Plate, pour on it half a Glaſs of red 
Wine, turn it, pour on another half Glaſs, and then 
ſet it before the Fire that it may Keep warm while the 
Cheeſe is doing. 

Rub the Bottom of a Pewter Plate ak Butter, cut 


ſome Cheeſe in moderately thin Slices, ſpread theſe 


evenly upon the Plate, then pour in a Quarter of a 
Glaſs of white Wine. 

Cover the Plate with another, and ſet it over ſome 
hot Coals in a Chaffing-diſh ; let it ſtand about four 


Minutes and it will be very well done. 


Put a Shovel. on the Fire to be red hot; ſtir in a 
little Muſtard among the ſtewed Cheeſe, ſpread it 
carefully upon the Bread, and then brown it by mov- 


ing the red hot Bottom of the Shovel ſlowly over it. 


Send it up hot. 


9. Buttered Loaves. 


* Fr twelve new-laid Eggs, beat up all the Yolks 
with half the Whites, and mix in among them a Quar- 
ter of a Pint of Yeaſt. | 
Pour this through a Sieve into a Diſh, and add to 
it ſome Baſket Salt, and a Tea Spoonful of beaten 
Ginger. 

Make this into a high Paſte with Flour, warm 4 
large Napkin, and wrap the Paſte in it, let it remain 
ſo a Quarter of an Hour, then break it into Parts, 
and make them up into ſo many little Loaves. 

Theſe may be either baked or boiled, and ſhould 
have a Piece of Butter and a Glaſs of Mountain 
Wine to ea. 

When they are to be ſerved up, three or four of 
them muſt be laid handſomely on a Diſh, and ſerved 
up with line Sugar ſtrewed over them. 

nc .; | 10. Grilled 
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10. Grilled Shramps. | 

2 a Quantity of large freſh and fine Shrimps be 
picked carefully; draw them over upon a Napkin, 
and ſee that there be ne'er a ſmall or bad one, nor no 
Piece of the Shell' hanging to any of them, for. this 
would be perceived in the Mouth, and would diſgrace 
the whole Cookery. 0 35 
Seaſon theſe picked Shrimps with Pepper and Salt, 


and mix in a Spoonful of ſhred Parſley. 


Then prepare ſome Scollop Shells, put ſome Butter 
to the Shrimps and other Ingredients, and add ſome 
grated Bread; let them ſtew half an Hour, and then 
draw a hot Salamander or other hot Iron over them 
to brown the Surface, and ſend them up. 


Es 


11. Buttered Shrimps. 


Pick a Couple of Quarts of Shrimps in the niceſt 
Manner, and fee there be not the leaſt Scrap of a Shell 


on any Part of them; put them into a Saucepan, 


pour to them a Pint of Mountain Wine, and ſet them 
to ſtew over a gentle Fire. Break eight Eggs, beat 
them up with a little white Wine, and grate in ſome: 
Nutmeg. | 

Melt half a Pound of Butter, and by Degrees 
mix it with the Egg, then pour all into the Saucepan, 
ſhake it only one Way, till the whole is thoroughly 
well mixed and hot together : Then toaſt ſome Bread, 
cut it into Sippets, and having warmed a Diſh, lay 
them round the Edges; pour in the whole out of the 
Saucepan. It is a very rich and very N Diſh. 
Send it up hot. 


12. Aſparagus Rolls. 


Take three French Rolls; cut off a Piece of the 
Cruſt of each handſomely at the End, that it may fit 
the Place again; then take out the Crumb, leaving 
the Cruſt entire. 


Fry theſe Rolls in freſh Does till they are of * 
nice brown, 
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Break fix Eggs, beat up their Volks in a Pint of 
Cream, add ſome Salt, grate in a little Nutmeg, and 
ſet it over the Fi _— ſtirring it till it be perfectly 
thic 
Boil an Hundred of fine young Aſparagus. 
Cut off a few of the Tops, and fave them entire. 
Cut off the green Part of all the reſt, and chop it 
ſmall, mix it among the Cream, and then fill the 
Rolls with it; put on the Piece of Cruſt that was 
taken off, and ſtick up the fine Pieces of the Aſpara- | 
gus Tops, ſaved for that Purpoſe, in Holes made in 


the Rolls for that Purpoſe,” before the frying. 


Send them up hot. It is a very elegant Diſh, and 


a very fine Way of eating Aſparagus. 


13. Stewed Parſnips 


Chuſe ſome fine ſweet moderate ſized Parſnips. 

Boil them well, then ſcrape and clean them an, 
and cut them into thin Slices. | 

Put them into a Saucepan with a good deal of 
Cream, and a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour and a 


little Salt. 


Let them ſtew, od after a Time ſet them on 4 
briſker Fire, that the Cream may boil up; then ſerve 


| them up hot without any Addition. 


1. Stewed C ucumbers. 


| Pare a Dozen 'of fine freſh gathered Cucumbers 3 
eut them into thick Slices, and lay them on a coarſe 
Cloth to drain off ſome of the Water. 

When they are pretty dry flour them, and fry 
them in freſh Butter till they are of a fine brown 
then take them out with an Egg Slice, and lay 
them in a Plate before the Fire, that they may keep 
warm. 

* Pare another e and cut a Slice length- 
* 7 out of it, that the Seeds may be ſcooped our. 
ill this with Onions fried brown: They may be 


very conveniently fried with the Slices of the Cucum- 
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bers] juſt named. Strew a little Pepper and Salt over 
the fied Onion before it is put in; then put the Slice 
of the Cucumber that was cut out into it's Place 
again, and tie it round with Thread to keep it 
entire. 

Set this over the Fire with ſome Butter in a Stew- 
pan, and fry it till it be of a fine Brown all over. 

Then take it out of the Pan, lay it on a Plate to 
keep warm alſo, and put in a little Flour into the 
Stewpan. Stir this carefully about, as it is duſted in; 
when the Butter is well thickened, put in three Spoon- 
fuls of Water; then add half a Pint of white Wine, 
and two Spoonfuls of Ketchup. 

Stir all theſe well together, then put in three Blades 

of Mace, four whole Cloves, half a Nutmeg, and 
ſome Pepper and Salt. 
_ Stir all this well together, and pour it into a Sauces 
pan; put in the Cucumbers, and toſs them till they 
are all thoroughly hot, and reliſhed- with the Sauce, 
then take out the whole Cucumber carefully, and lay 
it in the Middle of a Diſh, put this all round it, and 
pour the Sauce over all: Send it f hot, garniſhed 
with fried Onions: 


| 15. Round Eggs. | 

Set on a deep Fryingpan, and put into it thre 
Pints of clarified Butter, make it thoroughly hot, 
then ſtir it about with a Stick. Break an Egg intd 
a Cup, hold it ready over the Pan: Stir the Butter 
again, till it run round like a Whirl Pool, and then 
drop in the Egg in the Middle; let it remain till it 


is about as much done as a common poached Egg; * 


then take it up with a Slice. It will be as round as a 
Ball, this Shape ennie from the Motion of the 
Butter. 

When one Egg is taken out, do eine in, the 
ſame Manner, and ſo on till there be enough done; 
Set them at a Diſtance before the Fire till all are ready, 
and then ſerve them up, either with Gravy, or with 


ſtewed 
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ſtewed Spinage. They will keep cheir round Shape, 

and remain hot a long Time, and an Egg cats no 
Way prettier; they are therefore very agreeable for a 

Variety, where there are ſeveral Diſnes. 


5 16. Peaſe with Cream. 


Shell a Quart of delicate young Peaſe, put them 
into a Stewpan with a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, 
ſeaſon them with Pepper and Salt, and grate in ſome 
Nutineg : Strew in half a Spoontul of the fineſt Sugar 
| wdered, put in a Bundle of Sweet Herbs, and ſome 
#4 chopped Parſley : the Piece of Butter for a Quart of 
| | Peaſe, ſhould be about three Ounces. 
| 


When all theſe are together, pour in a a Quarter of a 2 
Pint of boiling Water. 
= Cover up the Stewpan, and ſet it over a gentle 
| Fire to ſtew a little; when all is well mixed, and the 
wW Peaſe are enough, pour in a Quarter of a Pint of thick 
Cream, give it a boil up, and then warm a ſmall 
Soup Diſh ; pour the n in, and ware it up hot. 
a is a Rooney Side Diſh. / 


17. Fine Holy Pudding. 


Brezk a new laid Egg into a Diſh of "Fans and 
work it up into a ſtiff Paſte, with as much of the 
Flour as it will take up. 
Cut this Paſte a-croſs and wat and at length 
Mince i it as ſmall as poſſible. j 

Set on a Saucepan with a Quart of Milk, and when 
Irbails put in this minced: Paſte; put in at the ſame 
Time ſome © Baſket Salt, a Spoonful of fine Sugar 
pondered, and as much beaten Cinnamon as will lie 
ö W 8 Sixpence. 

Then add a Piececof: Butter as big as. 5 Wallnut 

| rolled in F Tour, and ftir it about one Way. 

When it is all well mixed, put in ſuch another 

Piece of Butter, and then ſtir it about, and pour the 

e into a ward ſtick "0 ſome Pieces of freſh 
Butter 
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Butter in different Places, and ſend i It oP immediately 


to Table. pt 
18. Haſty Futters. Fa 


Mix together ſome Ale that is not bitter, and a 
little Flour; get in more Flour by Degrees, and then 
put in ſome ſhred Apple and a few Currants waſhed | 
and picked ; beat it up till all is very well mixed, 
and moderately thick. 

Then ſet on a Stewpan with fon Butter; make it 
very hot, and then drop in ſmall. Quantities of this 
Butter. 

A large Spoonful is enough for each Fritter, and 
about five may very will be droped into the Pan at 
a Time; but Care muſt be taken that they do not 
run together. 

When they are of a fine delicate Brown, they muſt 
be taken up with a Slice, and laid regularly in a warm 
Diſh, and ſprinkled over with Sugar. 


19. Fine Fritters. 


Pare ſome fine Golden Pippins, cut them in Slices 
take out the Cores, and then chop the Slices ſmall ; 
mix theſe with a rich Batter {nſw in the following 
Manner. 

Break four new laid Eggs, 4 beat them up with 
Half a Pint of thick Cream; add a Spoonful of 
Brandy, grate in a little Nutmeg, and a Tea Spoon- 
ful of beaten Ginger muſt then be mixed in. 

When all this is well beat together, mix in ſome 
Flour, and make it into a good thick Batter: Put 
in the chopped Apples, and ſtir all well together, and 
then fry them as before directed, in a large Quantity 
of very hot Butter. Currants may alſo be added tg 
theſe, but they are as well without: They make a 


Variety in the Diſhes, and in the plainer Kinds of 


Fritters, they are wanted, for they are otherwiſe poor, 


but in theſe nothing is needful by Way of Aon. | 


| x” Curd 
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26. Curd Fritters with Saffron. 
Mix together a Quarter of a Pound of Flour, and 


+ 
— — — w IS — o 
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Half a Pound of Curd. 
Beat up ten Eggs, and mix in them two beaten 
Cloves, half a grated Nutmeg, two Blades of pounded ] 


Mace, and two large Spoonfuls of fine Sugar powdered; 
when all theſe are mixed, ſtir in eight Grains of 
Powder of Saffron, or if you have it in the Houſe, 

a Spoonful of Tincture of Saffron, made with Wine : 
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This latter is the beſt Method. | , 
When all theſe are perfectly mixed, add the Curds 

and Flour, and then ſet on the Pan. 1 
Put in a large Quantity of Butter, and let it be 

made very hot; then drop in the Batter by Degrees, 

and fry the Fritters in it as before directed: This done, 


lay them in a Diſh with Sugar. 


21. Fritters Royal. 


Set on a Pint of new Milk in a Saucepan z when it 
boils pour in a Pint of Sack, and let it boil up 
well. 

Set it off the Fire, and when it has ſtood five or 
ſix Minutes, take off the Curd. 

Break half a Dozen new laid Eggs into a large 
Bowl, beat them up with this, and add as much 
Flour as will bring the whole to the right Conſiſtence 
of Batter; then grate in a Quarter of a Nutmeg, 
put in a Table Spoonful of powdered Sugar, and as 
much beaten Ginger as will Jay upon a Sixpence. 

Set on a Pan with a great deal of Butter, and when 
it is very hot, drop in the Batter, a large Spoonful at 
a Time. 5 
Set a Diſh to warm, and have a Caſter of powdered 
Sugar ready; as they are taken up, place them regularly 
in the Diſh, and duſt a little Sugar over them. Then 
tend them up hor, 
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22. Vine 
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22. Vine Leaf Fritters 


Mix in a Soop Plate a Quarter of a Pint of Brandy, 
a ſmall Glaſs of white Wine, ſome raſped Lemon- 
peel, and a Spoonful of powdered Sugar. 

Cut off ſome ſmall, freſh, and juicy Vine Leaves. 

Cut the Stalks away cloſe, and put the Leaves 
into this Mixture. 


Mix up ſome white Wine and Flour 1 into a mode- 
rately thick Batter. 


Set on a Stewpan with a good Quantity of Butter, 
when it is very hot, drop in the Fritters. | 
A Leaf is to be taken out of the Brandy for every 
Fritter, and when they are fried to a fine Brown, 
they are to be ſtrewed with Sugar, and glazed. with a 
red hot Salamander or Shovel: The Diſh muſt be 
very. hot, and they muſt be ſent up * 


23. Clary Fritters. 

Gabe a dozen Leaves of Clary from the — 
Part of ſuch Plants as have not come into Flower. 
Cut the Stalks off cloſe, and wipe the Leaves very 
clean with a Napkin. 

Lay theſe in Readineſs, and then make the Batter 
with Milk and Flour, and ſee that it be very wal 
mixed, and not too thin. 

Set on a Stewpan with a large Quantity of Butter 5 
when it is very hot, dip the Leaves one by one in the 
Batter, ſee they be thick covered with it, and then 
drop them into the Pan. Set a Diſh to be warm be- 
fore the Fire, and as they are taken up, lay them 
in regularly; ſtrew ſome Sugar upon chem, and ſand 
them up hot. 

Theſe are not only pleaſant to the Taſte, but r * 
cordial. | 

24. Apple Fraizes. . 


Chuſe ſome large and very fine Apples, cut . 
in thick handſome Slices, tab out the 9 6 


. 
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Set on a Pan with a good Quantity of Butter, when 
it is hot throw in the "Ps and fry them to a deli- 
cate brown. 

Then take them out, and lay them to drain. | 

Break five Eggs, beat up all the Yolks and three 
of the Whites, with a Quarter of a Pint of Cream and 
a Glaſs of Sack, grate in ſome Nutmeg ; add two 
Spoonfuls of powdered Sugar, and bring in by De- 
grees as much Flour as will make it of the proper 
Conſiſtence of Batter, then pour in à Quarter of a 
Pound of melted Butter. 

When this is ready ſet on the Pan with Butter for 
frying. 

- Drop in a Soup Ladle full of Batter, lay a Slice of 
Apple upon it, then pour on more Batter, and fry 
it brown. 

Let there be a Diſh kept warm Way and ſend * 
the Fraizes covered with powdered Sugar. 


"& 28. c Pancakes. 


Break eight new-laid Eggs, beat up all the Volks 
and half the Whites, and mix in a Spoonful of beaten 
Ginger. | 


Add to this by Degrees a Quart of Milk, and then 


| > as much Flour as is needful to make it into Batter of 


a good Conſiſtence: The Flour muſt be put in a very 
little at a Time, and mixed carefully and thoroughly. 
Then add a Glaſs of Brandy, and half a Spoonful 


of Baſket Salt. 


Stir all this very well together, and ſet it ready for 


flying. 


Make a Stewpan extremely clean, put in a Piece 


of Butter as big as a Walnut, then put in a Ladle full 


of the Batter, and move the Pan round that the Batter 
may ſpread all over it. 
Shake the Pan, and when one Side is done turn it. 
The beſt Way is by toſſing it, which, to an expe- 
Wees Cook who is not afraid of what ſhe is doing, 


* izgyery eaſy; if not, it muſt be.done with Care by the 
* of a flat Slice. „ + 
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Let a Diſh be ſet before the Fire to heat, and lay 
the Pancake in it when both Sides are done. | 

Then put in another, and fry it in the ſame Manner, 
and when enough lay it upon the firſt. 

Fry ſeveral others in the ſame Manner as the firſt, 
lay them carefully one upon another, ſee that they be 
thoroughly dry, and ſtrew powdered N over 
them. 


„ be Art of toſſing a Pancake. 


This is a Thing very eaſy to a bold Hand, but 
which a timerous Perſon will never be able to do well; 
for ſuch a one, ſhe is to know that the firſt Thing to 
be done is to get rid of her Fear, and then a little 
Practice will make it quite familiar, 

The beſt Way to learn it 1s this : 

Let a Kitchen Table Cloth be ſpread upon the 
Ground at a ſmall Diſtance from the Fire, and when 
the firſt Pancake is ready for turning let the Cook try 
to toſs it over the Cloth; if it falls in right it ic very 
well, and if not there is no Harm done, it will be 
catched clean, and may do for the Servants Table. 
When there is not the Danger of throwing them 

into the Fire the Cook will have leſs Fear, and as wWe 
have ſaid before, the leſs Fear the more Likelihood of , F 
Succeſs. 

The Way is to hold the Pan very ſteady, and toſs 

the Pancake with a ſudden Jerk. 
Practice is all; for as the Children play at Bil- 
becket till they can catch the Ball every Time for 
many Minutes together, in the ſame Manner the 
Cook will be able to toſs. a hundred Pancakes without 
— once, when ſhe is accuſtomed to the Method 
of it 


Oo 
* 
— _— 


29. Rich Pancakes. 


Break a Dozen and half of Eggs, ſeparate all the 
Whites, and beat up the Yolks, with a little Salt and 
halfa Pound of fine . e Sugar. 
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When theſe are well mixed add half a Pint of Sack, 
and the ſame Quantity of Cream. 
Beat all theſe up, and take in by Degrees as ck 


| Flour as will give the Pancake Batter a due Conſiſtence 


to run over the Bottom of the Pan; laſt of all add 
two Blades of Mace beaten fine, half a Tea Spoonful 
of powdered Cinnamon, and the ſame Quantity of 
grated Nutmeg. 
Fry them in the ſame Manner with the others. 
They will not be criſp, but they are very delicate. 
The | Diſh muſt be kept warm, and Care taken ta 


bend ther up very hot. 


30. Paper Pancakes. 


Theſe are a fine Kind of Pancakes that are to be 
done extremely thin, and when laid one over another 


they have the Reſemblance of a Quire of Paper; 
whence their Name is given them. 


Break fix new-laid Eggs, beat up a lithe Yolks 


and half the Whites; mix in by Degrees a Pint of rich 


Cream, three Spoonfuls of Sack, and one Spoonful of 
Orange-Flour Water, 


Grate in a little Nutmeg, and ſtrew in a Spoonful 
of powdered Sugar. 


Melt half a Pound of Butter, ak let! it ſtand till it 


is near cold. 


Mix by Degrees three Spoonfuls of Flour in the 
Batter and then get in the Butter. 

When all are well mixed, the Batter for the Paper 
Pancakes i is ready. 

Set on a Pan for frying them, and do this in the 
very ſame Manner as the others, only ren each 


. Pancake very thin. 


31. Rice a 
Put into a Saucepan a Quart of rich Cream and 


three Spoonfuls of Flour of Rice. | 


Set this on a ſlow Fire, and continue iering | it tall 


While 


12 11 mix thoroughly and be as thick as Pap. 
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| While the Saucepan is over the Fire ſtir in by De- 
grees half a Pound of freſh Butter, and grate in _ 
Nutmeg. 
Then pour the whole into a Pan to cool. 
Break nine Eggs, beat them well with a little Salt 


and ſome fine powdered Sugar, and add three Spoon 
fuls of Flour. 


When theſe are perfectly well mixed, and the Cream 
and Rice are cold, ſtir all together. 

The Batter is chus finiſhed, and the Pancakes are to 
be fried carefully in the uſual Manner. | 

When the Cream is not thick, the more Rice is to 
be uſed; and this Way Milk may very well anſwer 
the Purpoſe. | 

32. Cream Pancakes. 

Take a Pint of Cream, four Eggs, four Spoonfuls- 
of Flour, half a Pound of Butter well clarified, mix 
it all well together with a little Salt and grated Nut- 


meg; fry them by themſelves, without Butter in 
the Pan. 


8 E CT. III. 
Of PicxLiNnG. 


ART. I. To pre Naftertion. 


AKE your Pickle of white Wine Vinegar, and 
Bay Salt a ſmall Handful, for it muſt not be 
too ſharp of the Salt; let them boil very well together; 
then take it off, let it ſtand till quite cold, and put in 
the Naſtertion Buds as you gather them, and ſtop them 
down cloſe; when it has ſtood ſome Time make ſome 


freſh Pickle, and Put the Buds into it, then ſet it 4d 
ior Uſe, 


2. The 
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2. The beſt Way to pickle Cucumbers, 
Take the leaſt Cucumbers, rub them well, and put 
them in a Pot or Barrel, then put in a Round or 
Layer of Dill or Fennel Seed in Branches, and upon 
that a Layer of Cucumbers ſo as not to touch one 
another ; ſtrew on them ſome Ginger, Mace, and 
Cloves finely beaten, ſome whole Pepper, and a little 
Salt; then lay in another Layer of each, and fill up 


the Pot with white Wine or Elder Vinegar. This 


Pickle ſerves for Grapes, or other Things. 


Some boil the Vinegar, and pour it on hot, and 
Elder is beſt done this Way. 
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SECT. i. 
Of ConrrcTionary. 


ART. I. To dry Cherries. 


_* \ V E here enter upon the Summer Part of Ca. 


fectionary: It is not a great deal that can be 
done in it at preſent, but ſome Fruits coming in, the 
Houſekeeper may keep her Hand in Practice, and 
bring herſelf to a Readineſs for the Management of 
the many Things that will come in the ſucceeding 
Months. 

Cherries, though they are now come in, are not 
plentiful or cheap, therefore the Work of preſerving 
Quantities of them may be deferred to ſome Weeks 
farther; but as none are more fit for theſe Purpoſes 


| than the large, juicy, rich, and fine Kinds that come 


in early, we ſhall take this Opportunity of directing 
their Management in the ſeveral Forms, and begin 
with the drying them. 


Let a Quantity of the largeſt and fineſt Cherries of 
a Duke Kind be procured. | 3 
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muſt be kept in the ſame Manner. 
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Loet the Houſekeeper look thoroughly over them 
herſelf, that there be not an unſound one an 
them. 

Then let them be very . ſtoned. 

To ten Pounds of Cherries thus ſtoned put three 
Pounds of the fineſt Sugar powdered; put the Sugar 
to them in a Preſerving- pan, and ſhake that and the 
Cherries carefully together; then ſet it over a gentle 
Fire. 

The Sugar will melt by Degrees, and then let the 
Fire be briſked up, and let them have a boil or two. 

Pour the whole into an earthen Pan, and let it 
ſtand all Night; then put it into the Preſerving- pan, 


and make it ſcalding hot ; let it ſtand to be cold again, 


and then ſpread it upon Steves. 

After this ſend them to an Oven; let them be put 
in when it is not too hot and ſtand all Night, then let 
them be turned and put in again; and this Time, as 


the former, the Oven ſhould be no hotter than it is 


after Pies. 

By this ſecond ſtanding in the Oven they will grow 
very dry and firm; put them up in Boxes, and put no 
Paper between them. 


2. To dry Cherries without Sugar. 


Chuſe ſome fine Cherries, and pick them as for the 
former Method. 

Stone them carefully, and preſerve any Liquor that 
runs from them in doing this. 

Put them into a Preſerving- pan over a gentle Fire 
with only this Liquor, let them boil up three or four 
Times, and in the mean Time ſhake them ſeveral 


Times about heartily, but not violently; this done put 
them into an earthen Pot. 


The next Day ſet them over the Fire again to ſcald 
them, and then let them ſtand to be cold; lay them 
on Steves, and afterwards dty them in the ſame Man- 


ner as the others in an Oven, repeating it twice: This 


will preſerve them as well as the former, and they 


. 
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| 3. Ta dry Cherries in Bunches. 

Chuſe for this Purpoſe Kentiſh Cherries, for they 
are the only ones fit at this early Seaſon ; but ont 
Autumn Morellas may be dried in the ſame Manner. 

Tie them up in Bunches, ten or twelve in a Bunch. 

Squceze ſome other Cherries, and to a Pint of the 
Juice put two Pounds of treble - refined Sugar; boil 
this once up, and it will be a rich Syrup. 

As ſoon as it has boiled put in the Bunches of 
Cherries, and make it juſt boil up with them, then 
ſet them off. 

The next Day ſet on the Syrup with the Cherries 
again, and heat it enough to ſcald them, but no more; 
then ſet them off to cool; when they are cold place 
them on Sieves, and ſet them in a lack Oven repeat 

+ this two or three Times, turning them every Time, 
and they will gradually dry, retaining their Shape, 
and in ſome Degree their Colour: Try will be natural 
and pleaſant. 

49 6 4. Cherry Jam. 


Pick ſome fine Cherries as carefully as on the for- 
mer Occaſions, ſtone them, and ſet them over the 
Fire to boil, break them as they boil, and when they 
have boiled ſo long that the Bottom of the Pan is 
eaſily ſeen and all looks clear, put in a fourth Part of 
the Weight of the Cherries of fine Sugar. 

To underſtand this you are to weigh the Cherries 
as ſoon as they are flo ned, and to ten Pounds of 
them two Pounds and a half of Sugar is the proper 
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1 the Sugar is in them they muſt have two or 
three boils, "and then be ſet off to cool. s 

"When cold they muſt be put up in Bottles, Pots, 


or Glaſſes, and hey will keep perfectly well till the 
met Tear. 


5. 'To preſerve 88 with the: Stalks and Leaves 


green. 


42 Guher Gas fine Duke Cherries 8 with the 
Stalls entire, and ſome Leaves upon them. RY 
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Make ſome ſharp Vinegar Boiling hot, dip in the 
Stalks and Leaves, and ſcald thent well; then lay 
them on a Sieve that they may dry. 

Set on a Pipkin or Silver Aucepan with two 
Pounds of the fineſt Sugar and a Pint of Water, let 
this boil up, and it will be a thick Syrup. © 

When this Syrup is boiling hot dip the Cherie ib 
it with the Stalks and Leaves, and when they are 
juſt ſcalded by it take them out again, and lay cheftr 

on a Steve. 

L Then boil up the Syrup to the Height of 4 Cindy 

| and dip the Cherries into it again, then dry them on 

Sieves in the ſame Manner as other Sweetmeats; the 

Cherries' will thus be very fine, and hand Leaves will 
make a pretty Appearance. 
6. To jar Cherries. 

Make a Preſerving-pan perfectly clean, put into it 
twelve Pounds of ftoned Cherries; three Pounds of 
treble- refined Sugar, and a Quart of Water. 

Set the Pan on the Fire till the whole is ſcalding 
hot, then ſer it off for a Time till it is ſomewhat 
cooled; and put it on again; then let them boil till 
the Cherries are tender, ſprinkle over them half a 
Pound more fine Sugar powdered, and when it 1s 
melted ſkim them very clean. 

Pour all together into an en Pan, and let it 
ſtand three Days? 

After this take the Cherries one by one out of the 
Syrup, and lay them regularly with the Hole down- 
wards upon a wicker Si ve to dry; put them in a Stove, 
and from Time to Time remove them from one ee 
to another till they are perfectly drr. 

When they are ſo, lay ſome fine white Paper i in 8 
Preſerving· pan, and upon this lay the Cherries, cover 

them with another Sheet of Paper, and then with 

2 Cloth. | 

Set the Pan upon a gentle Fire till they ſweaty, then 
remove the Fire, let them cool, and put them Ip 
in Jars. 
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They have the fine and perfect Taſte of che nr 
and will keep a long Time for all Uſes. 


7. Cherry Paſte. 


Stone ſome fine large Cherries, put them into a 
Preſerving- -pan with nothing but their own Liquor, 
ns break them as they boil. | 

When the Cherries have boiled 1 Time, and 
are growing ſtiff, put in a Pound and a Quarter of 
fine Sugar in Powder for every Pound of Cherries 
that was uſed; let the Sugar melt perfectly, then * 
the whole together i into a broad earthen Pan. 

Set this on a Stove. till it is candied. 

Drop it upon Glaſs, and when it is hardened on 
one Side turn it, then put it up. | 


8. To preſerve Cherries. 


This i is a Receipt that muſt be practiſed in the later 
Cherries, and cannot be done but when there are ripe 
Currants; however, as the Currant Seaſon is ap- 
proaching, and in order to keep all the Receipts con- 
cerning Cherries together, we have thought proper to 
give the Method in this Place. 

- The moſt proper Cherries for — are the 
Carnation Cherries. 

Let them be ſtoned, and ſet ready. 

Then draw ſome Jelly of red Currants, and run 
through a Jelly Bag. 

There — be double the Quantity of the fineſt 
Sugar, as, three Pounds to a Pint and a half, and 
the ſame in Proportion to any Quantity; ſet this on a 
quick Fire, and ſcum it; to the Quantity we have 
named of this add two Pounds of the ſtoned Cherries, 
let them boil gently, and take them off at Times. 

When they are ſoft, boil them more briſkly till they 
jelly and are very clear, then let them cool, and put 
ann into Glaſſes, az, 


9. To 


* 
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9. To preſerve Apricots. 


The early Apricot, now in its Prime, is a very fine 
Fruit preſerved ; we ſhall give here the Method of 


Con 
makes them ſo fine. 

We do not adviſe the Houſekeeper to buy this Kiod 
of Apricot at Market for this Purpoſe, becauſe being 
early it is dear, and the others that follow in the ſuc- 
ceeding Months will anſwert he Purpoſe ; but where 
the Garden produces them there will commonly be 
more than are uſed for that Table, and ſhe ſhould 
always make all that can be ſpared into Preſerves, 
becauſe they exceed all others for that Purpoſe. 

The Method of preſerving them is this: 

Take four Dozen. of them, and ſee that they are 
all ſound, fine, and perfect. 

Pare them, take out the Stones, and cover them 
with three Pounds of treble- refined Sugar beaten to 
Powder and ſifted. 

Let them ſtand fix Hours in the Sugar, then get 
them on a gentle Fire, and let them boil lowly till 
they are perfectly clear and tender. | 

Watch this very carefully ; ſome will grow clear 
before the reſt, and they muſt be taken out and ſet 
by on a Plate, putting them in again when the reſt 
are done. 

When all are thus done lay a Paper cloſe aver them, 
and ſet them by till the next Day. 

Then take ſome of your Codling Jelly of the laſt 
| Year for theſe early Apricots, becauſe Codlings are 
not come in to make it for them now, boil it up, and 
while the Jelly is boiling make the Apricots ſcalding 
hot, then put the Jelly to the Apricots ; about three 


Pints of the Jelly will be enough for this Parcel of 


Apricots. 
Boil them ſlow]y together; when the Apricats riſe 
in the Jelly, and jelly very well, ** — in Pots 


and Glaſſes for Ule. 5 
4D 2 This 


doin ng it, as alſo of making the other Articles for the 
ectionary from it; for there is no Kind that | 


TR 
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This is the Way of Preſerving the fine Maſculine 
Apricot, which when done in this Manner, exceeds 
al the others by far. 

The ſame Method exactly is to be followed in 
Preſerving the common Apricots that ripen in the 
ſucceeding Months, only for them, the Coddling 
21 is to be ma freſh, the Apples being fir for 

Uſe at the ſame Time. 

In that Caſe two Pints of Jelly, and two ound of 
* anſwers the ſame Purpoſe, for the like Quan- 
tity.of 4 the common Apricot to be preſerved then. 


9. Clear Cakes of Apricots. 

. Ehuſe three Dozen of the fineſt Apricots, parg 
them, take out the Stones, and put them into a Pre- 
ſerving- pan, with a Pound of * fineſt Sugar 8 
Powder. 

Beat them gently, and b Degrees bring them to 
boil; let them continue boili ing till the Apricats break 
to Pieces. 

Then put in two Quarts of the laſt Year's Cadling 

elly, (the Houſekeeper muſt always take Care to 

exp a Quantity of this. Jelly ready for this Uſe, 
otherwiſe ſhe will loſe the Opportunity of this Pre- 
ferving of the fine early Apricots,) boil theſe together 
for a quarter of an Hour very faſt. 

After this, run it thro' a Jelly Bag, and to every 
Pint of the Jelly, allow a Pound and Half of Sugar : 
a hr * be the fineſt Sugar, and muſt be carefully 

˖ 

The Sugar muſt be ſhook in when the Jelly boils, 
and *tis to ſtand on the Fire till perfectly melted. 
Alfter this, it will require no more Care than once 
running thro? a thin Bag; it is then to be let into a 
broad earthen Pan, and then filled into Pots, and ſet 
in a Stove to dry; when it is Candied at the Top, it 
muſt be turned out upon Glaſs, and if the Pots are 
big, i it _ be proper to cut it, 


When 
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When it is dry on this Side, it muſt be turned to 
dry on the other. 

Often it will happen that theſe Cakes Rick to the 
_ Glaſs: This very much perplexes the young Con- 
fectioner, but the Remedy is very eaſy ; only hold the 
Glaſs over the Fire a Minute, and it looſes them; 
As ſoon as they are looſe, they muſt be turned and 


dried again on that Side where the Fire ſoftened 
them; ; then put them up. 


Apricot Paſte. 


| Pare and ſtone 1345 fine Apricots; to two Pounds 
of theſe thus prepared, put a Pound of fine Sugar 
in Powder. 

Set them over a gentle Fire; let them heat ſlowly 
that the Sugar may perfectly melt: When it is 
diſſolved, boil them briſkly up, and break the Apri- 
cots very ſmall. 

Then pour in a Quart of Coddling Jelly. 

Let all thus boil well together; and then to every 
Pound of it, add a Pound and a Quarter more of 
fine Sugar powdered and ſifted. 

The Paſte is to beil well when the Sugar is put 
in; and then it is to keep on the Fire, but without 
boiling, till it is all melted. 

It is then to be put into the Pots, and dried in a 
Steve, turning it till dry in the ſame Manner as all 
Fruit Paſtes are done. 


81. To preſerve Green Apricots 


Gather a Quantity of good Apricots pretty well 

grown, but in which the Stone is not got to be 
ard 

Wet thefe a little, and lay s ! in a coarſe Cloth. 
Let them lie a Couple of Hours, then put in two _ 
Handfuls of Salt or more, if the Quantity be large ; 
Tub them with this in the Cloth till all the wan 
of the Surface be got off. 


When 
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are to be left to themſelves covered for two Days. 


allow 2 Pound of Sugar, and half a Pint of Water; 
boil this up, and it will make a thick Syrup. 


* The green Colour of the Apricors is 
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When they are near clean, ſet on a Preſerving· pan 

with Water. 

When this is ſcalding hot, and the Apricots are 
ectly clean, throw them in, let them ſcald till the 
ater ſcimmers, and is near boiling, chen ſet them 

off the Fire till the Water is cold. 

Then ſet them on the Fire again, and heat heck 

till the Water begins . to ſcimmer, but it muſt not 
boil up. 

This is to be repeated three Times, and thus they 


They will by this Time look green and fine. 

Then boil them till they are tender. 

Set them off the Fire, and when they are cool, 
take them out. 

Weigh the Apricots, and to every Pound of them, 


Let this Syrup be almoſt cold, and then put ir in 
the Apricots. 
Set it by till the next Day; then heat it, and ſet 
it off again, and repeat this every Day till the Syrup 
is very thick; then put it in Glaſſes. 

One Thing I mult here obſerve, and it is of great 


very much valued, and they get this by lying a con- 
ſiderable Time in the Pan; it comes from the Cop- 
per, which is very unwholeſome. I would therefore 
adviſe, that the Apricots be ſet in a Pot of earthen 
Ware, and not in the Copper Pan. They will not be 
of ſo fine a Colour this Way, but they will be more 

wholeſome. 
12. To preſerve Quinces. 


Weigh your Quinees, and to every Pound of them, 
before they are pared, take a like Weight of Sugar. 

Pare your Quinces very thin, cut them in Halves, 
take out the Core very clean, and fave the Kernels. 

Put a Skellet of clear foft Water upon the Fire, 


= 2g it is * to boil — in the Quinces, let 
them 
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them ſtand half a Quarter of an Hour, ſtill turning 
them in the Water; then take them up, lay them 
in a coarſe Cloth with the Holes downward, and 
cover them up. h 
To every Pound of Sugar add 4 Pint of Water; 
Jet it have a Boil, beat up the Whites of two new-. 
laid Eggs and add to itz let it ſtand a while, ſkim it 
very well, then ſtrain the Sugar through a Cloth and 
put it over again; when it is ready to boil put in 
your Quinces with the round Sides downwards, and 
keep them cloſe covered. 

Tie up the Kernells of the Quinces i in a fine Tif- 
fany Bag, put them into the Skellet, and they will 
cauſe the Syrup to jelly; keep them boiling till che 


Quinces are very tender, and then take up the Pi 5 


and lay them on a Plate. 

Let your Syrrup boil till it will ſtand to be a high 

Jelly, and then put them in your Pots for Uſe. ; 
13. To preſerve Oranges. 

Take twelve of the freſheſt Oranges you can get, 
with ſmooth Skins; and grate off the outer Peel. 

If you chuſe to have chem whole, with a Coring 
Iron take out part of the Meat; or if you chuſe to 
have them cut in Halves leave ſome of the Meat in 
like manner; lay them to ſteep in clear Water for 
two Days and Nights, ſhifting them Morning 0 
Evening. 

Then take them out of the Water, rub them ww 
baſket Salt, and wipe them very dry with a clean 
Cloth. Boil them twice more, in two ſeveral Waters, 
till they are very tender; then take them out of the 
Water, with a Knife take out all the Black, and 
wipe them dry. 

To every Pound of Orange take a Pound and a 
Half of Sugar; put your Sugar into a Skellet, 
and put in a Quart of Water to every Pound. 7 

Take the Whites of two Eggs, beat them well, 
put them into the Sugar and Water in the Skellet, ſet 
it on the Fire, and let it boil as faſt as nn, 
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and when you preceive your Syrup to thicken, put 
in two or three Spoonfuls of fair Water; then take 
it off the Fire, lay your Oranges in à Preſerving- pan, 
and when you have ſtrained your Syrup very clear 
pour part of it thfough a clean Cloth on your Oran- 
give the reſt a Boil, and pour it in as it boils: 
Then ſet the Preſerving-Pan over a Chaffing Diſh 
of very quick Fire, and let them boil up as briſk 
as they can; keeping them covered. 
| You muſt have ready Half a Pound of Sugar bro- 
ken into Pieces as big as Walnuts ; and as it boils' 
now and then put in two or three of them. 
Wen they have boiled two Hours, put in a Pint 


| of the beſt white Wine, let them boil till they be 
very clear, and the Sugar thick; then take out your 
Oranges and lay them in a Baſon. 


If the Syrrup be not thick enough, you may boil 


it a little more; put in the Juice of four Lemons, 


and pour it on the Oranges. 
When they are cold put them in Pots. 5 

14. To preſerve Oranges another Way. ; 
Take your Oranges, rub off the upper Skin with 
2 Grater, cut a round Hole in the Top, and lay them 
in fair Water a Day and a Night; then boil them 
till. they are tender, and pull the Meat out at the 
Hole with your Finger, if you would have it out; 
then put them in cold Water again, and let them lie 
ill the next Day. 

Weigh the Oranges, and take more than theit 
Weight of Sugar. To every Pound of Sugar, take 
a Pint and a Quarter of Water; boil your Oranges a 
little while in the Syrup ; pour them into a Baſon, 
cover them cloſe with a clean Cloth, and ſo let them 


ſtand two Days. 


After this drain the Syrup from them, ſet it on the 
pe, and when it boils pour it on the Oranges; do 
ſo again the next Day, and if your Syrup is not 


too much waſted, continue to do it for chree Days 
longer ſucceflively. 
When 
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When you have done this, ſet the Syrup and Oran- 
ges on the Fire together, and lets them boil till they 

are enough. 

When you are ready to take them off, ſqueze in 
ſome Juice of Lemons, and let them boil up a few 
Minutes. Let them ſtand a while, and then oy 
them up. 

Cloſe your Glaſſes with Jelly of John-Apples or 
Pippins, and fill the Oranges with the ſame Jelly. 

Lemons are done after the ſame Manner, only 
pared thinner, 


15. To preſerve Grapes Green. Y 
Gather them before they be ripe, four or five in a 


Bunch ; have ſome Water ſcalding hot, put in your. 


Grapes, and cover them with a Diſh ; let them ſtand 
half and Hour. 

Have a Skellet of Water ready to boil, ak them 
out of the other and let them ſtand in that a very 
little while; then take them out and peel and ſtone 
them. Then take another Skellet of Water, put 


them in when it is ready to boil; and let them boil 


ſoftly for ſome Time. 
After this drain them for a Quarter of an Hour; 


then weigh them againſt Sugar, and lay Sugar in 


the Bottom, then Grapes, then Sugar again; and let 
them boil half an Hour. 


16. To dry different Sorts of Plumbs, 


Take your Plumbs thorough ripe, new gathered; 


cut them in the Seams, take out the Stone as clean 
as you can, put to every Pound of Plumbs half a 
Pound of Lump Sugar; and put the Sugar into a 
Pan with as much Water as will wet it. 

Then ſet it on the Fire, and boil it up to the 
Height of refined Sugar. 

Set your Plumbs on cloſe by the other, che Slits 
downward, on a ſoft Fire: As they ſoften turn them 
continually and when they are thoroughly ſoft take 
them off the Fire, and let them ſtand in the ſame Pan 
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a Day and a Night; the next Day ſet them on again 
till they are thoroughly hot. 

Next Day take them out of the Syrup, and ſet 
them on the Backſide of a Sieve, with the Slits 
upwards, as cloſe as they can ſtand; and put them 
into an Oven at Evening where Pies were baked in 
the Morning. 

After they are dried a little turn them ; ſet them 
as cloſe as you can, and when they will bear 
handling take out thoſe which are moſt broken and 
fill up the Slits of the others with them, laying their 
Skins as ſmooth as you can. 

Put them into a warm Oven till they are tho- 
roughly dry, then take very warm Water, with a 
coarſe Cloth hard wrung, and wipe away the Syrup 
very clean. | 

Put them into a Stove or Oven te dry thetn again 
thoroughly, and then put them up for Uſe. . 


17. Another for the ſame. 
Take to a Pound of Plumbs a Quarter of a Pound 
of Sugar, put them in a Pot cloſe ſtopped, and 
bake them in an Oven with Tarts or the like; leave 


them all Night, and for two Days after give them a 
Heat 1 in an Oven after Bread. 

When this is done take them out of the Pot, dip 
them one by one in ſcalding hot Water, and lay 
them on Plates or Boards 1 in the Sun, or over a Rove 
_ a. 


18. "Ai pt to make Perfumes. 


Take two Ounces of red Roſe Buds, (the Leaves 


of them: muſt be ſtripped off) and uſe * the wo 
Part of the Flower. 


Pound them in a Mortar, d put to them an 
Ounce of Benjamin: When you have pounded them 
{mall together, put in three Grains of Civet, four of 


Ambergreaſe, and twelve of Muſk : Mix theſe with 


your, Fingers, and when you have mixed them well, 
make them up in * —_ ; 
n 
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In the making them up you muſt put a little Flour 
in the palm of your Hand, only to make them hang 


— ſo let them dry in a Window. 


| 19. Tomake a Carraway Cake. 
Take a Pound of Flour dried in an Oven, half a 


Pound of Carraways, half a Pound of little Biſkets, 
half a Pint of Yeaſt, a Pound and Half of Butter, 


a Quarter of a Pint of Sack, half a Pint of Cream, 
Salt and Spices to your Taſte, and make into a Cake. 


20. Another Way. 


Take to half a Peck of Flour a Pound of Butter, 
mingle it with fair Water, put to it half a Pound of 
Carraway Comfits, and as much Sugar and Nutmeg ; 
put to it a good Quantity of Ale Yeaſt, and a little 
Roſe Water. Seaſon it with Salt. 


21. To make a very good Cake. 
Take three Pound and an Half of fine Flour, a 


Pint of good Cream, and Yolks of Eggs well beak 


three Quarters of a Pint of good Ale Yeaſt, a Quar- 
ter of a Pound of Sugar perfumed ſome Days with 
Muſk, and Nutmeg and Salt. 

Mingle your Flour, Sugar, Salt, and Spices toge-- 
ther; then ſtir the Eggs and Yeaſt into the Flour 


melt a Pound of Butter in the Cream, and pour it into 


the Flour, covering the Cream with the Flour. 

Let it ſtand very warm by the Fire cloſe covered 
three Quarters of an Hour. Strew in three Quarters 
of a Pound of Currants waſhed and rubbed dry ; and 
half a Pound of Raiſins ſtoned and cut ſmall : Ler 
the Fruit be warmed when you put them in; then 
make up the Cake, 

Let it be thicker in the Middle than at the Sides; 
cut it round the Sides, and prick it ; and let the Oven- 
be pretty hot. When it has ſtood an Hour take it out 
and Ice it with half a Pound of fine Sugar, wetted 
with Roſe Water. After putting on the Icing, ſet it 


in the Oven again a Quarter of an Hour, 
TI 4E2 22, Ano- 
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22. | Another Cake. 


Take a Peck of fine Flour by Weight; three 
Pints of Cream, or as much as will wet it: One 


Pound and Half of Butter, four Ounces of Sugar, 


four Pounds of Currants, one Ounce of Cinnamon, 


half an Ounce of Nutmeg, four Raſes of Ginger, 


and a Pint of new Ale Yeaſt. 
Mix this altogether, let it be pretty ſtiff, and it 
muſt lie by the Fire to riſe. Then make it up. 


23. To make a Shrewſbery Cake. 


Take four Eggs, beat them with two Spoonfuls 
of Roſe Water, and three of Sack; one Pound of 
Flour well dried, half a Pound of Sugar, and three 
Quarters of a Pound of Butter, 

Cut your Butter in Slices upon the Flour, and put 
to it your Sugar; then put your Eggs to the Flour, 
Sugar, and Butter, and mix them all well together. 

Then make it into Cakes of the Bigneſs you chuſe, 
as thick as a Crown Piece ; Roſe them like the Lid 
of a Pie, and bake them in a flow Oven. 


24. To make Cheeſecakes 


Take a Quart of Milk, and when it boils, FO in 
eight Eggs well beaten ; ſtir them upon the Fire till 
it comes to a Curd, then pour it out, and when it 
is cold ſeaſon it with a little Salt, grated Nutmeg, and 
ſome Sugar ; add two Spoonfuls of Roſe Water, and 
12 Qunces of Currants. Then put them 1 in Paſte. 


s E C. VI. 


Of Liquers. 


E have | poken at large of made Wines, and 

we ſhall now give Directions for the firſt 

Fruit Wine that comes in Seaſon, and after that, 
add the Methods for preventing the common _ 
ents 
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dents that hurt made Wines in general; the Cauſes of 
which we ſhall explain to the Houſekeeper, that ſhe 
may guard in time. * 1 


ART. I. Cherry Wine. 


Sather ſome ripe Cherries, and if there be any to 
ſpare of the firſt ripe Kinds, none are ſo proper, for 
there is not any Cherry whatever that has a richer 
Juice for Wine than the May Duke. ; 

Take off the Stalks and bruiſe the Cherries in a 
hair Sieve, ſo as to get out the Juice without bruiſ- 
ing the Stones. ies 

Meaſure the clear Juice, and to every Gallon of it 
put two Pounds of Lump Sugar beat to Powder. 

Stir this well together, and have a clean Veſſel 
that will juſt hold the Quantity. 

Let it be lightly covered, and worked. 

Watch it at Times, and when it does not make 
any more Noiſe, ſtop it cloſe up: Let it ſtand thus 
for three Months, and then Bottle it off, and ſet it 
in a good Cellar. It is a very agreeable weak 


Wine. 
| 2. Of the Keeping of made Wines. + 

Cherry Wine we have obſerved is but a weak Kind 
and therefore it naturally follows in Reaſon, and we 
find it in Experience, that it is but a very indifferent 
Wine for keeping. g 8 

All Wines, the ſtronger they are keep the better. 
A certain Quantity of the watery Part is neceſſary to 
perfect their Fermentation in the making, and this 
in ſome muſt be more than in others; but this is al- 
ways diſadvantageous to the Keeping, and conſe- 
quently thoſe Wines keep worſt that have moſt of it 
in them. | 

In many Caſes the evaporating a Part of the Wa-. 
ter, is a certain Way of preſerving Wines from de- 
caying; and in others, tis proper to add ſome very 
ſtrong Spirit which gives the whole a due Strength. 

„ 1 
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For this Purpoſe it is common in many Families, 
to put Brandy into their made Wines. This cer- 
tainly helps to keep them, but there is a Way of 
anſwering the Purpoſe much better. 

Brandy is dear, and it has a Flavour, which tho? 
very . agreeable in itſelf, is not proper to be taſted 
in the Wine, as it often is when thus uſed. : 
. . Befide that, the ſtrength of Brandy being but 
half that of a pure Spirit, ſuch as Spirit of Wine, 
double the Quantity muſt be uſed for the ſame Pur- 
poſe ; and conſequently the Flavour of the Wine ſo 
much the more over-powered. | | t 
Me have in a preceding Number informed the ju- f 

/ 
c 
] 


dicious Houſekeeper ſo far in the Nature of Spirits, 

that ſhe is ſenſible Brandy, and all other Spirits of 

that Strength, which is called Proof, conſiſts of half 

*pure Spirit and half Water. Now her Buſineſs is | 
not to add Water to her Wines, which is too Water ; 
already, and requires Spirit to remedy that very | 
Fault. Therefore a pure Spirit of the rectified | 
Strength is fitteſt. 

We have told her how bad the common Spirit is, 
that is ſold under the Name of Spirit of Wine at the 
Diftillers : It is made from Malt, and is very ill 
flavoured ; therefore this is very improper. It has 
the Strength that is requiſite, but not the proper 
Quality, | | 

Thus much being underſtood, the Houſekeeper 
will not find any Difficulty in diſcovering what ſhe is 
to do, or how ſhe is to do it. | 
She wants for the Keeping of her fruit Wines, 
ſome Spirit of the Strength of rectified Spirit of Wine, 
and without the bad Flavour of Malt. _— 
Let her make this from her Raiſin Wine as we 
have ſhewn, by a third Diſtillation; or to ſave a 
great deal of Trouble, let her buy at the Diſtillers, 
ſome of the beſt Melaſſes Spirit: This is but about 
three and Sixpence a Gallon, and being a Sugar 
Spirit, it has not this odious Taſte of the Malt. 1 

2 | is 
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This Spirit is of the ſame Strength with Brandy, 
al might be uſed inſtead of ir, bur for the Reaſons 
we have laid down a pure rectified Spirit is moſt 
roper; therefore let the Houſekeeper "ws two Gal- 
lons of this Melaſſes Spirit into her Still, and with a 
gentle Heat draw off one Gallon wanting half a Pint; 
this will be pure rectified Spirit, it will have the 
utmoſt Strength, and will have no T aſte, Smell, or 
Flavour; it will therefore be the proper Spirit ſos a 
giving a due Strength to poor Wines. 

When any Made Wine * 2 good Flavour and a 
tolerable Body, which is often the Caſe, it will not 
keep of itſelf, and this pure Spirit is then the proper 
Addition, for it certainly ſets it above all thoſe Acci- 
dents that riſe from its having too much of the wang 
Part. 

A Gill of this Spirit to every. Gallon of Wine will | 
in general be ſufficient, but according to the parti- 
cular Condition of the Wine the Quantity is to be 
increaſed or diminiſhed. . 


3. Of very thin Made Wines. 


We have under the preceding Article confidengd 
the Condition of thoſe Wines, which have a very great 
watery Part, and yet, from the original Thickneſs of 
the Juice, have a tolerable Body; in this Caſe an Ad- 
dition of Spirit alone is the Remedy: But there are 
among the Made Wines ſome that, altho' they have 
a very agreeable Flavour, yet want both Spirit and 
Body; in this Caſe we are to conſider the double De- 
fect, and to think of a proper Remedy. 

When we conſider what the Deficiency is, here 
will not be any great — in — out 1 
proper Remedy. 

The Spirit juſt deſcribed is to aſſiſt it in Point of 
Strength, and we muſt give it ſome Help i in the N 
of Body by a richer Wine. 

The Houſekeeper will remember chat in the laſk 
Names, wherein we treated of Wines, we gave her 
2g) A Receipt 
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a Receipt for making a Sugar Wine, which had only 
the Strength of Wine, without Flavour or Colour ; 
ſhe will now ſee one great Uſe of that Kind of Liquor: 
As we want a Spirit that has neither Taſte nor Flavour 
for giving Strength to our poor Wines ; ſo we require 
a Wine that has neither Taſte, Colour, nor Smell, for 
giving them a Body. Wks 1 

As the Requiſite for this Spirit is to be as ſtrong as 


poſſible, ſo the Requiſite of this Wine is to have as 


great a Body as poſſible; all that we require in the 


one being Strength, and all we want in the other 


To get a Wine proper for this Service let the 
Houſekeeper make according to that Receipt ſome 
Sugar Wine, only with this Difference, that ſhe give 
a much larger Proportion of Sugar, allowing only juſt 
ſo much Water as is neceſſary to work it. 
This will be Wine for her Purpoſe. Ogg. 
Let her always keep a Quantity of this, and of the 
pure ſtrong Spirit by her, and aſſiſt her Wines with 


one or both according to the Nature of their Defi- 


ciency: If they want only Strength, let her add ſome 
Spirit ; if they want Strength and Body let her mix 


the Spirit and this ſtrong Sugar Wine together, and 


t them in in proper Quantities; ſne will thus be 


able at Pleaſure, and according to the Nature of the 


Occaſion, to aſſiſt any of her Made Wines, and it 
will never be perceived in the Taſte. Thus ſhe will 
make them at firſt of a finer Body and truer Flavour 
than others who work at Random, and they will 
always keep better than thoſe of ſuch People. 
The Sugar Wine is a natural Mixture, and there- 
fore will produce no particular Effect, and the Spirit 
will not be taſted. | 
4᷑. To make Apricot Wine. | 

Take to two Quarts of Spring Water a Quarter of 
a Pound of Sugar, boil them together, and ſkim the 
Liquor; then add two or. three Dozen of oy 
a . | 1255 one 
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toned and quartered, and when all have well boiled 
together take it off, and put it into an earthen Pot or 
Pitcher; cover it up, and let it ſtand till it is cold, 
then ſtrain it through a Cloth without breaking the 
Apricots, and when it is thoroughly ſettled pour it 
into Bottles, ſtop them cloſe, tie them down, lay 
them in a cool Place, and cover them with Sand. It 
may be drank in a Fortnight or three Weeks. 1 

In like Manner good Liquors may be made of 
other Fruits and Flowers, and the "my to make ſome 
of them is as tollows. 


5. To make Cowflip or Primroſe Wine. 


Take three Gallons of fair Water, put into it fix 
Pounds of the fineſt Sugar, boil them together half 
an Hour, or more, raking off the Scum carefully as 
it riſes, then pour it into a Pan or Tub to cool ; when 
it is almoſt cold take a Spoonſul of Ale Yeaſt, and 
beat it well with ſix Ounces of Syrup of Lemon, mix 
this with the Liquor by toſſing it up and down; then 
take a Gallon of picked Cowſlips or Primroſes, bruiſe 
them in a Marble Mortar, and put them into the 


Liquor; let them work together two or three 


Days; then ſtrain it off, and put it into a Veſſel that is 
juſt fit for it: Two or three Days after ſtop it cloſe, 
and and three Weeks or a Month after that bottle it 
off, putting a Lump of Sugar into every Bottle. If 
it is well corked it will keep a Year. 


6. Another Way to make Comwſlip or Clove-FJulyflower 


ine. 


Take a Gallon of Water to a Quart of Honey, let 
your Water boil before you put the Honey in, then 
let it boil again, and ſkim it carefully. After it has 
boiled ſome Time take it off, and let it ſtand to cool; 
work it as in the former Receipt, and when it has 
half done working put in the Cowſlips or Julyflowers; 
if Julyflowers, they muſt be dried two or three Days 
before you put them in. When it has ſtood a little 
tun it up in a Veſſel, and let it remain a Month 
before you bottle it off — 

Ne. XX. F 8 This 
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This is admirable Drink without the Flowers, and 
will keep half a Year; but if you would have it keep 
a Year put two Quarts of Honey to a Gallon of Water. 


. WW 


Of Dis T1LLERvy. 


1 HE Houſekeeper is now ſo well acquainted 
with the Nature of diſtilling, and the Difference 
of Spirits, that a very ſhort Account of all the Wa- 
ters we ſhall have Occaſion to name will ſerve. 

In the former Receipts we have ſet down all the 
particular Methods, but theſe being now underſtood, 
we may write to her as the Phyſician does to the 
Apothecary, Take ſuch and ſuch Ingredients, and 
diſtil a Water according to Art. 


ART. I. Strong Pepper-Mint Water. 


Cut ſome Pepper-mint at the Time when it is juſt 
budding for Flower, and tie it up in ſmall Bundles to 
dry, as we have directed in a former Number. 

When it is juſt become dry and criſp, and retains 
its green Colour and full Taſte and Smell, cut the 
Tops of it till you have a Pound and half of them, 

rejecting the thick and hard Stalk. 

If the Plant have been cut up carefully about a 
Hand's Breadth of the thick Part of the Bunches is 
to be thrown away, the reſt being to be cut ſmall and 
r | 
Put this into a Still, and add to it a Gallon of 
Melaſſes Spirit and three Quarts of Water. 

Diſtil immediately three Quarts and a Pint, and 
add to it a Pint of Water. 
This is the perfect and fine Way of diftilling this 
Water, which is the fineſt Remedy in all * 
5 or 


* 
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for a ſudden Sickneſs from Wind in the Stomack : A 
ſmall Glaſs of it is to be taken alone. 

It may be made from the dried Pepper-mint at any 
Time of the Year, allowing a little more of the Herb 
to the ſame Quantity of Spirit, for it loſes ſome 
Virtue in keeping, or it may be made from the freſh 
Plant, allowing two Pounds and a half to the Gallon ; 
but the other is the perfect Way, for the Plant never 
has ſo much Virtue as when juſt dried after gathering 
at the proper Seaſon. - 

No Sugar ſhould be put to this Water. 

It taſtes extremely hot, but its Effect is like a 
Charm, it cures immediately. | 


2. Parſley Water, 


Bruiſe ſix Ounces of Juniper Berries, put them into 
a Still, and pour upon them two Gallons of Melaſſes 
Spirit, ſtir them well about, and after an Hour put 
in a Gallon of Water; ſtir it well about again, and 
then put in a Quarter of a Pound of Parſley Roots 
cut into thin Slices, and fix Ounces of Horſeradiſh 
Root cut in the fame Manner; add of the Tops of 
ſharp or biting Arſeſmart two Ounces, and the ſame 
Quantity of the Tops of Saint John's-wort and of 
Elder Flowers, and of Fennel, Parſley, and wild 
Carrot Seeds each an Ounce and half bruiſed ; when 
all are in ſtir it up very well again, and then fix on 
the Head of the Still. Let it ſtand four Days; then 
diſtil off ſeven Quarts, and add a Quart of Water. 

This is an excellent Water in Cholicks ariſing from 
the Gravel or Stone in the Kidneys; it anſwers the 
double Purpoſe of diſpelling Wind and promoting 
Urine. | 

The Houſekeeper has already been cautioned not 
to depend too much upon theſe Waters, or to uſe 
them too freely. 

Theſe Cautions ſhe muſt always keep in Mind, 
for Cordial Waters are not meant as Remedies for 


deſperate Diſcaſes; they are often an immediate Re- 
4 F 2 lief 
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lief in flight Caſes, and they are uſeful with other 


Medicines in ſuch as are more ſtubborn. 


This is to be underſtood of all of them, and we 
give their Virtues with this Caution. We give Rules 


for making the beſt Kinds, and fay for what they 


are beſt. 


— 


3. To mate French Water. 


Take a Quart of Aqua Vitz, two Pennyworth of 
Roſa Solis, of Clove Water and Angelica Water each 
two Pennyworth, a Pint of Damaſk Roſe Water, and 


half a Pint of Cinnamon Water; add to a Yint of 


Spring Water a Pound of fine Loaf Sugar, let it 
ſtand twenty-four Hours till the Sugar is diſſolved, and 
then ſtrain it through a white Flannel Bag ; this done 


mi them all together, ſtrain it again, and put it in 
| Bottles, ſtopping them cloſe. | 


4. 7 0 make Aqua Mirabilis 
Take of Galangal, Cloves, Cubebs, Letwell, Carda- 


mum, Mace, Cinnamon, and Nutmeg, of each five - 


Grains ; of Lemon and Orange Peel a Dram each ; of 


Elecampane one Dram ; Bugloſs Flowers, Violets, 


Marygoids, and Roſernary Flowers, of each a Hand- 
ful; a Pint of the Juice of Celandine, and of the Juice 
of Mint and Balm half a Pint each; add alſo a Hand- 


ful of Melilot : Mix all theſe Powders with the Juice, 
2 Quartern of the beſt Aqua Vitæ that is diſtilled from 


all Sorts of good Herbs, and a Quart of white Wine ; : 


let it ſtand all Night, and in the Morning diſtil it in a 
cold Still. 


Io make it drink pleaſant you muſt take a Pound 
of fine white Sugar, ſix or ſeven Spoonfuls of Damaſk 


Roſe Water, and four Grains of Muſk and Amber- 
greaſe; ſet theſe on the Fire, boil it to the Height of 
Candy, then take it off, and pour it hot into the 
Water. „ 


"If you add to this a liel Leaf Gold it will be the 
better. re 


5. An: 


2 7 4 
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5. Another Way. 


Take Galangal, Cubebs, Setwell, and Cardamum, 
of each a Dram; Mace, Cloves, and Nutmeg, of each 
two Drams ; Cinnamon ſix Drams; a Quarter of an 
Ounce of Orange Rind, a Quart of Aqua Vitæ, two 

uarts of white Wine, one Quart of Sack, a Quart 
of the Juice of Celandine, and two Handfuls of Me- 
lilot Flowers dried : Steep all theſe together for the 
Space of twelve Hours, and then diſtil itin a Limbeck 
or cold Still; add to theſe a little Brandy, and hang 
two or three Grains of Ambergreaſe in the Glaſs your 
Water drops into, and let it remain till conſumed. 


6. To make a Cordial Water. 


Take Roſemary, ſweet Balm, red Sage, Rue, dried 
Mint, Myrrh, Mugwort, and Angelica, of each half 


a Pound; Angelica Roots three Ounces, Dittany a 


Quarter of a Pound; Carduus, Betony, Scabius, 
Pimpernel], Agrimony, Tormentil Roots, and Ce- 
landine, of each half a Pound; Gentian Roots two 
Ounces, and Roſa Solis two Quarts: Steep all theſe - 
Herbs and Roots, being firſt cut ſmall and bruiſed, 
twelve Hours in five Gallons of white Wine, and 
diſtil it off quickly in two cold Stills, 


7. To make Milk Water. 


Take four of five Quarts of new Milk from a red 
Cow, add a Handful of Bugloſs, a few Tops of 
Roſemary, and a ſmall Handful of Spearmint; put 
theſe altogether into a cold Still, and diſtil it off into 
a Glaſs or Bottle, into which is to be put a Spoonful 
or two of Loaf Sugar. Drink this * and 
Evening. 


8. Another, to be given in a Surfeit or Fever. 


Take fix Handfuls of green Carduus ; of Spear- 
mint and Wormwood three Handfuls each, and two 
of Balm; ſteep theſe in a Gallon of Milk all Night, 
and diſtil it the next Day. When you uſe it ſtir in 
a little Sugar. L | Ee = 

9. To 
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To make Sur feit Water. 
Take half a Pint of Damaſk Roſe Water, and half 


a Pound of white Sugar-candy, let it ſteep a Day and 


a Night ; the next Day take Cloves, Cinnamon, Nut- 
meg, and Anniſeeds, of each half an Ounce, with a 
Slice of Liquorice, and two Ounces of Dates ; bruiſe 
the Spices a little when you put them in: Then take 
three Quarters of a Pound of ſtoned Raiſins, half a 
Pint of Poppy Water, two Quarts of Aqua Vitz, 
three Grains of Ambergreaſe, and one Grain and a 
half of Muſk mixed with Sugar-candy ; tie theſe up 
in a Lawn Bag, and put them in a Pot; cover it 
cloſe with a white Paper, and a Plate upon that; re- 
member to ſtir it twice a Day: Let it ſtand three 
Days, and on the fourth Day put in a Sprig of 
Angelica, a Handful of Balm, and a Handful of dried 
Poppy Leaves; then let it ſtand three Days longer, 
Strain it through a Cotton Bag, and keep it for Uſe, 


10. To make Sir Theodore Mikerue's Surfeit Water. 


Lake a Buſhel of red Poppies, ſix Handfuls of 

Dragons, as much Carduus, eight Handfuls of Mary- 
gold Flowers, half a Pound of Hartſhorn, four Hand- 
fuls of Spearmint, three of Balm, and two of Straw- 
berry Leaves; ſteep all theſe in twelve Pints of Rheniſh 
eight Days, then put to it four Ounces of Mithridate, 
one Ounce of Mace, as much Cinnamon, and two 
Ounces of Nutmeg. Diſtil theſe in a Roſe Still till you 
have a Gallon of Water. : 

Give fix Spoonfuls of this at 2 Time, and let the 
Patient lie in Bed four Hours after it. 

If the Sweat take a moderate Effect, twice uſing 
it will cure. | 


11. To make Cock or Capon Ale. 


Take two large Cocks or Capons, parboil them on 
a gentle Fire for an Hour or more till all the Blood 1s 
gone; add in the Decoction the Peel of an Orange, 
or Citron, and a little Mace; cut off the Shanks - 
the 
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the Capons, and throw them away, then with a Chop- 
ping-Knife mince them, Bones and all, as ſmall as 
ordinary minced Meat; put them into a large Boulter: 
Then take a Kilderkin ſweet and well ſeaſoned, put 
into it four or five Gallons of good ſtrong Ale of 
the firſt Running, new as it is; make in the Kilder- 
{in a large Bung-Hole, and thruſt into it the Boulter 
in which the Capons are: Let them ſteep in it three 
Days and Nights, leaving the Bung-Hole open to 
work ; then take out the Capons, cloſe the Bung- 
Hole, and let it ſtand a Day and a half, after which 
battle if offi” - Ds 

You may drink it after three Days bottling z but it 
will keep ſix Weeks if cloſe ſtopped. 


Of Diſorders, and their Remedies. 


ART. I. For @ violent Purging. 


8 E T on a Saucepan with a Pint and half of pure 
Spring Water, put in an Ounce of Diaſcordium, 
and two Drams of Japan Earch in Powder; boil this 
till there is but a Pint left, ſtrain it off thick, and 
pour it, without letting it ſettle, into a Quart Bottle, 
that there may be Room for ſhaking. 

Add to it an Ounce of Syrup of Diaſcordium, and 
an Ounce of ſtrong Cinnamon Water. 

Let four Spoonfuls of this be taken once in ſix 
Hours, or oftener if there be Occaſion. 

When the Diſorder is ſtopped, let the Patient take 
a Spoonful Night and Morning to prevent a Return, 
always ſhaking it up. | : 


2. For the Gravel. 


Put into a clean Saucepan three Pints of pure 
Water, add to it an Ounce of treſh-gathered Fennel 
| Root 
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Root cut into thin Slices, and three Drams of th 
Seeds of wild Carrot bruiſed. : 
Add ſtoned Raiſins two Ounces, and of the picked | 
Leaves and tender Tops of Pellitory of the Wall half 


an Ounce; boil this heartily for ten Minutes, then 


ſtrain it off, and add a Dram of Salt Petre. 

Let the Patient take a Quarter of a Pint of thi; 
warm every four Hours, and in the mean Time drin!: 
ſome ſoft and fine Barley Water. 


23.: bitter Infuſion. 

Cut into thin Slices half an Ounce of Gentian, ſhred 
ſmall the ſame Quantity of the Tops of the leſſer 
- and add two Drams of Seville Orange 

Be 
Put this into a Jar, and pour upon it a Quart of 
boiling Water. Fn F * 

Let it ſtand all Night, and chow filter it clear off. 

Let the Perſon take a Coffee Cup full of this every 
Morning faſting. for a conſiderable Time; it will 
_ ſtrengthen the Stomach, 


4. Bittere with Ginger. 
Cut half an Ounce of Gentian into thin Slices, and 


Put it into a Stone Jar. 


Add to it the ſame Quantity of Orange Peel freſh 
pared and cut ſmall, and three Drams of Ginger fliced 
in the ſame Manner: 1 

Pour upon theſe a Quart of boiling Water, and let 

m ſtand ten Hours. 

Then ſtrain it clear off, and filter it through Paper; 
add a Gill of white Wine, and take a Wine Glaſs full 


of it every Morning faſting, or upon any Occaſion 


when troubled with Wind. | 
This Receipt J had from an eminent Phyſician, who 
told me Ginger was better than all the hot Drugs at 


the Apothecaries; and that the only Reaſon he knew 


why other Doctors did not uſe it was becauſe it was 
ſold not at the Druggiſts but the Grocers. 15 
G | „„ 2 oo have | 
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I have tried this myſelf, and given it to my Ac- 
quaintance, and from what I have ſeen I have great 
Reafon to ſound its Praifes : I never knew any T wag 
like 1t. 

When I firſt took this Medicine I had no Appetite 
to any Food, nor was able to digeſt what I eat; 1 
always felt full, ſick, and giddy after the leaſt Food, 
and was ſubject to Belchings and cholicky Pains in a 
terrible Degree. 8 

1 had not taken this three Days before I was in a 
Manner well; my Stomach was good, and I could eat 
heartily, and digeſt it. 

At any Time when my Sickneſs or the Wind re- 
turned I drank a ſmall Glaſs of it, and it went away 


immediately: And fince that Time, if my Supper 


ever diſagrees with me, or I perceive the Taſte of it in 
my Mouth in a Morning, I take a Glaſs of this Me- 
dicine, and am well immediately. 

Having found this good Effect of it myſelf, I have 
recommended it to many of my Acquaintance, and 
they all ſpeak of it the ſame Way. I never knew 
it fail. 

It is ſo cheap and ſo uſeful that no Family ought 
to be without the Knowlege of it. This I verify from 
the Experience of ſcveral Years. AM, B. 


5. For a continual Fever. 
Blanch four Almonds, and pound them to Paſte in 


a Mortar. 


Rub a Scruple of Camphire in another Mortar till 


it is fine; add the powdered Almonds by Degrees, 


and when theſe are well mixed pour in by a very little 
at a Time four Ounces of Rhue Water; add an 
Ounce of Plague-Water, and an Ounce of Syrup of 8 
Cloves. 3 
Let this be ſhaken up, and one Table Sf aful 


It is a very fine mederate Cordial, and it aper 


by Sweat mildly and gently. | 
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6. For a parched Mouth. 


Set on a ſmall Saucepan with half a Pint of Water, ; 
put into it a Quarter of an Ounce of the Kernels of 
Quinces dried. | 
Let it boil ſome Time, and then ſtrain it hot thro? 
a coarſe Piece of Linen. | 
The Liquor will be as thick and roapy as the White 
of an Egg, and is excellent to cool and ſoften the 
Tongue when it parched up and white in a Fever. 
Some ule a Mucilage made in the ſame Manner, 
by boiling the Seeds of Fleawort, but this is not 
wholſome to ſwallow ; nothing can be more innocent 
than the Kernels of Quinces, and they make as ſoft 
and ſmooth a Liquor, thcrefore they are greatly pre- 
ferable. 
The uſual Way is to ſpit theſe Things out, but if 
this be ſwallowed there is no Harm. 


| 7. For a Diabetes. 

Set on a Saucepan with a Pint of new Milk, add 
to it a Quarter of an Ounce of Roach Allum in 
Powder. | 
Loet this boil till a Curd is formed perfectly. 

Then ſeparate the Curd, and let the whole ſtand to 

Loet the Patient take a little of this twice a Day: 

It is apt to be offenſive to the Stomach, ſo that Cau- 

tion mult be uſed in taking it; but it is a very power- 
ful Medicine. 

There is not any Diſeaſe whatſoever more difficult 
to be cured than a Diabetes, yet this is a certain 
Remedy. 

| 8. Spring Juices. FE 

Get ſome freſh Brook-lime, Water-creſs, and Gar- 
den Scurvygraſs; put into a Marble Mortar two 

Pounds of the Scurvygraſs and one Pound of each 
of the others, bruiſe them well, and preſs out the 


Juice ; add one third Part of the Quantity of Seville 
Orange Rind. | 


: Mix 


et Yon 
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Mix all together, and let it ſtand to ſettle. 
This is to be taken a Quarter of a Pint at a Time 
twice a Day, and is very good againſt the Scurvy. © » 

Some add Sugar and Compound Horſeradiſh Water 
to theſe Juices, but that is as they pleaſe; they are 
thus rendered more palatable, but the Virtues are not 
encreaſed by ſuch Additions. 


9. To clean the Mouth. 


Diſſolve a Dram of Salt Petre in fix Ounces of 
Spring Water, add to this an Ounce of Honey of 
Roſes, and twenty-five-Drops of Spirit of Vitriol. 

This is to be uſed by Way of Gargle, and it excel- 
lently cleanſes the Mouth when furred up by any 
feveriſh Indiſpoſition. 

It ſhould be ſpit out. 


10. Tar Pills. 
Mix up ſome fine Pine Norway Tar with fine 


Powder of Elecampane Root, 


Let it be made as ſtiff as Paſte, fo that it may ty 


be made into Pills. 


Take four moderately large Pills twice a Day. 
It is good in the Scurvy, and in Diſorders of the 
Lungs. It muſt be continued for ſome Time. 


11. In a Fever. 


Mix together two Ounces of Lapis Contrayerva, 
and one Ounce of Powder of Virginian Snakeroot, 
add Syrup of Oranges as much as will make it into 
the Form of an Electuary. 

This is not ſo properly an Electuary as a Quantity 
of Boluſſes, for in the regular Compoſition of an 
Electuary there muſt always be ſome Conſerve, which 
there is not here. 

This is an excellent Medicine, and the Way of 
giving it is this: 

Weigh half a Dram of it, and let that be taken 
every ſix Hours, drinking after it a _ of a fol- 
lo wing Julep. 


4G 2 
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Take Spring Water a Quart, Treacle Water ſix 
Ounces, and Syrup of Orange Peel three Ounces, mix 
this together by ſhaking, and give a Glaſs alſo ſome- 
times alone. 
12. Againſt Giddineſs of the Head. 


Take wild Valerian Root in Powder, and Miſletoe 


in Powder, of each an Ounce ; mix theſe in a ſmall 
Mortar, and add to them as much Syrup of Orange 


Peel as will make them into the Form of an 
Electuary. | 


Let a Piece as big as a Nutmeg be taken twice a 


Day for a Continuance of Time, drinking after it a 


Quarter of a Pint of an Infuſion of Mother of Thyme 


made like Tea. 


1 have ſeen very great Effects from this Medicine, 


and have known it given in the Falling Sickneſs with 
great Succeſs after every Thing elſe has failed. | 


Valerian is one of the fineſt Roots we know, and 


the Virtues of Miſletoe are much greater than is com- 


monly thought. "4 
13. For the Jaundice. 
Take Caſtile Soap three Ounces, Powder of Rhu- 


barb and Species of Hiera Picra of each half an Ounce, 


and Syrup of Orange Peel as much as will make the 
whole into an Electuary. 


The beſt Method of mixing them up is to mix the 


two Powders firſt by rubbing them together, then to 
get ſome of the Syrup in, and make them into a Kind 


of Paſte. 


Then the Soap muſt be ſhaved very thin, and beat 
up with a little Syrup. After this both will mix very 
well together. 6 $ 4271 | 

This is an excellent Remedy. | 39544 < 

The Quantity of a Nutmeg is to be taken twice a 
Day, and continued till the Diſeaſe is removed. 

If after three or four Days there is no viſible Effect, 
let ſome prepared Steel be added in the Proportion 


of half an Ounce to the whole Quantity of the 


Electuary. | 


.v SS T 0 


that it be well picked, waſh 
2 Cloth; bruiſe it well, an 
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RE ECEIPTS from Lady Montague 5 Book; 


ART. I. To cure the Scurvy. 


AKE of the Tops of the Pine Tree, break off 

about an Inch and a half below the Plumb or 

Buſh, as many as will fill a Gallon; ſplit them 

throughout from Top to Bottom, Plumb and all, in 
four Quarters. 

Boil this in a Gallon of ſmall Ale till half be boiled 


away; then add to it two Quarts of ſtrong Ale, and 


give that a Boil. 4 
Take of this half a Pint every Morning faſting. 6 


2. Another for the ſame. a 
Gather half a Buſhel of Scggvygraſs, and take Cure J 
d clean, and dried with 
add to it ſix Seville 
Oranges, Rind and all ſhred together, a Pound of 
Raiſins ſtoned and bruiſed in a Mortar, and two or 
three Sticks of Horſeradiſh cut in Slices, 

Tie all theſe up in a Bag with the Juice in them, 


| pour upon it five Gallons of Ale, ſtop it up cloſe, 


and in four or five Days it will be fit er Uſe. 

Drink half a Pint every Morning, faſting two 
Hours after it; and it will be proper to drink the ſame 
Liquor at your Meals, or any other Time of the Day 


= - Pleaſure. 


3. Another when the Diſeaſe i is ſtronger. 


Take three Pints of the beſt white Wine and half a 
Peck of Scurvygraſs prepared as before directed, with 
a large Lemon, Rind and all, ſhred into it; add to : 
this two Ounces of Long Pepper, and a Stick of 
Cinnamon beat ſmall. 

Put theſe Ingredients into a clean Pitcher, ſtop it 
down very cloſe, and put the Pitcher into a Pot of 
boiling Water ; let it infuſe four Hours, taking Care 


co keep the Water boiling all the Time, and as it 


wales 
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waſtes have a Tea-kettle of boiling Water ready to 


keep the Pot filled up. 

Then take out the Pitcher, ſtrain off the Liquor, 
and bottle it up for Uſe, taking Care that it be well 
corked. 

Drink a Wine Glaſs full every Morning, faſting 
two Hours after it, and the ſame analy at four 
o' Clock in the Afternoon. 

This Remedy has been found effectual in che worſt 
Caſes, after many others have failed. 


4. To flop Bleeding at the Noſe. 

Burn a Piece of Sponge in a hot Fireſhovel till it is 
reduced entirely to Aſhes, tie up theſe in a Lawn 
Bag, dip it in writing Ink, and ſtop the Noſtrils 
with it. 


Some dip it in Vinegar inſtead of Writing Ink, and 
either Way it is efficacious. 


5. For a Cough or Conſumption. 


Take of Comfrey Roots clean waſhed, ſcraped, and 
ſhred, half a Pound; of Liquorice well bruiſed four 
Ounces ; and a Handful of Curants waſhed clean and 


dried in a Cloth; to theſe Ingredients add Balm, Mo- 


ther of Thyme, and Wood or Garden Sorrel, of each 


one Handful; an Ounce and a half of Anniſeeds 
bruiſed, and fixteen or eighteen broad Figs ſhred 


imall. 
- Boil theſe in two Quarts of fair Water or ſmall 


Wort till half be waſted ; but let it boil very flow, 
for it will be the better for ſtanding over a gentle Fire 


for eight or ten Hours. 
Strain off the Liquor, and Reese it according to 


your Palate with Loaf Sugar: Drink it Morning and 


Evening, or at any other Time of the Day. 


6. An approved Electuary for a Cough. 
Take of the Syrup of Horehound one Ounce, and 


the like Quantity of Syrup of Maiden Hair, Coltsfoot, 
and Liquorice; of powdered Elecampane, Liquarice, 


Mix 


Anniſeeds, and Orice, cach half an Ounce. 
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Mix theſe up into an Electuary, and take the Quan- 


tity of a Nutmeg the laſt Thing before you go to Bed 
at Night, and che firſt Thing in the Morning. 


7. For a Sprain. 


| Take common Clay and boil it in white Wine 

Vinegar till it is of the Thickneſs of a Salve, ſpread 
this upon a Linen Cloth, and apply it to the Part 
affected; let it lie on till it is dry, and if the Com- 
plaint is not removed apply a ſecond, and it will not 
tail of a Cure. 


A Powder for the Yellow Jaundice 


'T 4 of Hartſhorn, Turmerick, the inner Rind 
of Barberry Tree, and Powder of Earth- Worms, each 
one Dram, and of Saffron half a Dram. 

Reduce all theſe to a fine Powder, and take as 


much as will lie on a Six- pence in two or three Spoon- 


fuls of Poſſet-Drink every Morning faſting, and the 
like Doſe at four o' Clock in the Afternoon, for ſeven 


or eight Days ſucceſſively. 


9. A Poultice for a Swelling. 


Take of Feverfew, Herb of Grace, and red Sage, 
each one Handful; beat them well together, and boil 
them three Quarters of an Hour in the Dregs of 
ſtrong Ale. 

When theſe have boiled ſufficiently, thicken it with 
coarſe W heat Flour. 


10. For a Burn or Scald. 


Take a large Handful of the yellow Moſs that grows 
upon Stones, the like Quantity of Sheep's Dung, and 
to theſe add alſo a Handful of the Bark of Elder; 
fry them in Mutton Suet till you think the Virtue of 
the Ingredients is fried out; then ſtrain off the Fat, 


and it will make an excellent Ointment for the Cure 
of Scalds or Burns. | 


— 
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wi 11. A black Salve for Burns. 
Take a Pint of Sallad Oil and half a Pound of red 


Lead, ſet it over a ſlow Fire in a Pan, pouring in as 


much Vinegar as will cover the Bottom before you put 


in the Lead and Oil: Let the Fire be exceeding ſlow, 


and when it is turned black add to it ſix Pennyworth 
of Saffron, and two Ounces of Bees Wax. AC; 
When theſe are mixed together, let it ſcimmer 


| g: ently over the Fire to bring it to a proper Con- 


{tence ; drop a little upon Paper, and when it does 


not run about it is thick enough. Put a little Oil 


upon a Table or ſmooth Board to prevent it from 


ſticking, pour the Salve upon it, and make it up in 
Rolls. 


This is good for a freſh Burn, and if it is not very 
| bad 1 it ah be ſufficient to dreſs it once in nn -four 


12. For an Ague. 
Take a Handful of Yarrow, Roots and all, beat i it 


in a wooden Diſh, and add to it a Spoonful of Bay 


Salt; put this over the Fire in a Frying-pan till it is 
hot, and have ready a brown Paper Bag the Breadth 
of your Hand ; fill the Bag out of the "Pan, preſs it 


flat, put it upon the Top of the Head, faſten it on 


with a Night Cap, and let it remain three Days and 


Nights; then takgythis off, and have a like S 


ready to clap on. 
Throw what was taken off into a Warming pan of 
Coals, and let the Perſon hold his Head in the Smoak 
fill it is all conſumed. 
This is to be repeated three Times, and it never 
fails of a Cure. 


*REecziers from Lady Hewet's Buok. 


„ART. I. For the Hemerroids in great Extremity. 


AKE. a Quart of white Wine, and add- to it 

a Handful of broad Plantain ſhred, and an 
Ounte of Cinnamon; boil this gently to a Pint, then 

ſtrain 
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ſtrain it off, and ſet it on the Fire again, adding an 
Ounce of Anniſceds, and half a Pound of white 
Sugar; let it boil a little. Zig 

Take two good Spoonfuls of this Night and Morn- 5 


ing. 


Dbe Ointment to the former Drink. 


Dry ede Anniſeeds in a Fire- ſhovel till iy be 
blackiſh, then beat them to fine Powder, and” my 
it up with Honey. 


Anoint the Part often ooo this, or dip! in a Rag 
and apply to it. 


3. A Powder for Convulfion Fits. ”._— 


Take a Raven, pick off the Feathers, gut it, and 


ſend it to the Oven in a clean earthen Diſh. Let it be 


put in every Time the Oven is heated till it will rub 
to a fine Powder. 

Of this Powder let the Perſon afflicted take as much 
as will lie upon a Silver Groat every Morning — 
for nine Days together. 

This is very ſeldom known to fail of giving Relief; 
but as it is a Diſorder that often returns, it will be 
very proper to keep ſome of the Powder always in 


Readineſs, to uſe occaſionally. 


4. To cure Convulfion Fits in Young or Old. 


Take a Handful of the green Leaves of Fox-gloves, 
and as much of the Polypodium of the Oak, boil 
theſe in-a Quart of Spring Water till half is conſumed, 
and if you pleaſe you may ſweeten it with double- 
refined Sugar, or Sugar- candy. 

To a Man or Woman give two large Spoonfuls | 
the firſt Thing in the Morning and the laſt ar Night, 
and continue this eight or ten Days, or till a Pint be 
taken: To a Child give but a Spoonful at a Time, 
and continue it till half a Pint be taken. 

The proper Time to gather the Polypodium is 


when Saturn has the Aſcendant, and the Fox-glove 7 


when Venus reigns; at other Times they have not 
half the Virtue. 
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© i Te Quantity of Alchoof picked clean, a Dozen of 
Seville Oranges wiped clean and fliced, Rind and all; 
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5 To prevent or cure the Rbeumatiſm. 


Take Anniſeeds, Sweet Fennel Seeds, and Cori- 
ander Seeds bruiſed, of each an Ounce; Alehoof, Ger- 
mander, Angelica, Saint John' s-wort, and Heartſeaſe, 
of each two Handfuls; tie all theſe up in a Bag, and 
70 them into five Gallons of ſmall Ale. 

Drink of this three Times a Day, elpecially Spring 
and Fall. 
| 6. For Rheumatick Ne. 


Take a Pound of Lignum Vitæ Shavings, put them 


into three Gallons: of Spring Water, and let it boil 


away to two. 
Let the Party drink half a Pint of this every Morning 


F faſting, and the ſame Quantity about four 9 leer f * 


1 Afternoon. 


r 7. A Receipt for the LA 
Take a Peck of the beſt Garden Scurvygtaſs, the 


put theſe into a Kilderkin of ſmall Ale: After it has 
done working ſtop it up, let it ſtand three Days, and 
then drink it at Meals, or any other Tim. 
The beſt Time to drink this Beer is in the Month of 
March ; during which the Perſon afflicted ſhould drink 
no other. 


8. For an Ague. | 
Take Radix Contrayerva Pulvis one Dram, and 
7 it in two Spoonfuls of Anniſeed Water. Drink 
this an Hour before the Fit, and drink a Glaſs of 
Carduus Water after it; then go to Bed, and ſweat 


three Hours. 


Repeat this twice more in the ſame Manner. 


9. An approved Receipt to cure an Ague. 
Take an Apple and cut a Hole in it, ſaving the 


* Top; fill the Hole with Tobacco, put on the Top 
again, lay it to the Fire, and roaſt it well; then chop 
It up together, ſpread it on a double Rag, and lay it 
dong both the Wriſts as hot as you can dear it, Juſt 


before 


) 
* 
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before the Fit; repeat this three Times, giving * 


Vomit of Carduus before the ſecond Fit. 
With this I have cured a third Day Ague. 


10. For the Dropſy. | 

Take two Quarts of white Wine, put to it an 
Ounce of Elder Flowers, the ſame Quantity of Aſh 
Keys; Roman Wormwood and Hyſſop one Handful 
each, a Dram of Saffron, and a Handful of Centaury. 
Steep theſe in the Wine two Days, and then let the 


Patient drink the Quantity of a Wine Glaſs full twice 


a Day, letting the Ingredients remain in till the Wine 
is gone. 


21. T0 male a Vater for the Stone. 


Take Alehoof and Pellitory of the Wall, of each a 
like Quantity, when they are in their Prime; diſtil 
them together till you have four Quarts of Water, 
pour this into a Pot, and let it ſtand till Aſh Keys are 
pretty big. 

Then take Grammel, Anniſeed, and Sweet Fennel 


Seeds bruiſed, of each an Ounce, and ſteep them 


twenty-four Hours in the above Water; put it into 
the Still, Seeds and all, and add thereunto a Handful 
of Alchoof and F eqvea of Pellitory of the Wall, and 
as many Aſh Keys as the Still will hold; then diſtil 
it off. 


12. Another for the ſame. 


*. 


Take a Pint of the ſtrongeſt white Wine, ſet it on 


the Fire, put to it two Ounces of old Alicant Soap, 
and let it continue till diſſolved; then take it off the 
Fire, ſweeten it with Syrup of Marſh Mallows, and 


give it to drink. 


This is an excellent and approved Remedy. 


13. A Receipt to make Daffy's Elixir. 


Take of Anniſeeds, Fennel Seeds, and Coriander 
Seeds, each two Ounces, and the like Quantity of 


Laquoricez Cocheneal and Saffron of each one Dram; 
4H 2 Sena 
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Sena and the beſt Rhubarb of each one Ounce ; and 
Raiſins of the Sun ſtoned one Pound. 
Bruiſe the Seeds and Liquorice, and ſtew the Rhu- 
barb ; then put the whole into a Stone Jug, and pour 
upon it three Quarts of the beſt Brandy. 
It may be made uſe of in ten Days, but it is better 
after ſtanding three Weeks. | 
Two Spoonfuls ſhould be given at Night, and two 
in the Morning; and ſo more or leſs, as there may be 
Occaſion, | | 
14. A Remedy for the Evil. 
Take two Quarts of Spring Water, and put to it 
two Handfuls of Archangel, two Ounces of Liquorice 
in Slips, and the ſame Quantity of Sweet Fennel 
Seeds bruiſed. Taos 
Put theſe in a Pot, ſet it over a gentle Fire, and 
let it ſcimmer till a Quarter be waſted ;- then take it 
off, let it ſtand to cool, and when cold ſtrain it thro? 
a Sieve, and ſqueeze the Herbs. 
Let the Patient take a Quarter of a Pint of this 
every Morning faſting, the fame Quantity at Four in 
the Afternoon, and repeat it again at going to Bed. 


15. For the Cholick. 


Take a Head of Garlick, bruiſe it well, and put it 
into a Pint of Sack, then ſet it over the Fire, and boil 
it away to half a Pint. 

Drink this going to Bed, keeping yourſelf warm; 
and repeat it two or three Nights. 


16, force away Pains. 


Take half an Ounce of Marſh-Mallows, a Quarter 
of an Ounce of Cummin Seeds finely beaten and ſifted, 
and a Quarter of an Ounce of the Oil of Sweet Al- 
monds ; mix theſe together, and then put fo 
a Spoon, warm it, and anoint the Place | #Micted 
with Pain, rubbing it in with your Hand for half an 
Hour ; then rah over it a Piece of Flannel to keep 


Tt warm. | 
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17. To make Charity Oil. 1 


Take a Handful of blue Valerian, and the ſame 
Quantity of Lavender, Camomile, Roſemary, and 
Sage; ſhred theſe ſmall, and put to them a Quart of 
the beſt Sallad Oil. 

Let this ſtand in the Sun nine Days, ſtirring it 
frequently; then boil it till the Herbs are blackiſh. | 

1 this take it off, let it ſtand to cool, ſtrain it, 
and put to it again the like Quantity of all the above 
Herbs except the Valerian, and ſet it in the Sun nine 
Days longer. 

Repeat this once more, then ſtrain it off, and put it 
in a Bottle; ſtop it cloſe, and keep it for Uſe. 

It is good for any green Wound, old Sore, Bruiſes 
inwardly or outwardly, Swellings, Strains, Blaſts, 
or Burns. 

The Quantity to be given for an inward Bruiſe is 


ſcven or eight Drops in Poſſet-Drink going to Bed, 
and ſweat after it, 


18. To cure the Itch. 
Take Half a Pound of Butter, a Quarter of a Pound 
of Brimſtone, and a Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves 
beat fine; Roſe Water and white Wine Vinegar of 
each a Quarter of a Pint; and Bay Leaves and Dock 
Roots of each one Handful. Boil theſe all to- 
gether half an Hour, ſtirring it all the while; then let 
x ſtand to cool. 
The next Day ſkim off the Top, leaving all that 
is clear; clarify the Top, and ſet it by for Uſe. 
It muſt be uſed only at Nights going to Bed, when 
you muſt anoint every Part where it is come out, and 
particular Care muſt be taken to rub it. well in all 
down the Back Bone; takmg every Morning as much 
Flower of Brimſtone as will lie upon a Shilling in ſome 
warm Milk. 
19. An approved Receipt for the ſame. 4:4 
Take ſix Ounces of freſh Hog's Lard, and four 
| Ounces of Elecampane Roots made very clean, _ EL 
CL) ce 
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fliced as thin as yon can; boil the Roots in ſtrong 
Beer or Vinegar till they are tender, then; drain them 


from the Liquor with a Spoon; put them in a Mortar, 
and beat them to a Poultice. 


Then take half an Ounce of Barberries, an Ounce 


of Salt Petre, and an Ounce of common Brimſtone, 
all finely powdered ; mix all theſe Things very well 
together by beating them in a Mortar, and imme- 
diately before the Party goes to Bed let his Body be 


anointed all over with this, eſpecially in every Joint, 


and rub it in well by a good Fire three Nights to- 
ether. 


The Patient muſt put on clean Linen at his Knott 


|| ing, and have clean Sheets; both which he muſt make 


uſe of tor three Weeks without Change. 
This Remedy, with God's — hath never 


| bow! own to fail, 


20. A Receipt for ſore Eves. 
Take Conſerve of red Roſes two Ounces, the fineſt 


Bole Armoniac half an Ounce, and Sugar of Lead a 


Dram ; then add as much Frogs Spawn Water as will 


make it of a proper Conſiſtence, and with this anoint 
the es when going to Bed. 


21. An Eye Water. * 
Take an Ounce of Lapis Laſulæ, and an Ounce of 


white Sugar-candy ; ſteep theſe twelve Hours in half 


a Pint of red Roſe Water ; then ſtrain it through a 


fine Cloth, and put it in a Bottle. Shake it when you 
waſh your Eyes with it. 


22. A moſt precious and ſafe Water Fu a hot Rheum 
in the Eyes. 


Take a Pint of white Wine as it comes 18 the 
Grape; it muſt be very clear; (this Wine Coopers 
can help you to, but it connot be had at Taverns) 
put it in a Pewter Pot with a Cover; then heat a 
Stone called Lapis Calaminaris, about the Bigneſs of 


an n Fes. red hot in a Wood Fire, and put it into the 


Wine; 
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Wine, ſhutting the Lid down after it; repeat this 
twice, then take it out, and put in half an Ounce of 
Camphire, pure, white, and clear as Glaſs ; let this 
ſtand in the ſame Pot fourteen Days, then pour it 
into a Bottle, Camphire and all; ſtop it cloſe, 8 


Ry it for Uſe. 


Drop a little in the Eye Morning and Evening, or 
dip a little Cotton in it, and apply it to the Corner of 
the Eye next the Noſe. 


23. An approved Receipt for a Blaſt of the Eyes or Face, | 
Take half a Handful of Houſeleek, ſhred it ſmall 
with a Knife, and put it into half a Pint of Cream ; 
ſet it on the Fire in a Saucepan, and let it boil gently 


till it comes to an Oil, Anoint the Place affected 
often with this. | 


24. To make a Water far the Face. 
Take three Quarters of a Pound of bitter Almonds, 


and blanch them; put half of them into a Mortar, and 


beat them very fine; then put to them half an Ounce 
of Mercury and an Ounce of Camphire: Beat theſe 
well together; then put in the reſt of the Almonds, 
and pound them once more exceeding well. | 

Add to this a Quart of running Water, the ſame 
Quantity of white Wine, and three Quarters of a 


Pound of Loaf Sugar; let it ſtand all Night, and the 


next Morning ſtrain it off. Put it in Bottles, and ſet 
it by for Uſe. 


25. AWaſo for the Face. 

Take half a Pound of French Barley, and boil it 
in Spring Water ; ſhift the Water three Times, and 
the laſt Time let it boil away from three Quarts to 
one; then ſtrain it off, and put to it a Quart of white 
Wine, an Ounce of Roſemary Flowers, a third Part 
of a Pound of bitter Almonds blanched and beaten, 
and two Lemons cut in Slices, but without the Peel. 

Let this ſtand two Days, then ſtrain it off, and put 
to it four * of Camphire, an Ounce of 


Venice 
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of each two Drams; boil them in a little Water till 
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Venice Talk, an Ounce of white Sugar- candy, two 
Ounces of white Lilly Roots clean waſhed and ſliced, 
and a Shillingſwerth 2 Spermaceti. 

' Keep out two or three Almonds to beat up with 
the Camphire and Opens, or elſe they will not 
diſſolve. 


Waſh your Face every Morning with this Water, 


and at Night uſe the following Ointment. 


26. An Otutment for the Face. 


Take a white Lilly Root or two, waſh it, and boil 
it in Milk till it is ſoft; then take it out, ſkin it, and 
beat it to a Pulp. 

Get a hundred Snails, break the Shells, ſtrew Salt 
upon them to purge them, and then boil them in 
Water; when they have boiled ſome Time take them 
off to cool, and when cold ſkim off the Fart. 

To a Spoonful of this Fat add an Ounce of the 
Lilly Root, two Ounces of the Fat of Sheeps Guts 
laid in Water, and waſhed out in Roſe Water twice; 
twelve Bitter Almonds blanched and beaten: fine, half 
an Ounce of Oil of Tartar, fix Pennyworth of Sper- 
maceti, the Whites of two Eggs beaten. to a Froth ; 
half an Ounce of Oil of ſweet Almonds, and one 
Ounce of double-refined Sugar: Beat all theſe well 
together. 


7 7. To cure the Canter in the Mouth or any other Place. 


Take three Pints of Ale, ſet it over the Fire, and 
when it boils ſkim it carefully; then put to it a Hand- 


ful of Selandine, and half a Dozen Leaves of Sage; 


boil it well till it taſtes ſtrong of the Herbs; then take 
them out, and ſharpen it with Allum. 

Boil this again till it comes to a Pint, and when 
cold put it up in a Bottle. Stop it Ges and it will 
keep good a whole Year. 


28. A Poultice for a Swelling in the Neck or  elſewbers, 
Take Melilot Flowers, Linſeed, and Althæa Roots, 


it 
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it is conſumed ; then add a Quart of Milk, and two 
Pennyworth of white Bread, and boil them to the 
Conſiſtence of a Poultice. 

To this add ten Grains of Saffron, and the Volks 
of two Eggs beaten up in Oil of Roſes or Camomile, 
and mix them all well together. | 

Apply ſome of this Poultice once a Day. 


29. To make black Salve. 


Take two Quarts of the beſt Sallad Oil you can 
get, and add to it one Pound of red Lead, an Ounce - 
of Turpentine, an Ounce of Caſtile Soap, an Ounce 
of Burgamy Pitch, an Ounce of black Roſin, an 
Ounce of Bees Wax, and a Pound of white Lead. 

Boil theſe together four Hours, ſtirring it all the 
while. | 
It muſt be made 1 in an earthen Pan, 


30. To make à green Salve. 
| Gather in the Heat of the Day young Bay Leaves 


and Wormwood of each Half a Quarter of 'a Pound, 


and red Sage and Rue of each a Quarter of a Pound ; 
do not wall them, but pick them clean, and beat 


| them ſmall in a Mortar. 


Then take three Quarters of a Pound of the Suet of 
a Sheep juſt killed, pick it clean, and ſhred it ſmall ; 
add this to the Herbs in the Mortar, and pound them 
again till they are well mixed; then add a Quart of 


Oil, and work it all up with your Hands till the Oil 


is well incorporated; this done take it out of the Mor- 
tar, put it into an earthen Pan; cover it up cloſe, and 
ſer it by in a cloſe Place for cight Days. 

This done ſet it over a Charcoal Fire, and let it 
buil gently four Hours; then add an Ounce of the 
Oil of Spike, and let it boil four Hours longer, or 
till it turns green, ſtirring it frequently ; then ſtrain _ 
it through a new Canvas. Put it in a Gally- pot ftop 
it cloſe, and keep it for Ule. 
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"ot, A Salve for a Green Wound or Burn. 

Take a Pound and a Quarter of Oil, and half a 
Pound of red Lead, boil them together a little, and 
then take them off the Fire. 

Then add by Degrees five Ounces of Bees Wax, 
two Pennyworth of Camphire, and as much beaten 
Chalk as will lie upon a Shilling. 

When it is near cold ſpread ſome Oil thin upon a 

Sheet of white Paper, turn up the four Corners, and 
pour in the Salve; then roll it up in little Balls, 
and keep it for Ule. 


32. A Salve to cure any Green Sore. | 
Take Half a Pound of Roſin, a Pound of the beſt 


Venice Turpentine, a Pound of unwrought Wax, a 


Pound of Sheeps Suet fried, and eleven Spoonfuls of 


Sallad Oil ; mix all theſe together, and melt them 
over the Fire in an earthen Pan. 

Then take Smallage, Plantain, Orpin, and Bugloſs, 
of each one Handful, and a large Handful of Mug- 
wort; chop theſe ſmall, grind them in a Mortar, and 
put them into the Liquor on the Fire. 

Let them all boil together half an Hour, then take 
it off, and ſqueeze it through a new Canvas Strainer 
into a Gally-pot. Cover it up, and ſet it by for Uſe. 


33. Serjeant Pyle's (Serjeant-Surgeon to King Charles 
the Second, and King James) Limmentum Arces for 
Green Wounds and Wounds on the Head. 


Take of Gum Elemi an Ounce and a half, Venice 


Turpentine an Ounce and a half, Sheeps Suet two 
Ounces, and an Ounce of Hog's Lard; melt and 
mix theſe in an earthen Pipkin, and make it up as 


before directed. 
34. The Breaſt Salve. 


Take a Quart of Sweet Oil, half a Pound ef white 
Lead. half a Pound of red Lead in fine Powder, 
and five Ounces of the beſt Caſtile Soap cut in Pieces; 


mix 
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mix them very well together, then ſet it on the Fire in 
an earthen Pipkin or Pot that holds a Gallon. 
Let the Fire be ſmall when you firſt ſet it on, and. 
let it ſcimmer an Hour and a half, ſtirring it all the _ 


while with a Stick; then increaſe the Fire, and boil 


it till it comes to an Oil, taking Care to ſtir it as be- 

fore to prevent its boiling over. | 
When it is ſo ſtiff as not to ſtick to your Fingers 

oil a Diſh, and pour it out by Degrees into the Diſh, 


work it up with your Hands into Rolls, and lay it 


by for Uſe. | 
It muſt not be too cold when you pour it out; and 
it will be five Hours in doing. 
This Salve is good for ſore Breaſts, Bruiſes, Sprains 


in the Back, the Dropſy, Gout, Boils, Impoſthumes, 
Green Wounds, and old Sores. 


35. The approved Gripe Water. 


Take an Ounce of Rhubarb, lice it thin, and dry 
it by the Fire, then powder it very fine, and pur it 


into a Quart of the beſt Brandy. 


The Quantity to be given at a Time is, to a Man 
four Spoonfuls, to a Woman three, and to a Child leſs 
according to its. Years and Strength. 

Repeat this every ſix Hours, firſt ſhaking the Bottle, 
and it will ſoon drive away the Complaint. 


36. A Powder for the Worms. 


Take Wormſeed, Fennygreek, Aloes, St. John's- 
graſs, burnt Hartſhorn, and Sea-wort, of each an 
equal Quantity finely powdered ; Flour of Brimſtone 


half the Quantity of the reſt, with three Times the 


Quantity of the whole of powdered Sugar. 
To a Child of two Years old may be given half a 
Dram, and to one that is older the Quantity may be 


increaſed. 


It muſt be given the Day before the Full of the 
Moon in a Spoonful of Sack, and the two Mornings 
following; drinking an Hour after it a Pint of thin 
Water-gruel. | | 


„ 37. An- 
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37. Another for the ſame. 


Take prepared Coraline, Hartſhorn, Wormſeed, 
and Rhubarb, of each - a like Quantity, finely 
powdered. 

Let as much of this be given as will lie upon a Six- 
pence three Mornings together faſting. , 


38. To flop a Looſeneſs. 


Let there be a Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves 
boiled in two Quarts of Water till it comes to, three 
Pints, with a Cruſt of white Bread in it; then ſtrain 
it off, and ſweeten it with double-refined Sugar. 

Drink half a Pint at a Time, and * this as 
often as you Pleaſe. 


39. To preſerve Roſes t to purge. 


Take a Quantity of Damaſk Roſe Buds, and clip 
off the white Part; then take to every Pound of Roſes 
three Pounds of fine Sugar, and one Quart of Roſe 
Water. 

Have ready upon the Fire a Pot of boiling Water; 
put the Roſes and Water into a Pitcher, ſtop it 
down cloſe, and ſet it in the Pot; let it remain there 
till the Roſes are boiled tender, then take out the 
Pitcher, unſtop it, and put in half the Sugar; 


ſtop it up again, put it into the Pot, and let It boil a 
little longer. 


When it has boiled ſome Time put in the reſt of - 


the Sugar, then give it another boil, and when you 
take it up ſqueeze in the Juice of fome Lemons thro? 
a Sieve. 
- A ſmall Quantity of this in a Morning will be 
ſaftcient for a Doſe, which operates without occa- 
ſioning Sicknels. 


40. A Remedy for Giddineſs in the: Head. 


Take three Drops of Oil of Lillies of the Valley 
roll 1 it in a little fine Sugar, and make 1 it into Pills. 


* 


Take 
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Take three or four of theſe when you find 1 It com- 
ing on. 

41. Another for the ſame. 


Take half an Ounce of Moſs Powder, two Nut- 
megs baked in a Loaf and powdered, a little Orrice 
Powder, a Quarter of an Ounce of Benjamin, half as 
much Frankincenſe, and the ſame Quantity of Brud 
Seed; beat all theſe together, and ſtrew them on the 
fore Part of the Head every Morning and Evening. 


When the Dizzineſs comes on air your Cap over Ben- 


jamin, and with a Funnel let ſome of its Smoak up 


your Noſtrils. 


42. A Medicine for a Cold. 
Take a few Raiſins of the Sun, and ſtone them; add 
a little Coaſerve of red Roſes, ſome white Sugar- 
candy, four Drops of Oil of Vitriol, and as much Oil 
of Sulphur ; beat all theſe in a Mortar till they come 
to an Electuary. 
Take the Quantity of a Nutmeg . Night going 
to Bed. 
43. Commis for a Cough, 


Take a Pound of brown Sugar-candy and a Pound 
of Loaf Sugar, beat them well, and ſift chem through 


a very fine Tiffany Sieve. 


Then take an Ounce of the Juice of Liquorice; mix 
with it three or four Spoonfuls of Hyſſop Water, and 


ſet it over a gentle Fire to ſcimmer a little. 


Then take the Sugar- candy and Sugar, one Dram 
of Orrice Powder, and half a Dram of Gum Dragon 
beaten very fine; add a Dram of Powder of Ele- 
campane, a Dram of the Spirit of Anniſeed, and two 
Grains of Muſk. 

Mix all theſe well together with the Juice of Li- 
quorice and Hyſſop Water, and add as much more 
of the latter as will make it into a {tiff Paſte. 

This done roll them into little Balls, and keep them 


in a dry Place for Uſe. 


44. Fer 
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44+ For the ſame by Dr. Beaufort. 


Take two Ounces of the Oil of Sweet Almonds, 
three Drams of Hail's Powder, a Dram and a half of 
Gum Arabick, a Dram and a half of Diacodium, and 
three Drams of Aquamirabilis. 

Mix all theſe very well together, and make them 
into a Linctus. 


A Spoonful is to be taken frequently when the 
Cough troubles you. 

Take Milk Water two Ounces, compound Roſe 
Water two Drams, and Diacodium ſix Drams ; mix 


all theſe together for a Draught, and when afflicted 


drink it at Night going to Bed. 


45. For a Chin-Cough. 


Roaſt what Quantity of Eggs you pleaſe till the 
Whites begin to be hardiſn; then break the Tops 
of the Eggs, pour out the Yolks, and fill up the 
Vacancies with white Sugar- candy powdered very 
fine. 

This done cover the Holes again with Pieces of 
the Whites, put them in a clean earthen Diſh, and 


ſet it in hot Wood Aſhes for ſome Time. 


Be careful to ſave all the Liquor that runs from 
them, and give a Spoonful of it at a Time to the 


* thus afflicted. 


46. Another for the ſame. 


Take a Quarter of a Pound of brown , 
and beat it ſmall; put to it a Quarter of a Pint of 
Aqua Vitæ, ſet it on the Fire in an earthen Pipkin, 
and boil it to a Syrup. 


Then take it off, and add to it half a Pint of the 
Juice of Alehoof. 


Give the Child a * of this four or five Times 
a Day. 


SECT. 
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SA 4&5 IX, 
7 Di iſorders of Cattle, and their Re- 
| medies. 


A RT. IJ. For the Meazles in Swine. 


MEX together a Quart of ſtale Urine, and Half 
| a Pound of Derbyſhire Reddle, which they 
ſell at the Colour-Shops, and many call Red- 
Oaker. 

Stir this well together, and when it is perfectly 
mixed, pour upon it a Gallon of ſweet and good 
Whey made warm. 

Keep the Hog faſting all Night, and give him 
this in the Morning. 

The Sweetneſs of the Whey will make the reſt go 
down, and it is a certain Remedy. The Hog will 
leave ſome of the Grounds at the Bottom, but that 
is no Matter; it is not deſigned that he ſhould ſwal- 
low all the Reddle that is mixt in the Urine, only 
the fineſt and lighteſt Part of it: And this never 
fails to go down, for the whole Liquor keeps of a a 
thick red to the laſt. 


2. For the. Sleep or Evil. 


This 1 is a Diſorder which affects Swine in the Sum- 
mer Months, and has very bad Conſequences if not 
taken in Time; for they always neglect their Food 
when they are troubled with this Diſorder ; and con- 
ſequently they ſtarve and pine. 

They are known to have it not only by their con- 
tinual ſleeping in the Middle of the Day, but by 
their Drouſineſs and poor look at all other Times. 

The Method of Cure is this : 1 
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Pick a good Quantity of the ſmall Stone Crop 


which grow on old Walls; it has yellow Flowers, 
and is very ſharp to the Taſte. Let the Farmer take 


Care to gather the right, for there are ſeveral Sorts, 
and this is the only one that has the right Virtue. 
Bruiſe a good deal of this, and ſqueeze out the 
Juice; mix it with ſome warm Maſh, and give it the 
Hog early in the Morning, after he has been ſhut up 


all Night without Victuals. 


He will eat this freely, and i will preſently make 
him very ſick. 


He will Caſt very much, and his Stomach being 


cleanſed, the Diſorder will leave him. 


If once does not do, let him have the ſame again 


the next Day; and it rarely fails. 


de eee e ee tt nee Nee ee el e e d 


. 
Of the Garden and Orchard. 
N the beginning of this Month, we 3 


Houſekeeper an Account of what would be the 


Produce of the Garden in its ſeveral Kinds: we are 
now to mention the proper Work to be done in it 
toward the latter Part of this Month, to prepare for 
the Products of the next: For according to that 
Care, they will be both in Quantity and Quality. 

The Kitchen Garden being the moſt material, in 
reſpect of our Plan, we ſhall conſider that firſt. 

The Crop is in a Manner all in the Ground, and 
every Thing is growing a-pace. 

The Gardiner muſt remember that the ſame Heat 
and Moiſture which ſet his Beans, Peaſe, and other 
Products ſo faſt into growth, will have the ſame 
Effect upon the Weeds. Theſe are a Kind of 
Hydras, or many headed Monſters, that till very 

thorough 
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thorough Care is taken, riſe the faſter for being 
cut up. ah | | 

The Reaſon is this: Many of the Roots and Frag- 
ments of Roots of the Perennial Kind remain ; ſome 
of which have been dug in deep, and lain long quiet; 
but in the freſh Digging of the Borders, come near 


the Air again, and grow; for Weeds are not like 
uſeful Plants that require Care and Attendance : The 
leaſt Piece will ſhoot, and ſcarce any Thing deſtroys 
them. 0 | 

Beſide theſe, the Wind brings in the Seeds of the 
Red-Nettle, Groundfell, the Wild-Oraches, and many 
others, which taking Advantage of the hew dug 
Ground, ſhoot up inſtantly, and grow quick. 

Theſe muſt be hoed up as faſt as they grow; and 
in this let the careful Gardiner obſerve, that he may 
at the ſame Time, give a great deal of Strength to 
his Plant, by breaking the Surface of the Ground : 
Therefore inſtead of ſhaving the Weeds off as too 
many do, let him always cut with a Stroke ſlanting 
downwards, and thus he will more effectually deſtroy 
them; and in this Ground made rich already, by 
Digging and Manure, he will cut in two or three 
Inches, and make a fine new Surface ready to receive 
the Dews. 

When he has got all his Borders clean, and in 
Order, let him think of ſowing, planting, and tranſ- 


| Planting. 


As to Sowing, we have obſerved already, that what 
he has to do on that Head, is not very much. 

A ſecond Crop of Brocoli may be very well ſown 
now ; and if the Weather be not too hot and dry, 
ſome Turnips in a ſhady Place, will come up quick, 
and very ſoon grow for the Table. 

A Crop of French Beans, ſhould be ſown alfo at 
this Time, and all the Kinds of Lettuces; for there 
will thus be a Succeſſion of them ripening for the 
Table, one after the other. 


| N. XXI. 4 K Young 
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© Young Salleting may be ſtill ſown, but few much 
regard it at this Seaſon. | 
Tiis very valuable when there is little elſe for the 
Supply of the Table; but that is not the Caſe now, 
there is a Plenty of every Thing of the large Kind. 
The Middle of June is a very good Time for the 
Planting out thoſe Sweet Herbs, which have been 
ſown for the Uſe of the Kitchen. : 
They are now of a Bigneſs to bear removing; 
and there will be the Summer before them tor 
Encreaſe. 15 | 
They ſhould be planted at a good Diſtance fro 
one another, and ſhaded from the Sun, and watered 
in Evenings, till they have taken Root. _ 

The Cabbage and Savoy Plants, ſown in the early 
Months, will now be fit for removing; and there 
will be very proper Places for them. | 

The Gardiner has cleaned all his Ground, and 
there will be the Intervals between his Beans, and 
ſome other early Crops very happily ready to receive 


his Plants of this Kind. 
They will do better thus, than if | tranſplanted 


into a clean Bed; for the . Stalks of the Beans and 
other Plants, will ſhade them till they have taken 
Roat ; and then by that Time they want any Share of 

Nouriſhment, theſe will be ready to come up. 
The pulling up. the Bean Stalks will be like 
digging the Ground about theſe Plants; for every 
Thing that breaks the Ground anſwers this Purpoſc, 
and they will flouriſh upon it greatly, and get into 
a fine Forwardneſs for ſupplying the Kitchen in 
Winter. 377 | hs: + 
The early ſown Endive will now alſo be ready for 
tranſplanting, and there muſt be a choſen Piece of 
Ground for this Purpoſe: It muſt be ſomewhat 
ſhaded, and moiſt. They muſt here be planted at 
a moderate Diſtance, and they will be quickly. fit 
for blanching. is 540 . 
- | Toward 


-- 
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Toward the End of June alſo, is the proper 
Time for planting out Chardoons for the laſt Time; 
and in this, regard muſt be had to the Nature of the 
Plant, and the particular Management it requires. 

It is very large, and it is to be blanched to a great 
Height. For this Reaſon, it muſt ſtand in a Bed of 
rich and light Mould, and muſt be placed at a great 
Diſtance, one Plant Bene another. F 

Four Foot is the proper Diſtance, and as it riſes. 
the Earth muſt be carefully hoed up to cover the 
Stalks; on this will depend their fine Colour, and 
their delicate Flavour. When Chardoons are not 
well blanched, they look Dirty, and eat Coarſe. 

If we caſt our Eye from the profitable Garden 
to that for Pleaſure, we are to tell the Gardiner, that 
a great deal is to be done there this Montn. 

All the Annual Flowers that have not before been 
removed from their Seed Beds, are now to be ſet out 


into the Places where they are to remain. 


The Evening is the propereſt Time of the Day for 
this Purpoſe; and the Gardiner ſhould always con- 
trive his Work ſo that the laſt Hour of the Day be 
employed on this Buſineſs. ö 

Let him make good Holes for the Reception of 
theſe Plants; remove them with good Balls of Earth 
about them, and place them carefully in. Then let 
him give them a gentle Watering, to fix the Earth 
to their Roots; and if the Sun be powerful the next 
Day let them be ſhaded at Noon. 

A little Care at this Time, gives the Gin a 
great deal of Beauty in the ſucceeding Months. Theſe 
Plants are tender, ſo that a little Matter hurts them ; 
but this is the laſt Accident to which they are ex- 
poſed; if they eſcape Damage upon their removing, 
they will grow very faſt: They are very apt to droop 
for a Time if not well managed; but if this be too 
much, they will never recover it afterwards, 4 

The fibrous rooted Plants have now «made their 
Shoots from the Root, ſo this is the beſt Time for 
making Layers for propagating them. 

4 K 2 Carnations 
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Carnations. are propa this Way; as alſo Sweet 
Williams, and all that Kind of Plants. 
Carnations are now coming into Flower, and a 
at deal of Care is to be taken of the finer Kinds, 
for no Flower is ſo ſubject to Injuries. | 
Nothing is ſo common as their being deſtroyed 

by Earwigs; therefore let the Pots be carefully ſearched 
for Vermin. Ants are very common about them, 

and will do a great deal of Damage. £7 
As the Floriſt obſerves them coming into Bloom, 
let him ſnip the Ends of the Flower-Cup, which 
the vulgar Gardiners call the Pod, in about five Places 
at equal Diſtances; this will make the Flower open 
regularly. 8 

When Carnations are left to themſelves, they often 
open all on one Side, and never diſplay themſelves 
properly afterwards. | 
They are naturally a Flower that continues a good 

while, but they may be made to ſtand twice their 
natural Time by good Management. 
Io this Purpoſe they muſt be defended from Wet, 
and from the extreme Violence of the Sun. The 
common Contrivance for this Purpoſe is a Covering 
| of Glaſs: This very well defends the Flower from 

Rain; but inſtead of preſerving it from the Sun, it 

gives that greater Power, the Heat of the Noon Sun 
in Fuly, through a Glaſs being ſcorching. 

L have ſeen many a fine Flower that would have 
ſtood a great while if left to itſelf, burnt up preſently 
by this Deſign to preſerve it. Some Years ſince Mr. 
Willis who was famous for his Carnations, at Bath, 
invented the eaſy Method of uſing oiled Paper in- 
ſtead of Glaſs, and ſeveral here followed it. Tis ſo 
commodious, cheap and eaſy, and anſwers both the 
Purpoſes ſo well, that I wonder every one does not 
follow it. | So 
This oiled Paper perfectly well keeps off the Wet, 

and is not ſubject to ſcorch up the Plants with 


the Sun. | 
. Thoſe 


) 
; 
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"Thoſe Flowers which are propagated, þ 


are now to be put into the mm The news. 


Aſters, Scarlet Lychnis, and ſuch others, are to be 


raiſed this Way. They muſt be planted in a rich 


Soil, and a Situation not too much expoſed ; and 
they muſt be ſhaded at firſt, and after that watered 
zt Times, till they have taken good Root. 

All the Spring Flowers are now paſt, and their 
Roots ſhould be taken up. 

Some of theſe will not bear to be kept out of the 
Ground any long Time, as the Futillary, Dogs Tooth, 
Perſian Iris, and the like; theſe ſhould be now taken 
up, and ſoon put into the Ground again where they are 
intended to Flower the next Spring; and the others 
are to be taken up and preſerved out of the Ground, 
till the Time of Planting them again in the End of 
Autumn. The Tulips, and ſuch others, muſt be 
carefully cleaned from Filth; and hung up in Bags 
in a ſhady Place. 

Many keep them in Boxes and Drawers, but there 
is Danger in this Practice, for Rats and Mice are ex- 
treamly fond of them, and often get at them. 

Toward the End of this Menth, the Gardiner 
muſt again go over his Fruit Trees with a careful 
Eye: Whenever he ſees the Fruit ſtand too thick, he 
muſt thin it again, always keeping it in his Mind 
that one good Peach is worth two ſtarved ones, either 
for the Table or the Market; and that it is much 
more to his Credit to have a ſmall Number of Fruit, 


than his Trees crowded with ſuch as are not worth 


gathering. 

Let him rub off the firſt Rudiments of all ſtrait 
forward Shoots, and of any others that grow irregu- 
larly z but this is all he muſt do: It is a bad Time 
of the Year to do any Thing with the Knife. 

Where the Fruit upon the Wall Trees ſtands too 
much expoſed to the Sun, it will be proper to draw 
over ſome Leaves by Way of a Covering for them. 
This was their Intent in Nature, and as we ſpread 

out 
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out Wall Trees unnaturally to the Sun, we ſhould 
have a regard to this, where we leave them too much 
expoſed. wa 5 | 
Care muſt be taken to keep the Ground about the 


Roots of the Trees clear from Weeds, as well as 


that where uſeful Plants or Flowers grow. 

We have explained the Occaſion, and the Nature 
of this in the Directions for laſt Month, and the 
ſame holds good here. 

Some pull them up by Hand, but hoeing is the 
better Practice; becauſe it anſwers the Purpoſe of a 
flight Digging about the Roots at the ſame Time. 
Whenever there happens a ſhower this Month, let 
the Gardiner be ſure to viſit his Wall Fruit, and look 
carefully after Snails ; as alſo Mornings and Evenings, 


in the ſame Manner as in the preceding Month. 


Particular Care muſt be taken this Month, of the 


new planted Trees. 


They muſt have ſome Water given them at Times, 


and Mulch ſhould be laid about their Roots, that they 
be always kept in a Condition of growing, by the 


moiſt Temper of the Ground. 

The Vines are ſuch luxuriant Growers, that they 
muſt be looked after carefully. All fide Shoots, and 
ill placed Branches muſt be taken off. If any of their 
15595 Branches be got looſe from the Wall, as they 
frequently will be, they muſt be nailed up; and Re- 
gard muſt be had to the Bunches, to give them all the 


Advantages of Ripening. 


Theſe require a great deal of Sun, and the Lives 


_ of the. Vine are ſo large, that often they too much 


ſhade them. It is frequently neceffary to clear theſe 


away in ſome Places, as it is to draw the e of 


other Fruit Trees over the Fruit. 
The Grapes if they are not favoured in this Man- 


ner by the Art and Conduct of the Gardiner, not 


only ripen poorly, but Never attain to their full” rich f 
and ET ah | | 1 * 
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Of Proviſions. 


A Bill of Fare for the Month of July. wp 
- Fiſh, Fleſp, and Fowl, as in the laſ Month. 


CHAP 1 
/ Garden-Stuff. 


AMY. L Of Greens and Roots. 


HE Garden at this Seaſon affords in a Manner 
all its Stores; Cauliflowers are in great Perfec- 
tion, and there are fine Cabbages. 

Lettuces are in their great Perfection, and they 
are plentiful ; the Cos and other fine Kinds for Sallads, 
and the Cabbage and the like of that Sort, for Saanen 
and Stewing. 

Small Salleting is to be had, but it is leſs opera 
becauſe the fine 6 Lettuce of this Seaſon is ſo much 
more eſteemed; indeed the young Salleting 1 is not only 


beſt » 


| Dake, the Heart, and.the Carnation Cherrics are in 
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beſt in Spring from its. Novelty, but in its Nature; 


it may be had all the Year round by Hot- Beds and 


bother Arts, but it is never ſo fine, tender, and deli- 


cate, as at the natural Seaſon. 

With Care the Table may be ſupplied in Fuly alſo 
with Celeri and Endive; and for thoſe who have the 
Italian Manner of eating, there is Trinachia : There 
is alſo Spinach, and in general the ſweet Herbs for 
Soups and Seaſoning are at this Time in their greateſt 
Tertedion. 

The Roots in Seaſon are Carrots and Turnips, 
es Garlick and Rocambole, Scorzona and 
Salſafie, and the Red Beet; which laſt many eat in the 
Manner of a Carrot, to boiled Beef and other Meats, 
and tho' inſipid, it is not unpleaſant, and makes a 
Variety. 

Horſe-Radiſh is fine at this Time, and there are 
Potatoes very mealy and delicate; and thoſe who 
chuſe to continue the Spring Products in their Gardens, 
may have Radiſhes. 

The Fruits of the Kitchen Garden we ſhall alſo 
ſpeak of under this Head ; thoſe of the Orchard come 


in eur. Beans, Peaſe, and Kidney Beans are now 


in their prime Perfection, and make a very good 
Appearance at Table. Artichokes continue in perfect 


good Seaſon, and Cucumbers and Mellons are in 


great Perfection. 

There is alſo another Fruit that juſt comes in Sea- 
ſon in uy, this is the Tornato, uſed by many in 
Soups, and very well deſerving to be brought into 
univerſal Practice. 


2, Fruits for the Deſert. 
| | There is no Month in which the Deſert may be fo 
Pa or ſo well furniſhed as July with fruits, nor 


any in which they come ſo plentifully into the Service 


of the Kitchen or Confectionary. 
- Cherries are in their great Perfection, the large 


their 
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their Perfection, and the Black Cherries begin to 
come in. The Kentiſh Cherry is alſo now very fine, 
and excells many of the others for various Ules ; and 
for curious Deſerts, the Amber Heart and White 
Spaniſh are now to be had in their prime Order. 

Apricots are come in now, and the common Kind 
is getting to its Ripeneſs. This, to be eaten in irs Per- 
fection, Thould be gathered Juſt as it begins to mel- 
low; before this Time it is hard and ſour, and after 
this it grows mealy ; no Fruit is ſo particularly fixed 
to a Time of gathering, For thoſe who are curious 
in Fruits, the Algier and Turkey Apricot may be 
had allo now, and the Buda Kind is a very fine one. 

The early Peaches are alſo come in now, the Nut- 
meg Peacn may be had in Plenty, the brown and the 
white; and there are ſome other of the early ones that 
juſt now begin to ripen. 

This is an early Seaſon for Nectarines, but there is 
one Kind that toward the End of July may be had, 
it is called Fairchild's early Nutmeg NeCtarine. 

Plumbs are coming in, and ſome Kinds will ſnew 
their beautiful Bloom upon the Table, and be fit for 
eating The Orleans Plumb, which our People call 
the Arline, begins to ripen, the Violet Plumb 1s well 
ripened, and the Morocco Plumb, may be bad in good 
Perfection from a favourable Situation. 

Strawberries are yet in Seaſon, and particularly the 
nicer Kinds; the white and green are now in their 
Perfection; and the Chili Strawberries are alſo at this 
Seaſon ripe ; theſe are nos very common, but they 
deſerve to be more introduced into Gardens; they 
will ſtand very well, and their Fruit exceeds the FOO 
boy very much in Size. 

Laſtly, to name Apples and a ; hav are now 
to be had of ſeveral Kinds as they come in Suc- 
ceſſion. The Codling is now in fine Condition, the 
white Juneating continues very fine, and the Summer 
Coſting, and the Summer Pearmaine. The John 
Apple is yet fine, as are alſo the Stone Pri, and 
che Oaken Pippin. 

Ne. XXII. 41 Rur 1 
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For Pears, the Jargonelle and Orange Muſk are 
now in their fine Seaſon ; as alſo the Primitive Pear, 
the Robin Pear, and the Muſcade, a ſmall but very 
agreeable one. Theſe ſerve the Deſert, and there 
may be even till this Time, ſome of the Winter Pears 
preſerved for baking, if the Houſekeeper have been 
careful ; the molt likely Kinds are the Worceſter Pear, 
and that which the Gardiners call Lord Cheynes 
Green. 


SECT. IL 
8 Of Cookery. 
„ 
Of Roaſting. 


ART. I. To roaſt a Chicken the Poliſh Way. 


3 a Quantity of fine fat Bacon for larding, 
and cut alſo four Anchovies, taking out the 
Bones. 

Chuſe a fine Chicken, and when picked and drawn 
lard it carefully with the Bacon and Anchovies, a 
Piece of one and a Piece of another; and when this 
is done, ſtrew over the whole a Quantity of Sweet 
Herbs, and Spices ſhred and mixed together. 

Cut the Liver of the Chicken ſmall, and mix with 
it ſome Parſley, three Truffles, a Slice of Bacon 


minced ſmall, the Yolks of two Eggs, and a Blade 


of Mace pounded ; mix all this well together, then 
ſtrew in a very little Pepper and Salt; when all is 
perfectly well mixed, fill the Body of the Chicken 
with it, and lay it down to roaſt at a moderate Diſ- 
tance from a very good Fire, 


W hen 
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When the Chicken is half done hear a clean Fire- 
ſhovel till it is juſt red hot, then ler it cool till the 
Redneſs is gone off, and put into it three or four 
ſquare Pieces of fat Bacon; the Heat of the Shovel 


will make the Bacon run, and this is to drop over the 
Chicken by Way of baſting. 


A great deal of Care muſt be taken in this Article; 


if there be the leaſt Foulneſs on the Fire-ſhovel it will 
come off with the Bacon and black the Chicken, or 
if the Shovel be too hot it will make the Bacon run 
too thin, and burn: The Intent is, that the Heat of 


the Shovel be juſt enough to let the Bacon melt for the 


dripping upon the Fowl, and when well managed it 
gets this Way a very peculiar and fine Flayour. 

When it is well done, fend it up with the following 
Sauce : 


os 


% Sauce for the Poliſh Chicken. 
Chop two Spoonfuls of Capers very fine, then chop 


a large Spoonful of young Parſſey, ſome Chives, and 
a ſplit Anchovy boned. Þ— 

Strew over theſe ſome Pepper and Salt, grate on a 
little Nutmeg, and mix the whole perfectly well to- 
gether. 

Squeeze into a ſmall Sauce-boat a good Lemon, 
take out the Pips, put in a Tea Spoontul of Baſket 
Salt, and two large Spoonfuls of Oil; beat theſe well 
up together, then put in the Capers and the reſt of 
the minced Meat; ſtir all well together, and ſend it 
up with the Chicken. | 

Some pqur this over the Chicken, but it is beſt 
ſent up ſcparate. | 


2. To roaſt a Partridge larded. 


Pick and draw a Brace of Partridges ; cut ſome 
very fine Bacon for larding, and having gently 
blanched the Partridges lard them carefully with thin 


Slices of the Bacon. 


Cover them with Paper after they are ſpitted, and 
lay them down to a gentle Fire: Let them continue 
43a 2 at 
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at ſome Diſtance till they are ſoaked well, and then 


ſtir up the Fire, take off the Paper, and brown them 


handſomely. 

This is the Way they eat Partridges in France, 
and they have a Meloupels and F lavour much be- 
yond ours. 


3. To roaſt Plover. 


Plover are to be dreſſed as Woodcocks, without 
drawing, and the Method now uſed by the beſt Cooks 
is this : 

Pick them clean, blanch 1 and lard chi with 


fine Bacon cut very ſmall for that Purpoſe ; lay them 


down to a moderate Fire, and make a Toaſt of a 
Round of a Three-penny Loaf with the Cruſt cut off, 
lay this in the Dripping-pan, and when the Plover 
are done fend them up with the Toaſt. 


4. To roaſt a Turkey Pout larded. 

Chuſe a fine, well- grown Pout, not too young, 
and yet not ſo large as for the Fleſh to be hard ; let it 
be picked, drawn, and truſſed: Cut out ome fine 
Bacon into pretty large Pieces for larding, lard the 
Turkey Pour carefully with this, and ſpit it; cover 
it with Paper, and lay it down at a Diſtance before 
a good Fire to ſoak well. 

When it is near Gone take off the Paper, brown it, 


and ſerve it up hot. 


5. To roaſt young Rabbits. 


Let a Couple of nice, well grown, but young Rab- 
bits, be ſkinned, gutted, and blanched; then rub 
them over with a Piece of fat Bacon warmed for that 
Purpoſe, and lard them handſomely with thick Pieces 
of fine Bacon; ſpit them together double, and roaſt 


them before a very good Fire, and ſend them up 


brown. 

Few People would imagine the Difference there 
is between a Couple of Rabbits done in this Way and 
2 linge one; there is a Mellowneſs in them when 


roaſted 
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roaſted double that they have not otherwiſe, and many 
People prefer them this Way to a ſingle Leveret. 


6. To roaſt Larks. 


Pick a Dozen of Larks, and truſs them, but do 
not draw them, ſinge them carefully with white Paper, 
and put them upon Skewers with Bacon round them 
cut in thin Slices. | 

Tie them to a Spit, and lay them down to a good 
Fire: When they are near done throw over them ſome 
very fine Crumbs of Bread. 


7. To roaſt Veniſon the Ttalian Way. 


Put into a large Soup Diſh ſome Vinegar, ſweet 
Herbs, and Spices, with a Bay Leaf and a Stick of 
Cinnamon both broken. Set this by. 

Lay the Veniſon that is to be roaſted upon a large 
Gridiron placed high over a very ſtrong and clear 
Fire, turn it till it is well blanched, then throw it 
into the Soup Diſh hot from the Fire; turn it about 
three or four Times while it is cooling, and when 
thoroughly cold take it out for larding. | 

While the Veniſon is in the Liquor cut ſome Bacon 
out into large Pieces for larding, and when it is taken 
out lard it all over very carefully, then ſpit it, and 
cover-it with large thin Slices of far Bacon, and wrap 
Paper over the whole. | 
Thus prepared lay it down to the Fire, and baſte it 
well with the Liquor out of the Soup Diſh. 

When it is done ſend it up with Powrade, a Sauce 
made with Pepper, as we have before directed ; but 
for thoſe who like ſweet Sauce ſome ſhould be ſent 
up alſo in a Baſon. | 


8, To roaſt a ſmall Kid. bo 
Chuſe for this Purpoſe a ſmall fat Kid, let it be 
ſkinned and truſſed, then throw it into warm Water 
to blanch it. 3 | 
While this is doing cut out a good Quantity of 
fine Bacon for larding ; when the Kid is nen 
an 


” 
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and cold Jard it all over, and ſpit it, lay it down to a 
ſound good Fire, at a moderate Diſtance, covered 
with Paper. 

When it is near done take off the Paper, and ſtrew 
ſome very fine Crumbs of Bread all over it; brown 
it up, and ſerve it in hot with ſome Green Sauce, 


garniſhing the Diſh with a good 9 of freſh- 


gathered Water-creſſes. 


9. To roaſt Ortolans with Eggs. 

Beat up half a Dozen Yolks of Eggs with a very 
little Baſket Salt. 

Pick the Ortolans, cut off the Claws,. and take out 
the Eyes; this done put them upon a Silver Skewer, 
tie them to the Spit, and lay them down to a very 
briſk Fire at a moderate Diſtance ; ſprinkle them 


from Time to Time with the beaten Eggs, and let 


them get a very good Colour. 


See the Diſh be hot, and that they be ſent up 
quite hot. 


10. To roaſt young Pigeons Ortolan Faſhion. 

Chuſe four very young tame Pigeons from the Neſt 
before they have Feathers for flying, cut off the 
Heads, pick them, draw them, and blanch them; 
and let all this be done ſpeedily, ſo that they may be 
upon the Table within an Hour alter they are out of 
the Neſt. 

Beat up the Volks of four Foun with a little Salt ; 
cut off Ends of the Feet, and then wrap every 
Pigeon quitc round in a thin Slice of very fat Bacon. 

Round tnis wrap a Couple of freſh-gathered Vine 
Leaves, and then ſpit them, and lay them down to 
a good Fire, tying the Leaves on when they are 
ſpitted. 


When they are near done take off the Leaves and 


the Bacon, ſprinkle the Pigeons well ſeveral Times 


over with the beaten Eggs, and brown them up. 


Send them to Table hot without any Sauce, and they 


will be very much spproved. 
11. To 
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11. To roaſt Chickens Suffed. 


Chuſe a Couple of fine fatted and well-grown 
Chickens, pick them, draw them, ſinge them, and 
lay them ready for ſtuffing. | 
Cut the Livers into ſmall minced Meat, chop two 
large Spoonfuls of Parſley, and grate two Ounces of 
Bacon; cut a Dozen young Onions as ſmall as the 
Parſley, mix all theſe together, then ſtrew on a little 
Pepper and Salt; grate over all ſome Nutmeg, and 
add a few Leaves of ſweet Herbs picked clean off 
and not cut, half a Blade of Mace, and one Clove 
bruiſed. | 

When this is all well mixed together, ſtuff the 
Bodies of the Chickens with it. 

Then ſet on a large Stewpan, put in ſome freſh 
Butter, ſome whole Parſley, a Bunch of young 
Onions, and ſome ſweet Herbs cut; throw in the 
Chickens ready ſtuffed, and roll and toſs them about. 
Then take them out, ſpit them, and cover them 
with thin Slices of fat Bacon, lay them down to a 
good Fire covered with Paper, and when they are 
well done make a rich Sauce of Gravy, or cover them 
with a rich Raggoo, which is the true Way. 


12. To roaſt Chickens with Anchovy Sauce. 


— 


Chuſe a Couple of. fine large Chickens perfectly 


tender and young, pick them, draw them, truſs them, 


and ſinge them. | | 
Cut the Livers to Pieces, and mix ſome Bacon and 


ſweet Herbs with them, and adding a Piece of Butter 
ſtuff the Bodies with this. 125 


Then lay them down to roaſt. 


Waſh eight right Gorgona Anchovies, for if they 


be not of the fineſt Kind the Diſh will be ſpoiled, cut 
two of them very ſmall, ſplit the reſt, take out the 
Bones, and lay them in Readineſs. 

Set on a Saucepan with ſome rich Gravy, ſqueeze 


in a large Lemon, and throw in a Roll of the Peel of 


another 
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another Lemon, not that which was ſqueezed, forthe 
Flavour of that will be loſt by the ſqueezing ; when 
theſe are hot together throw in the minced Anchovy, 
and let the whole ſtew a tew Minutes. 
When the Chickens are done lay them in a Diſh, 

lay the Slices of Anchovy upon them, and pour care- 
fully over them the Sauce: If the Slices be waſhed 


off by pouring on the Sauce, lay them . | 


on, and lend it up. 


c H AP, I. 
Of Boiling. 


ART. I. To boil a Pike crimp'd. 


. a very large Pike, take it directly from 
the Water, ſcale it, gut it, cut off the Head, 
and crimp it. 

All this muſt be done in a few Minutes after it is 
out of the Water, or it will not be worth any Thing. 

The Crimping is to be done with a ſharp Knife in 
the following Manner. 

Cut the F Ih, and cut through the back Bone firſt 
of all at an Inch below the Head ; cut the Body thro? 
except a very little at the lower Part, that when all 
is done the whole may hang together. 


The firſt Cut being thus made, do the ſame at an 


Inch Diſtance, and the like at every Inch till within a 
Hand's Breath of rhe Tail. 


_ Every Cut muſt be made like the firſt, going thro” 


the Back Bone, and through all the Fleſh of the Fiſh, 


only leaving enough entire at the Bottom for its hold- 


ing together. 

This being done, throw the Fiſh into a large Veſſel 
of Well Water juſt drawn. 

The whole Crimping may be done in two Minutes 
by a {ſkiltul Hand, and on this depends the Excellence 
of the Fiſh, for being cut thus quick, and hardened 


by 
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by the cold Water, it will eat as firm as the Kernel 
of A Nut. 

Set on a Pot with a great deal of Water, throw 
in a Handful of Bay Salt, and a Quarter of a Pint of 
Vinegar. 

The Head and the Tail of the Fiſh, which were 
cut off, when it was crimped are to be put into the 
Water as ſoon as it boils and has been ſkimmed, and 
the Head is to be ſplit open. 

When theſe have boiled five Minutes put in the 
Crimp, either entire, or cut into ſeparate Slices, by 
going through the Piece that was left to hold them to- 

ether. 
a Put in the Melt with the Crimps, and let it boil a 
Quarter of an Hour. 

Then warm a large Diſh, take out the Head and 
Tail, and drain them, then lay them in the Middle 
of the Diſh. 

Take up the Slices, and drain them, and lay them 
round the Head and Tail. 

While the Fiſh is laying in the Diſh let the Sauce 
be got ready. 

Draw a Pound of Butter with a Spoonful of Water, 
and let it be as thick as Cream, then ſqueeze in a Le- 
mon, and drop in a few Pieces of Horſeradiſh ſcraped 
very fine, and Juſt wetted with Vinegar ; ; pour this 
over the Fiſh, and take Care to ſend it up hot. 

This is one of thoſe elegant Diſhes which we re- 
commend to the genteel Tables, becauſe it coſts no 
more than the plaineſt Way of doing the ſame Fiſh 
and we can aſſure them, thoſe who never taſted Pike 
this Way do not know how excellent a Fiſh it is. 
There are in Whitleſea Moor, and ſome other 
Places, very large Pearch, which I have ordered to be 
dreſſed in the ſame Way, and there is hardly any Fiſh, 
River or Sea, that comes up tuthem. 

We owe the Invention of crimping of Pike to the 
Dutch, but few here would approve their Sauce; it 


is only oiled Butter; they melt it gently over the 
1 | 4M Fire, 
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Fire, ſtir it about with a Ladle, and ſopour a Quart 
of it over the Fiſh. 

Thoſe who have eat Pike in Holland, and diſlike 
this Method, yet allow the Fiſh taſted to a Miracle. 


The proper Garniſh for this Diſh is raw Parſley 
Waſhed and chopped a little, but not cut very — 


2. To boil Salmon crimp'd. 


There is ; little Difference in the Method of doing 
this from that we have deſcribed for the Pike ; but the 
leaſt Things muſt be obſerved in this Art, or the 


what does the Miſchief. 

This is only to be done in the Salmon Countries to 
Perfection, but if a good freſh Salmon be choſen in 
London, it will be found much preferable to the 
common Way. 

Let the Fiſh be ſcaled and gutted, cut off the Head 
and the Tail, and cut the Body through at once into 
Slices an Inch and half thick ; have a large Pan of 
Pump Water ſet by you, and as the Slices are cut 
throw them in; then when they are all in ſtrew a 
W #FHandful of Bay Salt over the Surface of the Water, 
"| ſtir it about, and take out the Fiſh. 

Li Set on a large deep Stewpan, boil the Head and 
Tail, but do not ſplit the Head, put in ſome Salt, 
but no Vinegar; and when theſe have boiled ten 
Minutes ſkim the Water very clean, and put in the 
Slices; when they are boiled enough take them out, 
and while they are draining make ſome Shrimp Sauce 
to ſend up with them. 

The Head and Tail are to lie in the Middle of the 
Diſh, the Slices are to be placed regularly round 
them, and the whole is to be garniſhed with whole 
Leaves of Parſley. 


3. To boil Plaiſe au Court Bouillon. 
Plaiſe are at this Time in the Height of their Per- 
tection ; they are a N Fiſh, and being dreſſed in 
the 


Cook will find her Diſhes ſpoiled, and not know 


8 * bon ad 
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the Way of the Court Bouillon they are an excellent 


and an elegant Diſh. 5 
The Reader is not to be frighted at the Name of 
this French Method, for we ſhall, as in other In- 
ſtances, ſhew how it is to be done at a moderate Ex- 
pence : We ſhall not ſpare our Cook any Trouble, 
but we ſhall ſhew that the beſt Diſhes, with due Care, 
may be dreſſed with little Coſt. | N 
Chuſe four large and thick Plaiſe, waſh them, gut 
them, and wipe them dry. 3 N 
Strew over the Bottom of a Stewpan ſome ſhred 
Parſley, and a few Slices of Onion. | 
Upon this lay the Plaiſe, then ſtrew ſome Pepper 
and Salt upon them, and put over them ſome more 


Parſley and Onions, a Couple of Bay Leaves broken, 
ſome Chives, and ſome Slices of Lemon cut very 
thin with the Peel; laft of all ſprinkle over them ſome 
Leaves of ſweet Baſil cut very ſmall, and a ſmall 
Piece of a Blade of Mace ſhred fine with a Pair of 


Sciſſars. | 

Upon theſe Ingredients gently pour half a Pint of 
white Wine, the ſame Quantity of Vinegar, and as 
much Water as will make this cover them mo- 
derately. | | | 

Set them over a Stove with a gentle Heat, and let 
them ſtew till they are enough ; then take off the 
Stewpan, but do not at firſt take out the Fiſh, let 


them lie in the Liquor that they may be well reliſhed 
with it, and the mean while prepare the Sauce. 


Split and bone a Couple of waſhed Anchovies, and 
ſhred them ſmall z melt ſome Butter with Pepper and 
Salt, and two whole Chives; add the Anchovies, 
take out the Chives, and put in a little Flour to 
thickenit: Turn it over the Stove. 

Take the Fiſh out of the Liquor, let them drain, 
and lay them in the Diſh ; then pour the Sauce over 
them. O 


They are thus a very high - flavoured Diſh. 
4 M 2 The 


1 
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The expenſive Way is to add a large Quantity of 

Cullis of Cray-fiſh to the Sauce ; but this 1s not need- 
ful; the Sauce we have directed is very good alone, 
and if any chuſe to enrich it, ſome good Gravy will 
do very well in the Place of it, 
Me have directed the Manner of doing this Cray- 
fiſh Cullis in a former Part of this Work, ſo that 
ſuch as chuſe the expenſive Way will there find the 
Method of doing it in the greateſt Perfection; but 
we here propoſe what will anſwer perfectly well with- 
out ſuch Charge. 


4. To boil a ſmall Turbot au od Bouillon with 
Caper Sauce. 


OY is another of thoſe Diſhes that are elegant in 
their Kind, and yet come within the Compaſs of a 
moderate Table. 
A ſmall Turbot is to be bought cheap, and this 
Way is very fine. 
Gut it, waſh it, and dry it in a fine Napkin, then 
cover the Bottom of a Stewpan with Thyme, Winter 
Savoury, Parſley, and an Onion ſliced; lay the Tur- 


bot upon this, and let the Stewpan be a ſmall one; it 


. ſhould only be juſt big enough to. hold the Fiſh, be- 
- cauſe when larger more Wine is required, which 
creates an Expence, and anſwers no Purpoſe, 

The Fiſh being laid in, ſtrew over it a good Quan- 
tity of the ſame Herbs, with ſome Chives,. and ſome 
' Tweet Baſil; pour in equal Quantities of Vinegar and 
white Wine till the Fiſh is covered, then ſtrew in a 
little Bay Salt, add a few Corns of whole Pepper, and 
_ fer the Pan over a gentle Heat in a Stove, increaſing 
* y Degrees. 
et the Liſh ſtand thus till it is Jone, then ſet the 

Stewpan off the Fire, but do not take the Turbot out 
of the Liquor till the Sauce is made, for the ſame 
Reaſon that the Plaile were ordered to lie in it, which 
is, that the Fiſh gets more of the Taſte of the Liquor 


8 a os EN when 
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when it is done and ſtands in it cooling A little, than 
1 it did all the Time of the doing. 


e, When the Stewpan is taken off, prepare the Sauce 
Il in this Manner : 

Set on a Saucepan with a good deal of Butter, put 
fo in two Anchovies waſhed, fplit, and boned ; add two 
it large Spoonfuls of Capers cut ſmall, and ſome Chives 
«e © whole; then ſprinkle in ſome Pepper and Salt, grate 
it in a Nutmeg, and add a Pinch of Flour, a Spoonful 
„ of Vinegar, and a little Water. 


| Keept turning the Saucepan over a Stove, and when 
it is done pour it over the Turbot, which muſt be put 


5 | dry into a warm Diſh ready, and ſent up very _ 
} garniſhed with Horſeradiſh. 
. f 5. To boil a Turbot with Gravy, 
: Chuſe for this Purpoſe a middling-fized Turbot, 
3 © 2nd gut it, waſh it, and wipe it dry. 


Prepare a deep Stewpan wide enough to hold it, 
1 and put in the Fiſh, with two Bay Leaves, a Hand- 
a ful of Parſley, a large Bunch of ſweet Herbs, and an 
- © Onion ſtuck with Cloves ; add ſome Salt and Pepper, 
tand fer this by in Readineſs. 
. Clean out a Saucepan perfectly, and put into it two 
, Pounds of Veal from any coarſe Part, and next lay a 

Quarter of a Pound of Bacon cut into thin Slices. 

7 Cover the Saucepan, and ſet it over a ſlack Fire; 
let it ſtand till the Meat begins to ſtick, then put in a 
good Piece of Butter, and a large Spoonful of Flour ; 
ſtir this all up with a wooden Spoon, and let it be 
well browned. 

Then put in a little ſtrong Broth, or, if that "MN 
not in Readineſs, ſome Water will ſerve the Purpoſe; 
ſtir all well about again, and when it is mixed ſtir and 
ſcrape off all the Brown that ſticks to the Sides of the 
Saucepan, then let it mix well together, and ſtand 
hot ſome Time. 

This being done cut ſome Slices of fat Bacon, lay 
them over the Turbot, then heat a Pint of _— 
WHITE 
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white Wihe boiling hot, pour this upon the Turbot, 
and then ſtrain in the Veal Gravy ; ſet it over a Fire 
to be done, and when near enough remove it to a ſlack 
Heat that it may ſtand to take the _ Strength and 
Reliſh of the Ingredients. 
When it is thoroughly ſoaked take it out, lay it on 
a warm Diſh, and pour the Gravy into a Sau 
— thicken it up, and put it over the Turbot by Way of 
Sauce. 
The French throw away the Gravy, and ſerve up 
the Fiſh with a Raggoo made for this Purpoſe of 
Sweetbreads, Cocks-Combs, Truffles, and Muſh- 
rooms. This may be the more elegant Method, but 
it is not ſo well as the other. 
There are ſome who value Things only for bein 
expenſive, and to ſuch this Method may be ſuited, 
but the Confuſion of Taſtes ſpoils all; the Turbot 
with a Sauce of its own Liquor is ſufficiently rich for 
any Table, and in that Condition it is much leſs 
. expenſive, and will better pleaſe 2 critical and judi- 


— 


a ” aA mwped 


.cious Palate. 


CHAP. HI. 
Of Broiling. 
ART. I. To brei Pearch with Anchovy Sauce. 


HUSE for this Diſh Pearch of a moderate Size, 

and if that can be done have them brought freſh 

from the Water, ſcale them, gut them, waſh them, 
and dry them in a Napkin. 

Melt a good Quantity of Butter with fone Salt, 
let it be thick, and when it is cooled a little dip the 
Pearch into it, roll them about till the Butter ſticks 
well to every Part of them. ä 

Then ſet a Gridiron over a very clear and briſk 
Fire, but let it ſtand at a great Height above the 


Fire, for the Pearch muſt be ſoaked well before they 
are browned * 
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While the Pearch are broiling, make the Sauce in 
the following Manner : | 

Set on a Saucepan with ſame Butter, a Pinch of 
Flour, and a whole Leek; add two Spoonfuls of Vi- 
negar, a little Water, fome Pepper and Salt, and a 
third Part of a Nutmeg grated ; waſh and bone three 
Anchovies, put them into the Saucepan cut into ſmall 
Pieces, and keep ſhaking it over a Stove while the 
Fiſh are doing. hs 1 

When they are near done move the Gridiron a 
little nearer the Fire to brown them, then lay them in 
a hot Diſh, and pour the Sauce carefully over them, 
keeping back the Leek. | 


2. To broil Bream with Caper Sauce. 


A Bream is a common and neglected Fiſh ; it is 
but a very indifferent one till it grows to a great 
Size, but then dreſſed in this following Manner it is 
excellent. | 

Chuſe the biggeſt Bream you can get, gut it, but 
do not ſcale it, waſh it, dry it in a Napkin, and rub 
it over with a little melted Butter, 

Set a Gridiron at a good Diſtance oyer a clear and 
briſk Fire, and on this lay the Bream z when it has 
been on ſome Time turn it, and then prepare the 
et 5 | 

Melt ſome Butter with alittle Flour, Vinegar, and 
Water, add ſome Chives chopped ſmall, a Spoonful 
of Capers alſo chopped, and ſome minced Parſley, 
with Pepper, Salt, and a little Nutmeg ; toſs this up 
over a Stove, and when the Fiſh is enough take it off 
the Gridiron, lay it on a heated Pewter Diſh, and 


raiſe the Skin about the Middle of the Back. It will 


riſe eaſily, for it is very looſe, and following the 


Courſe of its riſing it will all be ſtripped clean off 
without the leaſt Difficulty. -1 8 


When the Bream is perfectly well cleaned of it lay 
it in a China Diſh warmed, and pour the Sauce over it. 


3. To 
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- T o boil a Pike. 


Chuſe for this Way of Dreſling a middle-fized 
Pike, and get it as freſh from the Water as poſſible. 
Melt ſome Butter, with Pepper and Salt and a little 
Flour; pour it into a Soup Diſh, and let it ſtand a 
little to cool. 

While this is doing, gut and ſcale the Pike, waſh 
it very clean, and dry it ; then with a ſharp Pen-knife 
ſcore the Back and Sides croſs and croſs, and lay it in 
the Butter ; roll it about that the Butter may come at 
every Part of it, and then ſet on a Gridiron faſt, let 
it ſtand high over a clear Fire, lay the Pike upon it, 
and let it be well done. 

When it is near enough, bring it near the Fire, and 
turn it once, that each Side may be browned. * 
ſend it up hot with Anchovy Sauce. 


CHAP. IV. 
Frying. 


ART. I. To fry Lampreys with Capers. 


EE T freſh Lampreys full of Life, and not ſuch 
h as have been kept out of Water till they can 
ſcarce ſtir, for this makes them good for little: : Bleed 
them, and fave the Blood. | 
Then make ſome Water ſcalding hot, . throw 
in a little Salt, pour it into a Pan, and put in the 
Lampreys to clean them, rub them and waſh them 
thoroughly to get off their Slime, then cut them 
into Pieces; waſh theſe over again, and dry them in 
2 Napkin, When this is done, ſet on a Stewpan 
with ſome clarified Butter; add a little Flour and 
ſome Pepper and Salt, a Bunch of Sweet Herbs and 
a Bay Leaf: Grate in a little Nutmeg, and laſt of 
all pour in a Glaſs of white Wine. 
Put in the Pieces of Lamprey, and fry them 
carefully ; hen they are pretty well done, take 3 
the 
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the Herbs, and put in the Blood ; add at the ſame 
Time two Spoonfuls of chopt Capers, and then 
thicken all up. Heat a Diſh and pour in the whole 
together, and ſend it up hot. 


2. To fry Pearch plain. 
Chuſe middle-fized Pearch, gut them, ſcale them, 


and waſh them very clean. 


Then with a very ſharp Pen-Knife ſcore them on 


4 the Sides, but not very deep, nor very cloſe ; drudge 
them with Flour, and then fry them in oiled Butter. 


When they are well done and brown, ſerve them 


up garniſhed with fried Parſley, and ſend up with 


chem plain melted Butter. This gives the Pearch its 


: true Flavour, and many for that Reaſon prefer it to 


any other Way of dreſſing that excellent Fiſh. But 
as there are others who are fond of Sauce of more 
Reliſh to every Thing, we ſhall add the following 
Receipt for the ſame Fiſh. 


g. To fry Pearch with Caper FERN, 


Chuſe larger Pearch for this Way of dreſſing, and 
having ſcaled and gutted, waſhed and. dried them, 
cut them deep into the Sides and Back, and drudge 
them with Flour, with a little fine Baſket Salt 
among it. 


When they are well on in this Manner, fry 


them as before directed, till they are thoroughly done 


and perfectly brown. 

When the Fiſh is ready, make the following Sauce : 
Melt in a Saucepan two Ounces of Butter, put in 
ſome Flour, and brown it, then put in ſome Chives - 
chopped ſmall, ſome Parſley chopped fine alſo, and 


2 few freſh Muren ſhred fine; add a little boil- 


ing Water, lay the Pearch taken out of the Pan into 
a ſmall Stewpan, pour this over them, and let them 
— in it two or three Minutes; then take them 
out, lay them on a warm Diſh, and put to the Sauce 
two large Spoonfuls of Capers cut ſmall, thicken it 
up, and then pour it over the Pearch, 
. 4 N | There 
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There is no Way in which the Pearch eats better 
than this. The frying gives it a Firmneſs and Criſp- 
neſs, and all this ſoaking in the Sauce does not take 
it off, altho* it mellows the Fleſh very finely, and 
gives the whole the Flavour of the Ingredients that 
are wg into the Sauce. 


E 
Of Baking. 


ART. I. To bake Tench. 


* a Brace of Tench of a good Size, 2 
fine Violet Coppery Colour and Olive; kill them 
by a Blow on the Head, and immediately gut them 
and clean them, waſh them perfectly in Water with 
a little Vinegar and Salt in it; cut off their Heads, 
and dry them in a Napkin. 

Rub the Inſide of a Silver Diſh with Butter, or 
in Want of a Silver Diſh, any Tart-Pan will ſerve. 
Shred an Onion very D chop ſome Parſley ſmall, 
cut ſome Chives in long Pieces, and ſtrip the Leaves 
of ſome Savoury Herbs; mix all theſe together, 
then ſtrew over them ſome Pepper and Salt, grate 
in a quarter of a Nutmeg, and add two Cloves 
bruiſed. Strew this Seaſoning all over the Inſide of 
the Pan upon the Butter. # 

Save a Part of this Seaſoning, and lay in the 
Tench ; and ſtrew the ſaved Seaſoning over the Fiſh. 
Then melt ſome Butter very thick and fine, and rub 
ſome Bread to very ſmall Crumbs; ſprinkle the 


Tench with the Butter, and drudge the Crumbs well 


over it; and then ſend it to the Oven. 

While the Tench are baking, prepare the Sauce 
for them in the following Manner : Shred ſmall ſome 
Parſley, ſome Chives, and half a Dozen Muſhrooms 

freſh gathered ſet on a Saucepan with a little Butter, 
and when it is melted put in theſe Ingredients : ** 

N | on 
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fon it with Pepper and Salt, pour in a little boiling 


Water, and leave it to ſcimmer over a gentle Fire. 

Add to this at laſt ſome rich Veal Gravy, and 
when the whole is hot and ready, and the Tench are 
come home from the Oven, warm a Diſh, pour in 
this Sauce, and then lay the Fiſh in : Serve them up 
het, and they will both look and eat very well. 


2. To bake a Fowl with Oiſters. 


Chuſe a large fine Fowl, let it be picked, drawn, 
and truſſed, as for boiling : Stew a Pint of Oiſters 
with ſome Blades of Mace, a little Pepper and Salt, 
and a Glaſs of white Wine; pour theſe into the Fowl, 
tie up the Ends, and lay it in a Diſh buttered on the 
Inſide, lay over it ſome Pieces of thin fat Bacon, and 
pour in a little Gravy ; ſend it to the Oven, and when 
it comes in ſerve it with a rich Gravy Sauce. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Sauces. 
ART. I. Talian Ramolade. 


"THIS is a cold Sauce made without any heat- 
ing, and 1s very faſhionable in Italy, for Fiſh 


which are to be eat cold, or any other cold Diſh; it 
is to be made thus: Squeeze into a China Baſon a 


large Lemon, and a third Part of a China Orange of 
the ſame Size; add to this a ſmall Quantity of Baſket 
Salt, a little Pepper, and as much Oil as there is 
of the other Liquor together. | 
Shred a good deal of Parſley very fine, waſh and 
bone a couple of Anchovies, and ſhred ſome Chives; 
mix all theſe together, and put them into the Liquor 
then cut very {mall two Spoonfuls of Capers, put 
them in, and when all is well ſtirred abour, and of a 


moderate Thickneſs, ſend it up to Table. 


4N 2 _ me 
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We want a cold Sauce of this Kind oftener than 
People in general are aware, and this is an exceeding 
good one for a Multitude of Occaſions. 

In Summer a cold Fowl, a cold Turkey, or a cold 
Piece of Lamb, are very agrecable to thoſe who love 
plain light Suppers; but they are too dry with Salt 
alone, and our Engliſh Cookery does not afford any 
Method of eating them otherwiſe without heating 
them up, by which they loſe a great deal of their 
Sweetneſs. This Sauce is not too ſharp, for the 
Oil ſoftens the Vinegar, and it is very finely reliſhed 

with a mixed Flavour by the other Ingredients. 


2. Rich Sorrel Sauce. 


Gather a good Quantity of fine freſh and large 
Leaves of Sorrel, pick them clean from the Stalks 
into a Diſh, ſer on a good Quantity of Water, and 
when it boils, throw in the Sorrel ; ſtir it about, and 
ler it ſcald, then take it off. Strain away the Water, 
and ſqueeze the Sorrel in the Manner of Spinage. 

When the Water is all got aut, put it into a Sauce- 
pan, and pour to it ſome Veal Gravy, and if it be at 
Hand, add ſome Eſſence of Gammon of Bacon, as 
we have before directed it to be made; put in ſome 
Pepper and Salt, and a little bruiſed Mace, ſcimmer 
it well together, and when it is done, pour it into 
the Diſh, and lay in the Fowl, Meat, or whatſoever 
it is you uſe it for. 0 

This is a rich Sauce, but it is proper in all Caſes, 
when the common Sorrel Sauce is required; and it 
eats well with almoſt any Thing roaſted, 


3. Rich Celeri Sauce. 


Set on ſome Meat in a large Saucepan, and put in 
a Piece of Butter, and a little Flour, let this heat, 
ſtirring it now and then together. 

While it is heating, clean and waſh ſome Ce leri, 
cut it into ſmall Pieces, and throw it into the Water; 
when 1 it is boiling, let it boil till it is tender; then 

pour 
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pour it into a Seive, and ſet it to drain, it will be 
very ſoft, well taſted, and beautifully coloured. 

Set on a Saucepan with ſome good Gravy, when it 
is hot put in the Celeri: Add ſome Pepper and Salt, 
ſome grated Nutmeg, and a little Mace bruiſed, let 
it ſcimmer for ſome Time over the Fire, then put in 
a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, and a Spoonful of 
Vinegar ; when it is all well mixed, ſerve it up with 
the proper Diſhes. *Tis excellent with a roaſt Fowl, 
Turkey, or Duckling. | 


| 4. Onian Sauce with Gravy, | 

Peel two Dozen of Onions, taking off a great 
many of tne outer Skins, ſet them over the Fire in 
a Saucepan with a good deal of Water, boil them 
till they are thoroughly ſoft, but not maſhed, then 
pour them into a Sieve to drain. 

Set on a Saucepan with ſome good rich Gravy, 
ſeaſon it high, and while it heats chop the Onions 
to Pieces, then .put them into the Gravy, and let 
them ſtand ſcimmering ſome Time, that they may 

thoroughly mix with the Gravy, and perfectly receive 
its Flavour; then thicken it with a Piece of Butter 
rolled in Flour, and add a very little Muſtard, and 


half a Spoonful of Vinegar : Serve it up hot with 
roaſt Meat, Fowl, or Rabbets. 


5. Lettuce Sauce. 

Pick half a Dozen Imperial Lettuces, throw them 
into a Pan of cold Pump Water, and ſet on a Sauce- 
pan with a good Quantity of common Water, with a 
Piece of Butter, and a little Flour ; when this is hot 
and white, throw in the Lettuces, and let it once 
boil up with them. 

Melt ſome Butter in a large Saucepan, pour to it 
ſome Eel Broth, and put in ſome Flour, and a Blade 
of Mace, a little Pepper and ſome Salt : Let this be 
heating while the Lettuce is boiling. When it has 
boiled ſome little Time, pour it off into a Sieve, and 
as ſoon as drained, put it into the Saucepan with the 

15 Sauce, 
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Sauce, firſt chopping it a little to make it. lie the 
cloſer ; heat all well togerher, and pour it into the 
Diſh with boiled Fiſh of any Kind. 

This is the Method of making Lettuce Sauce for 
Lent ; but on other Occaſions, it may be done with 
Gravy in the Manner of the others. 8 

The French cook up theſe Sauces into a Kind o 
Raggoos, by their ſerving them up with ſome of their 
Culliſſes; but they make but very ſlight Diſhes that 
Way; it is much better to uſe them in this plain 
Way off Sauces. | 

Our Engliſh Sauces in general are too plain and 
groſs. Theſe which we have here mentioned are 


what our People admire ſo greatly in France and 


Italy, and in the Houſes of Foreigners here; the 
Charge of them is little or nothing, and they will 


give a great Grace to the plaineſt Diſhes of the ſolid 
Kind, | | 


CH AP; VIE 
Of Soups. 


ART. I. Cucumber Soup. 


13 HIS is a cheap Soup very univerſal among the 
the poor People of France, but very worthy to 

appear at better Tables. | 
Clean and waſh a Dozen Cabbage Lettuces, pare 
a Dozen Cucumbers, and take out the Cores: Cut 
the Lettuces and Cucumbers to Pieces, and ſcald 
them in Water, with a Piece of Butter and a little 
Flour in it. | | 
Set on another Saucepan with ſome good ſtrong 
Broth ; when the Greens are tender, pour them into 
a Sieve, and when they are drained well, chop them 
lightly to Pieces, and ſtir them into the Broth, and 
ſet them on to ſcimmer: Pour the Water of the 
Lettuce and Cucumber back into the Saucepan, and 
boil in it an ordinary Fowl till it is tender, while = 
| other 


into it a Pint of Green Peaſe. 


couple of bruiſed Cloves, a Blade of Mace, and ſome 


a Bundle of Sweet Herbs, a Handful of Parſley, and 


in a Saucepan of Water till they are perfectly tender, 
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other is ſcimmering ; and when it is near done, put 


Take out the Fowl, lay it handſomely upon the 
Diſh, put ſome Sippers of Bread round, and then 
pour in the Soup, Herbs and Peaſe together, after 


ſeaſoning it to the Palate. Garniſh with Cucumber 
and Letruce, 


2. Green Peaſe Soup. 


Cut a ſmall Piece of Bacon, Fat and Lean together, 
and Jay it in a Soup Plate in fome Vinegar, with a 


Pepper-Corns ; turn it from Time to Time, and let 
it lie two Hours. A very ſmall Piece of Bacon thus 
prepared will ſeaſon a vaſt Quantity of Soup. | 

When the Bacon is ready, chop to Pieces a ſmall 
Knuckle of Veal, put it into a large Saucepan, and 
pour on it a Gallon and Half of Water. 

Let it boil up, then put in the Bacon; but not the 
Vinegar it was ſteeped in. At the ſame Time put in 


the ſame of Mint, half a Spoonful of whole Pepper, 
and the upper Cruſt of a Three-penny Loaf, or a 


like Quantity of any other upper Cruſt roaſted brown 
and hard, but pot burnt. 


Cover this up, and ſet it on to boil; let it ſtand 
over the Fire till half the Liquor is waſted ; then 
ſtrain it off, and pur into it in another Saucepan a 
Pint of Green Peaſe, a couple Imperial Lettuces 
minced, and a Head of Celeri cut down into thin 
Slices. Cover this up, and let it ſtand two Hours 
over a gentle Fire. 


While this is ſcimmering, boil a Pint of old Peaſe 


then pour them out into a Sieve, force the Pulp thro?, 
and put this to the Soup in the other Saucepan : Let 
all boil well together to mix thoroughly. 

When the whole is done, ſer a deep Soup Diſh to 
heat, and fry a French Roll quite brown ; lay this in 


the 


| 
| 

1 
| 
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the Middle of the Diſh, and then pour the Soup all 
about it. 


There ſhould be about two Quart of the Soup 
when it is finiſhed. 


A few Aſparagus Tops cut ſhort are a very agree- 
able Addition to this Soup, and give it a Look of 
Richneſs. 


3. Portable Soup. 

This is a Receipt that may be of ſome Value to 
thoſe who have this kind of Soup; or who ſhould 
chuſe to deal in it, for a great deal of Money is got 
by what is ſold under this Name. Whether the Re- 


ceipt here given be exactly the ſame in all Reſpects 


with that which is uſed by thoſe who make a Trade of 
Portable Soup, we cannot ſay, for the Thing may 


de done various Ways. This we can aſſure the Reader, 


as will be found by Experience, that a very fine Soup 


of a proper Conſiſtence may be made thus, and that 


it will keep and bear Carriage, and be always ready 
for Uſe, and wholeſome and | pleaſant. 

Take a couple of the largeſt and fineſt Legs of 
Beef that can be bought, clean them well, firſt 17 
away the Skin and Fat, and throw it aſide, then get 
all the Meat and all the Sinews as clean as > TITAN 
from the Bones. 

Put this Meat into a ſmall Copper, and pour to 
it three Pails of ſoft Water ; add a large Veiny Piece 
of Beef beat tender ; make a gentle Fire under the 
Copper, that the whole er heat gradually, and at 


length boil. 
When it has once or twice boiled up, eim it; 75 


and then put in a Dozen Anchovies, waſhed, ſplit, 


and chopped into two or three Pieces. Add an | 


Ounce of Mace ſhred ſmall, but not bruiſed, an 


Ounce of whole Pepper, and a Quarter of an Dew: 


of Cloves whole. 


Let theſe boil up copether:; 3 then peel batf + Dozen 
large Onions, and cut them croſſwiſe in two; put 
1 in, and add a Bundle of Thyme, a Bundle of 


Sweet 
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Sweet Herbs, and the dry Cruſt of a Three-penny 
Loaf, cover this up cloſe and keep a moderate Fire 
under it, and laying on a Weight to keep the Cover 
firm, let it boil for nine Hours. 

Then open it, and with a wooden Ladle or a 
ſtrong clean Stick, ſtir and work all very well to- 
gether. 

Cover it up again and make it boil gently. 

When it has been boiling an Hour open the Cop- 

er, take out a little of the Liquor and ler it cool, 
| obſerve whether it come to a thick ſtrong Jelly, if it 
do, it is enough; bur if the Jelly when thoroughly 
cold be poor and thin, it is not enough, and muſt 
boil longer. | 

When it is boiled enough ; that is when the Jelly 
is thick and fine, take all up, pour the Liquor thro? 

a thick Hair Bag, and put the Remainder in the Bag 
into a ſtrong Preſs, preſs it very hard, and get out 
every Drop that will come. | 
Then mix this preſſing with the ſtrained Liquor, 
and ſtir all well together; pour it thro* a Hair Sieve 
into an earthen Pan, and ſet it by to cool. 
The next Morning examine it, and it will be found 
a Meſs of vaſtly ſtrong Jelly, with ſome Fat and Foul- 
neſs at the Top, and ſome coarſe Settlings at the 
Bottom. Take off the Fat at Top, and cut away the 
thick Bottom, leaving only the clear Body of the 
Jelly. - | 

Pot this fine thick Jelly into a Stewpan well 
tinned, ſet ir over a Stove and ſtir it carefully, that 
it do not ſtick to the Sides or Bottom of the Pan. 
When it has ſtood ſome Time over the Fire, and 1s 
perfectly well boiled up, get a Number of large deep 
Cups, or ſmall earthen Pans ready, and pour out 
the whole into them, not filling them up, but only 
covering the Bottom an Inch deep, or more or leſs 
according to the Shape of the Cup or Pan. 

Set on a Stewpan of Water, about a third Part of 
the Depth full; and in this ſet the Pans and Cups of 

No. XXII. 40 Jeg. 
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Jelly, taking Care that the Water does not reach up 
within two Fingers Breadth of the Tops of the Cups, 
that no Drop of it may poſlibly get in. 

Boll this gently, but be careful that none gets near 
the Rims of the Cups or Pans. 

This is the only Way of bringing the Jelly to the 
deſigned Thickneſs: It was before boiled up as high as 
it could be over a naked Fire without burning; but 
that was not enough, and in this Method, which is 
the ſame the Chemiſts call the Balneum Mariz, and 
15 fit for all delicate Operations ; the whole will be re- 
duced to the Thickneſs of a ſtiff Glue while it is hot, 
and it is then ſure to be of a due Firmneſs when cold. 

When the Jelly in the Cups and Pans is of this 
proper Thickneſs, take the Cups and Pans out of the 
Water, and ſet them to cool. 

While this is cooling in the Cups, ſtretch a Piece 
of clean Flannel over the Top of a great Hair Sieve, 
wipe it carefully, and then turn out the hard ſtiff Jelly 
upon it, and let it lie on it eight Hours in a dry airy 
Place; after this ſpread a Piece of Flannel upon a 
Table, and turn the Jelly, and lay it upon that; let 
it lie as long upon this as on the former, and in the 
_ ſame Manner ſhift and turn it till it is perfectly dry 
and hardened. 

It will now reſemble a thick and hard Glue, and 
will keep a long Time; but tis beſt to be careful in 
. it dry. 

The moſt proper Method is to put it up in Stone 
Pots firſt wiped perfectly dry, and to ſet them in a 
dry Place. 

This is Portable Soup, it may be caſt into Cakes 
of any Size, Shape, or Thickneſs, and may be carried 
to Sea, or in the Pocket upon the Road. Such as is 
intended for long Carriage is beſt made in thin Cakes, 
and ſhould be the more carefully dry the more Ac- 


cidents it may be expoſed to; it may then be put up 
in Balls. 


{ | | This 
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This Kind we have deſcribed is the ſtrongeſt, and 
hardeſt that can be made ; but Beef is not the only 
Meat of which it may be compoſed :- A Soup of the 
ſame Kind and Conſiſtence may be made of Mutton, 
Veal, or even Fowls, with the Addition of Iſinglaſs. 
The Jelly will retain all the Richneſs and Strength of 


the Ingredients, and will get a due Degree of Firmneſs 


from the Iſinglaſs, but it is preferable when made of 
Beef alone: The Sinews boiling down to a tough = 
Jelly, and ſupplying the Place of ſuch Addition; 
this is the more natural, and proper; Iſinglaſs mixes 
very well with the others, and has but little Taſte, 
but what it has is fiſhy, which is not ſo natural or 
ſo proper. 

The Uſes of Portable Soup are numerous, and it 
is on many Occaſions very convenient. 

Whenever it is to be uſed, it is to be melted in 


ſome boiling Liquor, and nothing does this ſo readily 
as plain Water. When a Meſs of Broth is intended 


to be made of it alone, pour ſome boiling Water 
upon a Cake of it, ſtrew in a little Salt, and ſtir it 
about in a Baſon or Punch-Bowl, till it is thoroughly 
melted. In general half an Ounce will do very wel! 
for a Pint of Water, but this is only ſpeaking in 
general Terms, for it may be made ſtronger or 
weaker according to Fancy. | 

This Way it makes alone very fine and rich 
Proth. 


If a plain Soup be required, let a French Roll be 


fried criſp, and ſtir. about the Cake in the Water ; 
when diſſolved, let it once boil up, and laying the 
Roll in the Middle of the Diſh, pour in the Soup. 
This is the plain Way, but any kind of Soup may 
be made with it at Pleaſure, for it ſerves as Gravy, 
and any Thing ſtewed or boiled may be mixed in 
with it. 5 
An Ounce of this melted in a Quart of Water is 
juſt the ſame that a Quart of the Gravy was before 
it was ſo boiled away; and the Cook will remember 
402 we 
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Pound of Mutton, take off all the Fat. 
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we have informed her in what Manner to make the 
ſeveral Kinds of Soups with this Kind of Gravy. 


4. White Pea Soup with Gravy. 


Boil a Leg of Pork in the uſual Way, and ſave 
the Liquor : The next Day boil a Leg of Mutton, 
and ſave this Liquor alſo ; mix them together, and 
when they have ſtood to be thoroughly cold, take off 
the Fat; ſet this over the Fire with two Quarts of 
White Peaſe, and add a Bunch of dried Miat ; let the 


whole boil till the Peaſe are perfectly tender, and the 


whole is of a proper Thickneſs. 

Then cut ſome Bacon that is Fat and Lean toge- 
gether in Dice, or ſmall ſquare Pieces ; cut ſome 
Bread in the ſame Manner into Dice, and fry them 


together till they are brown and criſp; pour this 


into the Soup, and at the ſame Time add a Quart of 


* freſh Beef Gravy, let ali be made thoroughly hot to- 


gether, and then pour it into a Diſh, rub ſome dry 
Mint over it, and ſend it up hot. 


C H A P. VIII. 
Of Made Diſhes. 


ART. I. Bain Marie. 


. HI * is a Diſh made by ſtewing in that elegant 
we have juſt named for finiſning the 
Portable 1 the boiling in Water, ſo that the 
direct dry Heat of the Fire never comes at it. This 
Diſh is named from the Manner of Dreſſing; we ob- 
ſerved that the Chemiſts uſe this Way of boiling in 
nice Operations, they call it Balneum Mariæ; and 
this Bain Marie is only a Tranſlation of that Ex- 
preſſion. 
Cut three Pound of lean Beef into Slices, cut in 
the ſame Manner three Pound of Veal, and one 


Skin 
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Skin a good large Fow], and fill the Body with 
Rice, and you may, if you happen to have it, add 


a Partridge: The Diſh will be very good withour, 


but that will give it a Flavour very agrecable. 

Scald a large earthen Pan that will hold all this 
Meat, ſtick an Onion full of Cloves, and ſeaſon the 
Meat with a little Salt, and then put all into the Pan; 
pour to it two Quarts of Water, and put on the Lid 
of the Pan, faſten it down with Paſte, and tie it over 
with Paper. 

Set on a Kettle of Water, ad put into it this Pan, 
taking Care that the Water do not come ſo near the 
Edge as to get over it when it boils. 

Set on a large Tea Kettle of Water to be hot, 
ready to fill up the Kettle to a proper Height as It 
boils away. 

In this Manner ler it be kept boiling five Hours, 
then take up the Pan, open it, and you will find it 
full of an exceeding rich Broth or Gravy ; ſtrain this 
through a Napkin, and let it ſtand alittle that the Fat 
may riſe and be taken off, then ſcimmer it with ſome 
Cruſts of Bread, and ſerve it up in a Soup Diſh. 


There is no Soup whatſoever that equals this in 
Cleanneſs of Taſte. 


2. Breaſt of Veal in Calantine. 


Make a Seaſoning with Parſley, Thyme, Sweet 
Marjoram, Winter Savoury, and Marygolds, ſhred 
all very fine together, and ſprinkled with Pepper, 
Salt, and grated Nutmeg. 

When a good Quantity of this is ready take out 
the Bones of a Breaſt of Veal, beat it quite flat, and 
ſeaſon it all over with this Mixture. 

Koll it up as tight and hard as poſſible i into a round 
Lump, and tie it up in a Napkin. 

Put it into a ſmall Porridge-pot with Skin good 
Broth, and throw in a Bunch of ſweet Herbs; 3 let it 
boil two Hours, and then when the Liquor is well 
waſted put in a Pint of Mountain, and ſome Mace 


bruiſed, 
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bruiſed, boil it up once or twice, then ſet it off, and 
let it cool in the Liquor. 

When it is entirely cold take it out, take off the 
Napkin, and ſet by the Veal. 

Some ſend it up whole, garniſhed with Parſley ; 
but the better Way is to cut it out in Slices, and ſend 
half a Dozen of them up on a Napkin ſpread over a 
China Plate, garniſhing with Parſley, and for ſuch as 
like Sauce the Ramolade before mentioned will be 
very proper ; but this is one of thole Things that 
carries its own Sauce with it, for it is highly and finely 


reliſhed with the Ingredients and the Wine. 


3. Portugal Beef. 


Chuſe a fine Rump of Beef, cut out the Bone as 
well as may be, and divide it into two Pieces; the 
ſmall End cut acroſs in ſeveral Places, and flour it 


well, then fry it brown in Butter. 


The large End is to be ſtuffed in the following 


Manner: 


Boil two Dozen of Cheſnuts till they are ſofr, cut 
very fine a Quarter of a Pound of Beef Suet, cut a 
large Onion very fine, and waſn and bone a large 
right Anchovy, haſh this very ſmall, and then mix 
all theſe Ingredients together ; ſprinkle over them a 
little Pepper and Salt, and ſtuff the thick End of the 
Beef well with the Mixture. 

Put this and the fried both in a Pan of ſtrong 
Broth, and let them boil gently four Hours; when 
they are very tender take them out. 

Warm a large Soup Diſh, lay the large Piece in 
the Middle, and cut the other into Bits of a proper 
Size to lay round it. 

Strain off the Broth, which will be now very rich, 
pour this into the Diſh, and put in half a Dozen 
chopped Gherkins, and a Spoonful of Capers chopped 
alſo very fine. Send it up hot, garniſhed with _ 
tered Gherkins and * Capers whole. 


Some 


1 
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| Some fry the thin Part of the Beef enough, and do 
not ſtew it at all; but this, though it gives a Variety 
in the Look of the Diſh, makes it coarſe, the fried 
Part being nothing but a fried Beef Steak, which is 
but a coarſe Thing; in this Way of ſewing both the 
Liquor is browner for the fried, and the whole has a 
better Reliſh. 
It is no very expenſive Diſh, and it is e and 
exceeding plealang. 
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4s Stewed Neats Tongues. 


Chuſe a Couple of Neats Tongues of a moderate 
Size, Clean them, and ſet them on in a ſmall Pot 
with as much Water as will juſt cover them well; ſet 
them over a ſlow Fire to ſcimmer, and let them ſtand 
; ſo two Hours; then take them off, and let them cool 
a little, take them out of the Water, peel them, and 

put them into a ſmaller Pot, pour over them as much 

Beef Gravy as will juſt cover them, and let them ſtew 
ſome Time over a gentle Fire; then put in a Bundle 

of ſweet Herbs, halt a Spoonful of whole Pepper, one 

Blade of Mace whole, and a little Salt; let theſe ſtew 

together half an Hour longer, then put in a Pint of 

ſtrong white Wine white Port is beſt, otherwiſe 

Madeira or Mountain. 

| After theſe have again ſcimmered ſome Time put 

in a Spoonful of chopped Capers, ſome boiled Tur- 

nips and Carrots cut into thin Slices, and a Piece of 

Butter rolled in Flour; let it all ſtew longer, and 

then take out the Tongues, lay them carefully in a 

Soup Diſh, and pour all the Liquor over them; take 

out the Herbs, and with a Spoon ſkim off the Pep- 

per and Spices, put ſome Sippets toaſted, and. ſend 

it u 

Ts is a Cuſtom with ſome to boil the Spices in a 

Muſlin Rag tied up; but in this Caſe they do not 

go their Virtue ſo well as looſe, and there is no great 

rouble in ſkimming, them off before it is ſent to 

Table, nor any Harm in a Piece by Accident being 
ſe 8 behind. 


| hi — Ww 
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I have heard many declare a Diſlike to ſtewed 
Tongues, and have perceived it was owing to an 
Article among the Spices : Moſt put in Cloves, and 
theſe have an over-bearing and very diſagreeable Taſte: 
I have for that Reaſon omitted them entirely in this 
Receipt ; and I can aſſure the Reader that many have 
eat it in my Houſe, and have been pleaſed to praiſe 
it, who were Judges of fine cating. 

However, thoſe who chuſe it may put in a Clove 
or two, but it ſhould not be more than a Couple to 


the two Tongues, leſt they have this ovg- -bearing 
Heat. 


5. Mutton Veniſon. 


When a Sheep is killed let all the Blood be ſaved, 
and when the Carcaſe is cut up let there be a Leg cut 
Veniſon Faſhion ; put this into the Blood, and let 
it lie ſoaking in it till thoroughly moiſtened and im- 
pregnated with it in every Part; then take it out. 

Wrap it up in four or five Sheets of Paper, and 
roaſt it. 

Let the Paper be well buttered on the Inſide, and 

tied on to keep it faſt, and let the Meat be care- 
fully baſted * the Time it is doing with freſh 
Butter. 
Two Hours will do it well, and about five Minutes 
before it is to be taken up let the Paper be taken off, 
and let it be baſted naked with a Piece of Butter, . 
then drudged with Flour to give it a good brown 
Froth. 

When it is done ſend it up laid like a Haunch of 
Veniſon, and without any Garniſh. 

Send up with it two Sauce-boats, one of the richeſt 


drawn Gravy that can be made, and the other of 
ſweet Sauce. 


6. A Shoulder of Mutton with a Raggoo of T. PI 


Chuſe a fine middle-ſized Shoulder of Mutton, and 
ſet it in Readineſs. 


Cut 
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Cut into fine Shreds a Veal Sweetbread, cut in the 
ſame Manner a Quarter of a Pound of Cocks Combs, 
and half an Ounce of Truffles; bruiſe two Blades of 
Mace and put to the reſt, add a little Pepper and 
Salt, and then put the whole into a Saucepan with a 
Quarter of a Pint of good Gravy. 5 

Let them ſtew together till they are done pretty 
well, then thicken it up with a Couple of Yolks of 
Eggs, and when it is thus finiſhed pour it out inte a 
Baſon to cool. | „ 

While this is cooling open the fleſhy Part of the 
Shoulder of Mutton with a Knife, and take out the 
Blade Bone, and into the Hollow that is made by it 
put the Raggoo, when it is cold few up the Slit, and 
ſer it ready. | 1 

Cover the Bottom of a deep Stewpan with thin 
Slices of Veal and Slices of Bacon, put to theſe ſome 
Pepper and Salt, a Blade or two of Mace, a Couple 
of Cloves, a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, and an Onion; 
pour in a little thin Gravy juſt to wet the Ingredients, 
and ſet the Pan over the Fire: When it is hot put in 
the Shoulder of Mutton, pour a little more Gravy 
over it, and then cover the Pan; let it ſtand ſtewing 
in a ſcimmering Heat two Hours, and after that boil 
up a little. | | 5 2 

While this is doing pare ſome ſmall fine Turnips, 
ſet them on in a Saucepan of clean Water, and boil 
them till they are tender, then pour them into a 
| Sieve to drain, and let them ftand over the Water to 
keep hot. — 

Take up the Mutton firſt, lay it in the Diſh, and 
cover it up to keep hot. Ok. 

Strain off the Gravy that it was ſtewed in, and ſkim 
off all the Fat; then put to it a Glaſs of red Wine, 
two Spoonfuls of Catchup, and a Piece of Butter 
rolled in Flour; ſtir this together, and when the 


Butter is melted, and all is well mixed, pour in tage 


Turnips ; let it ſcimmer together to keep all of tlie 
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ſame Heat, then uncover the Mutton, pour this Rag- 
er it, and ſend it up hot. 


5. Veal Rolls. 


| Make ſome common Force meat, as we have 
directed in the preceding Part of this Work; when 
this is ready cut half a Dozen thin Slices of Veal, lay 
ſome of the Force-meat upon each of the Slices of 
Veal, and roll them carefully up, rolling in the 
Force-meat, tie them round the Middle with a coarſe 
Thread. 

When they are thun prepared put them upon a 
Bird Spit, and rub them over when they are ſpitted 
with Volks of Eggs. 

Flour them, and lay them to the Fire, and as they 
roaſt baſte them with a Piece of Butter. 

HFalf an Hour at a moderate Fire is about the Time 
they take doing, then ſerve them up with good 
Gravy, garniſhed with Lemon. 

If ſome Truffles be ſtew ed in the Gravy it adds to 
the Flavour. | 


. "if Diſh of Chitterlings 


Cut a Calf 's Nut into long Slices of the Thickneſs 
of a Finger. 
Cut ſome of the lean Part of a Ham in the ſame 
Manner; cut alſo ſome Bacon of the fineſt fat Part, 
and ſome White of Chicken. All this being ready 
ſet on a Stewpan, and put the whole in together, ſea- 
ſoning it with Pepper and Salt, ſome Leaves of Thyme 
and Winter Savoury, and ſome Mace bruiſed. 

This being all prepared take the Guts, cut them 
into proper Lengths, ſee they be perfectly cleaned, 
and fill them with this Stuffing, not cutting the Slices 
at all, but putting them in whole, ſome of one and 
ſome of another into each Piece of the Gut. 

Set the Chitterlings thus ſtuffed on a Diſh. in Rea- 
dineſs, and cover the Bottom of a Stewpan with Slices 
* Veal and thin Slices of Bacon. Set this on, and 


when 


is ready ſet it alſo off. 
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when it has juſt been heated put in the Chitterlings; 
lay them evenly in the Pan, and lay in with them an 
Onion cut in Slices, ſtrew oyer them ſome Pepper, 


Salt, and bruiſed Mace, and then lay over all Tore. b 


more Slices of Bacon and Veal. 
Pbur in a Pint of ſtrong white Wine, and ego 


cover up the Pan cloſe, faſtening down the Edges 
with Paſte. 


Set it on a Stove, and put ſome Fire over as well 
as under it, and thus let it be ſtewing ſoftly till it i is 


well done. 


Then open the Pan, and lay the Chitterlings i in a 
Diſh. Put on a Gridiron, butter a Sheet of Paper, 
and lay it on the Gridiron, the buttered Side upwards z. 3 
lay the Chitterlings on this, and broil them, CY 


them frequently, then ſend them up. 


We have given the Receipt for this, becauſe it is 
a Diſh many polite Tables are very fond of; but there 
is ſomething ridiculous in the Nature of it, to be at 
ſo great Expence to dreſs one of the triflingeſt Things 
that can come into a Kitchen, and that when all is 
done is the leaſt Part of the Diſh itſelf. fs 


9. Biſque of Fiſh, 
Chuſe a large male Carp for this Purpoſe; 95 it, 


ſcale it, and get the Fleſh as clean as can be from the 


Bones. 
Blanch ſome freſh Muſhrooms ; haſh the F leſn of 


the Carp and ſome of the Muſhrooms. together, and 


— them into a Stewpan with ſome Butter, Salt, 
epper, ſweet Herbs, and a little Fiſh Broth. | 

Let this ſtew till it is enough. 

Then get out the Fleſh of the Tails and Claws of 
half a Dozen Cray-fiſh, mince this ſmall, and mix 
with it the Liver of a Pike, if in Readineſs, and the 
Melt of the Carp; ſet this on in another Stewpan with 
ſome Gravy, and ſeaſon it with g When this 


423 Marm 
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_ - Warm-a China Diſh, and lay in it ſome Cruſts of 
Bread that have been dried i in an Oven. ſoaked firſt in 
Fiſh Brath, - 

When all is thus ready: Pour in the. whole from the 
firſt Stewpan, which ſhould be nearly. of the Tivokpeſs 
of. Cream, and garaiſh it with the other. 

Thi is a very rich, and is accounted a very elegant 
Di 


10. Larks-raggooed, 

"Dhabi; Dozen Larks, and having prepared them. 
ibr the dreſſing toſs them up in melted Bacon, with 
ſome. Truffles, ſome Muſhrooms, and the Liver of a 
large Fowl, adding ſome Spices, and- an Onion with 
about five. e ch in . drudge it with a little 
Flour, and moiſten it with rich Veal Gravy, :- 

Let it ſtand over the Fire till properly waſted, then 
add to it an Egg beat up in Cream, and a Spoonful 
of chopped Parſley beat up among it. 

When this is poured into the Stewpan let it have a 
Furn or two over the Stove. to thicken it, and then 
take off the Fat, ſqueeze in the Juice of half a. Le- 
mon, and ſerve it up. 


There is no Way of eating Larks that is at all 
comparable to this, | 


11. Livers with. nm 


Take the Livers of eight fine Fowls, clean away 
the Galls, and then lay them ready. 

Cover the Bottom of a ſmall Tat Pan with. Slices, 
of: Bacen, lay the, Livers upon them, | ſeaſon them 
with ſome. Pepper, Salt, and bruiſed Mage, cover 
them with more Slices of; Bacon, and then ſend them 
to. a: Paſtryceek's Oven, or bake them at home. 
| -—a0g Care muſt be taken that they do not dry or 
F Glen and. waſh. ſome freſh Muſhrooms, lay. them 
to. dry over the Stove, and then lay them in à Diſh, 
with a little Bacon and a very ſmall Quantity of 
| 2 | 


Toſs 
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Toſs up ſome Slices of Ham, with a Bunch of ſweet 


Herbs and a little Flour, in melted Bacon, and add 


to this ſome Veal Gravy without Salt. 


When this is ready put in the Livers and the 
Muſhrooms, boil all well together, and when it is 
perfectly mixed and done enough take off the Fat, 


Pour it into a Soup Niſh, and ſend 1 it up. 


CHAP. IX. 
_ Of Side and Small Diſhes. 
ART. I. Roſolis of Marrow, 


B OIL three or four Eggs hard, and ſeparate the 
| Yolks; lay theſe in Readineſs. 


Pare three or four ſound and good Apples, take 


out the Cores, and mince them very ſmall. 

Mince ſome very fine Marrow,. and mix together: 
an equal Quantity of that and of the minced Apples. 

Then mince as much Yolk of Egg as about half 

the Quantity of the Marrow. Mix all theſe to- 
gether. 
_ Pare a fine Lemon, and mince about a Tea Spoon- 
ful of the Ends, grate ſome Nutmeg-upon this, then 
add ſome Pepper and Salt, duſt over it a little fine 
powdered Sugar from a Sugar-Caſtor, and ftir all 
well about. 

Pour into a Baſon * thick and fine Cream, 
mix theſe Ingredients with it, and then mix in the 
Marrow and other Things among them, and ber it 
ready. 

Make ſome Paſte inthe following Manner : 

Beat up two raw Eggs with two Spoonfuls of Milk, 
throw in a little Salt, and two Tea Spoonfuls of the 
fineſt powdered Sugar, and when all theſe. are mixed 
put in Flour by Degrees till there is * in to work 
up for Paſte. 


N When 
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When this is made roll it thinner than for Tarts, 
then cut it into ſquare Pieces of the Bigneſs of Cards, 
and lay upon each of them a Lump of the mixed In- 
gredients as large as will conveniently lie upon them 
to be covered in; a ſmall Spoonful i 15 about the proper 
Quantity for each. 

Turn over the thin Cruſt upon the Ingredients, and 
make the Edges faſt in Shape of a little Paſty or a 
Half Moon, cloſe it very well, otherwiſe it will be 
liable to open in the Dreſſing, and finiſh the Roſolis 
by cutting off the * of the Paſte with a Jagg or 


Runner. 


Set on a Stewpan with ſome Water, when it boils 
carefully put in the Roſolis one by one, ſet it over a 
Stove, and keep it juſt boiling, and no more, that the 
Cruſt may not break: About a Quarter of an Hour 
will do them. 

Some chuſe the Roſolis fried, and in tha Caſe it 
is to be done in Butter clarified, in the Manner of 
Fritters. 

They are as well one Way as another, 2 there- 
fore the judicious Houſekeeper will conſider the Reſt 
of her Table, and chuſe either Method corey” | 


2. Roſolis of Spinach.. 


This is beſt made of the tender young Spinach that 
is raiſed from Seed the ſame Spring, and has not ſtood 
ro be hardened in the Stalk. | 

Boil ſome of this in the common Way, and take a 
Lump of it of the Bigneſs of two Eggs, ſqueeze the 
Water very clean from it, and then chop it exceeding 


fine, 


Put- to it a Table Spoonful of Sugar, a Piece of 
Butter as big as a ſmall Wallnut, and two I, 
of Cream. 


Stir and mix theſe very perfectly together in a 
Bowl. 


Mince very fine an Ounce of candied Citron Peel, 
and the Yolks of two Eggs boiled very hard ; add to 


*, 


this a Tea Spoonful of 'Salt, half a Tea Spoonful of 
powdered Cinnamon, and a little grated Nutmeg. 

Mix the other Ingredients with theſe, put them into 
a ſmall Saucepan, ſet them over a Stove, and let 
them heat gently : When they have been well heated 
ſet them off to cool, and make a Paſte of Eggs, with 
Salt, Sugar, and F lour, as directed for the Marrow 
Roſolis, and cutting it out into Pieces of the Bigneſs 
of your Hand, make Turnovers of them, with a 
large Spoonful of the Ingredients in each. 


Theſe are to be boiled in Water, and ſent up ek 


Some grate Bread and a little Cheeſe over them, but 
this is an odd Fancy. Or they may be fried in ela- 
rified Butter, in the Manner of Fritters, and then 


there muſt be a little fine Sugar duſted over them I 


cither Way they are a cheap elegant Diſh. 


3. Spinach and Eggs the French Way. 


Chuſe fine young Spinach, pick and waſh it very 
clean, and then blanch it a 1 of an Hour in 
boiling Water. 

Drain away the Water i in a Gate: ſqueeze the Spi- 
nach to get it well dry, and then chop it very fine. 


A Quantity of this ſqueez d Spinach as big as one's 


Fiſt is enough for a pretty ſmall Diſh. 
When it is very fine chopped mix it with half a 
Pint of Cream, and then pour in a Quarter of a 


Pound of melted Butter; put to this ſome Pepper and 


Salt, and a little grated Nutmeg ; ſet this over the 
Fire to ſtew. 

While it is doing cut a French Roll into Pieces of 
the Bigneſs of a Finger, and fry them brown. 

Poach four Eggs, and then all is ready. 

Pour the ſtewed Spinach into a ſmall Diſh, ſtick up 


the fried Bread in it, and lay the poached 880 at 
the Top; ſo ſerve it up hot. 


4. Roman Aſparagus. 


This is a new Diſh reſtored from a very antient 
one, and, though, a great Favourite at the moſt ele- 
10 : | gant 
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gant Tables, has never yet been made publick ; we 
therefore hope it will recommend the preſent Number 
of our Work to the Readers particular Notice. 

Chuſe ſome very fine young Aſparagus, clean it 
perfectly well, waſh it in ſeveral Waters, and then 
cut off the Tops two Inches and a half long, throw- 
ing away the reſt. 

Leet a large Pan of Water ſtand by with a little Salt 
in it, and let it be Pump * the hardeſt and 
coldeſt that can be got. 

As the Ends of the Aſparagus are cut off let tem 
be thrown directly into this, and when they are all in 
let them be ſtirred about. 

Then let there be more of the ſame Water drawn, 
put it in another Pan, and put to it an Ounce of Salt 
and a Pint of Vinegar; this 2 is ſufficient for 
a Gallon of Water. 

As ſoon as theſe are mixed pour off the other 
Water, and put the Aſparagus into this, ſtir them 
once about, and after five Minutes lay them ca a Sieve 
to drain: This hardens them, keeps in their Juices, 
and preſerves their Colour. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome ſoft Water, throw in 
a very little Flour, and ſtir it about till it is mixed 
and the Water looks whitiſh ; when it is ſcalding hot 
throw in the Aſparagus, and make it boil quickly, 
bur it muſt not boil up violently ; after a few Minutes 
{train away the Water. 

The Aſparagus will thus be ſoftened, and of a deli- 

.cate Colour, whitiſh on the riſing Part, and green 
within. 

While theſe are draining ſet on a Stewpan with ſome 
rich Gravy ; when it is as warm as the Alparagus put 
that carefully 1 in. 

Set it over a Stove not covered, and let it ſtew 
gently till the Aſparagus is juſt tender enough for 
cating. 

When it is near done put in ſome Sa, a ſmall 
Quantity of powdered Coriander Seeds, ſome Go 
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of Wild Marjoram, and ſome Leaves of Coſtmary, 


chopped as fine as poſſible ; let theſe do a few Mi- 
nutes. 

Then heat a Soup Diſh. Set on half a Pint of 
white Wine for a moderate Diſh; ſer it on the Fire 
in a Saucepan by itſelf, and put to it a little Sugar, 
and a Stick of Cinnamon ; make it very hot, but not 
boiling, then take out the Stick of Cinnamon, lay 
ſome Sippets of toaſted Bread round the Diſh, and 
then pour in the Wine ; upon this pour carefully all 
that is in the Stewpan, having firſt thickened it up 
with a Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, and thus ſend 
it up hot to Table, garniſhed with freſh-picked Leaves 
of Wild Marjoram and Borage Flowers. 

This is the famous modern Diſh in France. It is 
properly enough called Roman Aſparagus, for it is a 
Piece of the old Roman Cookery, and it is very much 

to the Credit of the Inventors of it. 


Aſparagus is no Way ſo fine, nor is there any great 


Expence; and there is another Article worthy Con- 
ſideration, which is, that it is more wholſome this 
Way than any other; the Ingredients they added 
being ſuited to correct the N of the Aſpa- 
ragus. 

We ſee they underſtood all the real Art of We 

as well as the modern French, for there is nothing in 
their Made Diſhes of this Kind the Rudiments of 
which are not laid down here; we ſee only this Dif- 
ference, that they uſed ſome very good Ingredients 
neglected at this Time, but very worthy to be 
brought into Uſe again. 
Coriander Seed, in a ſmall Quantity, is a very 
agreeable Ingredient, and not one of all our Pot- 
Herbs is equal either in Flavour or Virtue to the Wild 
Marjoram : It is of the Pot Marjoram Kind, but 
warmer and more aromatick. It is a wild Herb under 
our Hedges, and is to be had always in Summer at 
the Phyſick Shops in Covent- Garden. 
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Tit. g. Stewed Barble. | 


Chuſe Barble of a good Size, ſcale them, gut them, 
and waſh them in Vinegar and Salt, and afterwards 
in Water. 

Put them into a Stewpan with Eel Broth, juſt 
enough. to cover them, then ſet them over a ſlow 
Fire to ſcimmer : When they have been ſome Time 
doing add to them two Sticks of Cinnamon broken, 
four Cloves, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, and a Pint of 
white Wine; throw in ſome Corns of whole Pepper, 
and a Piece of Butter rolled in-Flour. 

Leet them continue on the Fire till the Fiſh are done, 
and the Sauce is thickened; then take them care- 
fully up, lay them in a Diſh, and put the Gravy to 
them. 

The French add a Raggoo of Truffles and Muſh- 


rooms, but the Fiſh eat ris well in this 
Manner. 


6. Eggs a la T "Tipe. 


- Boil half a Dozen new-laid Eggs hard, take off the 
Shells, and cut the Eggs in Slices lengthwiſe, the 
Whites and Volks together. 

Melt ſome Butter in a Saucepan over a Stove, and 
in the mean Time ſhred ſome Parſley very fine. 

When the Butter is melted put in the Eggs, toſs 
them up carefully, then put in the Parſley, and ſome 
Pepper and Salt; this done, add when all is well 
mixed half a Pint of Cream, and having given it one 
more heating, warm a ſmall Diſh and ſerve it up hot, 
garniſhed with Pieces of Egg. 


7. Sour Eggs. 


Break half a Dozen Eggs into a Punch- bowl, and 
beat them up well with five Table Spoonfuls of 
Verjuice. 

Seaſon this with Salt, and grate in a a third Part of 
a Nutmeg ; then fer it all over the Fire in a ſmall 
rn with a little Butter. 


Stir 
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Stir them one Way, and when the whole is tho- 
roughly heated, and is well mixed, and of the Thick- 
neſs of Cream, ſerve it up in a ſmall Diſh, with 
Sippets and Quarters of Lemon. 


8. Eggs in Gravy. 


Put into a Saucepan three Quarters of a Pint of 
the richeſt Veal Gravy, and if you have any Cullis of 
Veal and Ham mix with it about three Table Spoon- 
fuls ; if not, it muſt be thickened up with a Piece of 
Butter rolled in Flour. | 5 

Break eight or ten Eggs, ſeparate the Volks, and 
beat them up with ſome Pepper and Salt, and a Glaſs 
of white Wine; mix this with the Grayy, and ſet it 
over a Stove, heat it gently, and tir it all one Way 
continually, that it may be perfectly well mixed. 

When it is done enough grate in ſome Nutmeg, 
and ſerve it up, CY 1 0.0 
9. Eggs in Cream. 

| Blanch a Quarter of a Pound of Sweet Almonds 
and eighty bitter ones; put theſe together into a 
Marble Mortar, beat them to a Paſte with a little 
Sugar, and by Degrees get in a little Milk among 
them. 

In this Manner beat them very well. 

Then put to them a Pint of the richeſt Cream, and 
the Yolks of eight new-laid Eggs beat well together; 
add half a Tea Spoonful of Cinnamon finely powdered, 
and ſqueeze in a little of the fine Zeſt of ſome freſh 
Lemon Peel. + I 

When all is mixed ſtrain it through a Sieve again 
and again, at leaſt four Times, to keep it well united, 
and to ſeparate any Kind of Lumps or Foulneſs. 

Set a Silver Diſh over ſome hot Embers, put a 
Tart-pan Cover over it, and throw ſome hot Coals 
carefully upon that, taking great Care that nothing 
get in; let it continue in this Heat till it is done 
enough, and then ſet it by to cool, 
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| There are ſome who eat it hot, but that is not the 
Intent of it: It ſhould be ſent up cold in ſmall Diſhes. 


Stewed Plaiſe. 


Chuſe a Brace of FIR moderately large Plaiſe, and 
clean and waſh them very well ; then cut off the Heads 
and Tails and Fins, and put chem into a ſmall Stew- 
pan; put in with them ſome Morels, Truffles, 
Muſhrooms, Sweet Herbs and Parſley. Pour to 
theſe as much white Wine as will juſt cover the Plaiſe, 
and add a little Pepper, and a Piece of Butter rolled 
in Flour; ſet them over a gentle Fire, and when 
they are near half done, turn them very gently and 
carefully, for fear of breaking them; and then let 
them continue till enough. 

Take them up with great Care, for the Beauty i is 
to have them whole; lay them regularly in a Diſh, 
juſt big enough to hold them, lay the Melts by them, 
and pour over the whole that is in the Stewpan. 
The Melts are to be ſtewed with the Fiſh, and 
Care muſt alſo be taken to keep them whole. | 


CHAP. X. 
Of Puddings. 


ART. I. An Oat Pudding. 
TAE Oats to be uſed for this Purpoſe are 


what we commonly call Grits, or Grouts; it 
is the Oat ſtripped of the Huſk, and ready for Grind- 
ing into Oatmeal; in this Condition it mixes very 
well with the Ingredients for a Pudding, and is like 
Rice, but every Way preferable. 

Put into a large Punch-Bowl two Pounds I Oats, 
pour upon them as much Milk as will thoroughly 
moiſten them, ſtir them well about, and lay ing a 
Plate over them, ſet them by. | 

Stone a quarter of a Pound of Raiſins, and pick 
and waſh the ſame Quantity of Currants. 

Shred 
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Shred a Pound a Suet as fine as poſlible. 

Then break ſix new-laid Eggs and beat them up; 
bring in by Degrees all theſe Ingredients into the 
Bowl of Oats and Milk, and when they are thus to- 
gether, grate in Half a Nutmeg, put in two Tea 
Spoonfuls of beaten Ginger, and add as much Salt 
as will make it palatable. 

Send it to the Oven in a proper Diſh, and let it be 
well baked. 

2. Pith Pudding. 


This 1s a very rich and elegant Kind of Pudding, 
and Care muſt be taken to do every Thing with the 
greateſt Exactneſs in the making of it. 

Take the Pith of an Ox, and lay it all Night i in 
Spring or Pump Water; this will ſoak out the Blood, 
and looſen the Skin. 

In the Morning change the Water twice, mov- 
ing it gently, and pouring it off. 
When the Pith is thus freed from the Blood and 

other Foulneſs, carefully pick off the Skin. 

Throw the clean Pith as it is picked into a Punch- 
Bowl, and when it is all in, pour in one Spoonful of 
Orange- Flower- Water ; work it well together with 
the Back of a Table Spoon, till it is as ſoft and mel- 
low as Pap. 

Set on three Pints of the richeſt cat in a Sauce- 
pan, quarter a fine Nutmeg, and put into it; break 
in a Stick of ſharp inn and tear to Pieces 
three Blades of Mace, and put them alſo in; let it boil 
up and ſtrain it off. 

Blanch Half a Pound of Sweet Almonds, and beat 
them to a Paſte in a Mortar ; put in by Degrees a 
little, and a little, of the Cream, till the whole is in, 
then work all well together; pour off the Cream 
thro' a Sieve, and put it to the Pith, beaten up with 
the Orange-Flower- Water. 

Break ten new-laid Eggs, take the Yolks of all, 
and the Whites of two of them ; beat theſe up very 
well, and put them to the reſt of the Ingredients. l 

Brea 
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Break four Marrow- Bones, take out the Marrow, 
and cut it to Pieces, mix this with the Ingredients ; 
then grate two Table Spoonfuls of Naples Biſcuit, 
mix it with Half a Pound of the fineſt Loaf Sugar 
pounded, and add as much Salt as will ſeaſon the 


Whole. Mix all perfectly together. 


Make ſome fine Puff-paſte, cover the Bottom of 


a Diſh with it, and make a Rim round the Edges : 


Pour on the Ingredients, and let it be worked with 
great Care. There is no Pudding ſuperior to it, 
ſcarce any equal. 

Some make theſe Ingredients into a Kind of White 
Pudding, filling Guts with them; and this Way 
they are very good. 

We have in a former Chapter given the compleat 
Method of making theſe Kinds 3, ine there- 
fore need not repeat it here. | 


J 3. Neats Foot Pudding. 3 
Boil four Neats Feet very tender, take the fleſhy 


Part from the Bones, mince it very ſmall, and ſer 


it by; cut into very ſmall and fine Mince Meat half 
the Quantity of Suet that there is of the Neats Feet 
minced ; ſtrew ſome Sugar over this, 2 little Salt, 
and Fine powdered Cinnamon ; when theſe are mixed 
in, put the Neats Feet to it, and add a Quarter of 
a Pound of candied Citron-peel minced allo very 
fine. 

Break into a Bowl eight Eggs, beat them up Yolks 
and Whites together ; add to theſe Half a Pound of 
Currants waſhed and picked, and a large Handful of 
grated Bread, when theſe are well mixed together, 
put in the reſt of the Ingredients, and having mixt 
up the whole, butter a Pudding-bag on the Inſide, 
and put. it in; boil it well for two Hours, and ſerve 
it up with Sweet Sauce, or Wine, Butter and 


/ 


From 
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From Lady Montague's Book. 
ART. I. To make an Oatmeal Pudding. 


"JAKE three Quarters of a Pint of great Oatmeal, 
pick it very clean, and beat it in a Mortar, but 
not too ſmall ; then put to it a Quart of cold Cream 
or thick Milk, and add a Blade of Mace. 
Set this over the Fire in a Saucepan, and let it boil 
gently till the Oatmeal has ſucked up all the Cream; 
then take it off, and let it ſtand till cold. 
Break eight Eggs, beat up all the Volks and four 
of the Whites with ſix Spoonfuls of Roſe Water; 
this to the reſt in the Saucepan, and ſeaſon it with 
Salt, Sugar, Nutmeg, and Cinnamon. 
Melt a Pound of Butter, and put to it a little 
grated Bread, and if you have no Marrow add ſome 
Beef Suet minced ſmall. | 
Mix all theſe perfectly well together, then butter a 
Diſh, put in the Pudding, and fend it to the Oven 


to be baked, 


2. Anelber Fay. 
Take a Quart of Milk and boil it; then ſtir in a 
Pint of Oatmeal Flour, boil it to the Thickneſs of a 
Haſty Pudding, and ſtrain it through a Cullander to 
keep back the Lumps. 

Stir in half a Pound of Butter well clarified, the 
Yolks of ſix Eggs and two Whites, well beat with 
a little Salt, a little grated Nutmeg, and as much 
Sugar as will ſweeten it to your Taſte. | 

Put it in a Diſh garniſhed with Paſte. The Oven 
muſt not be too hot; and three quarters of an Hour 
will bake it. 

„ 3. A Bread Pudding. 
Take a Penny white Loaf, or three French Rolls, 
lice them, boil a Quart of Milk, and pour it boil- 
ing hot upon the Bread; cover it up and let it ſtand 

to cool. | 
hy Beat 
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Beat the Yolks of five Eggs, and three Whites, 


with a little Salt, ſome grated Nutmeg, a little Gin- 


ger, and two Spoonfuls of Sack; ſweeten it to your 
Taſte : Mix it in a Baſon or Bowl, tie it in a Cloth, 
and let it boil an Hour: The Rind of a Seville 
Orange or two grated into it makes a good Ad- 
dition. 

If you like it beſt baked, omit the Sack, and melt 
a Quarter of a Pound of Butter in your Milk. But- 
ter your Diſh, and garniſh it with Paſte. | 


4. An Orange Pudding. 

Boil two Seville Oranges, ſhifting the Water four 
or five Times, till they are ſo tender as to thruſt 
2 Straw through, and all the Bitter gone. 

Then cut and take out all the Seeds, and all the 
Strings and inward Skins. 

Beat all the reſt both Rinds and "Il together in 
a Stone Mortar; ſqueeze in the Juice of a freſh 


Orange, ſix Yolks of Eggs, three Whites, 1 half a 


Pound of fine Sugar: Mix all well together, and 
then ſtir in half a Pound of melted Butter. 


5. A boiled Carrot Pudding. 


Take a Penny white Loaf and grate it, and grate 
as much Carrot as Bread; beat ſeven Eggs, the 
Whites of three left out, with a little Salt, and a 


Spoonful of Orange-Flower-Water. 


Put two large Spoonfuls of Flour, a Pint of 


Cream, and as much fine Sugar as will ſweeten it to 


your Taſte. 


1; Laſtly, put in a quarter of a Pound of melted 


Butter; mix all well together, flour your Bag, and 


tie It up; let it boil an Hour. 


6. A Marrow Pudding, or Whitepot. 
_ Seaſon your Marrow with beaten Nutmeg, Sugar 


and Salt, then take a Penny Loaf cut in Bits like 
Dice; pick ſome Raiſins clean, put in a Diſh a Layer 


of 
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of Raiſins, and a Layer of Bread, then a Layer of 
Marrow; - let them lie in ſix ſeveral Parts. 

Then take a Pint and an half of Cream, and when 
it boils, put in the Volks of four Eggs, with the 
Whites of two beaten with a little Nutmeg, Sugar 
and Salt; ſtir all well together: Pour it into the 


Diſh upon the Layers, ſet it in the Oven for half an 
Hour, it being not over hot. 


7. Judith Poyntingdon's Receipt to make Cream Cheeſe: 

Take about five Quarts of the Morning Milk, a 
Pint and Half of raw Cream, mix both together, 
and run it very hard, then ſlice it up with a Skim- 
ing-Diſh as t chin as you can, and put a fine thin 
Cloth wet in a deep large Vat, and fill up the Vat 
as full as it can hold, and let it ſtand till Night. 

Then turn it into another ſuch Cloth, wet upon 
a Pie Plate, ſo turn it into the Vat again. 

This do twice a Day till it be hard. Abour three 
Days in the Vat will be enough. 

Then lay it in a half-dry Cloth, two or three Days 
more, according as you fee it harden ; then put it into 
Ruſhes pretty Thick on both Sides, and in two. or 
three Days it will be ready for your Uſe, according 


as the Weather is hot or cold. You muſt "SO 
the Ruſhes once a Day. 


CHAP. XI. 
Pies. 
K R L Of Chicken- Pie. 


Pyr and draw a Couple of young Pullets, lay 
the Livers, truſs them, and then with a 
Rolling-Pin beat them over the Breaſt to break the 
| Bann | 

Caurt out ſome Bacon for larding, and ſeaſon it 
wall with Pepper and Nutmeg, Mace and Sweet 
Herbs, cut and bruiſed together. | | 

Ne. XXIII. 4R ; Lard 
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Lard the Chickens very well with this, and ſtrew 

over a little of the Seaſoning when it is done. 
Bruiſe the Livers, and add to them ſome Chives 
chopped ſmall, ſome Parſley, a few Truffles and 
Muſhrooms, and ſome of the ſame Spices that were 

uſed for the larding Bacon : Laſt of all, add ſome 
_ grated Bacon, and mix up all well together. | 

Slit the Chickens on the Backs, and dividing this 
Stuffing into two equal Parts, put one Part into each ; 
then ſeaſon them again with Pepper, Salt, and 
pounded Mace, and lay. them ready. 

Raiſe ſome Paſte, and lay in the Chickens: Put in 
with them ſome Muſhrooms, Truffles, and ſome 
Bay Leaves; cover the whole with Slices of Bacon, 
and then put on the Lid, and ſend it to be baked. 
When it comes from the Oven, take off the up- 
per Cruſt, take out the Bacon, ſkim off the Fat, and 

our in a Raggoo of Sweet-Breads made as we have 
4 directed, with Muſhrooms and Truffles. Send 
it up hot. | M0 | 
pet? 2. Duck Pie, to be eaten cold. 

Chuſe a Couple of fine Ducks, and when picked 
and drawn, let them be truſſed for Roaſting. 

Put them into a Pot with ſome Water, and a 
Bunch of Sweet Herbs: Parboil them, then take 
them off, | | 

While the Ducks are in the Water, cut out ſome 
Bacon, and ſome of the lean Part of Ham into Slices, 


4: Teaſon it very well with Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg. 


a When the Ducks are cooled, lard them well with 
is. 

Make ſome good Paſte; roll out ſome of it of 
the Bigneſs the Pie is to be, and let this be an Inch 
thick; flour over a Table, rub a Sheet of Paper 
with Butter, lay that upon the Table, and upon it 
raiſe the Pie. <> ad Inv: © E 
Mince a good Quantity of Chives and Parſley, 
mon them in a Mortar with ſome Butter, add ſome 

Pepper and Salt, and ſtuff the Ducks with this. 4 


» 


* 
* « —_ 


Lay Slices of Bacon on the Bottom of the Pie, and 
ſeaſon them with Pepper and Sweet Herbs; add a 
Blade of Mace broken, and then lay in the Ducks ; 
fill up the Space between, and about the Ducks, with 
pounded Bacon: Lay one Bay Leaf a-croſs over 
them, and cover up all with Slices of Bacon; then 
put on a Lid to the Pie of the fame Paſte, rub it 
over with an'Egg, and ſend it to the Oven. 

When it is well heated, it ſhould be taken out, 
and a Hole made in the Lid; then a Paper is to be 
laid over it, and it is to be put into the Oven again, 
and remain there four Hours. - | 

When it comes out of the Oven, fill up the Hole 
in the Lid ; let it ſtand till it is about half cold, then 
turn it Bottom upwards, and ſo let it ſtand till it be. 
perfectly cold. | 


It is to be ſerved up cold, placing it on a Diſh 


covered with a Napkin. 


3. Partridge Pie. 
Cut out ſome fine Bacon for larding, and ſet it 
in Readineſs. | | ( 
Pick and draw eight Partridges, and truſs them, 
then beat their Breaſts flat; ſinge them with white 
Paper, and broil them a little upon ſome very clear 
burning Charcoal. | 
Lard them as ſoon as they are cold. 


Beat ſome Bacon in a Marble Mortar, and put to 


it the Livers; bruiſe and mix them very well toge- 
ther, and with this ſtuff the Bodies of the Partridges. 

Make a Seaſoning with Sweet Herbs, Pepper and 
Salt, Nutmeg, Mace, and ſome Lemon-Peel ſhred 
very fine. - * 


| Raiſe ſome Cruſt for a Pie, and ſhape it according 


to the Number of Partridges that are to be uled ; 
then lay in a little of the Stuffing, made of the Livers 
and Bacon at the Bottom: Over this ſtrew a little of 
the Seaſoning, and then lay in the Partridges. Strew 
ſome more of the Seaſoning over them; and then put 

nm e 
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among them a little Butter, and a little pounded 
Bacon interchangeably. 1 8 
Then put in ſome Leaves of Sweet Baſil, two or 
three Bay Leaves, and a few freſh Truffles. 

Lay all theſe between, and among the Partridges; 
and over them lay a Covering of Slices of Bacon. 
Then put on the Lid of the Pie, and ſend it to 
the Oven. It will require about three Hours baking; 
after which it is to ſtand to be cold. 

This is the famous Partridge Pie of France; it is 
often brought over to England, and very well may, 
for it will keep three Weeks very good, or in a proper 
Seaſon longer. We pay in London for this Pie, at 
the Rate of ten, fifteen, or twenty Shillings a Bird. 

It will be eaſy to make it here, but we muſt not 
expect to equal the French, for they have a natural 
Advantage over us in the Bird itſelf : Our Partridges 
are ſmaller than theirs, for theirs are the red-legged 
Kind, and very fine. | 

They uſually make theſe Pies of the young Flight, 

Juſt when they are full grown; but ſome Times of 
ſuch as are older. When older Birds are uſed, they 
allow an Hour longer baking, and we ſhould obſerve 
the ſame Caution. = 
| | 4. Woodcock Pie. 


This is a Pie for eating cold, and is to be made in 
the fame general Manner with the Partridge ; only 
that the Entrails of the Woodcocks, as they give it 
a Superiority over the other, ſo they demand a par- 
ticular Treatment. | 
Let two Brace of Woodcocks be picked, then 
draw them, and put the Entrails into a China Soup 
Þ late. | 5 
Truſs the Woodcocks as for roaſting, beat their 
Breaſt Bone flat by gentle Blows of a Rolling- pin, 
and then broil them a very little over ſome clear 


12 3 
Charcoal. 
* 22 „ 44% 8 


Cut 
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Cut out ſome of the fineſt Bacon for larding, and 
when the Woodcocks are cold, lard them all over 
carefully. 

Then pound a good Quantity of Bacon in a Marble 
Mortar : Put to it the Livers of the Woodcocks, 
bruiſe and mix them perfectly well, and beat in two 
or three Leaves of Sweet Baſil. 

Chop the Entrails ſmall upon a Trencher, pre- 
ſerving eyery Thing that comes out of them in the 
Chopping : When theſe are well cut to Pieces alone, 
they muſt be put into the Mortar with the Livers 
and Bacon, and very well worked together. 

This makes a proper Bottom and Stuffing ; and 
this being ready, and the Birds larded, the Pie is to 
be raiſed. 

We here ſpeak of a ſmall one only with two Brace, 
but when they can be had in Plenty, three, four, 
or ſix Brace may be uſed much more properly at a 
Time. 

Whatever be the Number, the Pie muſt be pro- 
peortioned in Size accordingly ; and the Cruſt being 

raiſed, they are to be put in. Firſt there is to be laid 
over che Bottom, a thin Layer of the Stuffing; then 
the reſt is to be put into the Bodies of the Wood. 
cocks, and they are to be laid in regularly, and 
evenly, putting in between them ſome pounded 
Bacon and freſh Butter mixed together, with a licks 
Seaſoning of Mace, Pepper and Salt. 

When the Pie is "thus filled up, lay over the whole, 
a very thin ſingle Slice of Veal, from the whole Round 
of the Fillet ; over this lay a Covering of Slices of 
Bacon cut alſo very thin, and then put on the Lid. 
This done, ſend it to the Oven, where it ſhould 
ſtand two, three, or four Hours, according to the 
Quantity of Birds; and when it comes home, it is 
to be ſet by to cool. 

The French are very fond of theſe rich cold Pio 
and with great Reaſon : T hey are excellent, and 


many 
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many more Kinds than are here named, may be made 
the ſame Way. | | 

A Pigeon Pie made purpoſely to ſtand to be cold, 
will very well anſwer this Purpoſe ; and the Larding 
of the Pigeons, and Stuffing them in this Manner, 
will give them a great Richneſs, and Mellowneſs. If 
the fine full grown young Tame Pigeons be uſed for 
this Purpoſe, few Birds will make a richer or finer 
Pie. | 

5. A Veal Pie. 

Chuſe a moderately large Fillet of Veal, and let it 
be a very fine one. : > 

Take out the Bone, and then without cutting it 
into Pieces, beat it flat with a Rolling Pin. 

Cut out a good Quantity of Bacon for Larding, 
and as the Meat is large, let the Pieces of Bacon alſo 
be of the largeſt Kind uſed for this Purpoſe. 

Make a Seaſoning of Pepper, Salt, Mace, and a 
little pounded Cinnamon, with ſome Leaves of Sweet 
Baſil, and a few Leaves of Parſley, and Winter 
Savoury, all chopped as fine as poſſible. 

Seaſon the Bacon well with this; then lard the 
Fillet of Veal all over, very thick with it; and ſea- 
fon it again with more of the Seaſoning. 
| Put into a Mortar a Handful of the picked Leaves 

of Sweet Baſil, and two Bay Leaves chopped ſmall, 
Bear theſe to a Maſh, put to them a Pound of the 
Fat of Veal, and the ſame Quantity of fine fat Bacon; 
pound theſe together with the Leaves, till the whole 
come to be a Paſte. 

When this is ready, and the Veal larded, raiſe the 
Pie of a proper Size for the Fillet ; cover the Bottom 
of it with a good thick Layer of the Bacon, and 
other Ingredients from the Mortar : Then lay in the 
Fillet, ſpread over it another good Coat of the ſame; 
and thruſt in ſome of it between the Meat and Cruſt 
at the Sides, and wherever there is any Crevice. 

This done, lay ſome thin Slices of Bacon over 
the whole; and when it is entirely covered with them, 
put on the 8 Send 
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Send the Pie to the Oven, and let it be there four 
or five Hours. 
When it comes home, ſet it by to cool, and ſerve 
it up in the Manner of the others, cold; covering a 


Diſh with a clean Napkin, and ſetting the Pie upon 
it, Theſe cold Pies ſerve in many Conrite. | 


6. Partriage Pie to be eat bot. 


F or this Purpoſe chuſe three Brace of Partridges 
juſt full grown in the right Seaſon, draw them, pick 
them, and let them be truſſed in the Manner of 4 
Fowl for boiling. | 

Then put into a Marble Mortar ſome Shalots, ſome 

Chives, and ſome Parſley cut ſmall; bruiſe theſe well 
together, and then put to them the Livers of the 
Partridges, and twice that Quantity of fine Bacon 
beat all theſe together, and feaſon them with Pepper 
and Salt, and cut in a Blade or two of Mace. 

Let all theſe be pounded to a Kind of Paſte, and 
when they are thus beat add ſome freſh Muſhrooms. 

When this 1s ready raiſe the Cruſt, and form the 
Pie; cover the Bottom of the Pie thick with this 
Paſte, and then lay in the Partridges, but put no 
Stuffing in them ; when they are in put in the Re- 
mainder of the Paſte about the Sides and between the 
Partridges, and then ſtrew over the whole ſome Sea- 
ſoning of Pepper and Salt; break a Couple of Blades 
of Mace and put it in different Parts, and alſo lay in 
between the Partridges ſome Shalots, ſome ireſh 
Muſhrooms, and ſome Parſley. 

When all this is in, and the whole is well packed 
together, pound ſome Bacon alone in a Marble Mor- 
tar, and put a Layer of it over the Tops of the Par- 
tridges, over this lay ſome Slices of Bacon. 

The whole is now done, and the Lid is to be put 
on; then let the Pie be ſent to the Oven, and baked 
about two Hours and a half. 

When it comes home take off the Lid, and take 


away the Slices of Bacon; ſqueeze an Orange i in, and 
ſend it up. 


The 


3 
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The French, who never think they make a good 
Diſh if they do not put into it every Thing that ever 
was eaten, pour into a hot Partridge Pie thus made a 
Raggoo of Cocks Combs, or of Veal Sweetbreads. 
Fhere is no Reaſon for this, becauſe the Partridges 
make an excellent rich Pie, and the Confuſion of 
Taſtes is bad. 

If when the Pie comes home, and the Bacon is 
taken out, and the Fat ſkimmed off, there is not Li- 
quor enough, it will be very proper to pour in half a 
Pint of rich Veal Gravy ſcalding hot: But this is only 
in Caſe it is not moiſt enough of itſelf; if it be, it is 
better let alone. 

As this Pie is beſt when made of the young Flight 
of Partridges, we have directed the Time of baking it 
to be two Hours and a half, but if they be older Birds 


they will require in Proportion half an Hour or an 
Hour more. 


7. A Rabbit Pie bot. 


Skin and draw two Couple of young Rabbits, ſave 
the Livers, and prepare the Cruſt for the Pie. 

Put a Quarter of a Pound of Bacon into a Marble 
Mortar, and bruiſe it to Pieces; add to this the 
Livers of the Rabbits, beat them up well together, 
then put in ſome Pepper, Salt, and a Blade of Mace; 
ſome chopped Parſley, ſome Chives, and a few Leaves 
of Sweet Baſil, 


When theſe are all beat fine take it out, and ſet it 
on a Plate. 

Cut the Rabbits into Quarters, and ſeaſon them with 
Pepper and Salt, and with ſome Sweet Herbs. 
Cover the Bottom of the Pie with the Seaſoning, 

and then lay in the Rabbits; pound ſome more Bacon 
alone, and when well beaten add a little Butter to it ; 
when theſe are beat to a Paſte cover the Rabbits in 
the Pie with it, and then lay over all ſome Slices of 


Bacon; put on the Lid, and ſend it to the Oven; le 
it be baked two Hours. TH | 
When | 
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When it comes home take off the Top, take out 
the Bacon, and ſkim off the Fat. 

If the Pie have been properly managed there will be 
Gravy enough in it; if otherwiſe, ſome very rich 


SGravy of Veal or Mutton muſt be made DEN hot 
and poured in; then ſerve it up. 


3 4 Pigeon Pie with Lettuces. 


Chuſe for this Purpoſe half a Dozen large and 
young Pigeons, and about a Dozen of the fineſt Im- 
perial Lettuces. 


Let the Pigeons be drawn, picked, and truſſed, as 
if for boiling. 

Lay them for a few Minutes upon a Gridiron at a 
good Height above a clear and briſk Fire, turn them 
1 then lay them on a Diſh ready for the 

ie. 

Throw the Lettuces, after they are carefully waſhed 
and picked, into a Pot of boiling Water, let them 
lie a few Minutes, ſtirring and turning them once 
2 twice about; then throw them into a Sieve to 
drain. 

Beat up the Livers of the Pigeons in a Marble Mor- 
tar, with ſome Bacon, and ſweet Herbs and Spices: 
Then raiſe the Pie. 

Cover the Bottom of it with ſome of this Stuf- 
fin 

Pat ſome Stufäng! in the Body of each of the Pigeons, 
and then beat them flat with a Rolling- pin, and lay 
them into the Pie: They muſt be laid in one by one, 
and each as it were wrapped up in a Parcel of the 
Lettuce. 

This done cram in what remains of the Lettuce any 
where between them, and ſprinkle over them ſome 
Pepper and Salt, and a little Mace cut fine with 
Sciſſars, then ſtick in between them ſome Pieces 1 
Butter. 

Lay all ſmooth and level at Top, and then cover 


the whole with ſome Slices of Bacon. 
Ne. XXIII. 48 Put 
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Put on the Lid, and ſend the Pie to be baked. It 
will require two Hours and a half. 

When it comes home take off the Top, remove 
away the Bacon, ſkim off the Fat, pour in a little 
Eſſence of Gammon of Bacon, and if there want 
Moiſture, ſome rich Veal Gravy; laſt of all ſqueeze 
over it a very little Lemon Juice, and ſend it 
up hot. 

This f is an excellent Kind of Pigeon Pie. 


CH A P. XII, 
Of Fritters. 


ART. I. Pats de Putain. 


HRED very fine ſome candied Lemon Peel, ſet 
on a Stewpan, pour in ſome Water, and put to it 
a little Salt, the Bigneſs of a Wallnut of freſh Butter, 


8 


and this ſhred Lemon Peel. 


Let this boil ſome little Time over a Stove, then 
put in two good Handfuls of Flour, ſtir it imme- 
diately with the utmoſt Strength of Arm to make it 
into good Paſte : This done take it off, and work in 
a Dozen Eggs, two and two ata Time. When this 


is well wrought ſet it by in a Diſh. 


Set on a large Stewpan, with a good Quantity or 

Fog s Lard. 

When it. is melted and very hot dip the Handle 
| of the Skimmer in, and then with it form the Fritters. 
Fry them brown, then put them into a hot Diſh, 
pour ſome Orange-Flower Water over them, and 
then duſt on ſome Sugar. Send them up very hot. 

This is an excellent Kind of Fritter, and worthy 
the Houſewife's beſt Notice. 


Some inſtead of the Water uſe Milk, and it makes 
the Fritters rather better. 


J | " Chicken 
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2. Chicken Fritters. 


Set on a Stewpan with ſome new Milk, and put in 
as much Flour of Rice as will be needful to give it a 
tolerable Conſiſtence; break three or four Eggs, beat 
them up, Volks and Whites together, and then mix 
them with the Rice and Milk; add a Pint of the 
richeſt Cream. 

Set all over a Stove together, ſtir it well, and put 
in ſome powdered Sugar, ſome candied Lemon Peel, 
and a little freſn Lemon Peel raſped. 

Cut off all the white Meat of a roaſted Chicken, 
cut it into ſmall Shreds, and put this in; then ſtir all 
well together, and take it off. 

It will be a rich Paſte. Roll it, and cut it out 
into little round Morſels. - * 

Set on a Pan with a good Quantity of Hog's Lard, 
when it is very hot put in ſome of theſe Buttons. 

Heat a China Diſh, ſtrew the Bottom with the 
fineſt Sugar powdered, and when that is ready lay , 
on the Fritters as they come hot out of the Pan, 
ſtrew ſome Sugar upon them, and ſend them up hot. 

Some pour Roſe and Orange-Flower Water over 
theſe Fritters before they lend them up, but they are 
better without. * 


French Cream Fritters. 


Set on a . of the richeſt and fineſt Cream that 
can be got, with a Stick of Cinnamon broke, a Blade 
of Mace, and a ſmall Piece of Ginger; let this boil 

up, then ſtrain it off through a Sieve. 

Make this into a thick Batter with fine Flour and 
four Eggs, then add more Flour to make 1 it ſtiff like 
Paſte. 

Set on a Stew pan with a large Quantity of Hog $ 
Lard, and when it is very hot begin to cut the Paſte ; 
it is to be cut into Pieces as broad: as a Half. Crown, 
and three Times as thick, and theſe are to be dropped 
into the hot Lard. | 

48 2 | Set 
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_ 


Set by the Fire a China Diſh to be very hot, duſt 
ſome fine Sugar into it, and then as the Fritters come 


hot out of the Pan put them into the Diſh ; when 


there are as many as will lie handſomely in it, for the 
Diſh fhould not be full, duſt ſome more Sugar over 
them, and ſprinkle a very little Orange-Flower Water 


over them juſt ſo as to give them a Flavour, but not 


to run in the Diſh or melt the Sugar. 


4. Bilboquet Fritters. 
Put into a China Diſh two Handfuls of the fineſt 
Flour, break five Eggs into it, and add ſome Milk, 


juſt enough to make it work well together, then put 


in ſome Salt, and work it again : After it is well made 
up, add a Tea Spoonful of Powder of Cinnamon, a 
Tea Spoonful of grated freſh Lemon Peel, and half 
an Ounce of candied Citron ſhred very ſmall with a 
Pen-knife. | 


Set on a Stewpan rubbed over with a little Butter, 


t this Paſte into it, and ſet it over a very gentle 
Fire in a Stove that the Paſte may be done gently in 
the Manner of baking, without burning to the Bot- 
tom or Sides of the Stewpan. | 

When this is done enough lay it on a Diſh ready, 
and ſet on a Stewpan with a large Quantity of Hog's 
Lard; when this is very hot cut out the Paſte which 
has been done over the Stove. 

The proper Method is to cut it out in Pieces of the 
Length of a Finger, and the ſame Thickneſs, and 
then cut it acroſs at each End; the Conſequence of 
this will be, that in the frying it will open at each 
End, forming a Kind of double Top; theſe Tops the 
fancyful People who invented this Diſh have fancied 
reſembled the Hollow of a Bilboquet, and thence the 
Fritters have been named. | 

There muſt be a great deal of Care in the frying of 
theſe. Fritters, for they riſe very much, they muſt 


. therefore be put in carefully one after another. 


*＋ 
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As they are frying put ſome Sugar in the Bottom 
of a warm Diſh; when they are done take them our 
one by one, lay them in the Diſh, and put over them 


ſome fine Sugar powdered : Serve them up hot. TOY 
are an excellent Kind. 


5. Point du Four Fritters. 


Mix together a Glaſs of Sack and a Houſe . 
ful of Brandy, or if the Wine be bought at a London 
Tavern there need be no Brandy added, „ ey never 
ſell it without. 

Mix up two Handfuls of Flour into a Paſte with 
luke-warm Milk, and with this Brandy and Wine 
among it, beat up the Whites of four Eggs to a 
Froth, and add them to the Batter. 

Add alſo an Ounce of candied Citron Peel ſhred 
fine, half an Ounce of freſh Lemon Peel raſped, and 
as much Salt and Sugar as will ſeaſon and ſweeten it 
to the Palate. 

Let all this be perfectly well worked and blended 
together into a good Body, but ſo ſoft as to run. 

Set on a ſmall deep Stewpan with a good Quantity 
of Hog's Lard, and when it is thoroughly hot drop 
in ſome of the Batter, and fry it brown. 

This is the whole Compoſition of the Point du Jour 
Fritter ; but there is a peculiar Method uſed in ſhape- 
ing and finiſhing it for the Table; the Method is 
this : 

A Tin Funnel muſt be made on purpoſe, pretty 
large in the Body, and with three Pipes; when the 
Lard is hot, and ready for the Batter, the Funnel is 
to be held over it, and a little of the Batter is to by 


poured in with a Ladle; it is to be kept moving 


over the Pan till all is run out, and this throws the 
Fritters from the three Streams into their intended 
Shape. 

As ſoon as the Batter is alt: out of the Funnel turn 
the Fritters, for they brown preſently, then put one 


of them upon a Rolling-pin, and it will get the _ 


* 
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of; a ruunded Leaf; that is the proper Figure of theſe 


ritters, and they are expected to come up ſo at every 
4 * Table. 


There is a great deal of Art and Dexterity required 
to do theſe right, and nothing does a good Cook more. 
Credit than a Diſh of theſe Fritters of a due Form, 
and made every Way handſome. 

They muſt not be too thick, and this is to be con- 
trived by getting a right Quantity of the Batter to 
ſpread ſufficiently. 

When the firſt is made, that muſt be laid as a Pat- 
tern for all the reſt; if it be too thick, leſs Batter 
muſt be poured into the Funnel for the next; if 
too thin, a little more; but this laſt is rar:ly the 
Fault. 

The Stewpan ſhould not be broader at the Bottom 
than a Plate, and the Lard muſt be very fine and very 
hot. Theſe are the principal Cautions that are need- 
ful, and with a proper Regard to theſe it will not be 
eaſy to make any Miſtakes. Care muſt be taken to 
kecp the Batter of a due Thickneſs, for any Error in 
that will altogether diſturb and ſpoil the Opcration. 

The common Way of ſerving up theſe Fritters 1s 
as the others, in a hot Diſh, with ſome Caſtor Sugar 
at the Bottom, and ſome more over them ; and this 
Way they are very elegant, and very much eſteemed 

| We, the Italians have hit upon an Improvement in 
is Articlez they cover them with melted Sugar, 
and before that can harden ſtrew over them a Quantity 
of the little Nonpariel Sugar-plumbs, green, red, and 
harden and ſend them up juſt as the Sugar is 


& 


ardened. This is the Method eſteemed there, but 
makes them a Holiday Diſh for Children, rather 
than Part of a good Entertainment. 


6. Elder Flower Fritters. 


Sather four Bunches of Elder Flowers juſt as they 
are beginning to open, for that is the Time of their 
ane * have juſt then a very fine Smell and 
7h a ſpirited - 
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a ſpirited Taſte, but afterwards they grow dead and 
faint, We complain of theſe Flowers having a ſickly 
Smell, bur this is only when they are decaying ; when 
freſh and juſt open they have the ſame Flavour, but 
it is ſpirited, and juſt the Contrary of what it is 
afterwards. | 

The Elder Flowers being thus choſen, break each 
Bunch into four regular Parts, lay theſe carefully in 
a Soup Diſh, break in a Stick of Cinnamon, pour to 
them a Wine Glaſs of Brandy, and when this has 
ſtood a Minute or two add half a Pint of Sack; ſtir the 
Flowers about in the Liquor, cover them up, and 
let them ſoak about an Hour, uncovering and ſtirring 
them about at Times, to ſee how they are kept 
moiſt. 5 | 
Put a Handful of the fineſt Flour into a Stewpan, 
add the Yolks of four Eggs beaten, and afterwards 
their Whites beat up quite to a Foam, add ſome white 
Wine and a little Salt, and put in the Whites of the 
Eggs laſt. | 

Let all this be very perfectly and thoroughly 
mixed. 19 D 
When the Batter is thus made ſet on a Quantity 
of Hog's Lard in a Stewpan, when it is very hot fry 
the Fritters. The Method is this : 

The Elder Flowers are to be taken out of their 
Liquor and put into the Batter, and the Quantity for, 
each Fritter is one of the Bunches of Elder, with as 
much Batter as agreeably covers it and hangs well 
about it. „ 5 mY 

While they are frying heat the Diſh they are to be 
ſent up in, rub a Lemon upon it not cut, and lay 
in the Fritters as they come out of the Pan, ftrew 
a little of the fineſt Orange-Flower Water over them, 
and ſerve them up. 


7. Apricot Fritters. 
Gather a Dozen and a half of Apricots juſt begin- 
ning to ripen; they muſt not be mellow, nor they 
| i | muſt 
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muſt not be green: This is a very material Circum- 
ſtance, for this is a nice Kind of Fritter, and cannot 
be made in Perfection unleſs the Degree of the Ripe- 
neſs be exactly hit. SOSA 
They are juſt as they ſhould be when they can with | 
| ſome Difficulty be opened, and the Stone ſeparated. 
. Having gathered the Apricots in this State freſh 
from the Tree, they are to be prepared for the Fritters 
| in this Manner : 
| Put into a very clean Stewpan a Quarter of a Pint 
of French Brandy, and a Table Spoonful of the fineſt 
| Sugar powdered ; open the Apricots, take out their 
| Stones, and put the Halves into this Liquor; ſet 
them for two Hours over a very gentle Stove, ſtirring 
L them from Time to Time with Care not to break 
them. | 1 
| Make a Batter with a large Handful of the fineſt 
| Flour, and as much Mountain Wine as will bring it 
| to a proper Conſiſtence. | I 
| Set on another Stewpan with a large Quantity of 
Hog's Lard, and, when it is thoroughly hot begin 
to throw in the Fritters, made in the following 
_—_—. | 
Throw half an Apricot into the Batter; take it out 
with as much as hangs. about it, and drop it at once 
into the Lard. 3 
Set a Diſh before the Fire to heat, ſtrew a little fine 
Sugar over the Bottom of it, and put in the Fritters 
hot as they come from the Pan. 
Let the Fritters be pretty well browned, which they 
will be very ſpeedily, and when there are a proper 
Number in the Diſh hold a hot Fire- ſnovel over them 
for ſome Time; this will glaze them, and then they 
are to be ſerved up hot; no Sugar is to be put over 
them. J 5 | | 
The French Apricot Fritters are better than ours, 
but it is owing to the Goodneſs of the Fruit: They 
only dip the Half Apricots in Flour, and fry: them; 
but this has been tried here, and does not anſwer, 
ours being too watery, | | 


3. Ba- 
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8. Bavarian Fritters. 


Theſe are a Kind of Apple-Fritters, made in a 


eculiar Manner. ; | 
Chuſe for this Diſh, ſome fine, well taſted, and 
hard Apples; pare them, quarter them, take the 
Core clean out, and then cut them into round Bits; 
prepare theſe in the Manner of the Apricots, by put- 
ting them for two Hours in a Stewpan, with a little 
French Brandy, ſome Sugar, and a Stick of Cinnamon 
broken. | 0 
No Batter is to be made for theſe Fritters, but we 
_ make them bare as the French do the Apricot 
ind, 3 
Set on a Sewpan with Lard; when it is hot enough, 
drain the Apples, ſtrew them over with a good Quan- 
tity of the fineſt Flour, and put them into the Pan; 
they will brown up, and make a very fine Kind: Set 
a Diſn to heat by the Fire, put the Fritters into it 
as they come from the Pan; ſtrew a little Sugar over 
them, and then gloſs them with a red hot Fire- ſhovel, 


and ſerve them up hot; ſtrewing Sugar round the 
Edge of the Diſh, 


CHAP. XIII 
Of Creams. 


AA IL Bb 


UT into -a Saucepan a Pint of Cream, half a 
Pint of Milk, a Stick of Cinnamon broken, 
and a little Sugar; ſet it over a flow Fire in a Stove, 
and keep it ſcimmering a quarter of an Hour. 
While this is ſcimmering, break eight new-laid 
Eggs, throw away two of the Whites, and put all 
the reſt into another Saucepan ; beat them about with 
a wooden Stirrer, and then add by Degrees, a quarter 
of a Pint of Cream, and a Handful of the fineſt Flour. 
_ "Mix all this perfectly well together. 
Ne. XXIV. 43 Take 
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Take the Cinnamon out of the Cream that is all 
this Time ſcimmering hot, and pour it into this other 
Saucepan, to the Eggs and Flour, 

Set it on the Fire, put in a little Salt, make it boil - 
pretty briſkly, and ſtir it very well about all * 

ime 

When it has boiled ſome time, mince very fine an 
Ounce and Half of candied Citron Peel; put this in 
add a Blade of Mace ſhred as fine as poſiible, and 
continue boiling the whole together, till it is of a 
Thickneſs that it can but juſt be ſtirred. 

Then ſet on a Pan with a good Quantity of Hog? $ 
Lard ; and at the ſame Time pour out this thick 
Cream upon a Marble or on an even Dreſſer, floured 
well over. 

Make it run of the Thickneſs of about half an 
Inch, then flour the Top of it, and with a ſharp 
and thin Knife cut it out into Squares and Lozenges ' 
of an Inch big. Throm theſe into the hot Lard, and 
fry them brown; when they are done enough, lay 
them on a hot Diſh, and ſtrew over them a little 
grated or ſcraped Sugar not in too fine Powder, and 
ſend them up very hot. 

This is a Diſh that very naturally follows the 
Fritter Kind, for it is little other than a rich and 
elegant Cream Fritter. 


{ 2. Cream Tarts. 


Break into a large Bowl a Dozen new-laid Eges, 
beat them all up, the Yolks and Whites together. 

When they are well beat up, put in half a Pound 
of Flour : Stir and beat all this again very well to- 
gether ; when theſe are well mixed, break into ano- 
ther Bowl a Dozen more Eggs, and when they have 
been well beat up, put them to the reſt, and work 
it again very well together. 
Set on a Saucepan with two Quarts of Milk; let the 
Saucepan be big enough to hold all the Ingredients ; 
make the Milk boil, and when it does, pour in the 
Flour 
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Flour and Eggs, ſtir all well together, then put in 


half a Pound of Butter, and ſtir it all very well again; 


then put in ſome Pepper and Salt, and then boil it 


very well, having a great Caution that it do not ſtick 
to the Botton. | . 
When it has boiled ſome little Time, it will be well 


thickened ; then pour it out into another Saucepan, 


and ſet it to cool. 
This Quantity will ſerve for a very conſiderable 


Number of Tarts ; leſs may be made for a ſmall En- 
tertainment; or a proper Quantity of this taken, and 


the reſt reſerved ; for it will keep ſome Time. 
Put as much of this into a Saucepan as will make 
the Tarts you chuſe, if the whole be not made to- 


| gether. 


As it warms ſtir it with a Slice; and add to it 
ſome melted Butter, the Yolks of three, four, or five 
Eggs, according to the Quantity uſed ; ſome candied 
Citron-peel ſhred. very fine, and ſome Orange-Flower- 
Water. There is no ſaying the exact Quantity of theſe 
on this Occaſion, for they muſt be proportioned to 
the Quantity; and in the ſame Manner it muſt be 


- ſugared to the Taſte, 


When all theſe additional Ingredients are put in, 
let the whole be ſtirred well together with a Slice; 


and laſt of all, add a good Lump of Beef Marrow. 


The Cream is now ready, and the Tart Pan is to 


be prepared for it: A Puff-paſte Cruſt muſt be laid 


in the Bottom, and a Rim round the Edges, then put 
in the Pan near full of the Cream, and ſend it to the 
Oven. Let it be baked moderately, and when it 
comes home, hold a red hot Fireſnovel over it to 
gloſs it. Send it up hot. ; 


3. Rice Cream. 


Pour into a ſmall Stewpan a Pint of fine Cream, 
ſtir in as much Flour of Rice as will ſerve to thicken 
it; put in a little Sugar, and then ſtrain it off. 

Thea put it into another Stewpan, and add to it 2 

| 411 Stick 
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Stick of Cinnamon broke, a Piece of freſh Lemon: 
peel whole, and a Table Spoonful of Orange-Flower- 
Water. . 

Keep it over the Fire about eight Minutes; then 
take out the Cinnamon, and the Lemon- peel, and 

ur the Cream into Cups. 

Heat a Fire- ſnovel quite red, and hold it over the 
Cups to gloſs the Cream: This done, ſet it by to 
cool a little, and then ſerve it up; four Cups do very 
well upon a Plate. . 


4. Velvet Cream. 


Clean a couple of Fowls Gizzards perfectly well, 
flaſh them with a Knife, and ſet them in Readineſs. 

Set a Pint of Cream over the Fire in a Stewpan 
with a little Sugar; when it is hot, and the Sugar is 
melted, ſet it off. Put the Gizzards into a Cup, and 
pour upon them four or five Spoonfuls of the boiled 
Cream; when it has ſtood to coo! a little, ſer the 
Cup over warm Embers, and watch the Cream, after 
a little Time it will take : Then put in all the Cream 
to another Stewpan, and mix this from the Cup with 
it; it will make the whole anſwer in the ſame Way, 
and gives it an excellent pleaſant Softneſs. 

When it is all as it ſhould be, ſtrain it, and repeat 
this three or four Times, | 

Then ſet a Diſh upon ſome hot Embers, and take 
Care that it be placed exactly even and ſteady ; pour 
in the Cream, and cover it with another Diſh. Upon 
this lay ſome hot Coals, not to melt it; and thus 
keep it, for about a quarter of an Hour, in that 
Time it will be perfectly done. Take away the 
Coals, and ſet the Diſh to cool. 1 

It will be excellent if ſerved up juſt when it is pro- 
perly cooled but it may be Iced, and no Cream what- 
ſoever anſwers that Purpoſe better. The Way to do 
this, is to put it into a Tin Mould made for that 
Purpoſe, and bury it among a Heap of Ice. 


The 
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The Italians who are very fond of this Velvet 
Cream, uſe only the inner Skin of the Gizzard, and - 
they chuſe that of a Turkey, rather than a common 
Fowl ; but the Difference in that reſpe& is not ma- 
terial; and as to the uſing of the Skin alone, it will 
very well anſwer the Purpoſe, bur the whole Gizzard 
gives a Flavour. | 


5. Chocolate Cream. 


Set on a Quart of Cream in a Saucepan with a 
Stick of Cinnamon, a Roll of freſh Lemon-peel, a 
Lump of Sugar, and a quarter of a Pound of Cho- 
colate ſcraped very fine ; let the whole boil together, 
and when the Chocolate is perfectly diſſolved, and 

ixed, take it off the Fire, and take out the Lemot- 

eel, and Cinnamon. 

Break fix new- -laid Eggs, put away the Whites, 
beat up the Yolks, and mix them with the Chocolate ; 
then ſtrain the whole thro? a Sieve into a Diſh. 

Set on a Stewpan, the Top of which is juſt big 
enough to take in the Bottom of the Diſh the Cream 
is in, and not big enough to let in the Rim; fill this 
three Parts with Water; ſo that when the Diſh i is ſet 
over it, the Bottom may peach a Straw's- breadth into 
the Water. Set this Stewpan on the Fire, put on 
the Diſh of Cream, cover it with another Diſh that 
will lay cloſe over it, and when the Water is hot, let 
there be ſome live Coals laid on the Top-Diſh. This 
with the Heat of the Water below, will perfectly 
well do the Cream. 

When it has ſtood thus about a -quarter of an 
Hour, remove the upper Coals, and take up the 
Cream ſet it by till it is grown a little cool, and then 
ſerve it in: This is one Way, and another is to 
have it entirely cold, which is allo very agreeable. 


6. Tea Cream. 
Set on a Quart of rich Cream in a Silver Saucepan, 


put in a Lump of very fine Sugar, and a quarter of 
an Ounce of ſixteen Shillings Plain green Tea, let it 


boil 
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boil up four or five Times, ſtirring the Tea about in 
it; in this Time it will have diſſolved the Sugar, and 
taken the Taſte of the Tea. 

This Cream is to be velveted ; therefore let ſome 
Gizzards be got, and uſe either the entire Gizzards, 
or only the inſide Skin. As we gave the Method of 
uſing the Gizzard entire before, we ſhall here give 
that of the Skin; that the Houſekeeper taking her 
Choice, may on this, or any other Occaſion, ule the 
one or the other according to her Choice. 

Take two Gizzards of Fowls, waſh and clean them 
very well, then ſtrip clean off the Skin that covers the 
Inſide: Waſh this again, and then cut it very fine 
with a Pair of Sciflars; put it into a Cup, pour on it 
ſome of the Cream, ſet it on hot Embers ; when it has 
taken, put it to the reſt of the Cream. Then ſet the 
whole on ſome hot Cinders, and cover it with | 
a Diſh ; put more hot Cinders over it, and then let it 
ſtand about a quarter of an Hour. In this Time the 
whole will take, and having been firſt properly ſtrained 
three or four Times over, as we have directed for the 
other Creams of this Kind, it will be fit to uſe when 
it is ſet by to cool. 


7. Coffee Cream. 
Put a Quart of rich Cream into a Stewpan, put to 
it a Piece of Sugar, and an Ounce of freſh ground 


Coffee; let it heat gently, and then boil five or ſix 
Minutes. 


Set it off, and velvet it in the ſame Manner as the 
others, by ſtripping two or three Gizzards, and waſh- 
ing and cutting to Pieces the Skin, and ſtewing it firſt 
in a little of the Cream, and then in the whole. 

When it is compleated as the other, ſet it to cool; 
and ſerve it up either cooled in this Way, or Iced by 
means of a Mould as mentioned before. 


| 8. Burnt Cream. 
Beat up the Volks of five new-laid Eggs without 
any Whites, mix them up in a Stewpan with a Pint 
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of Milk, and a little Duſt of Flour. Put in a Stick of 
Cinnamon broke, and a Roll of thin Peel of a freſh 
Lemon; then put in two Ounces of blanched Al- 
monds pounded, and two Spoonfuls of Orange-Flower- 
Water. | 

Set it over a briſk Fire in a Stove, and let it be 
ſtirred continually, leſt it ſtick to the Bottom. | 

Set another Stewpan over a Stove with a very fierce 
Fire; put in ſome Sugar, and a very little Water 
when it is coloured, pour in the Cream, and then 
draw together the Sugar with a Knife from the 
Border of the Cream, and ſerve it up immediately 
hot ; not cold as the other Creams. 


9. Jtalian Cream. 


Set on a Pint of good New-Milk, put to it a little 
Salt, a Lump of fine Sugar, and a Stick of Cinna- 
mon; let it boil up, then ſtrain it off, and paſs it 
three or four Times thro? a fine Sieve, with the Yolks 
of five Eggs : Set a Diſh very even upon ſome hot” 
Embers; pour in the whole, and cover it up with 
another Diſn; then put ſome hot Embers over the 
Top of the upper Diſh, and keep it thus hot about 
twelve Minutes. The Cream will be very well found 
by that Time, and is to be ſerved up hot. 
Cream may be uſed inſtead of Milk, and in that 
Caſe, three Eggs will do inſtead of five: It is rich in 
that Manner, but many prefer the other. | 


10. Crackling Cream. 

Beat up five Yolks of Eggs in a moderate Diſh, 
and then pour in by Degrees ſome New-Milk, till the 
Diſh is nearly full: Add ſome fine Sugar powdered, 
and ſome freſh Lemon-peel raſped, to give it a Fla- 
your; then ſpread ſome hot Embers, ſet the Diſh 
over them, and let it ſtand till the Cream begins to 

take, | ” | 
Then make the Fire more moderate, and take out 
the greateſt Quantity of the Cream, laying it on the 
e | Sides 


it up. 
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Sides of the Diſh, and leaving very little at the 


Bottom. 

It will in this Manner ftick every e to the 

Diſh, and the Care muſt be to keep the Fire ſo mode- 
rate, that it may dry without burning. 
When it is near enough, heat a Fire-ſhovel red 
hot, hold it over the Cream in every Part to brown 
it, and then with a Knife that has a very thin Blade, 
looſen the Cream from the Diſh Edge, and pur it al- 
together into the Middle again; then ſet it over the 
Embers again, and it will waſte a little, and come to 
the tight crackling Condition in a few Minutes. 


11. Sweet Cream. 

Mix together a Quart of Cream and two Quarts of 
Milk, put them into a large Saucepan ; ſet them on to 
heat, and when it boils, "et it off the Fire: Set a 
Soup Plate ready, take off the Cream with a Spoon 


and put it into the Soup Plate. Then ſet the Milk 


on the Fire again; when it boils take it off, let it 
ſtand a while, and ſkim it as before; inthis Manner 


proceed till you have all the Cream, or elſe as much 


as is required for the Diſh ; then put in ſome Orange- 
SR" Waker, and duſt over it ſome Sugar, and ſend 


12. To make Chocolate. 


We fhall give the following Receipts for making 


Coffee and Chocolate in this Place, though they can- 
not properly be called Creams. 
To a Quart of New Milk add three or four Spoon- 


fuls of fair Water, put it over a clear Fire and let 
it boil. 


In the mean Time ſhave two "BY of the beſt 


Chocolate ; put this with a Quarter of a Pound of 


Loaf Sugar into the Milk and Water, and ſtir it 
about upon the Fire till the Sugar and the Chocolate 


. are both diſolved. 


Take it off the Fire, beat up the Yolks of two 
new-laid Eggs very well, put them in, and pour it 


Jax 


backs 
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backwards and forwards as you would buttered Ale, 
to prevent it's curdling ; then ſet it upon the Fire 

ain, and afterwards mill it up *till it froths, and it 
will be fit for uſe. | 

This is the only true Way of making Chocolate, 
to be rich and ſmooth. 

13. To make Coffee. 

To a Quart of boiling Water add an Ounce of 
Coffee well ground; ſet it over the Fire and let it juſt 
have a boil up; try that the Spout of your Coffee 
Pot be clear, that it may pour out. After this let 
it ſtand a few Minutes that the Grounds may ſettle, 
and it will be fit to drink. 

Some ſweeten Coffee with Lifbon, and others with 
Soaf Sugar, but Sugar Candy is better. 

And it is now very common for thoſe who like 
Muſtard, to put a Tea Spoonful of the fine Durham 
Flour among the Coffee as ſoon as it is ground : 72 
helps the Flavour, and is very wholſome. 


s K C T. 1 
Pickling and Preſerving. 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of Pickling. 
ART. I. To Pickle Cucumbers in Slices. 


HUSE a Dona of handſome large Cucumber | 
before they are too ripe; ſuch.as are in perfec- 
tion for eating are fitteſt for this Uſe ; and chule 3 a 
Couple of found large Onions. 

Cut the Cucumbers into Slices of the thickneſs 4 a 
Crown-Piece, and cut the Onions alſo in Slices in the 
ſame Manner croſſwiſe, having firſt peeled them. 
Ne, XXIV. 4 U | Lay 
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Lay a little ſprinkling of Salt at the bottom of a 


Diſh : Then lay in ſome of the Slices of Cucumbers, 


and Slices of Onions; and having made an even Bed 
of them, ſprinkle ſome Salt over them, and then lay 


on another Bed of the Cucumbers and Onions. 

Go on thus till you have filled the Diſh, and al- 
ways if you do more than this Quantity, allowing 
the ſome Proportion of two Onions to the Dozen of 


Cucumbers. 


When the Diſh is full, place another over it; and 
ſet it by for a Day and a Night. 

At the End of that Time, wipe a Cullander very 
dry and clean, and gently pour in the whole from 
3 Diſh: Let them ſtand there ſome Time to 

rain. | 
When they are well drained, put them into a Jarr 
and pour in as much of the beſt white Wine Vinegar 
as will perfectly cover them: Thus let them ſtand 
four Hours. 5 

Then have a clean large earthen Pipkin ready, and 
pour into it the Vinegar from the Cucumbers: Put 
in a little Salt, make it boil, and then pour it on the 
Cucumbers. | 

While the Vinegar is heating, put into the Jarr 
with the Cucumbers, an Ounce of whole Pepper, four 
Blades of Mace, and a quarter of an Ounce of Ginger 
ſliced thin. 7 

Then pour the Vinegar in boiling hot, and ſet by 
the Jarr to cool. | 

When it is perfectly cold, tie it over with a Blad- 
der, Leather, and Paper, and ſet it by four Days; in 
that Time the Cucumbers will be fit to eat, and they 
will continue good all the Tear. | 


The Cucumbers thus done, will not be ſo Green as 


they are in the Windows of our Oilmen ; and the 

Reaſon is very plain, becauſe there is no Verdigreaſe 

among them. 2 | 25 
The French have ſo much Care of their Health, 


that they will not ſuffer a green Cucumber of any 


2 
| 


and nothing is eaſier than to do it. 
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Kind pickled, to come to their Tables. They are 
perfectly right in this, and they have made green 
Pickles unfaſhionable ; we think it is the great Art of 
Pickling, and therefore try at it. | 
Thoſe who have written Receipts for this Pickle, 
order the Vinegar to be boiled up in a Copper Sauce- 
pan, and that gives it enough of the Verdigreaſe to 
colour them : Many who make Pickles for Sale, put 
in Halfpence to help. We have before deſcribed of 
how dangerous a Nature Verdigreaſe is, it is nothing 
but the Ruſt of Copper extracted by Vinegar ; and 
they entail Diſeaſes upon Thouſands who uſe this 


pernicious Method of preſerving their Pickles. 


2. To Pickle Radiſb Pods. 
This is a very ſingular and very agreeable Pickle, 


Let a Parcel of the Spring Radiſhes ſtand for Pod- 
ding, or purchaſe the Pods at Market; but when 
there is a Convenience of a Garden it is much beſt to 


raiſe them, becauſe their Freſhneſs is a great Article. 


They are light, ſpungy, and hollow, and the Way 


to do them in Perfection is to throw them from the 


Plant to the Brine. 

Put ſome Spring Water into a large earthen Pan, 
and put in ſo much Bay Salt that it will bear an Egg. 
This done, and the Salt melted in the Water, gather 
a Quantity of Pods from the Radiſh Plants before 
they are too large, and put them into this Brine : 
Let them ſtand in it ten Days, laying all the Time a 
Board over them to preſs them down, and keep them 


under the Water. 


When they have lain thus long, pour the whole 
into a Sieve; let the Brine run thro', and let the Pods 
ſtand to drain. | 
Then ſet on as much Vinegar in a large earthen 
Pipkin as will be ſufficient to cover the Pods; let it 
be made boiling hot, and while it is heating, let the 
Pods be taken out of the Sieve, and put upon a Nap- 


kin to dry. | 
4 U 2 Wien 
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When they are all dried, put them into a Jarr, and 
put with them a few Blades of Mace, ſome Pepper, 


Ginger, All-ſpice, and a few Cloves. 


Pour in the Vinegar when it boils, and tie over it 


a coarſe Cloth four double. 


Set by the Jarr for tour Days; then pour off the 
Vinegar into the Pipkin : Boil it again and pour it 
upon them. 

Repeat this four Times, and then let it ſtand to be 
cold, and as ſoon as it is fo, put in a large Quantity 
of Muſtard Sced whole, and ſome Horſe-radiſh ſliced, 
Tie it over and ſet it by for Uſe. 


3. Pickled Cauliflowers. 


Chuſe four very handſome Cauliflowers that are 
white and very hard, yet are ſufficiently ripe. 

Set On a Stewpan or Preſerving-pan. with a good 
Quantity of Water, and ſet by you a Pan of cold 
Spring or Pump Water juſt freſh drawn. 

Break the Cauliflowers at the Stalk, and then pull 
them into ſmall Pieces as they naturally ſeparate ; cut 
off the Ends of the Stalks, and pick away the little 


Leaves that grow among them, ſo that nothing be 


uſed but the pure white flowery Part. 

As the Cauliflowers are pulled to Pieces throw them 
into the cold Spring-Water ; when all are in ſtir them 
about, pour away the Water, and let them ſtand in 
a Sieve. By this Time the Water in the Pan will 
boil. 

Then throw in a Handful of Salt, ſtir it about, and 
when it is melted, and the Water boils, throw in the 
Cauliflowers, briſk up the Fire, and let them boil a 
Minute very quick. 

Have a Cloth ready ſpread upon the Dreſſer or a 
Table. When the Cauliflowers have boiled a ſingle 
Minute they are enough, take them out with a Slice, 
throw them into cold Water, and then lay them 
fingly upon the Cloth, ſpread another over them, and 

| | in 
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in that Manner ler them ſtand till they be thoroughly 
cold. 3 

Prepare ſome wide-mouthed Bottles very clean and 
perfectly dry. 
When the Cauliflowers are cold put them Piece by 
Piece regularly into theſe Bottles, and put among 
them ſome Blades of Mace and ſome ſcraped Nutmeg; 
then pour in as much diſtilled Vinegar as will fill the 
Bottles ; then melt ſome Mutton Fat, pour in this, 
and let it cool in the Neck of the Bottles, covering 
the whole; this done tie them over with a wet 
Bladder, and let them ſtand a Month or two before 
they are opened. 


4. To pickle Naſturtians. 
The Part of the Naſturtian that is pickled is the 
Bud of the Flower; People uſually call it the Seed 
of the Naſturtian, which they alſo call the n 
but this is all erroneous. 

Gather a Parcel of the largeſt and faireſt Buds of 
the Naſturtian that can be found, juſt before their 
opening into Flower, throw them into a Pan of cold 
Water, ſtir them well about, then pour off the Water, 
and put on freſh; ſtir them about again, and pour it 
off as before, and then lay them on a Sieve to dry; 
ſet the Sieve, ſupported, by a Couple of Bricks, or 


otherwiſe, in an airy Place, and now and then turn 


the Buds : They will fade a little, and they will ſoon 
be as dry as _ Juſt gathered; and being thus faded 
they will take the Vinegar better than it they had been 
quite freſh. 

The Buds being ready prepare ſome aide tl 
Bottles, ſcrape down two or three Nutmegs, and 
break a few Blades of Mace; fet by you alſo ſome 
Pepper whole, and a few Cloves. 

Put a little of each of theſe Spices into the e 
of each Bottle, and then fill the Bottle a third Fart 
full of the Buds. 


Put 


* * 
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Put in ſome more of the Spices of all the Kinds, and 
then more of the Buds, and thus proceed till the whole 
Quantity is in. 
Then pour into each Bottle as much fine white Wine 
Vinegar as will fill it up, and tie them over; let them 
ſtand ſix Weeks before they are opened, and in that 
Time the Vinegar will have penetrated them tho- 
roughly, and the Taſte of the Spices will be got into 
their very Subſtance, ſo that they will be one of the 
faneſt Pickles i in the World. | 


LA Az. ih 
Of Preſerving. 


ART. I To candy Clove Fulyflowers. 


TER a Quantity of Clove Julyflowers when 

they are full open, but before they begin to fade, 
pull them out of the Cups ſingly, one whole Flower 
at a Time, and cut off the white Ends with a Pair of 
Sciſſars. 

As they are cut put them into an earthen Pan, and 
ſee that no white Part be left, only the pure Purple is 
to be uſed. 

Cover the Pan with a Pewter Plate, and they wall 
keep freſh till you are ready for them. | 

Break ſome treble-refined Sugar into ſmall Lumps, 
dip them one by one into clear Water, and throw them 
wet into a Silver Saucepan : The Water they thus 
take up will be enough to melt the Sugar, and it muſt 
be kept on the Fire till it is thick, and will draw in 
Hairs. 

When the Sugar is in this Condition put in the 
Julyflowers, and ftir them round that they may be 
well mixed, then pour the whole into Cups and 
Glafſes; when it is of a hard Candy break it in 


Lumps, and lay it high, then dry it-in a Stove, and 
it 
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it will look like the fineſt Sugar-candy, with the 
Flowers in the Pieces. 

Any other Flowers may be candied in the ſame 
Manner, but none does ſo well. 


2. To preſerve Gooſberries whole. 


Gather a Quantity of large well-grown Gooſberries 
before they are ripe, pull off the Eye, but let the Stalk 
remain on; put them into a Saucepan of Spring 
Water, ſet them over the Fire, and let them ſtand to 
ſcald, but take Care no one of them breaks; if any day 
ſuch muſt be taken our. 

When they are enough throw them into cold Water, 
and let them ſtand there. 

The Gooſberries muſt be weighed before they are 
put to ſcald, and for every Pound of them muſt be 
allowed a Pound and half of Sugar of the fineſt Kind; 
melt and clarify this, uſing a Pint of Water to every 
Pound of Sugar. | 

When this 1 — * Syrup is perfectly clear put it into 
a Preſerving- pan, and drop the Gooſberries ſingly 
into it; let the Fire be gentle, and the Syrup by 
Degrees heat till it boils; let the Gooſberries boil in 
it a little while, but this muſt be very gently, other- 
wiſe they will break. 

Obſerve them carefully, and after a few Minutes 
boiling you will ſee that the Sugar has penetrated 
them; then take them off, ſet them by till the next 

Day, covering them with white Paper. 

Take the Gooſberries out of the Syrup, and ſet it 
on the Fire alone; boil it till it begins to be thick and 
roapy ; ſkim it carefully, and when it is thus thick, - 
and very clear, put it to the Gooſberries again. 

Set the Pan with the Gooſberries and Syrup over a 
very gentle Heat, and ſo keep it till the Syrup is very 
thick; then take the Pan off the Fire, and ſet it by 
till it is cold, and cover it up with Paper. 

Boil fame freſh Gooſberries in fair Water, and 
make the Water very ſtrong of them ; then ſtrain £ 
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off, and when it is perfectly clear put to every Pint 
of it a Pound of treble-refined Sugar ; melt this over 
a gentle Fire, and juſt let it boil up; ſtrain it through 
a Flannel Bag, and it will be a thin and perfectly 
clear Syrup. This is what the Confectioners call 
a Jelly. | 

Set this by to cool, as alſo the Gooſberries, and 
the next Day put the Gooſberries into Glaſſes, and 
fill them up with this Syrup ; cover them with Paper, 
and put them in ſome dry Place. They will be very 
beautiful, and keep good the whole Year. 


8 E CT. W. 
Of the beſi Methods of preſerving Provi- 


ions at Sea. 
A of GOF.- 


1 a Calf is to be killed for this Purpoſe, 
ſee that it be a very fine one. | | 
Cut it up into Quarters; then firſt take off the 
Shoulder from one of the Quarters, and cut off the 
Knuckle; then lard the Shoulder with very fine Bacon, 
ſeaſon it with Pepper and Salt, and ftrew on ſome 
Leaves of ſweet Herbs, with grated Nutmeg, Mace 
ſhred, and a little fine Sugar powdered mixed among 
them. | | 
When the Shoulder is thus prepared cut off the 
Loins, and blanch them over a Charcoal Fire ; hang 
them up+4o be cold, and then lard them alſo with 
Then take out the Fat, and take off the Kidneys, 
ſplit each of them in four, without quite ſeparating 
the Parts, and ſtrew theſe over with Pepper and Salt. 


Take 


* 
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Take the Fillets next; take out the principal Bones, 
then lard them, and ſeaſon them with Pepper and 
Salt, and with the ſame Spices and Sweet Herbs laſt 
mentioned. 

When the whole Calf is thus dreſſed let it be put 
Piece over Piece in a great earthen Pan, and lay over 
it ſome large Slices of Bacon; then ſpread over the 
whole a good deal of Butter, tie the Pan over, and 
ſend it to an Oven to be done very well, but with a 
ſlack Heat, not to be burnt. 

This done prepare a Caſk juſt big enough to hold n 
the whole Quantity; let it be well ſcalded, ſeaſoned, 
and dried. 

Cover the Bottom of the Caſk with Bay Leaves, 
Cloves, Pepper, and Salt, and then lay in a good 
Quantity of Veal. 

When this is preſſed down put in more of the 
ny Seaſoning, and thus continue till the Caſk 
is full. 

Then melt a large Quantity of Butter, and when 
it is juſt luke-warm pour it over the Meat ſo as entirely 
to cover it three Inches thick. This need not be 
grudged, for it will not be waſted. 

As the Butter is poured in let the Caſk be ſhook; 

and the Butter let in among the Pieces, then let it lie 
over the whole the Thickneſs we have directed. Let 
it cool, and ſet it by! in a cool Place till it is taken on 
board. 
This is an excellent Method. The Uſes of the 
ſeveral Pieces, and the beſt Way of dreſſing them, 
we ſhall particularly ſhew hereafter, firſt laying down 
the Methods here of preſerving what it is needful to 
carry for the Purpoſe. 


2. To preſerve Tripe and Neats Feet. 


Chuſe a Quantity of Tripe and Neats Feet ready 
boiled, as they are an ſold, and che beſt that can 


be got. 
No. XXIV. 42 Prepare 
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Prepare a Caſk of proper Size, and ſcald and ſeaſon 
it well, * 

Then lay at the Bottom ſome Bay Leaves, put over 
theſe ſome Corns of Pepper, whole Cloves, and Bay 
Salt. "of 
Lay in a Covering of Tripe and Feet, throw in a 
good = of the ſame Salt and Seafoning, and 
ſo put more Tripe and Feet over them; continue this 
Method, throwing in a large Quantity of the Salt 
and Spices every Time any of the Feet and Tripe are 
put in, till the whole is full; thus the Feet and Tripe 
will lie between Beds of Salt and Spices, and at the 
ſame Time will have a great deal of both get in among 
them. — 

When the Caſk is thus filled with the Proviſion, 
pour in ſoftly as much Vinegar as it wilt hold, ſhak- 
ing it often, and giving Time for the ſettling of the 
Vinegar, that as much may be got in as the Caſk can 
poſſibly contain. | 

Then cloſe it up well, faſtening in the Cover with 
Pitch, and let the Caſk be ſet by, and kept cool, till 
the Time of taking it on board the Ship. 


3. Sea Sauſages. 

Cut a Quantity of fine Pork, Fat and Lean to- 
gether, and let it be cut fmall, but not like fine minced 
Meat. 

Seaſon it well with Pepper and Salt, Leaves of 
Thyme and Winter Savoury, and ſome Nutmeg ; 
then clean a Quantity of middling Hog's Guts, or 

of ſmall Beef Guts, and ſtuff thefe with the Sauſage 
Meat. | 

Before you proceed too far drefs one of theſe Sau- 
ſages, and taſte how it is for Seaſoning ; if not right, 
make the reſt of the minced Meat right before you 
fill any more. 15 | 

When they are well mixed and ſeaſoned fill all the 
Guts, and tie them up carefully with Packthread; 
then prepare a Caſk, by ſeaſoning it well, lay at the 
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Bottom ſome Bay Leaves, and then put in ſome Sau- 
ſages, then lay more Bay Leaves, and upon them 
more Sauſages; thus proceeding till the Caſk is 
full. Y 
Then pour in a great Quantity of Hog's Lard juſt 
_ melted, and let it fill up all the Spaces among the 
Sauſages, and come over the Top of them ſeveral 
Inches ; then cover up the Caſk, cloſe it well, and 
ſend it on board. 7 


4. To preſerve Geeſe a la Daube. | 

Chuſe eight or ten Geeſe for a ſmall Caſk, or more, 
according to the expected Length of the Voyage, 
let them be picked and drawn, then let them be 
ſinged. | | | | 

Then open the Legs and take out the great Bones, 
and do the ſame to the Breaſt, but let the Wings be 
hanging to the Body. > oy | 

Having cut the Breaſt open lengthwiſe, and taken 
out the Bones, cut the Rump, and take out any Blood 
that may be on the Inſide; then take off the Fat, and 
ſet it on the Fire to melt in a Pan. IT, 

The Geeſe being thus prepared ſtrew ſome Salt 
over their Legs, and leave them fo fix Hours. 

Then having ſtrained the Fat melt with it a good 
Quantity of Lard, and throw them in to be half done 
in it, and then take them out, and ſet them to drain 
and cool. 

When they are cold prepare the Caſk for them, 
and put at the Bottom ſome Bay Leaves, Cloves, and 
Pepper Corns, all whole; this done lay them in re- 
gularly, with more of the Bay Leaves, Cloves, and 
Pepper Corns among them. 

When the Caſk is thus filled with them pour in the 
melted Hog's Lard and Gooſe Fat, ſhaking it at 
Times that the Fat may get in, and let it cover the 


whole two or three Inches ; then cloſe up the Caſk, 
and ſend it on board. 
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5. 70 preſerve Soals for Sea. 


Scale, gut, and waſh the Soals, then drain them, 
and when they are moderately dried ftrew ſome Salt 
Over them, and let them lie ſo fix Hours. 

Then wipe them, ſtrew ſome Flour over them, and 
ſplit them all along down the Back. 

Set on a Stewpan with a good Quantity of Oil, 
throw in the Soals, and let them fry till they be 
pretty brown ; then drain them on a Fiſh-plate. 

Prepare a Caſk for them, put at the Bottom ſome 
Bay Leaves, Cloves, and Pepper Corns ; then lay in 
ſome of the Soals, upon theſe put more Bay Leaves, 
Pepper Corns, and Cloves, and more Soals over them | 
till the Caſk is full. 

Then pour in ſome very good Oil till the Caſk. 
is quite full, and cloſe it vp, and ſend it on board. 


6. To preſerve Grids. 


Chhuſe ſome fine well grown Cabbages, clean them, 
cut away the Stalks, ſplit them in four, and throw 
them into boiling Water ; let them lie a tew Minutes 


in it, then throw them into a Veſſel of cold Pum 


Water, and when they are thoroughly cold drain them 


well. 


Prepare a Caſk, and that being ready make a ſtrong 
Brine; it muſt not be quite ſtrong enough to make 
an Egg ſwim, but very little weaker : It is beſt made 
by boiling up common Salt in Water, and ſkimming 
it if any Thing riſes. 

When this is cold, and the Caſk ready, lay in the 


_ Cabbages very evenly and carefully, preſſing them 
down gently, but not ſqueezing them too much ; 


when a Parcel of them are in put in ſome of the 
Brine. 

Then lay in more of the Cabbages, and pour in 
more Brine; in this Manner proceed till the Caſk is 


filed, and the Brine ſwims to ſome Depth over the 


Top 


* 
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Top of the Cabbages; then put on the Lid of the 
Caſk, and cloſe it well down. 

French Beans, and almoſt every Kind 'of Greens, 
are to be preſerved in the ſame Manner. 

When they are to be dreſſed they muſt be firſt 
ſweetened, by putting them into freſh Water for a 
few Hours, and they will eat very well. 


7. To preſerve Roots dry. 


Tut ſome Carrots into Slices, cut ſome Parſnips 
alſo in the ſame Manner, and peel ſome Onions, and 
cut them alſo in the ſame Manner. 

All theſe are to be prepared in the ſame Manner 
v preſerving, and therefore che ſame Rules will 

erve. 

When the Roots are ſliced ſet on a 8 with a 
good deal of freſh Butter, put in ſome of any one of 
the Roots, for they malt be done ſeparate, and pre- 
ſerved ſeparate, and when they are fried to a good 
brown take them out, and put in more. 

As they are taken out, Parcel after Parcel, place 
them on Hair Sieves to dry, and the next Day ſend 
them to be baked in a very ſlack Oven. 

This will thoroughly dry them ; ey muſt then be 
put up in 1 Boxes, and kept dry. 

They will thus Keep longer, and be fitter for Uſe 
than if carried on board in their natural Condition : 
They are ready for all Soups, Raggoos, and the like. 


8. To dry Muſhrooms. 


Clean a Parcel of large Muſhrooms, cut out the 
Stalks, peel them, and ſcrape out the Gills. 

Set them over the Fire in a Saucepan with a little 
Salt, and let them ſtew a while in their own Liquor, 
then throw them into a Sieve to drain: When they are 
tulerably dry ſend them to a ſlack Oven upon Tin 
Plates, and let them be thoroughly dried ; then pack 
them up in ſhallow Boxes, and keep them in a ary 
Place. 


9. Muſhrooms 


- 
* 
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9. Muſhroom Powder. 1 

Clean a Quantity of large Muſhrooms, then ſet 
them over the Fire with a Handful of Salt, a good 
deal of Pepper, ſome Blades of Mace, and an Onion 
ſtuck with Cloves; let them ſtew a little, then throw 
in a Stick of Cinnamon broken. | h 

A great deal of Liquor will come from them, and 
they muſt ſtand over the Fire *till that is entirel 
waſted ; then they muſt be taken out, laid on a Sieve 
to dry a little, and after that, laid on Tin Plates and 
ſent to be dried in an Oven, and then beat to Pow- 
der : This Powder muſt be put up in Jarrs, and is 
ready for various Uſes : It muſt be kept well rammed 
down. 

10. Anchovy Sauce to keep for a Voyage. 


Chop to Picces two Dozen of fine Anchovies Bones 
and all ; ſhred very fine a Dozen Shallots, and ſcrape 
a good Handful of Horſe-Radiſh : Shred a quarter of 
an Ounce of Mace, cut a Lemon in Slices, and put 
all theſe into a Saucepan; add a Dram of Cloves, 
and a quarter of an Ounce of whole Pepper, then 
pour in half a Pint of rich Anchovy Liquor, a Pint 

"of Water, and a Quart of white Wine, and a Pint 
of Red. 

Boil all theſe together for half an Hour, then ſtrain 
off the Liquor, and bottle it up. 


$2203 &- B. 1a 
Of dreſſing Sea Proviſuns. 


ART. I. To roaſt a Loin of Veal Preſerved as before 
12 ſhewn. 


AKE a Loin of Veal out of the Caſk, and ſpit 
| it carefully; rub a Couple of Sheets of Paper 
with a good Quantity of the Butter that comes out 
with the Veal; wrap it up in theſe Papers, and roaſt 
it in the uſual Manner, 


Serve 
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Serve it up with a Sauce made of Portable Soup 
and Muſhroom Powder. 


To ſtew a Fillet of Ship Veal. 


Take out one of the Fillets of Veal from the Caſk , 
take out ſome of the Butter with it, put this Butter 
in a Stewpan, ſet it on with a little Flour, and make 
it brown. 

Then pur in a little Gravy made of a ſmall Piece 
of Portable Soup thrown into Water, and put in the 
Filler of Veal : Let it ſtew ſome Time, then turn it; 

ur in more of the fame Gravy, and cover it up to 
ſtew *till well done. 

Then put in fome Capers chopped ſmall, ſome 
dried Muſhrooms, and a Piece of Butter rolled in 
Flonr ; thicken it, give it a good Reliſh, and then 
ſend it up, pouring the Gravy round the Veal. 


2. To dreſs Ship Tripe and Onions. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome Butter, when it is 
melted, throw in ſome dried Onions according to the 
foregoing Receipt. 

When theſe have had a Toſs up together, take out 

ſome Tripe from the Vinegar in their Cafk ; cut them 
into thin Slices, and put them into the Stewpan. 

Strew on them a little Flour, and moiſten the whole 
with a little warm Water. 

Let theſe ſtew a while, then cut in a ſmall Clove 
of Garlick. 

Let it ſtew ſome Minutes longer ; then break four 
Eggs and beat them up, get in a little of the Li- 
quor of the Stewpan, and then mix this with the reſt. 
This will thicken up the Liquor very agreeably, and 
the whole will be a very agreeable Difh. 


4. To adreſs preſerved Soals. 
Take half a Dozen of the Soals out of their Oil, 
and lay them on a Sieve to drain. 
Melt ſome Butter very thick; then when the Soals 
are drained lay them in a Diſh, pour this Butter 
over 
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over them, and turn them in it, that they may be 


perfectly melted with it. 


Duſt them over with fine Crumbs of Bread, and 


then broil them. Serve them up with a Sauce of Shal- 
lots and Gravy. 


8 Harrico F French Beans. 


We have directed the Method of preſerving French 
Beans in the uſual Way, but beſides theſe, there yd 
be carried out a Quantity of the Seed Beans d 
the manner of Peaſe ; theſe are to be uſed for this 
Harrico, and they may be employed alſo on many 
other Occaſions. 

Take a Pint of theſe dry Seed Beans, pick them 
over that there be no Dirt among them, and put 
them into a Saucepan with two Quarts of Water; let 
them boil two Hours. 

If the Water waſtes too faſt, it muſt be ſupplied 
by putting in ſome hot our of another Veſſel. 

While the Beans are doing, peel a good Quantity 
of Onions, and flice them very thin, let there be the 
Quantity of two double Handfuls. 

Set on a Stewpan with ſome freſh Butter; let it 
melt, and when it makes no more Noiſe, throw in 
the Onions, and fry them to a fine brown. 

. Stir them about from Time to Time, that they 

may be all of a Colour. 
When this is done, pour off the Water from the 
Beans into a Baſon, and put the Beans into the 
Stewpan, with the Onions and Butter. Add to the 
whole two Tea Spoonfuls of beaten Pepper and ſome 
Salt, and let it ſtew ſome time: Pour in ſome of 
the Water the Beans were boiled in, and make it of 
what Thickneſs you chuſe. 

Break a Couple of Eggs, beat up the Volks with 
a little Vinegar, and mix the whole into the Stewpan; 
then when all has been once well heated and ſtirred 
together, pour it off into a warm Diſh. 

A great Caution in this and all other Made Diſhes 
at Sea 1 is, that they be not made too ſalt. 


HAF. 
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CHA4FM 
| Diſhes for Sea Service. 
ART. I. Bouride. 


T HIS is a particular kind of Soup very much 
_ efteemed on board of Ships, a Baſon of it be- 
ing taken in a Morning. It is to be made thus. 

Put two Quarts of Water into a Saucepan, and 
put into it a Couple of large Onions cut very ſmall, 
and a Lump of Butter. Stir it about; when it boils 
break in four Biſcuits, and then ſeaſon it with Pepper 
and Salt; then let it boil *till half is conſumed, and 
add to it ſome Gravy, and a little white Wine : Let 
it boil up once when theſe laſt are in, and then ſerve 
it up in Baſons hot. | 


2. Gravy Soup. 

This for Sea Service is delivered in a ſhort Di- 
rection; we have in a preceding Number given the 
Method of making Portable Seup; a Quantity of 
this ſhould always be taken to Sea, and then the 
Gravy Soup is made with little Trouble: Boil a 
Quantity of ſoft Water, as much as is required for 


the Diſh, and put in ſome of the Portable Soup, 


ſtir it about, and ſalt it a little; taſte it, and if it be 
not ſtrong enough, put in ſome more of the Soup: 
Bake ſome Sippets, lay them round the Sides. of the 
Diſh, and pour in the Soup. If any freſh Meat be 
boiled, put about a Pound in the Middle. 


3. Peaſe Soup. 

Set on a Quart of Peaſe in eight Quarts of Water, 
and boil them *till they are tender. RE 
Let a Piece of Salt Pork be laid in Water the 
Night before, and when the Peaſe are tender, put 
it into the Pot. | „ 
Put with it two large Onions peeled, ſome Celeri if 
there be any, and a Bundle of Sweet Herbs; and put 
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in at the ſame Time half a Table Spoonful of whole 
Pe 

Be: the whole boil -ill the Meat is enough, and 
probably the Soup will alſo be enough by that Time ; 
but if it be not, the Meat muſt be taken out, and the 
Soup boiled longer. 

When it is enough, ſtrain it thro' a Sieve, ſer it on 
again, and rub in a good deal of dry Mint. has 2 
the Meat all this Time hot, and when the Soup 1s 
enough, put it in again; let it boil three Minutes 
that all may be hot together ; then put in a Piece of 
Portable Soup, and let it boil up for that to diſſolve; 
ſtir all well together, and ſerve it in hot. 

This may be made with Beef as well as Pork, and 
without the Portable Soup ; but this is the Way that 


makes it beſt of all, and there is no great Expence 
in the Addition, 


4 Beef Pudding. 


Lay a Piece of the Sea Beef in Soak for four and 
twenty Hours; then prepare a Cruſt with Flour, 
Water, and a good Quantity of Mutton Suer ſhred 
fine, or if there be none of that, ſome Beet Dripping 
will do. Let the Cruſt be thick and firm; ut in the 
Beef, and ſtrew over it a little Pepper; roll it up in 
the Cruſt, tie it in a Cloth, and carer it four Hours. 
Then ſerve it up hot. 


5. Rice Pudding. 


Tie up ſome Rice looſe in a Cloth, and boil it in 
ſoft Water an Hour. 

Then take it up, untie the Cloth, pour the Rice 
into a Diſh, and put to it a good Bing of Butter ; 
ſir this well in, and then grate in half a Nutmeg. 

Then put it into a Cloth again, and boil it an Hour 
more. When it is done melt ſome Butter, with a little 
white Wine and Sugar, by Way of Sauce; and take 
up the Pudding, untie the Cloth in a Diſh, and 


turn the Pudding out Whole ; then Pour « over it the 
Sauce. | 
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6. Plumb Pudding. 

Shred a Pound of Suet very fine, and mix it up 
with a Pound of Flour ; add two Tea Spoonfuls of 
beaten Ginger, and a large Spoonful of Tiusture of 
Saffron. 

Stir up theſe together, then put in a Pound of 
Currants waſhed and picked, and half a Pound of 
Raiſins ſtoned. Put in as much ſweet Water as will 


make it up pretty ſtiff; mix it all well together, and 
then either boil or bake it. 


7. Sbeep's Liver Pudding. 


So long as live Proviſions laſt, every Part of Wem 
is to be made the moſt of, and this is one Inſtance 
of a very good Diſh made out of an ordinary Part. 

When a Sheep is killed let the Liver be cleaned, 
and ſhred very fine, weigh it, and weigh half the 
Quantity of Suet; ſhred this very fine, and mix it 
with the Liver. Then grate as much Biſcuitas there 
is Suet, and mix this with the reſt. Shred an An- 
chovy, and mix with it : Then grate in ſome Nut- 
meg, and add ſome Sweet Herbs picked from the 
Stalks, and chopped very fine, and a little Pepper 
and Salt. 

When all is well mixed together, add a Piece of 
Butter, and a little Anchovy Liquor, and then make 
a Cruſt as we have before directed; put in the whole 
and roll it up cloſe, then tie it up in a Bag and boil 
it. It will require three Hours. 


8. An Oat Pudding. 


Get a Pint of Oats once cut after the Shelling; 
ſhred a Pound of Suet, and add to theſe a Pound of 
Currants waſhed and picked, and half a Pound of 
Raiſins ſtoned. Mix all together, and add a little 
Salt; tie it in a Cloth, and leave Room for ſwelling ; 
boil it three Hours, and ſend it up with a Slice of 
Butter upon a Saucer, for thoſe who chuſe to pur it 
upon a Slice of the Pudding, ; 
4 3 9. kit * 
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9. A Rice Pudding for baking. 

Pick a Pound of Rice very clean, and boil it in 
Water till it is juſt tender; then pour it into a Cloth, 
put over the Top of a Pan, and let all the Water 
run gently from it without fqueezing. 

While it is hot, and when it is pretty well drained, 
ſtir in a good Piece of Butter; then add ſome fine 
Sugar, and a little Salt ; grate in ſome Nutmeg, and 
ſeaſon it in all theſe Reſpects to the Palate, taſting at 
Times, and adding where the Quantity is not ſufficient 
of any Kind. 

Waſh and pick half a Pound of Currants, and 
when all the reſt is well mixed, put theſe in; ſtir all 
very well together, and then prepare a Pan to hold it. 
Butter the Inſide of it very well, pour in the Ingre- 
dients, and ſet it into the Oven ; let it be well baked: 

It will come out of a fine Brown, mellow, and very 
pleaſant. 

| 10. Peaſe Puddings. 

Tie up a Quantity of Peafe in a Cloth, and boil 
them a conſiderable Time; when they have boiled long 
enough to be tender, take them up ; untie the Cloth, 
pour the Peaſe into an earthen Diſh and beat them 
well: Add a good Piece of Butter, and work it well 
in; then add ſome Salt and Pepper, and beat it up 
once more thoroughly. 

When this is done, tie it up again, and boil it an 
Hour longer; then take it up; Take it out of the 
Bag, lay it handſomely i in the Diſh, and cut a round 
Hole at the Top; pour ſome melted Butter into this, 
and duſt over it a little Pepper; fo ſend it up. 


11. White Bread Dumplings. 

When there is white Bread to be had at Sea, a very 
agreeable Variety is made upon the Table by, this 
Dumpling. 

Shred very fine a quarter of a Pound of Beef Suet; 
* all the Crumb of a W Loaf, or Tk 

ike 
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like Quantity of white Bread of any Kind; mix theſe 
together, and grate to them half a Nutmeg ; add a 
little Salt, and half. an Ounce: of powdered fine 
Sugar. THe 
_ Mix all theſe well together, then break two Eggs; 
beat them up with half a Glaſs of Mountain, and mix 
this with the Ingredients : Work all well together into 
a ſtiff Paſte, and roll it up in Dumplings of the Big- 
neſs of one's Fiſt. | | 
While the Dumplings are making let the Water 
be ſet on to boil them ; when ir boils put them in, 

and let them boil half an Hour. 

When they are taken up lay them in a ſmall Diſh, 
and melt a Baſon of Butter with ſome Mountain; pour 
this over the Dumplings, and then ſtrew over them, 
and over the Sides of the Diſh ſome fine powdered 
Sugar. | 1 

Theſe, and many other of the Sea Diſhes, may be 

ſent up any where, and to Sea People they are very 
pleaſing, and to others becauſe of their Novelty, and 
the Variety they make in the Entertainment. 
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12. To bake Fiſh. 


There are often Opportunities of taking Fiſh at 
Sea, and they never are eaten in ſuch Perfection as 
when they are put out of the Sea to the Fire. Bak- 
ing is an eaſy Way of managing many Kinds, and 
when it is properly done anſwers extremely well. 

We need not particularize the Fiſh, for it will do 
for almoft any, and whatever comes to the Net on 
this Occaſion is Fiſh, in the true Senſe of the Proverb. 

Prepare a Pan according to the Size or Quantity of 
the Fiſh; if they be ſmall a great many may be done 
together, but this Method of dreſſing does beſt for 
larger, and when very big they may be cut, or only 
a Piece uſed at a Time. 
Butter the Inſide of the Pan, then lay in the Fiſh, 
duſt ſome Flour over it, then ſprinkle on a little Salt, 


and, 
"#5 * ” 
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E * Herb; ſinge it, and then lay it handſomely in 
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and put in a little Water, and an equal — 

Wine. 

Cut an Onion into ſix lene, i put it in; then 
ut in a Bunch of ſweet Herbs; and after all theſe 

are placed ſtick ſome Pieces of Butter all over the 

Fiſh, and ſo ſend it to the Oven. Let it be baked 

to a fine brown. 

Then heat a Diſh, wake the Pan out of the Oven, 
take up the Fiſh, and lay it upon the Diſh. 
Skim off all the Fat in the Pan, and then ſtrain 
the Liquor, add to it ſome Gravy, or a Bit of Porta- 
ble Soup, and a little Catchup; thicken it up with a 
Piece of Butter rolled in Flour, and fend it up in a 
Baſon : The Fiſh will be of a fine delicate Brown, and 
this Sauce excellent. ar 


+33. 4 baked Oatmeal! Pudding. 


Set on a Saucepan with a Quart of Water and 2 
little Salt; when it boils ſtir in ſome Oatmeal, a little 
at a Time, till the whole is ſo thick that a Spoon 
can hardly be ſtirred in it; then take it off the Fire, 
and add a good Glaſs of Mountain, and a Spoonful of 
Sugar, and grate over it a little Nutmeg ; then ſtir in 
- Half a Pound of Currants waſhed and picked. 

When all is ready butter the Infide of a Pan, and 
pour in the whole; ſend it 'to the Oven, and let it 
be well done. 


| 14. A Sea Chicken Pie. 
Make a proper Quantity of good rich Cruſt, roll 


it out, and cover a Diſh with it; cut ſome Bacon into 
thin Slices, and lay them over the Bottom, covering 


it entirely; preſs them down flat and even, ftrew _ 


over the Bacon a very little Pepper, and a few Leaves 
of ſweet Herbs dried. 
Biel and draw a Fowl, or W e Chilken, 
ſome Pepper and Salt into the Belly, a Lump of 
utter, and a Piece of Bacon rolled in dry Leaves of 


the 
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the Pie, preſſing it a little down; cut ſome more 
Slices of Bacon, and pepper them, and duſt over 
them a few Leaves of ſweet Herbs; ; then cover the 
Fowl carefully with theſe, and put in a very little 
Water, and then put on the Lid. 

Let this Pic be put into the Oven, 2 baked two 

Hours. 
When the Time of its baking is near expired, ſet on 
Half a Pint of Water in a Saucepan, when it boils put 
in a Piece of portable Soup, and let it diſſolve; this 
will make a rich Gravy. 

When the Pie comes out of the Oven take off the 
Lid, take away the Bacon that has covered the Fowl, 
and ſkim off the Fat that is upon the Liquor, then 
pour in the hot Gravy out of the Saucepan, put on 
the Lid again, and ſend it up hot. 

Pork may be uſed inſtead of Bacon, but as the Sea 
Pork is uſually very ſalt, it will be beſt to ſet it to 
ſoak four and twenty Hours before it is uſed, and 
then to cut it out into thin Slices to cover the Bottom 
of the Pie, and afterwards to lay over the Fowl. 


15. A Sea Pork Pie. 


Cut ſome boiled Pork into thin Slices, and lice a 
Quantity of fine Potatoes, firft carefully pected ; and 
let there be at leaſt as much Potatoes as Pork. 

Make a good Cruſt, cover a Diſh with it, and then 
lay in a Quantity of the Pork. 

 Strew a good deal of Pepper over this; and then lay 
in ſome Potatoes; pepper theſe a little. 

Then lay in more Pork to cover the Potatoes, and 
after ſeaſoning it, more Potatoes upon it, and ſo on, 
one Layer over another, till the Pie is full. 

Put a good Quantity of Butter in ſeparate Pieces at 
the Top. then pour in Water till the Diſh is nearly 
half full; put on the Lid, and ſend it to the Oven; 
Jet it be well baked. T' he Potatoes will take off the 
Saltneſs of the Pork, and all will eat very well to- 
Sether. 


The 
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The only Caution is, that the Pie be not put into 
an Oven that is too hot, for it muſt ſoak. 


16. Sea Veniſon. 


When a Sheep is killed on board let the Blood be 
carefully ſaved, and let a Perſon ſtir it continually 
from the Time it comes from the Sheep till is is cold; 
this will prevent it from congealing. . 
Then cut up the Sheep, and cut the Leg of one 
Side like a Haunch of Veniſon. | 

Then cut off the Shoulder and the Loin, and the 
Neck and Breaſt in two. 
Put firſt the Leg into a deep Pan, and pour ſome 
of the Blood to it; then put in the other Pieces, and 
pour more of the Blood as they are put in, and laſt of 
all pour the whole over them. | 

Thus let them ſtand ſoaking as long as they will 
keep good. | 

Then when the Blood begins to turn bad, for that 
\ will taint a great while before the Meat, take out the 
ſeveral Pieces, and hang them up out of the Sun; 
keep them thus as long as they will keep freſh, then 
roaſt the Haunch of the Mutton in all Reſpects as if 
it were Veniſon; make ſome Gravy Sauce of the porta- 
ble Soup, and ſerve it up. | 

The other Joints might be dreſſed in the ſame 
Way at the ſame Time, but as ſo much Veniſon is 
not wanted to be dreſſed at once, the beſt Way of 
treating them is this: Lay them in a large Pan, with 
the fat Side downwards, and when they are preſſed 
flat with the Hands, pour gently over them a Bottle 
of red Wine; then when they are well ſoaked with 
this pour in a Quart of Vinegar, and thus let them 
lie all Night. | =, - 
After this take the Neck, Breaſt, and Loin out of 
the Pickle, but leave the Shoulder in to ſtay a Week 
longer; rub it with a Handful of common Salt, 


and a large Spoonful of coarſe Sugar, mixed wo 
H 
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Half an Ounce of Salt Petre, and the ſame Quantity 
of Bay Salt. | KW 

The Breaſt and Loin ſhould be made into a Paſty, 


- 
* 


and the beſt Way of doing this is firſt to bone and 


ſeaſon them, then make a good Cruſt, and make the 
Paſty in the uſual Way, as we have directed in its 
Place. - 

While the Paſty is baking let the Bones be boiled 
to make Gravy, with ſome Pepper, Salt, and dry 
Leaves of ſweet Herbs, and a Blade of Mace broken. 

When the Paſty comes home take off the Lid, and 
pour in this hot Gravy, then ſend it up. 


The Shoulder will eat extremely well boiled, with 


a Peaſe Pudding, in the Manner of Pork. 


FFC 
8 
/ Brewery and Liquors. 
* 
C H A P. EL 
Of Wines, f 


ART. I. Gooſeberry Vine. 


8 HER a good Quantity of Gooſeberries when 
; they are well grown, but not ripe, bruiſe them 
in a Tub with the Peſtle of a large Marble Mortar; 
put them into a Horſe-hair Bag, and preſs them hear- 
tily, but not by ſo violent a Method as to break the 
Seeds. . | 
| Meaſure out the Juice, and to every Gallon of it 
— three Pounds and a half of the fineſt Powder 
ugar. 

Chuſe a Veſſel that will juſt hold the Quantity, and 
pouring in the Liquor fill it quite up. 

Ne. XXV. 4 2 Let 
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Let this ſtand a Month in a cool quiet Place, and | 


then draw it from the Lees. 
Waſh out the Veſſel, and then pour it in again. 
Leet it ſtand as 8 three, four, or five Months, 
according to the Quantity, then bottle it off. It will 
be a ſtrong and pleaſant Wine. 


2. Currant Wine. 


Chuſe a dry Day for gathering the Fruit, gather it 
full ripe, ſtrip the Berries clean from the Stalks, and 
Put them into a large earthen Pan. 

Bruiſe them with the Peſtle of a Marble Mortar till 
they be all thoroughly broken. 

Let them ſtand four- and- twenty Hours in the Pan: 
In this Time they will ferment, and the Juice which 
was thick will by that Means grow thin; then pour 
the whole into a Hair Sieve ſet over a Pan large 
enough to hold the Juice ; it will run freely through, 
and it is not to be ſqueezed or forced at all. 

The Juice being thus obtained, to every Gallon of 
it put three Pounds and a half of Liſbon Sugar, ſtir 
it well together, and put it into the Veſſel. 

If you have ſix Gallons of it put in a Quart of 
Brandy, and the ſame Proportion t to any greater or 
{maller Quantity. 

The Veſſel ſhould be full, and it ſhould ſtand ſix 
Weeks. 

Then let it be e and if it be fine bottle 
it off. 

If it be not fine enough for bottling let it be drawn 


from the Lees into another Caſk, and from that 


bottled after it has ſtood a F ortnight, for in that Time 
it will generally grow thoroughly fine and clear. 


3. Raſberry Wine. 


This is to be made much in the ſame Manner of 
the Currant Wine, and indeed ſo are all of them; 
they are to be fermented with a due Quantity of * 

an 
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and ſtrengthned as they may require, and then ſet to 
be fine for bottling. 

This is the general Rule, and we have explained 
the Nature of the whole in a preceding Part; ſo that 
it will be familiar from a ſhort Account on theſe par- 
ticular Articles. 

Let a Quantity of fine red Raſberries be gathered 
when they are perfectly ripe, and in the Middle of a 
dry Day. 

Let them be put into a Marble Mortar, and bruiſed 
gently, but not beaten with the Peſtle; then let them 
be ſtrained through a Flannel Bag that the clear Juice 
may run through freely. 

To a Gallon of the Juice put four Pounds of 
double- refined Sugar, ſtir the Juice and Sugar well 
together, and let them ſtand three Days; then pour 
the clear Liquor from the Settlement at the Bottom. 
This may be made into a Wine in the uſual Way, 
by putting it up into a Caſk; but the beſt and moſt 
elegant Method is, to add double the Quantity of 
good white Wine to the Juice thus got clear, and it 
is to be immediately bottled off. It will this Way be 
fit to drink in a Week, and it will be a very rich and 
pleaſant Wine. 

If Brandy, or very pure Melaſſes Spirit be put to the 
Juice and Sugar inſtead of the Wine, it makes the 
beſt Kind of Raſberry Brandy. 


4. Engl 1% Frentiatack. 


This is a Wine made of Sugar and Raiſins, and 
flavoured highly with Elder Flowers, which give it 
a rich and elegant Taſte, extremely reſembling that 
of the foreign Frontiniack Wine. The true Way of 
making it is this: 

Chop very ſmall ſix Pounds of the fineſt Raiſins of 
the Sun ; beat to a coarſe Powder twelve Pounds of 
Lump Sugar, and put both theſe into ſix Gallons 


— 


of Water: Set this on the Fire, and boil it an 


Hour. 
4 22 | Gather 
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Gather a Quantity of Elder Flowers that are per- 


fectly ripe, and let them be gathered an Hour or two 


after Sun-riſe, but not late in the Day: Being tho- 
roughly ripe the Flowers will eaſily rub off the Bunches, 


and there are to be the Quantity of half a Peck of the 


pure Flowers thus collected. 

Put theſe into the Liquor, and ſet it by. 

The next Day ſqueeze into it three good Lemons, 
and add four Spoonfuls of Ale Yeaſt. 

Let this ſtand together two Days, then ſtrain it off, 


and. put. it into a Veſſel. 


To every Gallon of this Liquor put a; Quart of 


Rheniſn Wine, and then put a Bung lightly. into the 


Veſſel; let it remain thus a Fortnight, and then ſtop 
it down cloſe. 


Let it ſtand in this Manner ſix Months, then try if 
it be clear, and if it is draw it off into Bottles; if not, 


draw it from the Lees, and let it ſtand till it is fine, 
and then bottle it. 


This will be a ſound rich Wine, and will have a 
moſt true Taſte of Frontiniac. 
* E 
* / Brewing. 
ART. I. Of Malt in general. 


.N order to have Beer in Perfection, the firſt Thing 
ſhould be the Care of the Malt. There are ſo 


many People who do amiſs in this Article, that we 


mall adviſe the Farmer, when he has Convenience, to 


make his Malt himſelf; and when he cannot do this, 


+ + for whether a Thing is practiſed or not, the better it 


4 
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yet at leaſt to go as far in it as he can: And that he 
may not be at a Loſs for Inſtructions on this Head, 


We ſhall give him the beſt ſhort Rules. The Gentle- 


ma nwill find Advantage alſo in obſerving of them; 


18 
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is underſtood the more likely the Perſon will be to 
eſcape Fraud who is concerned in the Article. 5 

Barley to make good Malt ſhould be itſelf very 
good in its Kind, of a full Body, mown when ri 
and well cured; and in the making the Malt the 

Nature of the F vel ſhould be greatly. regarded: Some 
make it with Wood, and others with Straw z in ſome 
Places it is made with Fern, but that is worſt of all: 
The beſt Fuel is Coke, and the next is Welch Coal. 


The Reaſon of all this is very plain, for the Smoke of | | 
the Fuel muſt come at the Malt as it is drying, and IN 


will give it a Flavour; therefore the beſt is that which 
has no Smoke at all, and the next beſt that which has 
the Smoke ſweeteſt, | 

Coke is Cinders of fine Coal burnt till the Sulphur 
is gone, ſo that they will afterwards make neither 
Smoke nor Smell, and yet will give a briſk, ſteady 
Heat ; this is therefore beſt of all, for the plaineſt 
Reaſons i in the World. | 

Welch Coal is not to be had in all Places, but 
when it can be got is excellent, for it makes a cnn 
clean Fire, and has no Smell. 
The very worſt is Fern, whoſe Smoke is ſour and! 
ſuffocating: None uſe it but Country People who 

have no Choice of their Materials, and not much 

Niceity in their Palates, 

There are ſome Counties in England where all the 
Malt Liquor is ſpoiled by this Flavour from Fern 


Smoke: Cuſtom inures them to it, but others cannot 
taſte it. 


Wood has * Sourneſs, but not nearly ſo muck? = 


as Fern; and as to Straw, nothing is ſweeter z M7 


though there be a great deal of Smoke it is little, 
hurttul. 3 | 
From theſe Hints the Perſon who is | bait to I 


97 Malt for Brewing will know what are the 
efects, and to what they are owing; ſo that he can 


be guarded againſt them, and he way ſhall be in the 
"_— 
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Way of making it himſelf will be able to do it with 
moſt Advantage. 


„ 
Of the Choice of Water for Brewing. 


EXT to the Choice of the Malt is that of the 
Water. There are particular Places where all 
the Beer is ſpoiled by the Badneſs of the Water, as 
there are others where it is by the Malt. 

Thus the mineral Taſte of the Waters in Rutland 
give all the Malt Liquor brewed with them a Taſte of 
Allum; and in the ſame Manner elſewhere much 
Hurt is done when it is leſs perceived what is the 
Reaſon. 

Theſe however are Particulars which it is only 
needful to name, that in ſuch Caſes they may be 
underſtood, that People may guard againft them. 
One general Rule will hold : If the Beer in any Place 
be univerſally bad, and the Malt nothing particular, 
and the more if Beer brewed with Malt fo m other 
Places ſtil] have the ſame bad Quality, then it is the 
Buſineſs of the Brewer to examine the Water ; if his 

Taſte diſcover nothing, let him deſire ſome Chemiſt 
to try it by Experiments. A little of ſuch bad Ingre- 
dients will ſpoil it for Brewing, and the Art of thoſe 
People, fuch of them as underſtand their Buſineſs, 
will diſcover the ſmalleſt Quantity. 

Il it be found that all the Water is bad, and there 
is no large River near, for that cannot well be all 
ſpoiled, the Remedy is to ſave Rain Water. 

25 March and October are good Months for Brewing, 
. and there is, Rain enough about that Time : Let this 
bde faved, and the Beer probably will be good that is 
re with it, though all elſe in the Neighbourhood 

de 

There is more in this than many can think. The 

Thames Water makes London Porter; the high dry- 


. FE ing 
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ing of the Malt helps, but there cannot be this Liquor 
made well and properly with any other Water. 
In all Places the Brewer has his Choice of two or 


three Kinds of Water, uſually of more, and it is 


proper he know the Difference ; Liquor he calls it, 
for it is a Forfeit in a Brewhouſe to ſay Beer is made 
of Water. 

The ſeveral Kinds are, Well Water, River Water, 
Pond Water, and Rain Water. 

Of theſe, Well Water is the hardeſt, and Rain 
Water is the ſofteſt of all. 

River Water is ſofter than Well, and Pond Water 
than River. The general Rule is, that the brown 
Malts ſhould be brewed with ſoft Water, and the pale 


with hard. 


This is what is ft to ſay in general, and we ſhall in 
a ſucceeding Chapter come to the Particulars ; but as 
we have here delivered the Nature of Waters of various 
Sorts, we ſhall return to the Malt, and explain in a 
few Words what is the Change and Difference in that, 
according to the drying. | 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of Malt. 


HE Maltſters diſtinguiſh their Goods under three 


Names; the pale Malt, the Amber Malt, and 
the brown Malt. 


The ſame Corn will make one as wall as the other, 
the Difference is onl ly in the drying. 

The pale Malt is the richeſt of all the Kinds; it 
takes more Time in the making, becauſe it muſt be 
dried ſlowly and leiſurely, but then it ſells for ſome- 
what more, ſo that as much is advanced in the Price 
as is taken up in the Time of drying; and then it 
goes farther in the Brewing, ſo that the additional 
Price is no real Charge upon the Purchaſer; thus on 


all 
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all Accounts the pale is the beſt Malt; it is fulleſt of 
Flower, and moſt perfect; it is the moſt near the 
real Nature of the Barley Corn from which it was 
made, and the richeſt and moſt wholſome. 

The beſt Method of Brewing with this is to uſe Well 
Water; for as it is the looſeſt and lighteſt of all Malts, 
the hardeſt Waters will take its Strength, and they 
will amend its Quality. 

The Malt that comes properly next after this is 
what we call Amber Malt; it is of a middle Nature 
between the pale and the brown, having been dried 
witha middle Degree of Heat and Time. 

Many prefer this to any other ; it obtained its Name 
from the Colour of the Beer that is brewed of it; for 
when this is well performed the Colour is juſt the 
clear Yellow of a fine Poliſh Piece of Amber. 

The beſt Method of Brewing this is with half 
River and half Well Water. | 

Thoſe who are very nice about it uſe two Parts Well 
and one Part River Water. 

I have known excellent Beer brewed from this Malt 

with Well Water alone; but the beſt I ever taſted of 
the common Kind was at Mr. Child's, and upon 
enquiring into the Way of managing it, that Gentle- 
man very obligingly told me his Secret, which was, 
he brewed it with all Well Water, but he let that 
Water ſtand two Days expoſed to the Sun before he 
uſed it. 

Amber Malt may be brewed either with all Well 
or all ſoft Water. In the common Way of Brewi 
with all Well Water freſh drawn, the Beer looks like 
the pale Kind, but it has not the fine Flavour, nor 
does it go ſo far: In the other Way of Brewing it 
with all River Water, it makes the moſt Beer, but it 
is not ſo pale as it ſhould be. 

I have ſeen in Suſſex Amber Malt We with all 


Pond Water, and one could not tell what Kind of 
Malt the Beer was made of, 


Brown 


Brown Malt is high dried, it is finiſhed in a little 


Time, ard with a conſiderable Heat, and by that 


Means it becomes burnt up: 

There are Uſes for which this Malt ſerves beſt” of 
all, but there are great Errors about it. 

In the firſt Place the Maltſter, becauſe he ſees his 


_ Cuſtomers like it for being hard and brown, burns it 


ſometimes to a Coal, till it is too hard to be bitten by 


the Teeth, and till the greateſt Part of the Subſtance 


of the Flour i is gone. 

In the next Place the Conſumer makes the Finns 
Kind of. Miſtake, and both have very diſagreeable 
Conſequences 3 becauſe. brown Malt will colour a 
great deal of Water, he ſuppoſes it will make a great 
deal of Beer; but that is a Miſtake, for none makes 
ſo little; he ſhould conſider that Colour is one Thing 
and Strength is another: In general, the darker and 
more burnt the Malt, the leſs Flour and Subſtance it 


has, and this is what gives the real Seren to "wy 
Beer.. 


Let the Perſon who deſigns to brew with We x 


Malt chuſe ſuch as is not over dry and hard, but what 
has a good deal of the Strength and Body remaining 


in it; and when he has thus ſuited himſelf with a. 


proper Kind, let him remember that he is to allow a 


ſomewhat larger Quantity than he does of the pale - 


Kinds. 
Then the Conſideration will be what Water to uſe, 
and in this his Reaſon muſt guide him: As brown is 


the Oppoſite of pale Malt, the oppoſite Kind of Wa- 


ter is to be uſed in brewing it. The hardeſt is beſt 


for that, as we have ſhewn, and therefore the ſofteſt 
Is fitteſt for this. 

There are many Reaſons for this Choice; but dhe 
plaineſt ; is this: As the brown Malt has leaſt Strength, 
it ſhould be brewed with that Water which takes the 
Strength out of it beſt; this is Aways the ſofteſt : 
More Beer by a conſiderable Qua? nity may be made 
from any Malt with ſoft than can * hard Water. 
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_ ,Þ Beſide, the Fault of the brown Malts is, that the 
Beer made from them is apt to ſour more than any 
other, and Experience ſnews that Beer with the ſofteſt 
Water keeps Iongeſt. | b 
Having thus given the conſiderate Reader an In- 
fight into the Nature of Malt and Water in their 
various Kinds, we ſhall cloſe, the Account with one 
Caution regarding the Grinding, which, though little 
regarded, is of great Conſequence. 


- 


„ 


Moſt People, out of an over Care, run into the 
Fault of grinding their Malt too fine; this makes 
it run thick in the Wort, and troubles and diſgraces 
„ ; _ 
The Malt ſhould be only juſt broke in the Mill; 
and all the Care needful in this ReſpeR, is to ſee that 
it be in Reality all broke: And when it is brown 
Malt the beſt Method is to have it ground ten Days 
before it is uſed, and let it be kept that Time in a dry 
Place;, this mellows it, and gives it a true fine Fla- 
vour. | | 
It is a good Method to keep all Malt ſome Time 
after it is ground before it is uſed in brewing, but the 
' browner it is the longer it ſhould be kept, for the 
fiery Particles go off this Way. 5 


CHAP. v. 
Of Brewing in a private Family. 


II has been ſuppoſed impoſſible to brew either with 
1 Advantage or any great Succeſs in a private Fa- 
mily, for Want of the Conveniency of a great deal 
of Room and a great many Veſſels; but we hal ſhew 
that to be an Error, and at the ſame Time adviſe and 

invite all private Families to brew, by ſhewing them 
the plain Method, directing the Quantities, and cal 

culating the Profit and Advantage. 
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The Maſter of a Family knows from what has been 
faid already, how to chuſe his Malt for his Purpoſe; 
and to ſuit his Water to the Kind of it; we are now 
to tell him the Quantities, and ſet down the Method 
of the Work, — is ſo 3 that the meaneſt Ser- 
vant may be enable to perform it, either by reading 
2 — 2 22 here, 2 receiving — he 
aſter. 

Doubtleſs there are Advantages in great Veſiels, 
and the working of great Quantities together, but 
. theſe are principally in the making a ſomewhat larger 
Quantity of Drink from the ſame Malt. This 
is not to diſcourage the private or Family-Brewingy 
becauſe we ſhall ſhew that, notwithſtanding this Diſ- 
advantage attending the working ſmall Quantities, 
the Balance of Price is greatly in Favour of the pri- 


vate Brewer; and as to almoſt all other Nunn, 


Advantage! is on the private Side. 

The common or publick Brewer cannot have his 

Malt ground ſo long before, nor kept with ſuch Care, 
as the Maſter of a Family who brews only for himſelf; 
and Cleanlineſs, which is a very great Article, is al- 
together in Favour of Family-brewing. 
The Veſſels for this Purpoſe are free, and can be 
eaſily cleaned, ſweetened, and aired, and there is 
Time for the doing it between one Brewing and an- 
other; but this is not the Cafe with the publick 
Brewer, his Backs and Coolers are all fixed, and can- 
not fo well be cleaned, and the Brewing is repeated 
ſo quick that there is not Time for airing them or 
ſweetening as in the other Manner. 

Then the Family Brewer can ſkim off his Top 
Yeaſt, and leave his Bottom Lees behind, which the 
publick Brewer cannot ſo well do. 

' Theſe, and a Number of other Particulars, make it 
very apparent, that any Man may brew better Beer 
at Home than he can buy of any Brewer, -and that 
it will come much cheaper; neither is there any 
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; 8 * the Purchaſe of ſuch Veſſels as vil be 


required for it. 

Suppoſe there i is a Copper, which, when brim fall, 
holds a Barrel, that is, twelve Pails of Water ; this 
is no great Size, indeed it is what few Families in the 
Country are without, or can be, for various Occa- 


ſions 3 with this Copper, and a — Tubs, the Owner 


may brew five Buſhels of Malt very well, and this 
is entirely ſufficient for the Demands of a moderate 
Family. 
Let ſuch a Perſon ute his Malt 3 accord- 


ing to the Kind of Beer he prefers, and ſuit the Water | 
to it as we have directed. 


Liet him have the Malt ground ten Days, or there- 
about, before he brews, and for Fear of Cheats in the 
grinding, which we can aſſure him in this Caſe are 
very common, let him put a Quarter of a Peck of 
Oats among it ; this will keep the Grinder honeſt, 
and it will not do the leaſt Hurt whatſoever to the 


Beer. 
When the Malt ** ſtood i its Time let him fill his 


Copper with Water, and make his Fire ſound and 


good under it. 
When the Water is ; moderately hot let him how 
on Half a Peck of common Bran, this will make the 
Water boil much ſooner, and it always helps the Beer 
by keeping i in the Spirit of it. 

When it boils let the Bran be ſkim'd off, and i it will 
ſerve for Hogs, ſo there is no Waſte by it; let the 
Water then be let off into the Maſh-Fat, and let it 


3 there a Quarter of an Hour. 


Then fave about Half a Buſhel of the Malt, and 
pour all the reſt in. 
Put it in by a little at a Time, and let a ſtout Per- 


fon ſtand over the Vat all the Time, ſtirring it 180 


that the Malt do not gather f in Lumps. 
27 * the whole is in let it . 


This 
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This is not the common Way of brewing, but'T 
have found -by "URINE: that it ey much 
better, XA 

If z good deal of Ale and a fimaller Quantity of 
ſmall Beer be intended; the hot boiling Water muſt 
be ladled in ſo flow that one Bowl may juſt come off 
before another is put on; and in this Way the brew- 
ing of five Buſhels will take up about ſixteen Hours 
— in this Caſe the beſt Way is to let it run out 
of the Tap as ſmall as a Straw, and perfectly clear, 
for Ale thus made will very ſoon be fit for the 
lee | 

If leſs or weaker Ale 1 1 ad better ſmall | 
Beer, then the ſecond Copper of boiling Water is to 


be put in expeditiouſſy, and drawn off with a 75 | 


Stream. 

When the firſt flirring of the Malt is done, the | 
Half Buſhel that was reſerved muſt be put in; this 
will ſoon ſpread itſelf all over the Surface of the reſt, 
and then it will be very proper to ſpread ſome coarſe, 
thick Cloths over to keep in the Steam and * o | 
the Malt. 

Thus it is to ſtand three Ri and then more 

Water is to be-put in from the boiling Copper ; this 
is to be poured in a Bow] at a Time, at ſmall Diſtances, 
till as much is in as will make the — 1 
off nearly enough to fill the Copper. 
This is the Time for the Hops; Half a Pound of 
ſuch as are fine, freſh, and — is the right Quan- 
tity to be uſed now; theſe are to be tied Jooſe in a 
Canvas Bag, and they are to boil half an Hour, 
and then to be taken out, and ſuch a Quantity of 
freſh Hops muſt be put in as will be enough for the 
whole Brewing if it be for Ale, but it it be for Beer 
a freſh Quantity mult be _ in every half Hour, and 
boil briſkly. 

- While the firſt Copper i is thus boiling off, the Malt 
in the Maſh- Tub ſhould have freſh hot Water Bowl 
by Bowl thrown om it, and run off in ſuch a Manner 

that 


- that there may be the 
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ity of a yah 
ready by that Time the firſt is boiled off. Cope 
This is to be boiled in the ſame Manner as the 
Theſe make the ſtrong Beer, and after this a 
Quantity of ſmall Beer may be made by boiling 
5 next Waſhings of the Malt, with the o 
— boiled over * that before ſerved for the 
Ale. 
By this Management, out of five Buſhels of Malt 
may be made a Hogſhead of Ale with the two firſt 


Coppers of Wort, and a Hogſhead of ſmall Beer with 


the other two. 


It is a middling Ale that is brewed with this Pro- 
portion; thoſe who chuſe it ſtronger or weaker have 


nothing to do but vary the Proportions, allowing more 


Malt as they would have it ſtronger. 
Now with Reſpect to the Taſte, Flavour, and 
wholſome Quality of this Drink, there is no Compa- 


©  riſon with that of the common Brewers, for if it have 


been made according to theſe Directions it will be in 
every Reſpect vaſtly preferable to that from the beſt 
Brew-houles. 

As to the Advantage in Price, that comes next to 
be named ; and to do it in the moſt fair Manner, we 
will ſuppoſe the Owner have choſe his Beer a little 
ſtronger than according to this Rule, and that he has 
put ſix Buſhels of Malt to the ſame Quantity of Ale 


and ſmall Beer, ſtill we ſhall find the Profit altogether 


on his Side againſt the buying, though we take in 
every. Article. 


I be fix Buſhels of Malt, allowing the Market 
Price to be two Shillings and eight Pence, will be ſix- 


teen Shillings; we will call the Pound of Hops one 


Shilling and fix Pence, then allowing half a Crewn for 


a Man's Wages the Day, and a Shilling for Fire, 


which is the moſt, here is the Price of a Hogſhead of 


Ale and a Hogſhead of ſmall Beer, which in the 


ws amounts juſt to a Guinea: Whereas the Hog- 


ſhead 


* 
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ſhead of Ale bought of a Brewer in London would be 
four and twenty Shillings, and the Hogſhead of ſmall | 
Beer nine Shillings, in the whole one Pound thirteen, , 
Twelve Shillings therefore will be ſaved, all Ex- 
pence being ſet at the higheſt, and the Beer will be 
pleaſanter, ſtronger, and wholſomer than if bought at 
= beſt Brewer's. 


s E C T. v. 
Of GaRDENING. 
CMAP. I. 
Of the Flower Garden. 


HIS is a Manth in which the Eye will haves 
7, great Variety of pleaſing Objects in the Flower 

Beds, and that ſhould encourage the Poſſeſſor to take 
all due Care for a Succefſion, What he ſees this 
Year, is in great Part the Product of the laſt, for the 
Gardiner is a Kind of Creator with reſpect to theſe 
Things. Therefore he is now to lay in the Sources 
of his ſucceeding Stores. 

Many of the Annuals that now weiße a Shew in the 
Garden, will not ripen their Seeds, and this from the 
plain Reaſon that they were ſown late in Spring; ſuch 
are ſeveral of the Lupines, the Annual Stock, the 
Sweet Scabious, and the like: Therefore the End of 
this Month is a good Time to ſow them for a better 
Chance next Tear. 

Many of theſe Kind of Flowers being ſown late in 
Summer, will ſtand the Winter in a low State, and 
then will be ſtrong and early the next Spring; they 
will flower very finely, and have Time to ripen their 
Seeds well. | _ 


* be a great Improvement. 


away. 
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The common Practice of Gardiners is very wrong 


oͤn this Head, and the ſowing in * anner woul d 


This is a very good Seaſon for propatprting ſeveral 


Flowers by cutting; all the Lychnis Kind will anſwer 


thus very well, and will get a great deal of Strength 


againſt the next Year. 

The beſt Method is to take the Cuttings from the 
main Stalk ; they ſhould be ſix Inches long or more, 
and a Couple of Joints ſhould be put into the Ground 
and one left above: This muſt be done in a ſhady 
Place and in good Ground, and the Cuttings muſt 
be watered ; there will then be no gone Hazard as to 
their Succeſs. 

Let the Eye be now carefully Diel over the Bor- 
ders, and ſee where luxuriant Nature has loaded her- 


ſelf too much, as is very frequent. The Top of a 
flowering Plant will at this Seaſon be too heavy for 


the Stalk; the Wind will have too much Power over 
it, and will either break it off at the Surface, or if it 
ſtand that, will looſen the Root in the Ground. This 
is to be prevented by tying them up to Sticks, and 
there is more Good done by this Practice than moſt 
are aware; for nothing hurts a flowering Plant ſo 
much as to be ſhaken at the Root: The ſame Plant 
will throw out twice the Number of Flowers, and 
every one twice as big, that ſhall- be well ſupported, 

which would have ripened only a few, and theſe poorly 
looſe. 

While this Care is taking of the filing Generation, 
the Ground ſhould be cleared of the paſt ; dead Stalks 
&r6ud up Borders in a very unpleaſing Manner: No- 
ching looks ſo well as clean Earth about a flowering 
Plant, and nothing makes it flower ſo vigorouſly; 
therefore both to pleaſe the Eye, and to advance the 
Perfection of the other, let all Aenped Plants be cut 


It is a Rule that no Seed ſhould be ſuffered to 
* upon A Plant, unleſs i it be. intended for Uſe, be- 


— cauſe 
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| cauſe it exauſts the Root; at the ſame Time that the 


Plants paſt Flowering are cut down, the Weeds will 
alſo be taken away; and if theſe be removed once in 


Fortnight, as there will be Occaſion at theſe Sea- 
ſons,” the Garden will always look freſh and flour- 
iſhing. , 1 
Let the Tufts of Sweet Williams be examined, and 
there will be found a great Number of Shoots ſtrag- 


ling on every Side: Let theſe be laid, and they will 


get Root, and furniſh an Encreaſe for the next 
Seaſon. 


Pinks will be found in the ſame Condition, and the 


ſame Care ſhould be taken of them. A little Trouble 


at this Time is a Source of Plenty for the ſucceeding 


Summer. 
Whatever Bulbs were left in the Ground the pre- 
ceding Months, ſhould be now taken out ; and ſuch 
as do not bear to be kept out of the Ground any 
Time ſhould be now tranſplanted ; for this is the 
Seaſon that their Flowering being over, they are in 
a State of. Reſt. The Fritillary is to be removed at 
this Time, and the whole Family of the Narciſſuſſes 
are in this Condition. : 8 20 
We have directed the Gardiner in our Spring, 
Months to ſow ſeveral of thoſe Flowers which do 


not Flower *till the ſecond Year; and a particular 


Management required for thoſe Plants, one Part of 


which regards the preſent Seaſon. They will now. 


be of ſome Height, and as they ſhould be twice tranſ- 
_ planted, this is the Time of the firſt removing them. 
The Hollyhocks and French Honeyſuckles, and the 
Lychnis Kinds, with the Campanulas, and many 
other Flowers come under this Denomination. 'They 
ſhould at this Time be removed into ſome good Bor- 
der, and be well nouriſhed during the Remainder of 


the Summer, by having a due Space of Ground for 


their Roots to roam in. In the Seed Buds they ſtood” 
too cloſe, and it is not a Time yet for putting them 
where they are to ſtand all the Winter, | 


Ne. XXV. 33 They 
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They ſhould be tranſplanted in a dripping: Seaſon ; 


and having ſtood about two Months in their new 


Places, they will be fit to be removed again, and ſet 


where they are to Flower next Year. 

Such of the Plants that have Flowered the laſt 
Month, and have been marked for Seed, ſhould now 
be watched for its Ripening : Theſe are the only ones 
that are to ſtand ſo long, but theſe deſerve their 
Place very well by their Uſe; it is not by their 
Beauty. When their Seeds are ripe they muſt be 
gathered with a great deal of Care, Huſks and all, 
and laid on a Shelf or in a Cupboard ſeparate, to dry 
leiſurely : They ſhould not be ſhook out of the Pods 
till the Time of ſowing them. | 

The Flowers in Blow at this Time muſt alſo be 
examined for the ſame Purpoſe, and ſuch as are 
fineſt marked for Seed by placing a Stick at them : 
This will ſave them when the reſt are cut down after 
Flowering ; and then their Seeds are to be gathered 
in the Manner we have juſt named for theſe. 

Me are to recommend to the Curious in a parti- 
cular Manner at this Time, the propagating his flow- 


_ ering Shrubs by inoculating ; this is the fineſt Month 


of the whole Year for that Purpoſe. 
There is no Way like this for the propagating the 


Choice Roſes, and the like, and when it is performed 


in a judicous Manner at this appropriated Seaſon, it 


ſcarce ever fails. 


Carnations will be now coming into Bloom, and 
this is a Time at which they require a great deal of 
Care, when the Huſk, which ignorant Gardiners call 
the Pod, burſts on one Side, it ſhould be lit open on 


the other, that the Flower be ſpread equally ; and 
then they are to be guarded from Inſects, which are 
| more dangerous to them than to all other Flowers. 

e have adviſed the making Layers of Sweet 


Williams. and other Flowers this Month ; but the 


”, Reader will remember we directed him to do 
e lame in the two preceding. Theſe he is to watch 


and 
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and water ; and ſuch as have taken Root, he is to 


take up: The beſt Method is to plant them in a Bor- 


der by themſelves for the preſent, and toward Au- 
tumn to remove them again into the Places where 
they are to remain : In each of theſe Removes they 
muſt be carefully watered and ſhaded, or they will 
not well take Root. 

Seedlings of the choice Flower of the Auricula 
and other Kinds, ſhould about this Time be tranſ- 
planted, and the only Direction needful to this is, 
that they be placed in good-Mould and have the Ad- 
vantage of Shade. 


H | * 
Of the Kitchen Garden. 


= E Products of the Spring Sowing are now 
many of them in their Perfection, but the Gar- 


diner ſhould remember while he is gathering one 


Crop to make Preparation for another: There is the 
Winter to come, in which the Products of the Kitchen 
Garden are always very deſireable, and there is alſo 
a Conſideration to be had for the ſucceeding Spring, 
for there is no Time better than this for ſowing many 
of the uſeful Crops that are to come in very early. 
Winter Spinage is to be ſown this Month, and 


Onions for the Spring. Carrots ſowed at this Time 


* 


and kept clear of Weeds, will alſo come in very 


well in Spring, before thoſe ſown later: And Col- 
warts E Turnips may be ſown now with great 
Advantage. 

The late Cauliflowers ſhould now be planted out 
and all of the Cabbage Kind intended for Uſe early in 
Spring. 

Many Seeds will be now ripening, and they muſt 
be watched and gathered in due Time: Spinage na- 
turally ripens now, and the Seeds of many of the 
Spring I They muſt be gathered in a dry 
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Day, and dried on a Floor in an airy ſhady Place, 


after which they muſt be got out of the Heads and 


Pods, and put up for Uſe. The Seeds of Flowers 
awe have directed to be preſerved in their Pods; for 
they are but a ſmall Quantity, and they are of a more 
tender Nature: Thoſe of Kitchen Products are 


hardier, and will bear being kept naked ; and there 


would not eaſily be found Conveniencies for keeping 
them in the Huſks. 
Several of the early Crops will be gathered off by 


this Time, and the Stalks ſhould in this Caſe be care- 


fully cleared away. There can be no Good in ſuffer- 
ing the dead Stems of Plants that are paſt Uſe to re- 
main upon the Ground; they are offenſive to the 
Eye, and they are a Harbour and Shelter for Vermin. 

The Cucumber Plants will now be in full Bearing, 
and they muſt be taken Care of ; Water is what they 
principally want, and they muſt have i it or their Pro- 
duce will come to little; they are a large Plant, and 
the Fruit large, and the whole is full of a watery 
Juice, which muſt be ſupplied at this Time, or they 
will not bear half their natural Product, 

Endive is an Herb ſo very uſeful by its Continuance 
when others are gone, that there always ſhould be 
freſh Sowings of it ſo long as the Seaſon calls for it. 
This Month will be a very proper Time; we have 
adviſed. it to be ſown in the preceding Months, and 
what is raiſed by theſe Sowings will laſt the Summer ; 
but what is fown at this Time, will ſtand thro? the 
Winter. 


The letle Kind that is called Silver Endive, is 


very proper for this Sowing; it requires no bleaching, 
and will come into Uſe ſoon, and a great deal of it 
will ſtand till the next Spring. 


WE. - This is à very good Seaſon alſo for ſowing Brocoli 
ls I 2, 8 Spring; it is a Time few Gardiners mind for this 


Purpoſe, but he that ſhall do it, will have Brocoli at 


2 Aae 1 they haye none, or when they have it 
SITE He 


F od 
* 5 . 


* 


| He will have ripe Heads when they have nothing 


but ſide Shoots remaining? Thoſe who chuſe Spring 
Salleting in too advanced a Time of Summer may 
have it, for the Seeds will grow at no Time more re- 


gularly or ſpeedily ; they ſhould be ſown in a North 
Border at this Seaſon, for when they have more Sun, 
they will ſoon be too rank for Uſe. 

There is as much Advantage in very late Crops, 
as in very early ones, tho? there be not ſa much Pro- 
fit in them: At this Time it will be proper to ſow 
French Beans, and ſuch as are ſown now will-bear 
*ill the very coming on of Winter: It ſhould be 
conſidered that they will be expoſed to Froſts in this 
Time; and they ſhould for that Reaſon be plantedin 
a defended Place. 


Celeri and Endive are now to be "JOE" out for 


bleaching, and let it be a conſtant Care at this Time 
to water thoſe Things that have been tranſplanted, 


for otherwiſe in theſe dry Times they will come to | 


little. 
Onions will ſhew they now begin to be Kit is 


pulling by the Leaves fading. The ſame will be 


ſeen in the Shallots and other Plants of that Kind; 
and the Notice muſt be obſerved by the Gardiner: 
They are now in Perfection for taking up, and they 
muſt be laid in an airy Room ſpread at a Diſtance 


upon the Floor, and upon Shelves, that they may be 
| en dried on the Outſide, and may have a 


8 Quantity of their Juices gone from WI 
to prepare them for keeping. 

f\ The Endive and Celeri planted out in the p re- 
veding Months, will be now fit for blanching. The 
Celeri & to be blanched by earthing up, and the En- 
dive by tying it. The great Care in drawing the 


Ferch up to the Celeri, muſt be not to bury the 
+; Head ; and a proper Time ſhould be taken for tying . 


the Endive ; the Middle of a dry Day is the pra- 


p Tinte; for if! it be in wet Weather, or even wen 


there 
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: -there is bot a large Quantity of Dew upon the Plants 
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will rot inſtead of blanching. 


: Melons will now ripen in large Numbers, 
md Care muſt be taken of them that they ripen Pros. 


N 2 N and are gathered in due Time. 


he Gardiner muſt not carry on one of our In- 


| ſtrüctione to another Species; for what is proper for 


one Kind is wrong for another, often when they 


ps "Jem nearly related in Nature to each other: In the 


reſent Caſe there is a ſtrong Inſtance of this. The 
-acumber and Melon may naturally ſeem related, 
and an unſkilful Perſon might thence ſuppoſe, that 
whatever was ordered for one, muſt be proper for 
He other; but this is not the Cale, the Cucumbers 


ve have directed ſhould be largely watered, but the 


Yoo muſt at this Seaſon have very little. | 
The Value of this Fruit is its delicate Flavour, 
much waterin will make the Melons large, but it 


l entirely take away their delicate Taſte. 


If 3 Beds have been made in the Spring 
or young Artichokes planted, this is the Time for 
reparing and finiſhing them up. The Aſparagus 
muſt be carefully looked over, and where any 


dave · failed, the Loſs muſt be ſupplied by new ones; 
and as, to the Artichokes, great Care muſt be taken 
that they be cleared from Weeds, and the Ground. 


mut be ell dug about them. WE 
The Lezuces fown laſt Month will be fit for pla 

- ting out, and they muſt be watered for three or four 

Evenings after x. for theſe and for the repairing the 


_ © Aſparagus Beds, there; muſt be choſen a dripping ; © 
anch it is better to defer it a F ortnight, than 107 


Bay, ar 
e Peet Weather; we may alliſt the Defici- 2 


